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JANUARY,  1854. 
ARTICLE  I. 

tlHETOBIC  DETERMINED  AND  APPLIED.* 

^y  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  V. 

An  orator  has  ceased  speaking.  The  audience  are  just  re- 
covering themselves  from  the  spell  ih  which  for  hoitts  they  have 
been  bound,  and  are  now  slowly  and  thoughtfully  p^issing  away 
fix>m  the  place  of  concourse.  Every  countenance  expresses  the 
power  which  the  speaker  has  had  over  the  emotions  (of  the  soul, 
for  the  whole  retiring  audience  carry  away  the  impress  given 
by  his  eloquence^ 

Here>  then,  is  just  the  point  for  the  philosophic  obsetveir  coolly 
to  take  in  the  whole  scene,  and  determine  that  which  is  the  radi" 
cal  peculiarity  in  it  Within  a  few  hours,  at  the  most,  all  this 
effect  has  been  produced.  This  mass  of  mind  came  together 
various  tod  isolate ;  it  has  gone  away  assimilated  and  fused  into 
one.  Every  mind  knows  that  its  whole  transformation  during 
this  peribd  has  been  by  the  power  of  eloquencej  and  yet  probably 
few  of  that  audience  cAn  say  precisely  what  that  wondcrfiU 
power  is.  It  is  not  many  things,  but  one  thiug ;  not  a  composite, 
but  a  simple.    Like  the  force  which  unites  liaturei  it  is  one, 

though  everywhere  diffused ;  like  the  life  of  the  body^  it  ener* 

*--  ■-->--«-■--  -^  -■ 

1  This  Article  was  originally  delivered  as  an  Oration  Wore  the  Porter  ^e- 
tOrical  Society  of  Aiulover  Theological  Seminary,  Sept.  6,  185^. 
Vol.  XL  No.  41.  1 
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2  Rhetoric  Determined  and  A^ppHed  [  Jan. 

gizes  in  every  part  and  yet  is  everjrwhere  a  unit  What  is  it? 
How  shall  we  attain  it  and  express  it? 

The  theme  which  we  propose  in  this  Article  is:  Rhetosic 
DETERMINED  AND  APPLIED ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  design 
demands  a  direct  'answer  to  these  inquiries.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined, What  M  that  simple  force  which  is  the  whole  hfe  of  eh* 
quence  ?  The  way  to  the  answer  lies  through  a  careful  analysis, 
and  we  have  no  choice  but  to  attempt  leading  you  by  that  path, 
even  thougli  it  shall  prove  somewhat  arduous  and  dry. 

There  has  manifestly  been  the  presence  oi  pure  k^gic.  Every 
judgment  has  had  its  logical  form,  and  has  been  attained  accord- 
ing  to  a  necessary  and  universal  law  which  must  regulate  all 
thinking.  No  mind  can  connect  its  conceptions  into  propositions 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.  AU  intelligence  has  its  conditioning 
law,  and  mind  must  think,  if  it  think  at  all,  acccnrding  to  fixed 
processes  of  concluding  in  judgments.  It  cannot  conceive  ^ 
phenomena  but  in  spaces  and  times ;  it  cannot  combine  qualities 
but  in  their  substances,  nor  connect  events  but  in  their  causes. 
Thinking  is  what  it  is,  and  not  feeling  nor  willing,  not  walking 
nor  eating,  in  virtue  of  the  necessary  forms  which  determine  it 
Quite  irrespective  of  the  thought  itself,  as  a  judgment  formed, 
there  must  be  the  antecedent  pure  form  which  conditioned  it  in 
its  connections  and  conclusions. 

But  all  thinking  is  not  in  one  order.  Conceptions  are  con- 
ftected  in  various  ways  and  come  out  to  their  own  peculiar  con* 
elusions.  We  may  call  these  judgments  analytic  and  synthetic^ 
and  distinguish  the  different  connections  of  the  predicates  and 
subjects  in  their  copulas  as  categorical,  hypothetical  and  disjimc- 
tive ;  but  no  matter  what  ther  thought,  there  is  a  determinate 
number  of  pure  forms,  in  one  of  which  it  must  come  out  as  a 
judgment,  if  the  mind  makes  any  conclusion  at  all  about  it 
Such  pure  forms  as  conditioning  all  thought,  and  thus  themselves 
prior  to  the  tliought,  give  occasion  for  a  pure  logic,  which  must 
be  necessary  for  all  thinking. 

But  has  tliis  pure  logic  done  the  work  in  this  wonderful  trans- 
formation ?  lias  any  form  of  tliinking  been  the  soul  of  this  elo- 
quence? Manifestly  not  For  when  we  look  carefully  at  the 
logic,  we  see  that  it  has  had  a  master.  It  has  been  used  The 
power  is  not  in  it ;  there  has  been  a  power  over  it,  making  it  to 
do  another's  bidding.  One  form  of  thinking  fits  a  particular  end 
rather  than  another,  and  the^  logic  we  find  has  all  along  been 
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used  wi&  the  nicest  adaptatton.  Hie  logician  can  go  over  the 
whxA^  ground,  and  take  up  every  pure  form  of  thought,  and  put 
it  at  onoe  into  its  own  category  in  logical  science,  and  may  thus 
give  in  detail  the  entire  logical  construction  precisely  according 
to  the  logical  faets.  Bat  this  determination  of  logical  fact  will, 
by  no  means,  determine  the  rhetorical  reason.  The  mere  logician 
cannot  say  why  this  form  of  a  judgment  was  put  here  and  another 
there.  And  yet  any  one  can  see  that  the  k>gic  has  heen  tised. 
Hake  any  change  in  the  ibrm  of  thinking  in  its  place,  and  the 
doqnence  of  that  place  at  onoe  vanishes.  The  logic  is  not  the 
ek>qiience,  it  lots  been  only  the  servant  of  eloquence.  A  higher 
power  has  had  dominion  over  it 

Thitxe  has  also  been  pmre  grcummar.  Every  thought  has  had 
its  own  verbal  expression,  and  every  judgment  its  grammatical 
eonstmction,  according  to  previous  necessary  niles  of  speech. 
Thought  cannot  make  its  arbitrary  modes  of  expression ;  Ian* 
gnage  is  its  dress,  and  it  must  be  put  on  in  a  determinate  man- 
ner.  From  the  inner  nature  of  thou^t,  it  must  clothe  itself  in 
speech  after  necessary  and  universal  forms. 

Thought  is  a  purely  spiritual  essence.  In  whatever  logical 
form,  it  still  has  no  significancy  but  in  the  hidden  consciousness 
of  the  thinker.  That  it  may  be  of  any  outer  signification,  it  must 
take  on  a  body  and  reveal  itself  in  some  external  expression. 
But  this  mode  of  expression  is  determined  for  it  in  the  logical 
form  of  the  thinking  itself  A  hypothetical  judgment  cannot 
express  itself  categorically,  nor  a  categorical  judgment  express 
itself  disjunctively.  No  matter  what  the  symbol  for  the  thought, 
its  connections  of  agent  and  object,  time  and  number,  relative 
and  antecedent,  etc  must  necessarily  and  universally  determine 
its  mode  of  expression,  and  thus  all  language  which  expresses 
thought  must  have  the  same  necessary  rules.  No  pecuUarities 
of  any  language  can  take  it  out  of  the  universal  laws  for  ail  lan- 
guage.    There  is  an  occasion  for  a  pure  universal  grammar. 

But  has  this  grammatical  arrangement  of  speech  done  this 
marvellous  work?  Again,  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  say, 
manifestly  not  The  whole  grammatical  expression  has  itself 
been  controlled.  The  fixed  rules  of  universal  grammar  have  all 
along  been  observed,  but  all  those  modifications,  which  elegance, 
force,  clearness  and  facility  of  apprehension  admit,  have  been 
fireely  used.  A  power  back  of  the  grammarian  has  been  perpet- 
ually at  woric,  making  its  selection  of  terms,  arrangement  of  sen- 
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tences,  modulation  of  whole  paragraphs,  and  even  building  up 
the  entire  oration  from  beginning  to  end,  without  any  consulta* 
tion  with  or  regard  to  him.  An  end  has  been  sought  which, 
from  the  position  of  the  grammarian,  could  not  have  appeared 
in  his  whole  horizon.  That  particular  sentence  would  have 
parsed  as  well  in  some  other  mode  of  expression,  and  that  whole 
}mragraph  might  have  had  another  mode  of  construction  equally 
grammatical;  but  if  you  should  change  either,  the  eloquence 
would  at  once  evaporate.  The  grammar  is  not  the  eloquence, 
but  the  eloquence  has  thrown  its  Uving  power  into  the  grammar 
and  made  it  to  take  on  such  forms  of  expression  as  its  own  high 
design  had  determined  for  it 

Again,  there  has  been  complete  discourse.  The  thought  of  the 
speaker  has  been  put  into  language,  and,  as  thus  standing  out  in 
its  symbol,  the  audience  have  come  to  it  and  taken  the  thought 
from  it  There  has  thus  been  a  communication  between  the 
consciousness  of  the  speaker  and  the  separate  consciousness  of 
each  hearer.  The  thought  of  the  orator  has  been  made  common 
to  him  and  his  audience.  He  has  gone  to  his  form  of  expression 
and  put  his  thought  there,  and  they  have  come  to  this  form  of 
expression  and  taken  the  thought  away  with  them,  and  thus  by 
this  disciirsus  through  the  common  symbol,  a  complete  discourse 
has  been  effected. 

But  mere  discourse,  though  complete  discourse,  rests  solely  on 
logic  and  grammar.  Logical  thought  in  grammatical  expression 
is  all  that  the  most  perfect  discourse  requires.  When  the  thinker 
has  grammatically  expressed  his  thought,  and  the  receiver  has 
come  to  this  expression  and  taken  the  thought,  the  discourse  is 
complete  and  Uie  whole  work  consummated.  An  algebraical 
nomenclature,  or  a  cartouch  of  hieroglyphics  give  occasion  for 
complete  discourse.  But  surely  this  communication  frDm  the 
orator  to  his  spoU-bound  audience  has  not  been  mere  discourse. 
He  has  not  merely  hung  up  his  dry  thoughts  in  his  grammatical 
sentences,  and  the  audience  come  there  and  taken  them  out  as 
so  many  separate  bones  of  a  skeleton.  Every  thought,  as  they 
have  received  it,  has  gone  into  their  souls  glowing  with  the  ora- 
tor's life  and  spirit  His  soul  as  weU  as  his  intellect  has  been 
transferred  to  them. 

There  has,  then,  been  direct  address.  The  orator  did  not  make 
his  thought  his  end,  nor  the  expression  of  that  thought  in  gram- 
matical language ;  he  had  his  audience  directly  in  his  eye.  His 
whole  aim  was  to  hit  them. 
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A  man  may  soliloquize,  or  use  speech  merely  as  a  repository 
of  his  thought,  and  in  such  outer  expression  he  has  no  design  to 
put  his  thought  over  into  other  minds.  Another  mind  might 
casually  find  the  expressive  symbol  and  take  the  thought  from 
it,  and  it  would  thus  become  complete  discourse ;  but  the  author 
of  this  speech  had  no  design  to  commimicate,  and  no  regard  to 
any  other  mind  when  he  made  it,  and  thus  no  sympathy  of  his 
mind  with  others  can  be  got  out  of  it,  nor  can  any  warmth  of  the 
author's  intention  be  imparted  by  it  No  matter  what  thought 
the  expression  may  embody,  nor  how  much  emotion  the  language 
may  describe,  the  author  had  no  regard  to  any  other  mind  in  his 
speech,  and  though  it  may  be  very  expressive  speech,  it  cannot 
be  eloquent  speech. 

The  orator  had  other  minds  directly  in  view;  he  put  his 
thought  into  speech  with  the  intention  that  it  should  pass  most 
readily,  through  the  expressions,  out  of  his  mind  into  theirs. 
He  directly  addressed  theuL  The  very  intention  to  communicate 
involved  regard  to  the  end  he  would  attain  by  the  communica- 
tion ;  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  audience ;  and  regard  to 
the  place  and  %rcuinstances  where  the  communication  was  made. 
His  intention  was  to  lodge  his  thought  the  most  directly  and 
efiectually  in  their  minds,  and  he  must  have  had  regard  to  ail 
these  pecuharities  through  the  whole  speech,  and  so  have  used 
ever3^thing  in  it  that  \^  thought  might  go  over  through  it  with 
the  greatest  facihty.  This  determined  the  logical  form  of  the 
thinking,  the  granunatical  mode  of  expression,  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  language  through  which  he  meant  his  thought  should 
flow  over  out  of  his  mind  into  theirs.  It  determined  also  his 
whole  manner,  his  tone  and  emphasis,  his  attitude  and  gesture, 
the  look  of  the  eye  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance. 
He  used  everything  for  this  grand  purpose,  that  he  might  put 
over  what  was  in  his  whole  mind,  of  thought  and  emotion,  and 
will  into  theirs  the  most  easily  and  completely. 

This  is  ADDRESS  — discourse  modified  by  the  speakeffs  intention 
to  communicate,  A  hving  principle  runs  through  it,  and  makes 
the  whole  quick  and  powerful  Every  word  is  spirit  and  life. 
One  force  has  created  the  w];iole  product  Invention,  arrange- 
ment, composition,  elocution,  the  entire  action,  have  all  grown 
out  of  one  spirit  and  come  up  into  one  life.  The  hving  intention 
of  the  speaker  to  throw  what  was  within  himself  into  them,  has 
vitali;9e4  the  whole  process,  and,  as  great  thoughts  and  glowing 
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emotions  went  successively  over,  this  has  kept  up  the  vital  con- 
nection, and  the  whole  has  gone  as  a  quickening  power  into 
them,  assimilating  each  to  each  and  all  to  the  orator. 

And  now  this,  we  say,  is  the  life  and  the  soul  of  eloquence  — 
the  intention  that  takes  the  thought,  forms  it,  clothes  it,  and 
directly  addresses  it  to  the  minds  of  others.  This  intention  uses 
logic  and  grammar,  symbdl  and  style,  tcme  and  gesture,  for  its 
own  purpose  and  at  its  own  pleasure,  and  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence there  is  between  a  dry  deposit  of  thought  in  the  coldest 
symbols,  and  that  eloquent  speech  in  which  the  thoughts  breathe 
and  the  words  bum.  Eloquence  is  Jiving  address;  speech  glow- 
ing  with  the  quickening  intention  of  the  speaker.  The  fervor 
of  the  eloquence  will  be  proportioned  to  the  glowing  thought  and 
ardent  emotion  to  be  communicated,  but  the  intention  to  conmiu- 
nicate  will  always  give  the  proper  tone  to  the  eloquence  which 
the  theme  demands.    In  this  is  its  whole  life  and  power. 

And  now,  this  living  intention  in  address,  acting  itself  out  and 
pouring  itself  into  the  consciousness  of  others,  which  is  eloquence, 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  observation  in  tkree  toays.  We  may 
study  the  laws  by  which  this  intentkm  to  communicate  can  be 
best  effected,  s<dely  that  we  may  know  them,  and  in  this  we  shall 
have  science ;  or,  for  the  purpose  of  implying  them  to  any  partic- 
ular example  that  we  may  estimate  it,  and  in  this  we  shall  have 
a  critique ;  or,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  discipline^  and  in 
this  we  shall  have  art, 

T^s  observing  and  studying  eloquence  as  a  subject  is  rhetoric; 
and  thus  rhetoric  admits  of  its  being  considered  as  a  science,  a 
critique  or  an  art  The  precise  field  of  rhetoric  is  thus  definitely 
circumscribed.  It  covers  all  that  province  over  which  the  living 
intention  in  address  may  traverse. 

We  thus  determine  what  rhetoric  is,  and  the  definite  field 
which  it  occupies,  but  this  determination  will  be  more  completely 
effected  if  we  show  the  exclusion  of  some  things  not  seldom  con- 
foimdod  with  it 

It  excludes  philosophy.  The  speech  of  the  philosopher,  as 
such,  is  not  address.  He  studies  his  forms  of  expression  only  to 
give  clearness  and  fulness  to  his  .thought  His  system  or  trea- 
tise is  steely  an  offshoot  from  his  own  intellect,  without  regard 
to  any  iwcwliorities  in  others.  He  does  not  shape  and  address 
it  to  minds,  he  matures  and  elaborates  it  from  his  own,  and  then 
hangs  it  up  high  and  dry  for  any  who  will  to  study  and  attain. 
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There  is  no  shaping  it  as  if  easily  to  insert,  but  the  speech  is 
used  solely  that  it  may  completely  ea^ess  the  thought  Thus 
philosopliy  gives  no  occasion  for  eloquence. 

It  excludes  poetry.     The  poet  studies  expression  only  to  dis- 
close his  own  emotion.     He  maJces  his  speech  from  the  overflow- 
ings of  his  own  soul.     He  has  no  regard  to  others,  and  is  soUcit- 
otis  only  to  find  vent  for  what  is  within  himself     His  fire  would 
immediately  be  smothered  and  die,  if  he  must  be  studying  the 
pecvdiaxities  of  other  minds  to  see  how  he  could  kindle  their 
emotions.     Sufficient  to  him  that  he  makes  his  own  come  out 
and  then  let  any  who  participate  in  the  common  humanity  come 
to  his  verse  and  appreciate  it  as  they  may.    If  the  overflowings 
of  his  own  soul  do  not  move  men,  the  poet  has  no  power  over 
them.     He  never  tries  to  move  by  eloquence.     An  eloquent  poet 
and  a  poetic  orator,  each  alike  manifests  an  insuflerable  imper- 
tinence. 

It  also  excludes  2^  fine  art.  In  music,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
the  effort  of  the  artist  is  to  give  expression  to  his  own  sentiment 
His  ideal,  which  is  the  creaticm  of  his  own  genius,  is  within  him, 
and  his  task  is  to  put  its  expressive  form  upon  some  outer  mate- 
rial He  does  not  address  any  mind,  he  solely  embodies  the 
product  of  his  own.  He  thinks  nothing  of  implanting,  but  only 
of  representing.  We  may  talk  of  his  "  expressive  canvas,"  or 
his  "speaking  marble,"  or  his  "touching  tones"  of  melody  and 
harmony ;  but  all  this  means  only  that  the  embodied  ideal  of  the 
artist  greatly  moves  us,  and  not  that  we  discern  any  indication 
that  he  tumed  his  mind's  eye  aside  for  a  moment  firom  the  work 
of  expressing  his  inward  creation,  to  the  reading  of  our  minds 
and  studying  how  he  might  lodge  it  within  our  consciousness. 
He  studies  nature,  not  any  observers  or  auditors.  He  will  not 
look  off"  from  nature  to  us  in  order  to  find  what  we  may  think  we 
want,  and  then  shape  his  product  to  fit  our  prejudices,  or  easily 
adapt  itself  to  the  apprehension  of  our  less  cultivated  taste  and 
less  experienced  imagination.  He  seeks  to  satisfy  himself,  not 
us ;  if  we  cannot  come  and  take  his  work  just  as  it  is,  and  read 
his  grand  idea  in  it,  this  may  be  very  much  our  misfortune,  but  it 
is  none  of  his  eare. 

But  the  carefulness  of  the  orator  is  seen  in  precisely  that  point 
where  the  artist  excludes  it  His  work  is  not  merely  to  get  out 
his  thought,  but  by  all  means  to  get  it  over  into  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.     He  closely  studies  them,  and  adapts  his  whole  work 
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to  them.  He  accomplishes  nothing  as  an  orator  if  he  does  not 
transfer  his  conceptions  into  their  minds.  Thought  and  emotion 
merely  as  expression,  as  embodied  and  represented  for  show,  is 
nothing  to  him ;  if  his  sentiment  does  not  easily  flow  into  their 
souls,  and  his  fire  bum  also  in  their  bosoms,  he  cannot  be  satis- 
fied. » 

Thus  it  is  that  philosophy  expreises  truth,  fine  art  eocpresses  sett" 
timcntf  but  eloquence  transfers  both,  AU  may  be  discourse,  as 
communication  through  a  common  symbol  from  mind  to  mind, 
but  science  and  art  have  no  intention  so  to  shape  as  to  transfer, 
while  the  whole  life  of  eloquence  is  solely  in  that  intention. 
The  philosophy,  the  poem,  the  painting,  the  statue,  the  tune, 
may  all  stand  out  in  their  expression  solitary  and  alone,  but  the 
oration  will  always  have  both  the  speaker  and  the  hearers 
within  it 

We  may  also  add,  that,  though  eloquence  does  not  exchide,  it 
uXxon^y  reluctates  aU  reading.  The  reader  may  address  an  au- 
dience. He  may  labor  with  the  deep  intention  to  transfer  the 
thought  of  his  embodied  speech  into  their  minds,  and  infuse  its 
whole  expressed  emotions  into  their  hearts,  and  this  will  give  to 
his  tones  and  emphasis,  his  look  and  gesture  something  of  the 
semblance  of  eloquence.  But  in  the  best  reading  we  always 
distinguish  at  once  between  it  and  eloquent  speaking.  The 
form  of  thinking  and  mode  of  expressing  are  already  made  up 
for  the  reader,  and  his  intention  to  transfer  finds  both  logic  and 
language  already  stubborn  facts  wliich  he  can  no  more  alter. 
He  must  adapt  himself  to  them,  and  cannot  now  adapt  them  to 
any  pecuharity  which  his  address  may  demand.  The  powers  of 
invention,  armngemcnt  and  composition  are  shut  up ;  everything 
here  is  finished,  and  must  be  taken  as  it  is ;  and  the  whole  move- 
ment of  the  reader  betrays  everywhere  this  want  of  freedom. 
He  cannot  read  with  the  natural  ease  that  everywhere  appears 
in  his  talk.  Good  reading  is  not  like  good  speaking.  The 
reader  must  take  the  form  of  thinking  and  of  expression  as  they 
are  already  given  and  conform  himself  to  them,  and  not  as  the 
speaker  does,  freely  make  them  conform  to  him ;  and  this  tram- 
mel of  the  logic  and  grammar  will  also  cramp  and  hamper  every 
other  activity,  His  elocution  and  oratorical  action  will  all  be 
constrained  and  modified  by  it 

There  may  be  other  compensating  advantages  to  the  reader, 
and  such  as  may  make  it  expedient  that  his  address  shoiUd  bp 
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that  of  precomposed  speech,  but  these  advantages  will  not  be  in 
the  rhetoric.     The  constraint  will  be  less  after  much  familiarity 
with  the  composition,  and  least  of  all  when  the  speech  is  the 
reader's  own,  because  he  can  then  adapt  himself  to  its  thinking 
and  expression  the  most  readily ;  but  still  the  order  of  the  adap- 
tation is  inverted ;  he  is  fitting  himself  to  his  speech,  not  fitting 
his  speech  by  his  intention.     That  embodied  speech  is  the  most 
natural  possible,  where  the  author  has  composed  it  for  the  occa- 
sion and  the  audience,  and  thus  with  the  intention  that  it  shall 
be  transferred  at  a  future  hour ;  yet  when  this  shall  be  flowing 
over  firom  speaks  to  hearer  pretty  ocmipletely  and  even  interest* 
ingly ,  it  can  still  only  be  eloquent  reading,  and  not  the  free  grace 
and  ease  of  eloquent  speaking.     In  perfect  eloquence,  the  inten* 
tion  to  transfer  the  fi^>eaker'8  soul  to  his  hearers  must  work  un- 
constrained through  all  the  process,  and  modulate  itself  as  uncon* 
scionsly  and  spontaneously  in  thought  and  word  as  in  tone  and 
look. 

The  field  of  rhetoric  as  art,  in  which  must  be  the  culture  of 
eloquence,  has  thus  been  both  definitely  and  exclusively  deter* 
fmned.  We  have  still  before  us  the  remaining  portion  of  our 
design  in  rhetoric  applied 

The  orator's  intention  to  transfer  will  be  greatly  modified  by 
that  which  is  to  be  transferred.  Such  intention  will  always 
modify  thought  and  speech,  elocution  and  action,  and  will  thus 
always  give  eloquence ;  but  the  thought  and  sentiment  will  also 
react  upon  the  intention,  and  so  modify  it,  that  the  eloquence 
induced  will  be  necessarily  very  various.  We  shall  find  this 
appUcation  of  the  intention  in  address  to  be  so  afiected  by  the 
matter  which  it  carries  over,  that  it  may  vitiate  the  whole  activity 
and  make  it  to  be  only  a  spurious  and  forbidden  eloquence ;  and 
of  such  as  is  legitimate  and  genuine  we  shall  find  that  the  order 
of  appUcation  gives  entirely  distinct  species  of  eloquence.  Rhet- 
oric, thus,  has  as  deep  an  interest  in  a  true  appUcatioil  as  in  an 
exact  determinaticm. 

We  can  come  to  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  rhetoric  op- 
jMed  only  as  before  through  an  analysis ;  but  if  in  many  respects 
quite  as  profound,  yet  may  the  process  be  made  shorter  than  the 
former,  and  will  to  most  minds  pass  through  a  region  of  more 
intrinsic  interest 

A  philosophical  treatise  is  but  the  repository  of  the  philoso- 
pher's thinking  and  conclusiotis,  and  thus  as  knowing  no  audience 
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has  no  eloquence.  But  the  philosopher  may  take  the  attitude 
of  a  teacher,  and  use  speech  as  address,  that  he  may  instruct  and 
convince,  and,  so  far  as  this  intention  to  transfer  his  conclusions 
to  others  modifies  his  discourse,  so  far  there  will  be  eloquence. 
In  this  way  Flato  has  many  passages  truly  eloquent  But  such 
eloquence  is  ever  calm  and  unimpassioned.  It  uses  no  ornament 
but  for  illustraticm,  and  deals  only  with  the  intellect  It  may  be 
an  essential  part  of  the  most  impassioned  address,  but  only  as 
conviction  is  made  the  basis  for  earnest  persuasion.  The  appli* 
cation  of  the  orator's  intention  is,  however,  to  some  higher  point 
than  instruction  and  conviction,  and  designed  to  move  to  action ; 
but  this  not  as  the  result  of  authority,  and  only  through  freedom. 
The  orator  is  not  in  the  place  of  sovereignty  to  ccmunand,  and 
<»rdinarily  not  merely  in  the  place  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  but» 
as  man  with  man  on  conmion  ground,  to  excite  and  persuade. 
His  communicaticHis  must  be  adapted  to  reach  and  excite  those 
common  susceptibilities  of  human  nature  which  prompt  to  action. 
His  intention  in  address  must  thus  apply  itself  to  the  practical 
eusceptUniUies  of  mankind.  This  is  the  great  field  for  appHed 
rhetoric,  viz.  the  humsui  susceptibilities  which  prompt  to  action. 
In  this  field  we  are  to  foUow  o«t  our  analysis  and  find  the  legiti* 
mate  and  the  discriminated  application  of  rhetoric. 

Man's  amimcd  mowre  has  many  craving  desires  and  wantSi 
which  may  be  summarily  comprehended  under  the  one  name  of 
appetites.  These  are  common  to  man  and  the  brute,  and  the 
difference  oi  degree  in  man  makes  no  distinction  in  kind.  These 
appetites  may  be  reached  in  man  by  speech,  and  so  addressed 
and  excited  as  to  move  powerfully,  though  impulsively,  to  action. 
A  speaker  may  make  his  whole  appeal  to  these  constitutional 
appetites,  and  present  such  conceptions  as  shall  stimulate  them 
the  most  intensely.  One  man  may  be  regardless  of  any  other 
consideration  than  simply  to  gain  his  own  end,  and  use  any  appe- 
tite that  will  bring  others  into  his  designs  the  most  surely.  In 
doing  this  he  may  be  eloquent  but  the  rhetoric  which  should 
teach  such  eloquence  would  be  immoral,  and  properly  charac* 
terized  as  a  satanic  rhetoric.  Another  man  might  refrain  firom 
the  more  gross,  and  appeal  only  to  the  more  select  and  refined 
appetites,  the  natural  sympathies  and  sentimental  feelings  of 
mankind.  But  this  would  still  be  an  apphcation  of  the  inten* 
tion  disallowed  and  reprehensible.  Eloquence  has  no  license  to 
apply  itself  to  the  appetites  or  natural  sympathies  which  are 
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common  to  man  and  the  brute.  Such  iq>plication,  even  to  the 
more  select  wants  and  sympathies,  degrades  the  oiator  and 
debases  his  hearers. 

Vievred  only  in  a  rhetorical  and  not  in  an  ethical  light,  it  is  a 
spurioiis  eloquence.  It  ultimately  defeats  its  own  end  and  sub- 
verts its  own  interests,  for  no  man  will  approve  of  himself  for 
yielding  to  it,  nor  respect  the  speaker  who  used  it  He  may 
delude  once,  but  he  becomes  a  noted  man  after  that,  and  is  dis- 
trusted and  avoided  by  even  bad  men.  So  the  eld  rhetoricians 
mmd  sophists,  who  taught  how  to  gain  any  end  by  speech,  ulti- 
mately became  powerless  and  run  their  own  art  into  the  ground. 
When  eloquence  has  been  suspected  and  condemned,  it  has 
always  been  in  this  view  of  its  application,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
condemnation  always  in  such  a  mode  of  its  appHcation.  No 
genuine  orator  has  any  busi^ess  with  the  animal  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  humanity.  If  he  does  not  rise  higher  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  address,  he  is  only  leading  men  as  the  cattle  are 
led,  and  thus  brutalirang  them  and  degrading  himself.  No  rheto- 
rician may  go  to  the  animal  nature  of  man  for  his  topics,  and  no 
orator  apply  his  address  to  appetitive  wants  and  sympathies. 

Experience,  in  all  these  animal  appetites,  may  have  given 
occasion  for  deducing  general  ndes  from  general  consequences. 
As  things  are,  such  and  such  a  course  has  been  found  attended 
by  its  own  happy  or  unhappy  results,  and  thus  a  rule  of  highest 
happifiess  has  been  attained.  As  men  carry  out  their  individual 
choices  into  execution,  it  has  been  found  that  one  interferes  with 
those  of  others,  and  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  individual"  must  be 
restrained  for  the  freedom  of  the  whole  by  the  sovereignty  of 
the  whole,  and  the  rule  of  pybtic  Uberty  has  been  thus  attained. 
Such  and  such  a  course  of  national  poUty  has  been  found  to 
subserve  the  highest  productive,  mercantile  and  commercial 
prosperity,  and  thus  the  rules  of  political  economy  have  been 
found.  These  general  rules,  controlling  and  restraining  individ- 
ual appetite,  give  to  us  the  higher  pmctical  principles  of  utility, 
prudence,  liberty,  economy,  etc.,  and  thus  an  opportunity  to  apply 
address  to  the  matured  judgments  of  mankind,  and  not  to  their 
particular  i^petites  and  sympathies. 

As  the  expedient  and  the  prudent,  there  is  here  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  speaker's  intention.  He  may  thus  appeal  to 
the  judgments  of  men  in  the  interests  of  public  utility  and  lib* 
erty.    He  can  thus  touch  no  cords  of  moral  conviction  and  obli- 
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gation,  but  lie  can  lead  men,  by  the  judgment  of  what  is  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  to  exclude  much  suf- 
fering and  secure  much  enjoyment  Here  is  the  broad  field  for 
all  secular  rhetoric,  teaching  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  senate 
and  the  fonim,  in  reference  to  the  legal  rights  of  property,  liberty 
and  pubHc  prosperity. 

But  man  knows  himself  as  more  than  cmiinal;  and  more  than 
appetitive  interest  generaUzed  into  the  eapedient  and  prtident; 
even  as  existing  in  a  rational  spiritual  personality.  In  clearly 
knowing  hrnisetf,  he  knows  that  the  appetites  of  the  flesh  should 
be  subjected  to  the  imperatives  of  the  spirit,  and  that  "  the  law 
in  the  members"  must  be  held  in  subjection  to  "the  law  of  the 
mind."  As  "  the  spirit  of  a  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  " 
so  man  comes  to  know  intuitively  in  himself  what  is  due  to  him- 
self, and  therefore  what  will  debase  and  what  will  dignify  him- 
self. In  this,  and  in  this  only,  he  has  "a  law  written  on  his 
heart,"  and  "  a  conscience  accusing  or  excusing."  Here  is  the 
point  where  he  transcends  the  animal  in  Jdnd^  and  not  degree 
alone,  and  rises  to  the  moral  personality.  He  has  a  spring  from 
this  imperative  within,  to  hold  himself  steady  against  all  the 
clamors  of  natural  appetite  without  the  spirit,  and  thus  the  capa- 
biUty  and  the  obligation  "  to  keep  his  body  under  and  bring  it 
into  subjection"  to  this  higher  dignity  of  the  spirit  Here  alone 
is  man's  prerogative  of  freedom  and  moral  accountability. 

Thrown  into  society  with  other  spiritual  beings,  he  finds  at 
once  a  higher  law  than  prudence  and  greatest  happiness,  even 
an  inner  behest  that  he  should  act  for  his  highest  worthiness. 
He  knows  that  it  is  far  more  to  him  to  be  good  than  to  get  good, 
and  that  he  should  hold  what  makes  him  and  his  fellows  happy, 
wholly  subservient  to  that  which  shall  make  him  and  them  holy. 
He  has  a  law  above  happiness,  determining  for  him  when  only 
he  may  be  happy ;  a  law  above  prudence,  determining  for  him 
when  prudence  itself  is  duty ;  a  law  above  kindness,  determining 
for  him  when  even  his  benevolence  is  right  Here  originate  the 
grand  ethical  ideas  of  the  good,  the  just,  the  right ;  imperatives 
awakened  at  once  in  the  view  of  spiritual  dignity  and  excellency, 
and  revealing  how  terribly  debased  the  man  has  become,  who 
has  sold  the  immortal  freedom  of  this  spirit  in  bondage  to  the 
flesh.  Here  is  no  generalization  from  experience  and  deducing 
general  laws  because  experience  is  so,  but  here  is  a  higher  posi- 
tion disclosing  how  experience  itself  ought  to  5e. 
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These  grand  moral  ideas  are  for  the  speaker  to  apply  in  his 
address,  and  he  rises  at  once  from  the  field  of  secular  into  the 
sphere  of  "moral  eloquence.  When  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  halls  of 
legislation,  we  have  been  listening  to  the  eloquence  which  rests 
its  appeals  upon  utiUty,  and  has  rung  the  changes  upon  security 
of  property,  and  popular  rights,  and  pubhc  hberty,  until  all  inter* 
est  is  worn  to  weariness ;  how,  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  does 
it  rouse  every  soul,  when  some  great  statesman  rises  and  takes 
us  back  to  those  original  foundations  on  which  all  pohtical  rights 
of  property  and  happiness  and  hberty  repose !  HoW|  on  every 
side,  are  kindled  the  deep  convictions  of  inalienable  responsi«> 
l»lity,  as  this  eloquence  rises  into  the  morally  sublime  in  apply* 
ing  these  grand  ideas  of  immutable  morality,  and  lets  us  see  that 
aU  political  right  is  but  an  empty  name,  if  it  does  not  stand  upon 
the  eternal  basis  of  justice^  and  that  all  laws  are  tjrranny,  ond  all 
oonstitutions  but  usurpation,  if  they  are  not  righteous ! 

But  still,  even  deeper  than  the  wants  of  man's  ethical  being, 
there  is  the  conviction  of  dependence  and  helplessness  ^^diich 
leads  him  out  necessarily  to  feel  the  want  of  an  absolute  protec- 
tor.  The  soul  cries  out  for  God,  and  cannot  rest  without  a  Deity 
to  trust,  to  worship  and  adore.  He  is  formed  to  be  a  reUgious 
being,  and  he  can  no  more  stifle  these  religious,  than  he  can 
his  ethical,  susceptibihties.  His  spirit  must  find  some  presence 
within  which  he  uncovers  himself  with  awe,  and  where  he  bows 
with  reverence,  or  he  knows  he  has  fallen  from  his  proper  sphere 
and  is  wandering  as  a  lost  and  wretched  outcast  His  conscious* 
ness  of  sin  gives  consciousness  of  condemnation,  and  hence  come 
all  the  wants  of  pardon  and  redemption.  Thus»  here  come  out 
all  the  great  religious  truths  of  God,  a  Mediator,  an  atonement^ 
a  gracious  justification,  and  a  heavenly  mansion  prepared  by  a 
Saviour.  Revelation  fully  discloses  all  these  great  truths  whidi 
the  fallen  soul  is  asking  for,  and  a  Divine  agency  apphes  these 
truths  to  sanctify  where  this  fallen  soul  feels  its  helplessness, 
and  thus  a  broad  field  of  truth  and  motive  is  laid  open,  which  is 
to  be  preached  to  every  creature.  Here  is  the  field  of  sacred 
eloquence. 

The  pulpit  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  secular  interests  of  an 
audience ';  and,  though  it  may  introduce  the  grand  ideas  of  ethical 
right,  and  show  their  harmony  with  revealed  duty,  yet  is  its  ad- 
dress bound  by  its  very  position,  as  well  as  by  the  commission 
given  by  the  Master,  to  "  know  nothing  else  but  Jesus  Christ 
Vol.  XL  No.  41.  2 
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and  him  cnicified."  Man's  religious  nature  cannot  come  out 
acceptably  to  God,  in  his  (Itllen  condition,  except  through  God's 
appointed  mediation.  The  sacred  orator  can  thus  be  only  the 
Gospel  preacher.  Li  his  intention  as  adth*ess,  there  can  be 
allowed  to  liim  to  aj)ply  only  Gospel  themes,  and  all  his  elo- 
quence must  be  exhausted  in  getting  over  evangelical  trutli 
from  liis  own  consciousness  into  the  consciousness  of  those  that 
hear  him. 

Sacred  rhetoric  has  thus  the  teaching  of  eloquence  in  the 
highest  sphere  of  applying  address.  It  deals  with  themes  which 
are  the  wonder  of  angels,  and  to  be  the  eternal  study  of  glorified 
saints.  It  gives  more  power  to  the  pulpit  over  the  practicable 
susceptibilities  of  man  than  the  bar,  the  senate  or  the  forum. 
Its  themes  will  keep  their  hold  upon  public  attention  and  interest 
when  all  others  are  worn  out.  The  love  of  Clurist  will  still  con- 
strain, when  wealth  and  patriotism  and  freedom,  and  even  pure 
morality  fail  to  move. 

With  this  apprehension  of  rhetoric  as  both  determined  and 
applied,  we  will  close  by  alluding  concisely  to  some  of  its  results, 
v:?t£n  thus  faitJifulhj  used.  Both  because  it  is  of  the  highest  kind 
of  eloquence,  and  also  from  the  place  and  occasion,  it  will  bo 
appropriate  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  pulpit,  and  look  at 
some  of  the  rcsiUts  secured  to  the  preacher  by  an  exact  rhetoric 
as  we  have  now  determined  it. 

This  intention  in  applying  appropriate  truth  as  address,  gives 
a  principle  which  will  run  tlirough  the  whole  system  of  rhetoric 
and  bind  up  all  its  parts  in  order.  The  art  of  rhetoric  wiW  rest 
on  exact  science.  The  law  for  transferred  thought  in  address 
will  expound  every  rhetorical  rule,  and  control  in  the  whole  rhe- 
torical culture  and  discipline.  Tliis  will  be  for  the  rhetoiical 
teacher  fully  to  explain  and  use,  but  wc  may  here  very  cursorily 
inchcate  what  some  of  its  prominent  results  must  be  to  the 
preacher. 

1.  It  \idll  secure  that  the  preacher  always  have  a  distinct  aim. 
Eloquence  is  always  a  means  and  not  an  end.  The  orator  is 
altogcUier  absurd,  if  he  makes  himself  to  be  eloquent  solely  for 
eloquence's  sake.  Ilis  work  is  to  transfer  tliought  and  sentunent 
from  his  own  mind  to  others,  but  this  for  a  distinct  design.  As 
its  very  first  condition,  rhetoric  sternly  demands  a  definite  end 
to  be  reached  in  tins  intention  to  communicate  thought.  Tlie 
intent  in  addressing  can  possibly  have  no  steadiness  and  persist- 
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ency,  except  as  it  readies  on  and  takes  hold  of  some  fixed  object 
to  be  attained  by  it  Why  labor  so  completely  and  deady  to 
implant  your  sentiment  in  another  mind,  if  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  by  it? 

•  The  very  first  thing  \duch  a  determined  rhetoric  demands  of 
the  preacher  is,  that  he  propose  some  definite  object  to  be  gained  / 
in  every  address  he  makes.  What  absurdity  to  be  eloquently 
^ving  over  truth  to  an  audience,  and  yet  mean  nothing  by  it ! 
Imaskt  ia.  transferring,  with  no  intensity  of  purpose  to  execute  ^  ' 
any  result  thereby !  The  hope  to  do  good  in  general  by  preach* 
ii^,  and  yet  not  to  aim  at  some  specbic  good  in  every  sermon, 
is  a  solecism.  A  rhetoric  truly  determined  will  effectually 
esolude  all  the  vague  and  pointless  harangues,  which  so  often 
usuip  the  name  and  the  place,  and  waste  the  sacred  time  of  a 
Gospel:  sermon. 

2.  'iHie  preacher  will  thus  always  have  thought.  How  ridicu- 
lous, in  the  light  of  a  true  rhetoric,  to  be  gmvely  and  laboriously 
intent  on  putting  over  something  into  other  waiting  minds,  and 
yet  have  absolutely  nothing  in  your  own  to  transfer !  The  object 
to  be  attained  first  having  been  fixed,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  the 
right  truth  to  reach  it  Nothing  at  aU  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  most  eloquent  speaker,  if  he  have  only  mere  words  and  ges- 
ture. Ihe  thought  must  put  itself  into  w<Nrds,  and  the  intention 
to  lodge  it  in  the  hearer's  mind  must  prompt  every  gesture,  or 
the  whole  rhetorical  action  becomes  a  mere  dumb-show.  Words 
are  but  the  dress  of  thought;  and  how  idle  to  spend  the  time  in 
setting  forth  costly  clothes,  when  there  is  no  living  body  and 
limbs  to  put  into  them !  The  speaker  has  not  any  possible  use 
for  words  until  he  has  first  got  thoughts,  and  the  fitting  words 
can  only  come,  as  the  energy  of  the  struggling  thought  prompts 
them.  If  the  Uving,  quickening  idea  does  not  go  over  into  the 
hearer's  mind,  the  whole  time  and  labor  are  spent  to  no  purpose. 
The  mere  passing  of  empty  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  must  be 
a  very  profitless  and  tedious  employment,  hardly  worth  the  efibrt 
to  seek  doing  the  thing  elegantly. 

A  true  rhetoric  wUl  not  let  the  speaker  open  his  mouth  until 
he  has  been  deeply  thinking.     It  strikes  dumb  all  mere  prating, 
ranting,  empty  decktiming ;  and  only  opens  the  sacred  desk  to 
such  as  have  a  mind  rich  in  Bible  truth,  and  a  heart  warm  with      ' 
evangelic  emotions.     The  word  of  God  must  be  in  the  preacher   \ 
as  in  the  old  prophet,  **  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  the  bones,  so 
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wewrying  with  aU  refraining  that  he  cannot  stay."  It  may  be 
only  thus  "horn  the  abundance  of  the  heart  that  his  mouth 
speaketh."  ..r 

3.  The  preacher  will  always  h&veuniti/.  Many  sermons  are 
manifestly  built  up  from  the  outside.  The  rubbish  is  cleared 
away  and  a  foundation  prepared,  the  materials  are  collected  and 
shaped,  the  iSramework  is  put  up  by  the  apphcation  of  plumb- 
line  and  measuring-rule,  and  thought  after  thought  is  sphced  on 
or  framed  in  with  tenon  and  mortise,  and  the  whole  is  finished 
according  to  the  model  given,  or  by  following  out  consecutively 
the  arbitrary  directions.  There  is  a  very  common  view  of  rhet- 
oric which  so  teaches  to  make  sermons,  and  which  is  doubtless 
some  better  than  to  throw  the  raw  materials  into  a  promiscuous 
heap  together.  A  mechanical  unity  is  attained,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  square  and  compass  perhaps  detects  no  deficiencies  nor 
redundances.  The  sermon  is  quite  according  to  rule,  but  is 
wholly  a  mechanical  product,  and  may  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
its  parts  framed  into  any  other  sermons  again  at  pleasure. 

But  the  rhetoric  here  determined  gives  a  very  difierent  process 
and  secures  a  very  diflerent  unity  in  the  result  The  sermon 
grows  into  shape.  The  intention  in  the  address  has  singleness 
of  aim  and  adaptedness  of  thought,  and  works  in  and  through 
the  whole  to  one  issue.  One  life  originates  and  develops  the 
whole  product  One  germ  with  all  its  rudimental  elements 
grows  up  to  maturity,  imder  the  control  of  an  inner  law  whidi 
determines  what  its  form  must  be  and  when  its  growth  must 
stop.  There  will  be  a  vital  unity.  You  might  as  well  seek  to 
take  the  life  out  of  one  plant  and  make  it  to  develop  itself  anew 
in  another,  as  to  make  a  proper  rhetorical  life  develop  itself 
dividedly.  Its  working  is  all  from  the  inside,  and  the  vital  force 
perpetually  energizes  in  the  living  intention,  and  makes  thought 
and  word,  plan  and  style,  voice  and  look  and  act,  all  to  come  out 
completely,  and  all  to  stand  together  in  symmetry.  The  sermon 
is  one,  and  the  delivery  is  one  with  it. 

4.  The  preacher  will  always  be  earnest.  When  any  mind  has 
its  clear  plan,  which  is  a  distinct  end  and  a  plain  way  to  get  it, 
it  works  at  once  spontaneously  and  joyously.  But  of  all  employ- 
ments, the  work  of  putting  over  thoughts  and  sentiments  from 
one  mind  into  others,  is  the  most  intensely  stimulating.  Let  a 
determined  rhetoric  prevail  with  the  speaker,  and  he  can  be  no 
other  than  a  sincerely  ardent  and  earnest  man.    He  has  his  end 
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clearly  in  view,  and  that  end  is  one  in  which  judgment  and  feel* 
ing,  conscience  and  reason,  all  hannonize.     He  has  got  his  truth 
for  the  time  and  the*place,  for  the  people  and  the  duty  he  would 
hring  them  to  fulfil,  and  his  way  to  the  issue  is  to  throw  his  own 
convictions  and  emotions  in  this  truth,  with  the  trath  itself,  over 
into  their  souls.     In  this  position  he  cannot  be  a  dull  and  dry 
speaker.     His  rhetorical  life  becomes  one  with  his  natuml  life 
and  his  Christian  life,  and  all  glow  and  bum  within  him.     The 
action  of  his  thought  on  the  audience,  and  the  reaction  of  their 
kindling  interest  in  his  theme,  and  the  soul  conscious  of  the 
teeming  thoughts  and  emotions  yet  to  come,  and  panting  to 
attain  the  good  end  at  which  he  is  constantly  looking,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  check  the  growing  enthusiasm.     The  man,  the 
Christian,  and  the  orator  within  him,  all  combine  to  make  him 
earnest 
•     '^       6,  The  preacher  will  always  be  natural    He  is  controlled  by 
H^^  lus  own  intention  in  his  address,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
'  ^-^  ♦     be  puts  over  his  thoughts  to  gain  his  end  gives  him  no  opportu- 
^    ,^  '*    nity  to  borrow;  no  leisure  to  look  about  for  models  to  imitate; 
'  *  >/       no  interest  in  any  work  of  self-criticizing,  to  see  if  he  is  coming 
up  to  some  ideal  standard  in  his  own  imagination.     He  is  intent 
and  absorbed  in  the  one  work  of  transfusing  his  deep  convictions 
and  emotions  through  Uie  audience,  and  he  cares  nothing  about 
himself,  thinks  nothing  about  himself,  but  works  spontaneously, 
eamestiy,  natundly,  right  onward  to  his  issue.     The  logic  and 
language,  the  style  and  elocution,  are  all  prompted  from  the 
native  impnlses  within  him,  and  there  can  be  no  affectations,  no 
awkward  constraints,  no  conceited  blandishments  of  style  and 
manner,  no  tricks  of  voice  or  look  or  "  start  theatric,"  as  the  clap- 
trap expedients  to  catch  applause  and  force  himself  into  popular 
notoriety.     His  one  end  has  but  one  way  to  it,  and  he  goes  on 
jright  manfully  and  eamestiy,  and  thus  naturally,  till  he  reaches 
it 

6.  The  jpreacher  is  always  appropriate.  The  place  and  the 
-  .  people,  theT occasion  and  the  circmnstances  have  all  been  con* 
t  -^  ^  imlted  in  the  fixing  of  his  aim  and  the  'selection  of  his  theme, 
fuad  the  intention  to  give  his  thought  over  to  his  audience,  spon- 
taneously  shapes  all  his  speech  and  its  deUvery  directly  to  the 
end  in  view.  His  whole  address  is  to  the  thing  in  hand,  and,  in 
his  earnestness  to  reach  it,  he  will  be  Impatient  of  all  superfluous 
And.impertinent  matter.    He  will  want  nothing  that  is  not  appro- 
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priate  and  anxiliary  to  his  main  design.  He  has  no  good  sayings 
laid  by,  which  he  can  turn  aside  to  bring  in ;  no  bright  thoughts 
and  fine  figures  kept  in  store,  that  he  ostentatiously  patches  on 
to  his  sermon ;  but  his  mind  is  so  intent  on  his  main  end,  and  so 
absorbed  in  the  work,  that,  spontaneously,  the  most  fitting  words 
and  expressions  come  up  into  use ;  the  most  apt  tones  and  ges- 
^  ^  tures  suggest  themselves ;  and  he  employs  them  all  naturally, 
gracefully,  and  thus  appropriately.  His  whole  address  is  a  Hv- 
\ing  production,  taking  in  and  assimilating  all  that  is  congenial, 
aiid  casting  out  and  sloughing  ofi*  all  that  is  dead  and  cumbrous. 
In  closing,  we  add,  that  such  a  preacher  will  always  be  effec^ 
five.  God  may  in  sovereignty  send  his  Spirit  where  he  will,  and 
bless  the  preaching  which  is  not,  in  any  eminent  sense,  eloquent. 
But,  usually,  the  special  influences  of  the  Spirit  follow  the  most 
direct  and  earnest  preaching.  The  eloquence,  which  the  above 
determined  and  applied  rhetoric  teaches,  is  directly  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  conforms  to  all  the  conditions 
of  free  intelligent  agency,  and  runs  directly  in  the  lines  pre* 
scribed  for  associated  interest  and  sympathy.  It  has  a  power  of 
its  own,  and,  so  long  as  the  human  spirit  is  true  to  its  own  laws 
of  feeling  and  action,  it  must  recognize  the  force  of  a  living  inten* 
^  tion  which  quickens  and  energizes  the  address  that  is  made  to 
it  The  glowing  thoughts  in  burning  words  which  come  full 
from  the  ardent  soul  of  one  man,  and  pour  themselves  into  the 
kindling  minds  of  other  men,  must  greatly  move  and  interest 
them.  And  especially  those  Divine  words  which  the  preacher 
utters,  that  **  are  spirit  and  life,"  must  take  hold  upon  the  sensi- 
bilities of  sinful  men.  Those  great  truths  of  pardon,  redemption, 
justification,  and  final  glory,  cannot  recujh  the  consciences  of 
depraved  and  condemned  men,  in  the  power  of  this  eloquence, 
without  at  least  arousing  and  alarming  them.  Man's  moral 
nature,  though  fallen,  answers  directly  back  to  such  appeals, 
and  even  stupidity  is  startled,  and  carnal  security  is  made  to  be 
afVaid,  The  preacher  discharges  his  conscience  in  thus  fulfilling 
his  commission ;  the  guilty  are  alarmed ;  and  we  may  confidingly 
pray  and  expect,  that  God  will  effectually  work  by  his  own 
Spirit,  and  "  give  the  increase," 
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ARTICLE    II. 

PHBBNOLOGY. 

By  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D.,  Professor  in  Bangor  Theological  Seminary. 
[Concluded  from  Vol.  X  p.  672.] 

Although  we  have  done  with  the  five  fundamental  principles 
of  phrenology,  we  have  still  some  additional  objections  and  re- 
marks, to  wiiich  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

First  of  all,  we  object  to  the  name  of  this  alleged  science.  It 
should  never  have  been  called  phrenology.  It  should  rather  have 
retained  the  name  which  Dr.  Gall  first  gave  to  it,  cramology. 
Phrenology  is  the  science  of  mind ;  whereas  this  is  primarily  the 
science  of  skulls.  To  be  sure,  it  treats  of  the  mind  more  or  less ; 
but  only  of  the  mind  as  manifested  through  the  brain  and  ^mll. 
The  brain  is,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  organ  of  the  mind ;  and 
the  size  of  the  brain,  as  indicated  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
skull,  is  the  measure  of  the  mind's  power.  The  brain  consists 
of  a  congeries  of  organs,  whose  base  is  indicated  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  skull ;  each  of  these  organs  has  a  corresponding 
mental  faculty,  which  operates  by  it,  and  through  it  In  propor* 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  organ,  as  indicated  on  the  rirall,  is  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  its  corresponding  faculty;  hence,  by  an 
examination  of  the  skull,  the  mental  traits  of  the  subject  may 
be  discovered.  Such  are  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
science ;  and  who  does  not  see  that  it  is  rather  crcmiology,  than 
phrenoU^j  ?  It  does  not  begin  with  the  mind,  ascertain  its  phe- 
nomena and  faculties,  and  from  these  reason  outward  to  the 
skuU ;  but  it  begins  with  the  skull — its  size,  its  shape,  its  inden- 
tations, and  bumps ;  from  which  it  infers  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  brain ;  and  from  this  the  faculties  and  character  of  the  mind. 
It  is  primarily,  therefore,  cranioiogy  and  not  phrenology,  and  should 
not  have  been  honored  by  its  indiscreet  firiends  with  a  name 
which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it  So  far  as  the  force  of  a 
name  is  concerned,  they  have  in  this  way  converted  the  noble 
science  of  mind  (as  one  expresses  it)  into  "  a  mere  Golgotha  — 
a  place  of  skulls."  \ 

Our  second  remark  is,  that,  so  far  as  important  practical  knowl- 
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edge  is  concerned,  phrenology  teaches  nothing  new.  One  would 
think,  from  the  boasts  of  its  friends,  fit>m  the  sounding  eulogiums 
which  they  are  wont  to  pass  upon  it,  that  it  had  introduced  a 
new  era  in  philosophy,  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  guiding 
star  of  the  age.  They  claim  that  it  is  the  most  valuable  discovery 
ever  made,  and  that  it  will  contribute  more  important  aid  towards 
the  education  and  gradual  improvement  of  the  race,  than  can  be 
derived  from  any  other  source.  **  Before  the  appearance  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  the  science  of  mind  was  in 
much  the  same  state  as  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  prior  to 
Galileo  and  Newton."  Again,  he  says :  "  The  discoveries  of  the 
revolution  of  the  globe,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  were 
splendid  displays  of  genius  in  their  authors,  and  interesting  and 
beneficial  to  mankind ;  but  their  results,  compared  with  the  eon- 
sequences  which  must  inevitably  follow  from  Dr.  Gall's  discovery 
of  the  functions  of  the  brain,  sink  into  relative  insignificance."  ^ 
Let  us,  then,  look  at  the  subject  a  little,  and  see  whether  these 
boasts  have  ever  been  realized ;  see  what  phrenology  haA  done, 
or  is  Hkely  to  do,  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.  It  has  told  us  a 
great  deal — which  we  do  not  believe  —  about  the  functions  and 
organs  of  the  bmin,  and  the  ability  of  the  operator,  by  fumbling 
over  the  head,  to  decide  upon  the  mental  traits  and  character  of 
its  owner.  It  has  introduced  a  new  and  barbarous  phraseology, 
under  cover  of  which  the  commonest  truths  are  made  to  assume 
a  strange  and  scientific  appearance.  Still,  it  nmy  be  said,  and 
said  in  truth,  that  so  far  as  itnportaaU  practical  knowledge  is  con* 
cemed,  phrenology  teaches  nothing  new.  It  was  known,  ages 
ago,  that  there  were  important  difierences  among  men  in  genius, 
disposition,  propensities,  habits,  and  traits  of  moral  and  religious 
character.  Phrenology  has  taught  us  nothing  new  on  this  sub- 
ject, except  that  it  refers  these  different  traits  to  different  bumpq 
on  the  head,  a  theory  which  we  have  shown  to  be  unfounded, 
and  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  be  a  circumstance  of  very  little 
importance.  Again ;  it  was  known,  long  before  plurenology  was 
bom,  that  the  exercise  of  any  faculty,  or  the  indulgence  of  any 
propensity  or  habit,  tended  to  increase  and  strengthen  it;  and 

mm    <•  'I  ■■■■■■■  i.».— — IBW— "w^"  ■    ■  M 

}  At  the  close  of  the  foarteentli  volame  of  their  Phrenological  Joornal,  th9 
Messrs.  Fowler  very  modestly  say :  "  The  Journal  has  done  jnore  to  create  an 
interest  in  the  true  philosophy  of  mind,  and  to  awaken  a  spnit  of  self-culture, 
than  all  other  periodioaU,  since  U$  esiaUinhment,"  "  Let  another  praise  &ee,  «q4 
not  tlpne  qwa  numth-^  a  stnmger,  and  not  thine  own  lipg."  Frov.  37;  8, 
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hence,  that  it  was  indispensable,  in  a  good  moral  education,  to 
repress  the  indulgence  of  eTer3rthing  evil,  and  encourage  the 
exercise  of  everything  good.  Phrenology  has  nothing  new  on 
this  subject,  except  its  uncouth  phraseology ;  and  that  only  serves 
to  make  a  plain  matter  obscure,  or  (as  the  Scripture  hath  it)  to 
"  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

The  great  object  of  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  popular  work  on  "  the 
Constitution  of  Man,"  is  to  show,  that  we  are  made  subject  to 
three  classes  of  laws,  physical,  orgcmic  and  mora/;  and  that  st^- 
firing  is  the  penalty  for  violating  any  of  them.    But  men  knew 
all  this  before.     Who  did  not  know,  that,  if  he  stepped  oflf  a  pre- 
cipice, he  would  fall -and  hurt  him;  that,  if  he  overloaded  his 
stomach,  he  would  sujflTer  firom  indigestion ;  and  that,  if  he  was 
wicked  and  cruel,  his  conscience  would  be  likely  to  trouble  him 
more  or  less.     We  are  constrained  to  think,  therefore,  that  this 
most  popular  of  all  phrenological  books  has  added  very  little  to 
the  extent  of  human  knowledge.     Stripped  of  its  phtenological 
cant  and  verbiage,  it  will  be  found  to  contain  httle  more  than 
stale  truisms,  some  of  which  the  child  will  understand,  especially 
after  he  has  had  a  few  hard  falls,  or  has  made  himself  sick  once 
or  twice  by  eating  green  fruit,  or  has  felt  some  twinges  of  con- 
science, after  striking  his  brother,  or  telling  a  he. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Combe,  in  his  more  candid  moments,  does  not 
pretend  to  have  advanced  anything  of  importance  that  is  new. 
"  I  lay  no  chum,"  says  he  in  his  Preface,  "  to  originality  of  con- 
ception. The  materials  employed  he  open  to  all  men.  Taken 
separately,  I  would  hardly  say  that  a  new  truth  has  been  pre- 
sented, in  the  following  work.  The  facts  have  nearly  all  been 
admitted  and  employed,  again  and  again,  by  writers  on  morals, 
from  the  time  of  So<arates  down  to  the  present  day." 

What  Mr.  Combe  here  acknowledges  of  himself,  is  more  emi- 
nently true  of  inferior  writers  and  speakers  on  the  same  subject 
A  gentleman  in  England,  ''who  had  been  most  sucoessfrdly 
engaged  in  the  business  of  education  for  more  than  forty  years, 
was  induced  to  attend  a  course  of  phrenological  lectures,  under 
the  assurance  that  this  new  philosophy  would  afibrd  him  vast 
assistance  in  his  vocation.  But  at  the  close  of  tlie  lectures  he 
solemnly  declared,  he  had  not  heard  a  single  principle  enun- 
ciated, which  had  not  been  constantly  in  his  view,  from  the  time 
when  the  claims  of  phrenology  were  unknown  in  Britain." 
We  would  go  even  further  than  Ihis,  and  say,  with  Mr.  Morell, 
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that,  so  far  as  mirul  is  concerned,  plirenology  never  c(m  teacli 
anything  new.     It  can  only  assign  certain  ascertmned  mental 
qualities  and  propensities  to  what  are  conceived  to  be    tlieir 
appropriate  organs  on  the  skull.     But  by  the  supposition,  these 
mental  qualities  are  already  ascertamed,  ,  They  uiust  be  ascer- 
tained, every  one  of  them.     And  we  must  come  to  the  ktiowledg'e 
of  them  in  the  ordinary  way,  that  is,  by  reflection  and  coTUsci^ncs^ 
ness,  before  the  phrenologist  can  get  hold  of  them,  and  assigjz 
them  to  their  material  organs. 

Our  next  objection  to  phrenology  grows  out  of  its  bearings  and 
teachings  on  the  subject  of  education.  Much  credit  is  claimed 
for  it,  by  its  advocates,  on  the  score  of  education.  Parents  have 
been  earnestly  advised  to  obtain  chaits  of  their  children's  heads, 
that  they  may  know  early  their  dispositions  and  propensities,  and 
thus  be  able  to  conduct  their  education  in  the  wisest  manner. 
And,  if  any  accurate,  reliable  knowledge  coidd  be  obtained  in 
this  way,  we  allow  that  it  might  be  of  some  importance.  But 
suppose  (what  is  undoubtedly  the  fact)  that  no  such  reliable 
knowledge  can  be  obtained.  Suppose  the  parent,  instead  of  get- 
ting any  true  ideas  concerning  his  cliildren,  gets  tlie  opposite ; 
instead  of  being  instructed,  he  is  deceived.  The  influence  of 
plurenology,  in  this  view,  can  only  be  hurtful,  both  to  parents  and 
children.  There  is  a  nuturaZ  method  in  which  parents  are  to 
learn  the  particular  genius,  the  aptitudes,  the  propensities,  and 
dispositions  of  their  children  ;  and  tliis  is  by  close  observation  and 
icatcfifulness.  But  the  parent  has  no  time,  or  no  heart  for  tliis. 
He  must  come  to  liis  conclusions  by  a  shorter  cut.  And  so  he 
applies  to  the  plirenologist,  and  gets  a  chart  But  his  chart  is  no 
better  than  white  paper.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  deal  worse.  White 
paper  would  not  deceive  him;  whereas  his  chart,  if  he  rchcs 
upon  it,  will  be  very  hkely  to  lead  him  astmy. 

Nor  is  the  effect  of  the  process  any  better  upon  cluldrcn  and 
young  persons.  They  are  led  to  believe  that  they  have  got  the 
truth,  respecting  their  talents,  their  genius,  their  disposition,  their 
destiny ;  and  they  follow  it  out  as  such,  until  they  find,  too  late, 
that  they  have  been  deluded.  More  than  one  case  we  have  our- 
selves known,  in  wliich  young  men  have  been  completely  baffled, 
tunied  aside  from  their  appropriate  pursuits,  and  in  effect  almost 
mined,  by  trusting  to  their  phrenological  advisers. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  way  in  wliich  phrenology  bears  disas- 
trously on  the  cause  of  education.     Its  doctrine  of  distinct,  inde- 
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pendent  organs  and  faculties,  is  not  only  false  in  fitct,  but  inju- 
lious  in  its  influence.  The  doctrine  is,  as  we  have  before  re- 
marked, that  these  numerous  mental  faculties  are  $o  distinct, 
that  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  one,  has  no  tendency  to 
improve  any  other.  "  It  would  be  as  unreasonable,"  says  Mr. 
Simpson,  "  to  attempt  to  sharpen  hearing  by  exercising  the  eyes," 
as  to  improve  one  mental  faculty,  by  working  another.  Now  we 
all  kno^w  that  this  statement  is  not  true.  Almost  any  sort  of 
-  mental  application  imparts  strength  and  vigor  to  the  tohole  mind ; 
jost  as  exercising  the  arms,  the  legs,  the  chest,  diffiises  strength 
and  elasticity  through  the  entire  firame. 

And  not  only  is  Uiis  position  false  in  fact,  it  is  of  hurtfid  injki'     J 
ence.     It  is  this  whidi  has  led  phrenologists  to  oppose  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  and  the  regular,  grammatical  study  of 
all  languages.    "  By  such  study,"  says  Mr.  Levison,  "  the  mind 
is  cnonped ;  many  of  the  most  useful  fietculties  remain  in  a  state 
€i  inactivity ;  while  verbcU  memory,  like  an  especkl  favcmte,  en- 
grosses aU  attention  to  itself."    This  writer  admits  ^  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  vernacular  tongue  is  of  great  importance,"  yet  this, 
he  thinks,  may  be  better  acquired  **  without  the  usual  drudgery 
of  poring  over  a  grammar.    Let  a  child  know  the  names  of  all 
things  it  sees,  and  how  we  express  their  qualities  and  modes  of 
existence,  and  this  plan,  combined  with  a  free  intercourse  with 
int^igent  adults,  will  practically  p<Hnt  out,"  without  a  grammar, 
**  the  natural  mode  of  arranging  words  to  give  the  order  of  our 
ideas." 

Nor  are  languages  the  only  study  which  phrenology  proscribes. 
Listen  to  the  following  edifying  passage  from  the  Kev.  Geoi^e 
Blackburn :  **  What  has  the  study  o£  mathematics  to  do  with 
giving  success  to  one  in  the  clerical  profession,  or  to  one  who  is 
occupied  with  the  study  of  moral  philosophy?  Or  what  has 
Greek  or  Latin  to  do  with  a  successfiil  prosecution  of  the  science 
of  astronomy,  or  of  chemistry  ?  Oh,  it  will  be  said,  the  stady  of 
mathematics  is  essential  to  the  clergyman  and  moral  philosopher, 
because  it  tends  wonderfully  to  discipline  and  strengthen  the 
understanding ;  and  that  of  ^e  Greek  and  Latin,  because  they 
make  us  better  acquainted  v^ith  our  vernacular  language,  and 
tend  likewise  to  elevate  and  expand  the  mind  Now  phrenology 
demcmstrates  that  there  is  no  sort  of  relation  between  matkem^atical 
and  moral  reasomng ;  that  they  depend  upon  different  and  distinet 
/acuities;  and  that,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  fonner  may 
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be  exercised  forever,  without  m  ike  least  discvpUmng  or  improvmg 
the  laUer.     And  as  to  languages,  it  shows  that  a  knowledge  of 

them  is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  a  single  faculty,  wliich 
may  bo  powerfully  active  even  in  the  serai -idiot,  who  is  well- 
nigh  incapable  of  combining  two  ideas  and  inferring  from  them 
a  thhd." 

This  remarkable  passage  is  in  hannony  with  the  general  strain 
of  plirenological  teacliing  on  the  same  subject  Its  positions  are 
justly  deducible  from  the  doctrine  of  nuniermis  distinct  faculties 
ancl  organs  —  so  distinct,  that  the  exercise  of  one  tends  not  at  all 
to  the  improvement  of  any  other.  And  yet  these  positions  are 
so  palpably  false,  and  of  so  evidently  destructive  bearing  ujx)n 
all  the  interests  of  education,  that  tbey  might  be  sufficient  alone 
to  refute  and  demohsh  the  whole  phrenological  theory.  **  Plu'e- 
nology  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  sort  of  relation  between 
mathematical  and  moral  reasoning  I  that  they  depend  upon  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  faculties  I  and  that,  by  necessary  consequence, 
the  former  may  be  exercised  forever,  without  in  the  least  disci- 
pUning  or  improving  the  latter  I "  It  demonstrates,  that  '*  a  knowl- 
edge of  languages  is  obtained  tlnough  the  medium  of  a  single 
faculty,  wliich  may  be  powerfully  active,  even  in  the  semi-idiot  I " 
If  phrenology  dononstrates  all  tliis,  we  have  only  to  say  that  it 
demonstrates  a  tissue  of  gross  false/ioods ;  and  thus  proves  itself 
untrue.  And  not  only  so,  it  lays  its  axe  at  the  root  of  all  sound 
and  rehable  systems  of  education.  Carried  consistently  out,  it 
would  overturn  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  reduce 
us  quickly  to  a  serai -savage  and  uncultivated  state. 

But  we  have  a  more  serious  charge  against  phrenology,  than 
either  of  those  which  have  been  noticed.  We  are  constrained 
to  regard  it  as  of  a  dangerous  moral  and  reUgiom  tendency ;  and 
that  in  seveml  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  its  tendencies  are  to  niMcricdism,  We  do 
not  say  that  it  absolutely  and  necessarily  leads  to  this ;  much 
less  would  we  say  that  all  phrenologists  are  materiahsts.  And 
yet  the  tendency  is  obviously  and  strongly  in  that  direction.  We 
hear  so  much  of  the  brain,  and  the  numerous  organs  of  the  brain, 
and  are  told  so  confidently  that  everything  depends  upon  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  organs,  that  we  come  naturally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  man  is  all  orga^is ;  that  he  has  no  mind,  no  soul 
besides.  So  much  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  tnaterial  in  man, 
that  the  spiritual  is  overlooked,  if  not  discarded.  .,,.-.- 
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With,  regard  to  this  question  of  materialism,  phrenologists  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  those  who  are  not  mate- 
rialists. These  hold  that  man  has  a  soul  distinct,  in  nature,  from 
the  body,  and  that  the  brain  is  but  the  material  organ  through 
which  the  spirit  acts;  just  as  the  external  senses  are  organs 
through  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the  outer  world. 
This  is  altogether  the  better  class  of  phrenolc^pstB ;  and  yet,  to 
their  UKnre  advanced  brethren,  they  are  dejects  of  suspicion,  if 
not  contempt  They  are  regarded  as  the  slaves  of  an  early  pre- 
judice, and  as  afiraid  to  carry  out  a  new  and  noble  science  to  its 
bestreaxdts. 

The  second  dass  of  phrenologists  are  in  donbt^  whether  man 
has  any  soul  distinct  firom  the  body,  or  not,  and  believe  the  ques- 
tion  to  be  quite  insolvable  and  unimportant     Thus  Mr.  Combe 
•ays :  *<  The  solution  of  this  question/'  as  to  the  material  or  imma- 
terial nature  of  the  soul, "  is  not  only  unimportant  but  impossible." 
▲  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal  says :  "  We 
know  nothing  whatever  concerning  the  substance  of  the  mind," 
whether  it  be  material,  or  not    A  writer  in  the  **  Annals  of  Phre^ 
nology,"  an  American  publication*  echoes  the  same  sentiment : 
''  Ko  one  knows  whether  the  human  mind  is  material,  or  not" 

But  the  third  class  of  phrenologists,  the  more  advanced  class, 
tiiose  who  think  themselves  the  most  faithful  exjiounders  of 
the  doctrine,  have  no  doubt  at  all  on  the  subject  They  believe 
the  whole  man  to  be  constituted  of  matter,  and  that  there  is  no 
proper  distinction  between  the  body  and  the  souL  Thus  one 
tells  us :  "A  spirit  is  no  immaterial  substance.  On  the  contrary, 
the  spiritual  organization  is  composed  of  matter,  in  a  very  high 
state  of  refinement  and  attenuation."  Another  says :  '*  Immate'' 
rial  substance  or  essence  is  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  human 
imagination,  altogether  unknown  to  our  senses  or  imderstanding. 
Everything  we  see,  hear  and  feel,  is  material,  and  our  own  minds 
are  unknown  to  us,  except  as  incorporated  with  matter."  Still 
another  says :  "  As  we  never  become  acquainted  with  either  the 
Hving  or  the  intelligent  principle,  unconnected  with  material 
oiganization,  so  we  have  no  phihsqp/idcal  reason  to  regard  them  as 
separate  existences.  They  may  be  properties  of  peculiarly  con* 
structed  matter."  A  philosopher  of  this  class  once  said  to  us, 
that  "  the  brain  generates  ideas  as  really  and  truly  as  the  liver 
does  bile,"  and  that "  it  is  nonsense  to  think  or  spei^of  anything 
pertaining  to  us,  which  is  not  matter." 
Vol.  XL  No.  41.  3 
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We  trust  that  nothing  further  need  be  said  as  to  the  tendencies 
of  phrenology.  They  axe  naturally  and  obviously  to  a  gross 
materioHsm.  Thither  its  bolder  and  more  consistent  advocates 
speedily  arrive ;  and  those  who  are  restrained  from  it  are  held 
back,  not  by  anything  in  the  system  itself,  but  by  other  and  beU 
ter  influences. 

By  its  bearings  towards  materialism,  phrenology  tends,  of  ne- 
cessity, to  fataUsm;  a  denial  of  the  proper  free  agency  of  man, 
and  his  responsibihty  for  his  actions.  Materialism  always  ends 
in  fatalism.  Not  an  instance,  we  presume,  can  be  found,  from 
the  times  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  to  the  present,  of  aa 
individual,  who  regarded  the  whole  man  as  mcUeriod,  who  denied 
the  proper  distinction  between  body  and  soul,  without  also  deny- 
ing free  agency  and  human  accountability.  Why  should  it 
not  be  so  ?  How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Material  9,Uxn&  cannot 
make  a  toiU —  Vifree  wilL  Material  atoms  cannot  choose,  refttse, 
desire,  resolve,  and  act,  and  feel  responsible  for  their  actions. 
Material  atoms  cannot  move,  except  as  they  are  moved,  aad 
that,  too,  by  physical  causes ;  and  there  is  no  more  vcduntari* 
ness  in  their  motions,  than  there  is  in  the  motions  of  a  clock, 
or  amilL 

But  phrenology  tends  to  fatalism,  not  only  as  it  tends  to  mate* 
halism,  but  because  it  entirely  and  confessedly  takes  awaif  tke 
human  icUL  It  destroys  not  only  free  will,  but  the  will  itself. 
The  will  has  no  organ  assigned  to  it  on  the  cranium ;  it  is  not 
once  mentioned  among  our  faculties ;  and  in  place  of  it  we  have 
only  a  congeries  of  instincts  and  impulses,  which  move  as  they 
are  moved,  and  control  the  mem.  Thus  one  writer  says :  ''  Man 
is  not  less  a  bundle  of  instincts,  than  were  the  fasces  which 
were  carried  before  the  Bomcm  consuls  a  bundle  of  twigs." 
And  Spurzheim  says :  "  Will  is  no  mcnre  a  fundamental  power, 
than  is  the  instinct  of  animals.  It  is  only  the  effect  of  every 
primitive  faculty  of  the  mind.  Each  faculty  being  active,  (nto* 
duces  an  inclination,  a  desire,  a  kind  of  vrilL" 

But  in  taking  away  the  human  wiU,  and  substituting  instincts 
and  impulses  in  its  place,  plirenology  must,  of  course,  destroy 
human  freedom.  There  can  be  no  free  agency  without  a  will, 
any  more  than  there  can  be  tliought  or  reason  without  an  intellect 
And  when  free  agency  is  gone,  moral  character  and  responsibihty, 
and  the  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert,  are  gone  with  it ;  and  nothing 
is  left  to  guide  the  actions  of  men  but  blind  instincts  and  impulses, 
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amounting  to  a  physical  necessity.    Men  must  act  according  to 
their  organs  and  impulses,  whether  these  he  good  or  eviL 

And  'wliat  is  the  hearing  of  such  a  doctrine  upon  the  nature 

of  sin  and  crwfte,  and  the  desert  of  pwmshment  ?     This  question 

opens  a  field  of  thought  too  important  to  he  passed  hghtly  over. 

Sin,  according  to  the  phrenologists,  is  rather  a  misfbrtume  to  he 

pitied;  a  cfisMus  to  he,  if  possible,  cnrhed  and  cored,  than  a  mora/ 

wrongy  an  offence  against  God,  for  which  the  perpetrator  is  guilty 

and  deserving  of  punishment    Thus  Mr.  Combe  says :  '*  Accord* 

ing  to  this  view,  certain  individuals  are  unfartwuUe  at  birth,  in 

having  xeeeived  organs  from  their  parents  so  ill-proportioned, 

that  abuse  of  them  is  an  almost  ineviteMe  consequence''    "  There 

exist  individuals,"  says  Prof  Caldwell,  ''who  steal,  and  others 

who  deceive  and  lie,  by  a  force  of  instinct  which  seems  irrestst" 

Me.     In  others,  the  instinct  of  destntctivetuss  is  Uke  that  of  the 

tiger.     Nothing  can  appease  it  but  blood."     Mr.  Combe  repre* 

sents  the  convicted  criminal  ns"the  victim  of  his  own  nature^  and 

external  condition.**    At  the  same  time,  "  he  is  not  the  cause  of 

the  unfortunate  prep^mderance  of  the  animal  organs  in  his  brain. 

Neither  is  he  the  cause  of  the  external  circumstances  which  lead 

his  propensities  into  abuse."     He  is,  therefore,  to  be  pitied  more 

than  blamed.     He  is  to  be  taken  care  of  and  restrained,  so  that 

he  may  not  be  left  to  injure  himself  or  others,  but  not  punished^ 

as  though  he  had  done  anything  wilfully  wrong. 

Having  exhibited  the  head  of  Pope  Alexander  VL,  or  what 
purports  to  be  a  drawing  of  his  head,  Mr.  Combe  further  says : 
**  Such  a  brain  is  no  more  adequate  to  the  manifestation  of  Chris* 
tian  virtues,  than  the  brain  of  an  idiot  is  to  the  exhibitioa  of  the 
intellect  of  a  Leibnitz  or  a  Bacon."  "  Such  a  head  is  unfit  for 
amy  employment  of  a  superior  kind,  and  never  gives  birth  to  sen* 
timents  of  humanity." 

Pope  Alexander  VL  was,  iiideed,  a  monster  of  wickedness. 
He  has  been  called,  not  improperly,  "  the  Nero  of  the  Pontiffs." 
But,  accordiqg  to  the  view  here  taken,  wherein  was  he  culpable  ? 
Whereia  was  he,  properly  speaking,  wicked  at  all  ?  '*  His  brain 
was  no  more  adequate  to  the  manifestation  of  Christian  virtues, 
than  the  brain  of  an  idiot"  He  was  the  victim,  therefore,  of  his 
biain,  which  he  had  no  hand  in  creating,  and  for  which  he  was 
to  be  pitied^  but  not  blamed.  It  was  unfortunate,  indeed,  that 
he  was  exalted  to  so  high  a  station,  that  he  was  placed  in  cir- 
comstances  to  do  so  much  mischief    But  we  are  in  fault  in 
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pronouncing  him  a  monster  of  wickedness^  who  justly  deserves 
the  execration  of  mankind. 

The  New  York  Phrenological  Journal  presents  us  with  the 
picture  of  another  head  —  whether  from  life,  or  not,  we  cannot 
say  —  and  descants  upon  it  in  the  following  terms :  "  Such  a 
head  will  be  sensiial  in  love ;  ferocious,  stubborn,  and  contrary 
in  disposition ;  a  glutton  in  appetite ;  destitute  of  taste  and  refine- 
ment ;  stupid  in  intellect ;  incapable  of  reasoning ;  and  extremely 
low  in  moral  emotion ;  a  natural  vagabond,  open  to  all  the  excite- 
ments to  low  and  vulgar  criminality ;  a  being  who,  for  the  sake 
of  society,  should  be  guarded  by  law,  as  we  would  a  lunatic," 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  character,  embodying  all  the  bad 
quahties  which  can  cluster  around,  or  be  crowded  into,  a  human 
being.  And  yet,  in  what  respect  is  he  strictly  blametoortJiy  for 
one  of  them  ?  They  grow  out  of  the  conformation  of  his  head ; 
and  he  did  not  make  liis  head.  As  Mr.  Combe  says :  "  He  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  preponderance  of  the  animal 
organs  in  his  brain.  Nor  was  he  the  cause  of  the  external  cir- 
cumstances which  led  his  propensities  astray.'*  He  is,  therefore, 
to  be  pitied,  but  not  blamed.  He  is  to  be  confined  and  taken 
care  of,  but  not  punished.  In  the  language  of  the  Journal  just 
quoted :  He  is  "  a  being  who,  for  tlie  sake  of  society,  should  be 
guarded  bij  law^  as  we  would  a  lunatic." 

Observe,  he  is  to  '*  be  guarded  by  law!'  But  how  is  tlie  law 
to  take  hold  of  such  an  one  ?  For  what  is  he  to  be  indicted  ? 
We  see  not  for  what,  imless  it  be  for  the  shape  of  his  head. 
He  may  not  have  darie  anything,  as  yet,  to  merit  punishment 
Indeed,  on  the  theory  before  us,  he  cannot  do  anything  to  merit 
punishment  Of  course,  he  must  be  tried  for  the  shape  of  his 
head,  and  tried  before  a  jury  of  phrenologists ;  because  no  others 
would  be  competent  to  ti*y  liim.  The  Lord  save  the  poor  fellow 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  such  a  jury ! 

Tlie  right  to  try  and  confine  a  man  for  the  shape  of  his  head, 
or,  in  phrenological  phraseology,  for  his  developments,  is  here  pre- 
sented in  the  shape  of  inference ;  though  we  think  a  just  infer- 
ence from  the  premises  given.  But  some  of  the  phrenologists 
advocate  it  openly.  Thus  Prof  Caldwell  says :  "  Convicts  should 
he  sentenced  to  a  period  of  imprisonment  and  disciphne,  propor- 
tioned, not  only  to  the  enormity  of  any  single  crime,  but  to  their 
age  and  developments.  Were  two  youths  convicted  of  crimes 
precisely  alike,  or  as  accomplices  in  the  same  crime,  the  one  of 
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better,  the  other  of  much  worse  developments,  the  latter  should  be 
sentenced  to  the  longest  discipline"  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Phrenological  Journal,  speaking  of  prisoners,  says :  "  The  measure 
of  the  restraint  ought  to  bear  reference,  not  so  much  to  the  amount 
of  crime  actually  committed,  as  to  the  degree  of  criminal  tendency 
in  the  individual"  "  Persons  having  brains  of**  a  certain  "  class 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  moral  patients,  and  treated  as  such ;  and 
the  form  <^  their  hrams^  combined  with  their  manifestation  of 
criminal  tendencies,  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  their  being 
sobjected  to  treatment"  i.  e.  confinement  " This,"  he  adds,  " is 
the  grand  practical  principle  that  must  be  adopted  and  acted  on, 
before  a  successful  result  in  criminal  legislation  can  be  reached." 

Here,  then,  we  have  it,  on  the  highest  phrenological  authority. 
Men  should  be  tried,  convicted  and  imprisoned,  not  so  much  for 
actual  crime  committed,  as  for  their  '* criminal  tendencies"  their 
cranial  **  developments  "  the  "form  of  their  brains" !  "  This  is  the 
grand  practical  principle  that  must  be  adopted  and  acted  on,  be- 
fore a  successful  result  in  criminal  legislation  can  be  reached." ! ! 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  wi^  the  positions  of  the  phrenolo- 
gists, as  to  the  nature  of  crime,  and  desert  of  punishment.  Mr. 
Combe  speaks  of  three  sources  of  crime,  and  only  three :  "  First, 
particular  organs  are  too  lai^e,  and  spontaneously  too  active; 
•econdly,  great  excitement  produced  by  external  causes;  and, 
thirdly,  ignorance  of  what  are  uses,  and  what  abuses,  of  the 
faculties."  And  each  of  these  causes,  he  says,  *'  exists,  indepen- 
dently  of  the  will  of  the  offender."  The  will,  therefore,  as  we 
might  expect  on  phrenological  principles,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  causes  of  crime  at  alL    It  is  excluded. 

But  in  excluding  the  will,  it  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Combe  excludes 
that  which  is,  in  fact,  the  cause  of  all  crime,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  that  crime  should  exist  He  forgets,  or  does  not  con- 
sider, what  crime  is,  **  It  is  not  simply  evil,  but  evil  arising  from 
one  definite  source ;  and  that  the  very  source  which  phrenology 
excludes,  viz.  the  consent  of  a  firee,  Responsible  u^,  l^e  crime 
of  murder,  for  example,  is  not  simply  the  killing  of  a  man.  The 
man  must  be  killed  moHciousfy,  wilfully,  Destructiveness,  in  the 
sense  of  the  phrenologists,  may  be  a  remote  cause ;  but  if  it  be 
destructiveness,  apart  from  a  respcmsible  and  consenting  will, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  maniac,  or  a  ravenous  beast,  it  is  not  murder. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  crime  at  all"  It  follows,  from  Mr.  Combe's 
theory  as  to  the  causes  of  crime,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  such 
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thing  as  crime ;  and  so  wc  are  brought  bock  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion as  before :  Tlic  criminal  incurs  no  guilt,  and  deser\^es  no 
punishment.  He  is  the  mere  victim  of  his  nature,  and  of  exter- 
nal circumstances. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Combe  alone  in  this  conclusion.  It  is  concurred 
in,  as  we  have  seen,  by  all  the  more  distinguished  plirenologists. 
Their  idea  is,  that  bad  dispositions  and  criminal  acts,  imply  ^- 
ease,  rather  than  guilt.  All  wrong  character  is  a  brain  disorder^ 
as  much  as  fever  is  a  disorder  of  the  body ;  and  we  can  no  more 
%vUl  (uu^ay  the  former,  than  the  latter.  The  words  sin,  guilt, 
blame -worthiness,  ill-desert,  have  no  place  in  the  nomenclature 
of  these  men,  as  they  have  no  ideas  corresponding  to  them  in 
their  pliilosophy. 

And  the  proper  idea  of  punishment  is  as  foreign  from  their 
system,  as  is  that  of  sin.  Pimishment,  we  axe  told,  serves  only 
to  *'  irritate  and  inflame  the  propensity  which  it  was  designed  to 
check.  We  might  as  well  undertake  to  whip  a  sore,  or  beat  the 
ty][>hus  fever  out  of  the  body,  or  steady  a  wild  horse  with  sj>urs," 
as  to  reform  a  vicious  mind  by  punislmient.  "  The  only  effect 
will  be  to  chafe  the  disorder  into  greater  malignity," 

The  true  course,  therefore,  is,  to  treat  the  transgressor  as  a 
patient  or  a  lumttic,  in  the  hands  of  a  j^hysician,  rather  than  as  a 
culprit  deserving  punishment.  "  Capital  punishments  should  be 
forthwith  abolished ;  prisons  should  be  turned  into  hospitals ;  the 
rod  of  the  parent  and  teat^her  should  be  laid  aside  ;  the  diseased, 
over- worked  organs  should  be  put  to  rest;  -while  their  too  feeble 
neighbors  shoidd  be  fed  and  drilled  into  activity."  Punislmient 
for  crime,  and  reward  for  well-doing,  are  both  entirely  foreign  to 
the  system.  They  "  both  appeal  to  the  animal  feelings,  and  thus 
serv^c  to  defeat  their  owai  proper  end,  which  is  to  set  the  m^ral 
feelings  on  the  tlurone."  f<- 

That  we  do  not  misrepresent  here  the  great  teachers  of  phre- 
nology, might  be  sho^^^l,  were  it  necessar\%  by  further  quotations. 
iSays  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal :  "  No  one  would  propose 
to  punish  a  man  capitally  for  being  infected  uath  a  contagious 
disease  ;  although  by  putting  liim  to  death,  at  its  first  appearance, 
we  might  save  many  lives  more  valuable  than  his.  Yet  it  would 
l)e  as  becoming  to  do  this,  and  thereby  protect  society  from 
pkijsicdl  contagion,  as  to  guard  it  from  moral  contagion,  by  the 
destnu'tion  of  a  patient,  who  was  defective  in  liis  moral  consti- 
tution." 
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Mr.  Simpson  says :  "  When  penitentiaries  shall  be  held  to  be 
hospitals  for  moral  patients,  and  not  engines  to  protect  society, 
by  holding  out  the  spectacle  of  the  sufferings  of  perfectly  free 
agents,  either  paying  back  the  loss  which  their  actions  have  occa- 
sioned, or  deterring  others  firom  crimes  by  their  example ;  the 
duration  of  the  convict's  detention  will  depend,  not  upon  the 
mere  act  which  brought  him  there,  but  upon  the  continuance  of 
his  disease."  The  purport  of  this  long,  bungling  and  obscure 
passage  is,  that  men  are  not  "  perfectly  free  agents ;"  that  sins 
and  crimes  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  particular  forms  of 
disease ;  that  prisons  should  be  considered  as  hospitals,  and  not 
places  of  punishment ;  and  that  the  term  of  confinement  should 
be  regulated,  not  by  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed,  but  by 
the  continuance  of  the  disorder. 

Mr.  Simpson^s  whole  book  (and  the  same  is  true  of  Mr.  Levi- 
son's)  is  based  upon  this  one  idea.  Their  plan  of  "  efficient  pro- 
tection from  crime"  is,  to  lay  hold  of  the  offender,  on  the  first 
l»reaking  out  of  his  disease,  and  keep  him  until  the  remedial 
{HTOcess  is  completed.  Murder,  they  tell  us,  comes  from  "  homi- 
cidal insanity,"  or  "  diseased  destructiveness.  To  torment  the 
murderer  will  not  annihilate  this  propensity.  The  only  remedy 
is,  to  stifle  the  disease,  by  exciting  the  other  propensities  into 
predominance." 

Much  has  been  thought  and  written,  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  on  the  punishment  of  crime,  and  the  proper  treatment  of 
its  perpetrators.  A  strcmg  sympathy  has  been  awakened  for 
poor  criminals,  thieves,  robbers,  murderers,  adulterers,  because 
they  have  been  punished  in  some  instances  severely,  as  they 
deserved.  This  course  of  remark,  assuming  the  appearance  of 
great  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  was  received  with  some 
favor  for  a  time ;  but  the  public  have,  at  length,  become  nau- 
seated with  it  They  see  through  it ;  see  the  folly  and  mischief 
of  it;  and  will  not  tolerate  it  further.  When  a  man  knocks  us 
down  upon  the  highway,  and  steals  our  purse ;  when  he  fires  our 
dwelling,  and  destroys  our  property,  and  perhaps  our  family; 
sensible  people  cannot  see  why  all  the  sympathy  of  the  commu- 
nity should  be  lavished  upon  Idm,  rather  than  upon  us;  why  he 
should  be  caressed,  and  cared  for,  and  screened  from  punishment, 
and  nursed  and  sheltered  in  a  hospital,  at  the  public  expense ; 
while  we  are  left,  unprotected,  to  bear  our  injuries  as  best  we 
may. 
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Sensible  people  are  beginning  to  inquire,  too,  as  to  the  cause 
of  these  new-fangled  notions.  Where  did  they  come  from? 
How  did  they  originate  ?  These  inquiries,  if  pursued,  will  lead 
directly,  and  by  a  very  short  process,  to  phrenology.  The  perni- 
cious notions  of  which  we  speak,  came  in  .upon  us  from  phre* 
nology.  They  have  been  nurtured  and  strengthened  by  it 
They  grow  right  out  of  it,  as  we  have  seen,  and  can  be  removed 
only  by  removing  the  cause.  When  we  return  to  the  plain 
teachings  of  the  Bible  and  of  common  sense  on  this  subject; 
when  we  come  to  regard  man  as  a  jDree,  responsible  agent, 
whose  acts  are  his  own ;  when  we  come  to  regard  him  as  guiky 
for  his  crimes,  and  deserving  of  punishment,  in  proportion  to  his 
guilt ;  when  society  is  left,  unembarrassed  by  the  whinings  and 
whimperings  of  miscalled  philanthropists,  to  in/Uct  such  punish- 
ment, without  the  prospect  or  hope  of  escape ;  then  the  wicked 
will  begin  to  fear,  and  crime  will  begin  to  diminish,  and  property 
and  life  will  be  more  secure. 

We  might  speak  of  other  social  evils  growing  out  of  these 
phrenological  speculations,  more  especially  as  they  bear  upon 
the  union  of  the  sexes,  and  the  permanence  and  happiness  of 
the  marriage  relation.  It  would  seem  from  much  that  we  read 
and  hear,  that  those  who  have  bad  heads  or  disordered  bodies* 
that  is,  from  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  our  whole  race,  ought  not  to 
marry  at  all.  Thus,  one  writer  says,  and  Mr.  Combe  endorses 
the  statement,  that  all  "  persons  in  any  way  constitutionally  en* 
feebled,  persons  predisposed  to  scrofula,  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, gout,  or  epilepsy,  should  conscientiously  abstain  from 
matrimony."  Or  if,  in  an  evil  hour,  such  persons  have  been 
married,  the  union  had  better  be  dissolved.  These  ill-shapeii 
heads  and  disordered  bodies  should  not  be  multiplied.  There  is 
quite  enough  of  them  in  the  world  already. 

This  doctrine  is  adapted,  if  not  to  prevent  or  dissolve  the 
marriage  relation,  to  produce  discontent  and  unhappiness  in  it 
A  pleasant  couple,  we  will  suppose,  soon  afler  marriage,  submit 
their  heads  to  the  examination  of  some  practised  phrenologist, 
and  he  decides  that  they  are  essentially  unlike.  One  is  intel- 
lectual, the  other  stupid  One  is  gentle,  the  other  obstinate* 
One  is  open-hearted  and  generous,  the  other  selfish  and  miserly. 
Now  here  is  a  terrible  secret  laid  open  to  this  happy  couple. 
They  learn — what  they  did  not  know  before,  though  they  may 
have  been  intimately  acquainted  for  years — that  they  have  no 
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congeniality,  that  tbey  ought  noTer  to  have  come  together,  and 
that  they  have  no  |»ospect  of  living  peacefaily,  much  less  hap* 
pily.  And 'this  revelation  of  their  prohable  destiny  will  have  a 
mighty  influence  in  accomplishing  it  The  more  they  confide 
in  what  hae  heen  said  to  them,  and  the  more  they  ponder  it,  the 
more  will  their  connubial  joys  be  marred,  and  the  cup  of  life 
wfll  be  embittered. 

Bat  we  cannot  dwell  longer  on  this  topic.  We  must  dismiss 
it  with  a  word,  and  hasten  to  the  religious  bearings  of  the  subject 
belcre  us.  We  profess  to  be  a  Christian  people.  We  profess 
to  bdieve  and  revere  &e  Bible,  and  to  find  our  rehgion  there. 
How,  then,  do  the  teachings  of  phrenology  compare  with  those 
of  the  'Hclty  Scriptures  ?    How  far  do  they  agree  together? 

The  views  which  have  been  already  presented  will  enable  us 
to  answer  these  questions,  in  part  The  Bible  teaches  the  exist- 
eaee  of  a  soul,  distinct  firom  the  body,  of  another  substance  from 
the  body,  which  is  to  survive  the  body,  and  Hve  in  a  future  state. 
In  other  words,  it  sets  its  face  against  every  form  and  degree  of 
matenahsm.  When  the  body  returns  to  the  earth,  as  it  was, 
the  spirit  is  to  return  to  God  who  gave  it  But  phrenology,  we 
have  seen,  if  it  does  not  end  necessarily  in  materialism,  ends 
there  very  firequently,  in  Jact,  It  has  a  strong  bearing  in  that 
direction,  and  many  of  its  advocates,  and  those,  too,  who  claim 
to  be  most  enlightened,  are  professed  materialists.  ''  Immaterial 
substance,"  diey  say, "  is  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, altogether  unknown  to  our  senses  or  understanding." 
But  so  far  as  phrenology  does  tend  to  materialism,  its  bearings, 
its  tendencies  are  obviously  against  the  Bible. 

Again;  the  Bible  assumes  everywhere,  that  man  is  a  free, 
respomrible  agent,  that  his  acts  are  his  own,  and  that  he  is  justly 
accountable  for  them.  As  much  as  this  is  imphed  in  all  the 
commands  of  Scripture ;  in  its  exhortations,  warnings,  persua- 
sions, motives ;  and  in  its  repeated  annunciations  of  a  coming 
day,  when  we  must  give  an  account  of  ourselves  to  God.  But 
in  respect  to  this  matter  of  moral  agency,  phrenology  teaches 
quite  ano^er  doctrine.  It  denies  to  man  the  faculty  of  teiU,  and 
represents  his  actions  as  the  result  of  his  cerebral  organization, 
and  of  external  circumstances;  conditions  which  he  did  not 
create,  and  over  which  he  has  no  control 

ScOi  again ;  the  liable  speaks  of  sin,  not  as  a  misfortune,  or  aft 
merely  an  evil,  but  as  an  qfence,B,  wrong,  to  God,  to  the  universe, 
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and  to  the  soul  of  the  perpetrator;  as  that  which  confers  guilt, 
and  justly  exposes  to  Divine  punishment  But  all  this  is  childish 
and  obsolete,  in  the  ears  of  the  practised  phrenologist  Such 
notions  may  have  been  current  once,  but  not  now.  They  are 
among  the  things  which,  in  these  times  of  progress,  have  waxed 
old,  and  are  ready  to  vanish  away.  Sin  is  a  disease,  not  a  crime. 
It  confers  no  stain  of  guilt  It  carries  with  it  no  ill«desert  Its 
perpetrator  should  be  pitied,  and,  if  dangerous  to  himself  or  to 
society,  should  be  taken  care  of;  but  let  him  not  be  punished, 
by  God  or  man,  in  this  world  or  the  next  We  might  as  well 
"  whip  a  sore,  or  beat  the  typhus  fever  out  of  a  man's  body,  or 
steady  a  wild  horse  with  spurs." 

The  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  as  revealed  in  the  Scrip* 
tures,  rests  on  the  supposition,  that  men  are  guilty,  self-ruined 
creatures,  whom  Christ  came  into  the  worid  to  seek  and  to  save. 
But  if  men  are  not  in  the  situation  here  supposed;  if  they  are 
not  personally  sinful,  guilty,  and  deserving  of  punishment,— 
and  phrenology  assures  us  they  are  not;  then  this  scheme  of 
redemption,  so  called,  is  all  a  farce.  It  is  not  needed,  it  cannot 
be  applied,  nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  alleged  facts  of  it 
ever  occurred. 

Thus  far  we  have  the  light  of  the  foregoing  discussion  to  aid 
ns  in  our  present  inquiry ;  to  show  us  the  diMgreement,  the  am^ 
tradictUm,  between  phrenology  and  Christianity.  But  in  justice 
I  (.  I  to  the  subject,  we  cannot  stop  here.  Phrenology  conflicts  witii 
the  Bible  in  various  other  parts,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  pu^ 
the  inquiry  further. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  aU  selfishness  is  smfidin  the  tight  of  Ood 
Paul  describes  a  state  of  great  declension,  when  he  says :  **  Att 
seek  their  own,  not  the  things  that  are  Jesus  Chrisfs."  He  pre- 
dicts a  state  of  still  greater  wickedness,  when  he  says  again: 
"  Men  shaU  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  proud,  boasters, 
blasphemous,"  etc.  If  selfishness  is  not,  as  some  think,  the  root 
and  element  of  all  sin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  base 
and  sinful  afiection,  which  no  rational  being  should  ever  indulge, 
but  of  which  all  men  should  be  ashamed.  Compare,  now, 
these  obviously  Christian  principles  with  the  teachings  of  phre* 
nology  on  the  same  subject  The  Rev.  Mr.  Weaver,  a  distin* 
guished  American  phrenologist,  thus  describes,  in  his  Lectures, 
the  selfish  sentiments :  "  They  are  devoted  exclusively,  absolutely 
to  the  good  of  self.    They  have  no  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
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any  body  else.  For  them  there  is  but  one  object,  and  that  is  self. 
That  is  dear  above  everything  else  —  the  world,  and  all  to  them." 
And  why  does  he  describe  so  elaborately  and  troly  the  selfish 
sentiments  ?  To  condemn  them  as  the  Bible  does  ?  Not  at  all, 
but  to  praise  them.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  these  selfish  senti- 
ments '*  should  be  preserved,  educated,  cherished,  as  sacredly  as 
any  other  afiection !  They  are  a  part  of  the  mind,  a  part  of 
the  living,  eternal  being,  which  is  God's  child,  and  bears  his 
image!''  pp.  128,  129.  We  can  conceive  of  nothing  more 
directly  contrary  to  both  reason  and  revelation  than  this.  And 
yet  it  is  a  guanine  fimit  and  outbreak  of  the  phrenological  philo- 
sophy. These  selfish  sentiments  have  each  and  all  of  them 
their  bumps  upon  the  head,  and  they  must  be  exercised.  The 
infinite  Creator  placed  them  there ;  and  to  impugn  or  condemn 
than,  is  to  condemn  his  handiwork. 

The  Bible  represents  man  as  not  only  a  sinful  being,  but  natu* 
ra%  sinftil,  and,  until  renewed  by  Divine  grace,  entirefy  so. 
"Every  iaiagination  and  thought  of  his'heart  is  (mly  evil,  and 
that  continually."  **  And  were  btf  nature  children  of  wrath.** 
Bat  phrenology,  as  might  be  supposed  firom  remarks  before 
made,  teaches  no  such  thing.  All  heads  have  their  good  bumps, 
as  well  as  their  bad  ones,  and  the  ohaiacter  resulting  frcnn  them 
BMist  necessarily  be  a  mixed  one  of  good  and  evil  "  I  am  aston- 
ished," says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  "  to  observe  so  much  goodness  in 
the  woM.  Its  abundance  neoessarily  proves  that  man  is  9utfM- 
fw%  good."  Vol  II  p.  152. 

Again ;  man  being  what  he  is  by  nature,  the  Bible  speaks  of 
a  great  utoro/  change  as  necessary,  in  order  to  salvation.  **  Ex- 
cept a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God." 
"  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  you.  Ye  must  be  bom  agam,"  And 
not  only  does  the  Bible  set  forth  the  necessity  of  such  a  change, 
it  furnishes  numerous  instances  to  illustrate  it  Such  were  those 
of  Paul,  and  the  jailer,  and  the  three  thousand  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  Like  instances  are  occurring,  in  great  numbers,*in 
modem  times.  Here  is  a  man,  we  will  suppose,  who  has  been 
a  reprobate  for  years ;  setting  at  defiance  every  law  of  God  and 
man;  reckless,  selfish,  intemperate,  profane.  But  at  length  a 
happy  change  comes  over  him.  He  is  led  to  think  upon  his 
ways,  and  turns  his  feet  unto  God's  testimonies.  Every  law 
which  he  onee  had  broken,  he  now  tries  to  keep.  He  is  gener- 
ous, conscientions,  benev<^ent,  and  temperate  in  all  things.    He 
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walks  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lcml, 
blameless.  No^  in  what  way  is  this  change  (and  there  are 
many  such)  to  be  accounted  for,  on  phrenological  principles? 
Did  it  originate  with  a  corresponding  diange  in  the  shape  of  the 
head  ?  Or  has  it  been  followed  by  any  such  change  ?  Had  this 
man's  head  been  examined  just  before  conversion,  all  the  bamr 
organs  must  have  been  found,  if  phrenology  is  true,  largriy 
developed,  while  V€?teratum,  conscientiousneuy  benevolence^  etc. 
could  hardly  have  been  found  at  all.  Had  the  same  head  been 
examined  shortly  after  conversion,  it  must  have  been  found  in  a 
very  altered  amdition.  The  organs  which  before  had  almost 
disappeared,  now  stand  oat  with  amazing  prominence ;  while 
the  baser  <»gans,  so  lazge  before,  have  shrunk  away  almost  to 
nothing. 

The  question  now  is:  Has  any  such  diange  in  the  kead 
occurred?  Who  has  observed  it?  Who  believes  it?  Yet  it 
must  have  occurred,  if  phrenology  is  true,  and  if  the  phreaologist 
is  able  to  decide  accurately  upon  the  character,  by  feeling  the 
outside  of  the  head. 

We  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  change  need  not  have  taken 
place  ia  the  size  of  die  odcgans,  but  only  in  their  activity.  Those 
whidi  were  active  before  conversion  are  dormant  now;  irtule 
those  which  before  were  dormant,  are  now  roused  into  great 
activity.  But  how  is  this  changed  activity  discoverable  outnde 
the  skull?  How  does  the  feeler  of  heads  know  anything  abo«t 
it,  except  that,  having  learned  the  altered  character  of  his  sob* 
ject,  he  infers,  of  course,  that  it  must  be  so  ? 

In  this  work  of  moral  renovation,  the  Scriptures  ascribe  a 
mighty  efficacy  to  the  Spirit's  influences.  "  Who  were  bom,  not 
of  blood*  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God,"  But  phrenology  neither  makes  any  account  of  these 
influences,  nor  leaves  any  room  for  them.  Its  language  is: 
*  Take  care  of  your  organs.  Cultivate  your  good  propensities^ 
and  repress  your  bad  ones.  Stir  up  the  good  that  is  naturally 
in  you,  and  you  will  be  good  enough.  You  need  no  other  reno- 
vation than  this.' 

The  Bible  professes  to  reveal  God's  truth,  and  binds  all  those 
who  read  it  to  receive  the  truth  and  obey  it  It  makes  the 
rejection  of  plainly  revealed  truth  not  only  an  error,  but  a  sin. 
Heresy  is  always  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  sinful;  in 
some  instances  fittally  sa    But  all  this  is  widely  difierent  from 
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the  teachings  of  phrenology.  "  The  diversities  of  doctrine  in 
religion,"  says  Mr.  Combe,  "  owe  their  origin  to  ignorance  of  the 
primitive  Guides  and  their  relations.  The  faculties  differ  in 
strength  in  different  individuals,  and  each  person  is  most  alive 
to  objects  and  views  connected  with  the  powers  predominant  in 
himself.  Hence,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  one  person  is  con- 
vinced that  they  estabhsh  Calvinism ;  another,  possessing  a  dif- 
ferent combination  of  faculties,  discovers  in  them  Luthemnism ; 
while  a  third  is  satisfied  that  Socinianism  is  the  only  true  inter- 
pretation." 

In  reply  to  all  this,  we  have  only  to  ask :  Is  there  not  such  a 
thing  as  revealed  tnOh?  Is  not  this  truth  one  and  immtUable? 
Are  not  those  who  read  the  Bible  bound  to  receive  it,  and  obey 
it?  And  does  not  this  imply  that  they  are  capable  of  learning 
what  it  is? 

In  the  Scriptures,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  represented 
as  the  grand  means  of  enhghtening  and  recovering  lost  men. 
•*  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  Vte  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture." "  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belicveth."  But 
Mr.  Combe  does  not  think  much  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  He 
would  prefer  to  have  men  instructed  about  their  organs  and  facul- 
ties, and  the  laws  of  their  physical  and  moral  being.  "  Divines 
should  introduce  the  natural  laws  into  their  discourses,  and  teach 
people  the  woiks  and  institutions  of  the  Creator."  They  should 
not "  represent  Christianity  as  a  system  of  spiritual  influences, 
of  internal  operations  on  the  soul,  and  of  repentant  preparation 
for  another  life,"  but  rather  as  an  "  exposition  of  pure  and  lofYy 
principles,  addressed  to  responding  fkculties  in  human  nature 
itself,  and  therefore  capable  of  being  ai)plied  in  this  world.** 
But  how  much  good  does  Mr.  Combe  think  such  preaching 
would  do,  in  a  world  like  this  ?  How  much  has  it  done  ?  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  revival  of  religion,  or  of  individual  conversions, 
Under  a  phrenological  lecture  ?  Nations  have  often  been  civi- 
lized and  Christianized  —  some  in  our  own  times**- under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel.  Has  such  a  thing  ever  occurred  under 
the  influence  of  phrenology?  Men  may  preach  about  organs, 
and  faculties,  and  physical  la^Vs,  and  constitutional  propensities, 
as  long  as  they  please,  and  those  who  listen  to  them  will  wax 
worse  and  worse.  It  is  the  Gospel,  and  that  alone,  which,  under 
God,  subdues  the  heart*  reforms  the  life,  and  prepares  the  recov* 
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ered  soiU  for  usefulness  and  heaven;  and  all  tliis  has  beea 
proved,  by  actual  experiment,  a  thousand  times  over. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures  tliat  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  all  men,  publicans,  magdalens,  harlots,  the  poor, 
the  degraded,  the  vicious,  drawn  from  the  highways  and  hedges 
of  the  world ;  none  are  too  low  to  be  reached  by  those  influences 
which  are  provided  and  proffered  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  But 
this  precious,  glorious  feature  of  the  Gospel,  like  many  others,  is 
contradicted  by  phrenology.  This  teaches  that  men,  with  a  cer- 
tain class  of  heads,  are  impracticable,  incurable.  They  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mora]  means,  and  the  power  of  Gospel  truth. 
Take,  for  example,  such  a  head  as  that  of  Pope  Alexander  VL, 
which  Mr.  Combe  says  *'  is  no  more  adequate  to  the  manifestation 
of  Christian  virtues  than  is  the  brain  of  an  idiot'*  for  high  intel- 
lectual pursuits ;  or  such  a  head  as  that  given  in  Fowler's  Jour- 
nal, which  the  writer  tells  us  "  will  be  sensual  in  love,  ferocious 
in  disposition,  a  glutton  in  appetite ;  a  natural  vagabond,  opei| 
to  all  the  excitements  to  low  and  vidgar  criminality;  a  being 
who,  for  the  sake  of  society,  should  be  guarded  by  law,  as  we 
would  a  lunatic."  The  difficulty  with  such  characters,  it  most 
be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  primarily  in  tlieir  depraved  dispositions. 
If  this  were  all,  the  influences  of  the  Gospel  might  recover  and 
save  them.  But  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  on  phrenological  prin- 
ciples, hes  further  back.  It  is  in  the  shape  of  their  heads ;  the 
conformation  of  their  brains;  and  how  is  the  Gospel  to  reach 
and  transform  these?  What  adaptedness  is  there  in  moral 
means  of  any  kind  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  end? 
Obviously,  none  at  alL  The  work  is  impossible,  except  to  the 
direct  interposition  of  miraculous  power;  and  the  representa- 
tion of  Scripture,  that  the  Gospel  is  suited  to  the  necessities 
of  all  men,  however  low,  degraded  and  vicious,  is  flatly  contra- 
dicted. 

The  Bible  has  much  to  say  on  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  It 
assures  us,  that,  when  God's  people  cry  to  hun  for  mercy,  he 
hears  and  answers  them.  Abraham  interceded  for  Lot,  and  Lot 
was  dehvered.  EHjah  prayed  for  rain,  and  the  rain  came. 
"  The  effectual,  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth 
much."  But  Mr.  Combe  has  no  confidence  in  the  power  of 
prayer  to  affect  the  issue  of  events.  It  may  do  good  to  the  sup- 
pUant.  It  may  have  a  favorable  influence  upon  his  mind  and 
heart.    But  that  it  has  any  power  and  influence  with  God,  is 
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vbolly  incredible.  Now  we  admit  that  prayer  does  have  a  favor- 
able influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  suppliant  No 
doubt  of  it  But  is  this  the  grtal  benefit  of  prayer  ?  Is  this  the 
main  object  and  end  of  it,  as  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Who 
believes  that  the  main  object  of  Elijah,  in  praying  for  rain,  was 
not  to  secure  the  blessing  of  rain,  but  to  promote  his  own  piety 
and  spiritual  improvement?  Besides;  how  long  would  prayer 
be  offered,  and  its  good  influences  upon  the  suppliant  be  realized, 
if  no  o^er  object  were  aimed  at  ?  How  long  should  we  continue 
Id  pray,  if  we  beUeved  that  to  petition  God  was  but  a  form  — 
fiJlaoious,  but  yet  wholesome — of  preaching  to  ourselves,  and 
promoting  our  own  growth  in  grace  ? 

We  mention  but  another  instance  in  which  the  teachings  of 
phrenology  seem  to  us  to  conflict  with  the  Bible.  The  Scrip- 
tures assert  that  the  soul  of  man  is  to  exist,  to  be  intelligent, 
oonscions  and  active,  while  the  body  is  in  the  grave.  Paul 
expected,  while  "  absent  fh>m  the  body,  to  be  present  with  the 
Lord."  He  tells  us  that,  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  dwell  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  In  the  visions  of  Patmos, 
"Mm.  saw  them  there.  He  beheld  their  glory,  and  listened  to 
&eir  songs.  But  if  the  whole  man  is  matter,  as  some  phrenoloo 
gists  pretend,  then  there  is  no  soul  to  exist  while  separate  from 
&e  body.  We  are  all  body,  and  the  whole  man  sleeps  together 
in  the  dust  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  better  class  of 
phrenologists,  that,  though  there  is  a  mind  distinct  from  the  body, 
yet  that  the  brain  is  the  indispensable  organ  of  the  mind,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  think,  or  feel,  or  do  anything ;  then,  when 
the  brain  is  dead,  must  not  the  mind  be  dead  with  it  ?  At  least, 
must  not  all  mental  activity  cease,  and  the  soul  pass  into  a  state 
of  entire  unconsciousness  ? 

We  see  not  how  such  an  inference  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  we 
say,  with  some,  that,  when  the  soul  leaves  this  gross  body,  it 
enters  at  once  into  a  spiritual  body,  rises  in  it  at  death,  and  that 
this  is  all  the  resurrection  which  is  to  be  expected-  But  this 
again  is  to  contradict  the  Bible,  and  that  in  two  respects.  First, 
the  Bible  teaches,  that  the  same  body  which  is  laid  in  the  dust  is 
to  be  raised  in  the  resurrection.  The  same  it  which  "  is  sown 
in  corruption,  is  to  be  raised  in  incorruption ;"  which  "  is  sown 
in  weakness,  is  to  be  raised  in  power ;"  which  "  is  sown  a  natu- 
ral body,  is  to  be  raised  a  spiritual  body."  The  Bible  also 
teaches,  that  this  resurrection  is  to  be  accompUshed,  not  in  the 
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moment  of  death,  but  in  the  mc»ming  of  the  last  day.  "  This  is 
the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me, 
I  should  lose  nothing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the  lout 
dayr 

We  here  take  our  leave  of  the  subject  of  phrenology ;  having 
looked  at  it  in  various  lights,  and  treated  it  as  largely  as  time  and 
opportunity  will  permit  We  have  shown,  first  of  all,  that  its 
fundamental  principles  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  They  are  not 
supported  by  appropriate  evidence ;  they  are  without  foundation.  ^^ 
We  have  traced  the  subject,  also,  in  its  socitd  and  practical,  its 
moral  and  rehgious  bearings,  and  have  shown  that  it  is  of  hurtful 
tendency  in  them  all.  It  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  Bible, 
or  with  the  best  interests  of  society,  more  than  it  can  with  phy- 
siology and  the  facts  of  science. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  we  wonder  not  that  phre- 
nology is  a  favorite  subject  with  innovators,  sceptics,  radicals 
and  infidels.  We  wonder  not  that  such  men  extol  it,  lecture 
upon  it,  make  and  read  its  books,  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
propagate  it  through  the  land.  This  is  acting  in  character.  It 
is  just  what  might  be  expected  of  them.  But  we  do  wonder 
that  intelligent  Christians,  members  of  our  churches,  who  love 
and  honor  the  Bible,  and  try  to  obey  it,  should  be  found  in  such 
company.  We  do  wonder  that  such  persons  should  countenance 
and  uphold  a  system,  which  conflicts  with  the  Gospel  at  almost 
every  point,  and  which,  could  it  have  full  scope  in  the  earth, 
would  shut  the  Gospel  out  of  it,  and  keep  it  out  forever. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

EXCURSION  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  HERMON. 

By  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Missionary  at  Damascus. 

Au^st  SOtJi,  1852.     We  left  BlMan*  at  6h.  40m.  A.  M.,  de- 
scended the  hill  on  the  ordinary  Damascus  road,  and  crossed  the 
beautiful  plain  of  Zebed^y  to  the  fountain  of  the  Barada.     We 
rode  at  a  fast  walk  and  reached  the  HtUe  lake  at  8.30.     Having 
lingered  here  ten  minutes,  chasing  the  numerous  wildfowl  that 
were  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  we  remoimted  and 
ascended  the  rugged  and  barren  slopes  to  Batriiny,  where  we 
arrived  at  9.30,     From  Batrfiny  we  followed  the  road  along  the 
foot  of  the  rocky  hill  toward  the  eastern  entrance  of  Wady  el- 
KQm ;  but  when,  within  about  one  mile  of  the  Wady,  we  turned 
to  the  right,  and  ascended  the  mountain  by  a  rugged  path     At 
10.30  we  were  on  the  siunmit,  and  had  a  commanding  view  of 
the  Alpine  scenery  around  us,  with  the  plains  stretcliing  out  in 
the  distance.     The  mountain  range,  on  tiie  top  of  which  we  now 
stood,  extends  unbroken  from  Wady  el-KOm  to  Wady  Yahfiifeh, 
forming  the  western  boimdary  of  the  plains  of  Zebedftny  and 
Sfirgh&ya.     Its  direction  is  about  N.  25  E.     Its  greatest  elevation 
is  nearly  6000  feet  above  the  sea.     From  Zebedfiny  to  Wady 
el-Kfim,  the  sides  are  rocky  and  very  rugged,  and  the  top  broken 
and  jagged ;  the  northern  portion  is  not  so  lofty  and  the  sides 
have  a  gradual  slope  to  the  plains  on  the  east     The  elevation 
decreases  gradually  toward  Wady  Yahftifeh;  and  at  the  place 
where  Wady  el-KtXm  cuts  through,  it  is  also  somewhat  lower. 
Southward  of  the  latter  Wady  the  ridge  extends,  but  broken  and 
to  some  extent  irregular,  to  B^heiya. 

We  have  seen  no  map,  and  we  believe  none  has  yet  appeared, 
on  wliich  the  Antilebanon  range  has  been  laid  down  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy.  Berghaus  places  the  loftiest  ridge  on  the 
fvestem  side  of  the  plain  of  Zebedany,  and  continues  it  northward 
in  a  straight  unbroken  hue.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  about  one 
hour  north  of  Wady  Yahfufeh,  there  are  no  mountains  whatever 

1  Blfidftn  is  the  sammer  residence  of  the  missioDaries  at  Damascus.  It  lies 
on  (he  lugh  H4gc  east  of  the  plain  of  Zebedftny.— E.  R. 
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in  tJds  line  ;  and,  fiurther,  the  loftiest  and  principal  range  of  Anti- 
iebanon  is  two  hours  eastward  of  the  above,  running  immediately 
on  the  west  side  of  the  village  of  Dtm&s,  intersected  by  the 
Bamda  at  Sfik,  the  ancient  Abila,  and  forming  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  plains  of  Zebedany  and  Stirghaya.  Opposite  the 
latter  plain,  and  one  hour  from  the  village  of  Bidden,  is  its  loftiest 
siunmit,  which  has  an  elevation  of  a  Uttle  over  7000  English  feet 
From  this  point  its  direction  is  about  N,  8  E.  with  an  elevation 
of  about  6000  to  6500  feet 

From  the  point  on  which  we  stood  we  saw  the  Diuze  village 
of  Hilwy,  on  the  mountain  top  on  the  other  side  of  Wady  el- 
Ktim,  distant  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes  S.  63  W. 
Descending  the  mountain  by  a  path  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Wady,  we  reached  its  western  entrance  at  11.5.  Here  com- 
mences the  o^^l-shaped  plain  called  Sahil  Judeideh,  which  runs 
from  this  point  in  a  direction  N.  12  E.  about  two  hours.  Its 
greatest  width  may  be  forty-five  minutes.  It  is  separated  from 
the  plain  of  Zebedany  by  the  mountain  ridge  we  had  just  crossed. 
On  the  eastern  side  of  this  plain,  about  the  middle,  is  the  village 
of  Ekfair,  between  which  and  the  plain  is  a  low  hilL  Crossing 
the  Beirut  road  where  it  leaves  the  Wady  and  enters  the  plain, 
we  turned  S.  W.  up  a  rugged  valley  whose  sides  are  partially 
clothed  with  stunted  shrubs  and  dwarf  oak.  As  we  entered  it 
we  had  on  our  right,  distant  eight  minutes,  but  concealed  by 
intervening  rocks,  the  smaU  village  Mazria*.  Following  the  val- 
ley to  its  upper  end,  we  emerged  at  11.45  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau, wild  and  rocky  in  the  extreme.  On  our  left  mn  a  range  of 
hills  which  seemed  like  some  Cyclopean  wall  rent  and  shattered 
to  its  foundations.  Turning  a  little  to  the  westward  they  shut 
in  the  plateau  before  us,  which  is  also  enclosed  on  the  N.  W.  by 
a  line  of  wooded  heights.  Before  us,  perched  upon  the  jagged 
summit  of  the  former  range,  stood  YOntah.  At  12.20  we  were 
beside  the  village,  having  passed  a  small  foimtain  just  as  we 
commenced  oiu  ascent  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  From  this 
spot,  looking  beliind  us  down  tlie  valley  and  across  the  southern 
part  of  Sahil  Judeideh,  we  saw  the  village  of  Ekfair,  on  the 
mountain  side. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  apprehension  that  we  ap- 
proached Yfintah.  Its  inhabitants,  Druzes,  we  knew  to  be  cov- 
etous and  bloodthirsty,  and  its  Sheikhs  Uttle  better  than  bandit 
chiefs.     Only  two  weeks  before,  six  of  these  Sheikhs  went  in 
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the  night  to  S6k-Wady-Barada,  entered  a  house  there,  tore  an 
ttnofiending  young  mEin  from  the  arms  of  his  wife,  and  ahnost 
hewed  him  to  pieces  in  her  presence ;  and  then  coolly  rode  off 
with  money  and  jewels  which  they  took  from  the  room,  to  the 
amount  of  J£2000  sterling.  Mr.  Wood,  the  British  Consul  at 
Damascus,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Bidden,  was  in  an  adjoining 
house  when  the  bloody  deed  was  committed.  Hearing  the  wail- 
ing of  women  he  ran  out,  and  found  the  young  man  dead,  with  a 
fearful  gash  across  his  face,  which  severed  his  tongue,  his  head 
almost  separated  from  his  body,  and  numerous  woimds  in  other 
places.  The  murderers  afterwards,  with  true  Arab  poHteness, 
apologized  to  the  consul  for  having  committed  the  deed  while  he 
was  in  the  village.  The  government,  urged  on  by  Mr.  Wood, 
sent  fifty  horsemen  to  apprehend  the  Sheikhs ;  but  they  assem- 
bled their  retainers,  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  back. 
And,  as  we  write  these  lines,  we  learn  that  another  detachment 
sent  since  on  the  same  errand,  has  just  returned,  defeated,  to 
Damascus,  with  their  leader  mortally  wounded.  Yet  these  men 
are  in  the  pay  of  government  as  the  protectors  of  the  road  between 
Beir(it  and  Damascus. 

Our  apprehensions  were  not  lessened  by  a  view  of  the  village 
itself,  and  of  such  of  its  people  as  we  saw.  It  is  built  in  a  strong 
position  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  ridge,  and  might  be  defended 
by  a  few  resolute  men  against  a  large  force.  The  people  are 
like  their  country,  wild  and  savage  looking.  The  men  we  met 
at  the  fountain  below,  were  all  armed  with  long  guns  and  large 
knives.  We  saw  a  number,  as  we  approached  the  village,  peer- 
ing at  us  from  behind  precipices,  and  from  the  house-tops  above. 
None,  however,  either  spoke  to  or  interfered  with  us ;  and  so  we 
passed  on,  well  pleased  to  have  escaped  both  insult  and  attention 
from  a  gang  of  murderers  and  rebels. 

Descending  the  liill  from  YcSntah  on  the  south,  we  came  in 
fifteen  minutes  to  an  elevated  and  broken  plain,  having  tlie  range 
on  which  Yflntah  stands  on  one  side  and  a  parallel  but  higher 
range  on  the  other.  We  now  travelled  in  a  direction  S.  52  W. 
along  tliis  plain.  At  12.50  we  saw  a  large  village  on  our  right, 
distant  twenty  minutes ;  but  our  guide  did  not  know  its  name. 
It  stands  on  the  same  ridge  as  Yflntah,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  half  an  homr.  Ten  minutes  further  we  reached  a  large 
circular  pond,  partially  filled  with  water,  and  having  on  its  banks 
a  few  stone  troughs.    Aroimd  this  the  plain  is  level,  and  has  a 
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rich  soil  cultivated  with  care.  Passing  this  we  entered  a  rocky 
district,  our  stony  path  keeping  close  along  the  foot  of  the  hills 
on  our  right,  and  winding  among  bare  white  rocks  which  pain- 
fully reflected  the  sun*s  rays.  But  having  reached  the  top  of  a 
somewhat  steep  slope,  a  scene  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  for  which 
we  were  altogether  unprepared,  opened  suddenly  to  our  view. 
At  our  feet  lay  a  fine  plain  some  five  miles  long  by  three  wide. 
In  its  centre  rose  a  graceful  little  hill,  its  sides  clothed  with  vines, 
and  its  top  crowned  with  the  village  of  Kefr  K(ik.  On  its  right 
ran  a  range  of  wooded  hills  rent  by  numerous  valleys ;  beyond 
it  rose  the  green  slopes  on  which  stand  R&sheiya  and  'Aiha; 
while  on  the  left  it  was  shut  in  by  lofty  hills,  over  the  sununits 
of  which  towered  the  snow-capped  Hermon. 

We  descended  and  crossed  the  plain  to  Kefr  Kuk,  where  we 
arrived  at  2.20.  Beside  the  village  is  a  large  walled  pond  of 
stagnant  water,  in  which  men,  boys,  donkeys  and  sheep  were 
wading  about  in  great  delight  In  the  centre  of  the  pond  we 
noticed  a  fragment  of  a  colunm,  and,  in  some  of  the  walls  near  it, 
a  few  well  hewn  stones.  From  an  upright  stone,  which  forms 
the  side  of  a  gateway,  we  copied  an  imperfect  inscription. 

We  resumed  oiu'  journey  at  2.40,  and  rode  down  the  southern 
slope  into  a  part  of  tlie  plain  lower  than  that  over  wliich  we  had 
passed  in  approaching  Uie  village.  This  plain  resembles  that  of 
Zebediiny  in  its  form  and  in  the  richness  of  its  soil.  We  found, 
also,  by  looking  at  our  barometer,  that  it  is  exactly  of  the  same 
elevation,  namely,  3500  EugUsh  feet  above  the  sea.  The  village 
of  Yflntah  we  had  also  seen  to  be  of  the  same  elevation  as  Bid- 
dUn,  that  is,  4860  feet  At  3.15  we  had  *Aiha  on  the  hillside 
twenty  minutes  on  our  left,  and  at  3.20  we  began  to  ascend  the 
slopes,  the  road  leading  through  luxuriant  vineyards ;  and  twenty* 
five  minutes  afler,  we  reached  IWsheiya.  We  rode  through  the 
village  and  entered  a  picturesque  valley  on  its  east  side,  in  which 
we  pitched  our  tent  beneath  a  large  walnut  tree.  It  was  a  charm- 
ing spot,  and,  as  tlic  sun  sank  bcliind  the  castle-crowned  heights, 
we  sat  on  our  caii)ets  admiring  tlie  grandeur  of  the  scenery, 
and  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze. 

We  were  visited  by  two  interesting  boys,  grandsons  of  the 
Emir  Eflendi,  a  member  of  the  princely  house  of  Sheh&b,  and 
now  governor  of  the  district  of  U^heiya.  Having  expressed  a 
desire  to  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  adjoining  country,  they  invited 
OS  to  the  palace,  from  the  roof  of  which  the  most  extensive  pros* 
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pect  could  be  gained.    We  gladly  accepted  their  invitation,  and 
at  once  set  out     When  we  reached  the  palace,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  we  should  first  pay  our  respects  to  the  ancient 
Emir.     We  were  ushered  into  an  upper  room  in  which  we  found 
him  seated  at  an  open  window  which  commanded  a  glorious 
prospect  of  the  Alpine  scenery  around.     He  rose  as  we  entered, 
and  invited  us  to  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  then,  after  the  customary 
salutations,  ordered  pipes  and  coffee.   He  asked  us  if  we  intended 
to  visit  Hermon,  and,  hearing  that  this  was  our  intention,  he  told 
us  of  ruins  on  the  top,  of  which  we  had  never  before  heard.     He 
also  assured  us,  in  answer  to  our  questions,  that  there  were  many 
bears  on  Hermon,  and  that,  at  this  season,  they  destroy  great 
quantities  of  grapes  in  the  vineyards  along  its  base.    We  inquired 
about  leopards,  and  he  said  they  were  still  found,  but  were  not 
numerous.     Taking  leave  of  the  old  prince,  we  were  accompa- 
nied  by  two  of  his  sons  to  the  summit  of  an  ancient  tower  con* 
nected  with  the  palace,  called  Burj  er-R^h.    From  this  tower, 
ihey  said,  the  village  took  its  name.     The  whole  country  was 
now  before  us,  and  as  the  young  Emirs  kindly  told  us  the  names 
of  the  several  villages  in  sight,  we  took  bearings  of  them  all 
Hosts  of  servants  and  retainers  had  assembled  in  the  court-yard 
ere  we  descended,  to  see  the  strangers ;  and,  as  we  passed  along, 
many  bright  eyes  were  seen  peering  at  us  through  the  jahusies 
of  the  Harim.    As  we  passed  by  crowds  of  armed  retainers,  and 
saw  the  prancing  horses  gaily  caparisoned,  held  by  gaudily 
dressed  grooms,  we  could  not  but  think  that  were  the  costume 
slightly  changed,  the  palace  of  lUsheiya  would  pass  for  an  Eng- 
lish baronial  hall  of  five  hundred  years  ago. 

Augi*st  3lst,  Some  time  was  required  to  fasten  on  oiur  water- 
jars  ;  pack  our  stock  of  provisions,  including  some  baskets  of  de- 
licious grapes,  a  bakhshish  from  a  friendly  natOr;  and  procure  a 
guide  to  the  summit  of  Hermon.  All  arrangements  being  at  last 
completed,  we  mounted  and  rode  off  at  6.25.  Continuing  some 
three  minutes  down  the  valley  in  which  we  had  encamped,  we 
then  turned  to  the  left  with  our  faces  to  the  mountain-top,  now 
beautifully  pencilled  on  the  background  of  a  deep  blue  sky. 
The  valley  we  had  entered  had  its  terraced  sides  covered  with 
vines,  while  a  few  fig-trees  were  scattered  over  the  hill-tops 
above.  The  valley  conducted  us  into  a  pleasant  little  plain,  the 
rich  green  of  whose  fruit-trees  presented  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  white  clifis  that  shut  it  in.    At  7.15  we  had  reached  a  large 
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pond  of  clear  water  at  the  entrance  of  this  plain.  It  is  called 
Birket  el-Yabiseh  (the  dry  pond) ;  but  why,  we  could  not  deter- 
mine, seeing  our  guide  assured  us  that  its  supply  of  water  was 
unfailing.  We  passed  the  plain  in  twenty-five  minutes,  by  a 
path  henuned  in  by  dense  foliage,  and  then  reached  what  may 
be  called  the  real  base  of  Hermon.  We  now  struck  up  a  ravine 
directly  toward  the  top ;  but  in  some  minutes  afterward  turned 
to  the  right  by  a  zigzag  path  up  its  almost  perpendicular  side. 
The  ascent  now  began  in  good  earnest;  but  my  starong  Arab 
horse  bounded  onward  with  almost  the  lightness  of  a  gazelle ; 
though  we  had  oflen  difficulty  in  keeping  our  seat  in  the  saddle 
The  whole  way  from  this  to  the  summit  was  difficult  and  labo^ 
rious.  There  is  no  regular  path,  but  our  stalwort  guide  led  tho 
way,  now  following  the  track  of  a  winter  torrent,  now  scrambling 
along  a  shelving  bank,  and  now  zigzagging  up  the  steep  slope. 
The  surface  of  the  mountain  is  covered  in  every  paxt  with  loose 
firagments  of  white  limestone,  resembling  the  sea-beach;  but 
difierent  in  this  respect,  that,  instead  of  being  rounded,  they  are 
angular,  and  in  many  cases  sharp  as  knives.  As  we  advanced, 
the  stones  put  in  motion  by  the  leader  of  the  party,  touching 
others  below  them,  and  these  again  giving  of  their  impetus  to 
others,  the  ripple  woidd  spread  as  it  advanced  till  the  whole  hill* 
side  around  seemed  flowing  like  a  torrent,  but  with  a  strange 
rustling  noise,  to  the  depths  below.  Those  in  the  rear  were 
sometimes  even  endangered  when  a  larger  block  became  de* 
tached.  At  9.20  we  reached  a  natural  cave,  having  lost  half  an 
hour  in  waiting  for  stragglers,  and  in  gating  with  admiration  on 
the  coimtry  far  below,  as  each  valley  and  plain  opened  up  before 
us.  Here  turning  to  the  S.  W.  we  skirted  the  mountain  side  for 
twenty  minutes,  having  the  sunmiit  on  our  left,  and  then  reached 
a  small  fountain. 

There  being  no  water  higher  up,  we  determined  to  halt  here 
till  evening,  and  then  proceed  to  the  top,  and  make  arrangements 
for  the  night  Wishing,  however,  to  see  and  explore  as  far  as 
practicable  the  southern  range,  I  mounted  my  horse,  and  taking 
the  guide  with  me,  proceeded  around  the  hill-side.  I  soon 
found,  that  the  ravines  which  furrowed  the  mountain,  could  not 
easily  be  passed  on  horseback ;  so  leaving  my  horse  with  the 
guide  to  await  my  return,  I  set  out  alone.  I  crossed  several 
deep  valleys  and  intervening  ridges,  and  came  at  last  to  a 
point  where  I  could  see,  stretching  out  on  the  right  far  below, 
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Wady  et-Teim  and  Merj  'Ayto,  with  their  continuation,  the 
HCdeh ;  and  on  the  lefl  the  elevated  plains  of  Jeidiur  and  Jaulftn ; 
while  before  me,  nearly  due  south,  ran  a  lofty  mountain-chain, 
though  much  lower  than  Hermon,  toward  Bftni&s.  The  whole 
of  this  chain,  as  seen  hy  the  eye  and  closely  examined  hy  the 
telescope,  presented  the  same  general  aspect  as  the  mountain 
on  whicli  I  stood — white  and  naked  rocks,  with  intervening 
•lopes  of  loose  white  stones.  The  only  signs  of  vegetable  life 
were  found  in  the  smcdl  plains  near  the  summit ;  and  these  con* 
sisted  of  but  two  varieties ;  a  dark  velvet  looking  moss  which, 
apiinging  from  a  single  slender  stalk,  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
cix  incbes,  and  spreads  over  the  ground  like  a  circular  cushion ; 
the  other,  that  everlasting  drab  colored  prickly  shrub  one  meets 
with  in  every  part  of  the  Syrian  desert,  and  which  seems  as  w^* 
leas  as  the  stones  from  among  which  it  springs  up. 

I  examined  with  care  the  geologiaed  features  of  Mount 
Hetmon.  We  had  been  informed  before  leaving  Bl^dAn,  that 
lieut.  JLynch  had  passed  over  granite  and  other  primitive  rock» 
on  his  journey  firom  Hasbeiya  to  Damascus.  We  had  not  his 
work  at  hand  to  refer  to  at  the  time,  and  consequendy  took  the 
tepresentation  of  his  statement  as  accurate.  On  returning  to 
Damascus,  we  found  that  no  such  statement  was  made  in  his 
book.  In  fitct,  he  never  speaks  of  granite  at  all,  and  accurately 
describes  the  mountain  as  composed  of  limestcme.  He  doet» 
indeed,  say :  "  As  we  descended,  the  limestone  rock  disappeared, 
giving  place  to  sandstone  and  trap ;  and  lower  down,  serpentifne 
occasionally  cropped  out''  He  must  here  refer  to  the  spurs 
which  run  out  eastward  from  Hermon,  and  not  to  the  mountai4 
itself.  I  have  passed  round  about  three-lburths  of  the  base  of 
Hermon,  and  have  marked  well  the  height  to  which  the  \x9Sf 
Mcends ;  and  this  is  pretty  uniform.  I  entertain  some  doubts, 
however,  about  the  accuracy  of  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
quoted ;  though  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  disprove,  as  Lieut 
Lynch  has  not  definitely  marked  the  places  where  he  speaks  of 
having  seen  it 

But  to  return.  Leaving  the  spot  I  had  now  gained  on  the 
summit  of  the  southern  ridge,  I  turned  my  face  toward  the 
loftier  summit*  northward.  An  hour's  smart  climbing  brought  me 
to  a  peak,  Which  was  separated  from  a  still  lofUer  one  to  the 
9orth,  by  a  valley  some  200  feet  deep,  on  the  sides  of  whi<^ 
Were  deep  banks  of  snow.    Between  these  two  peaks  we  after* 
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wards  pitched  our  tent,  and  spent  the  night  I  descended  this 
valley  to  the  place  where  I  had  left  my  horse,  and  returned  to 
the  fountain. 

At  4.30  we  mounted,  and  at  5.30  we  stood  on  the  loftiest  part 
of  Hermon.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  feelings  that  filled 
my  breast  ^viien  I  gazed  on  that  magnificent  panorama,  which 
was  spread  out  beneath  us.  I  could  scarcely  realize  the 
thought,  that  I  now  stood  on  that  sacred  mountain  of  which 
inspired  penmen  had  sung  in  ancient  days,  and  that  the  land  of 
Israel,  God's  gift  to  their  fathers,  was  at  my  feet  And  yet  it 
was  so.  There  was  Lebanon  and  Carmel ;  and  Tabor  and  Ba^ 
shan,  with  the  Sea  of  Galilee  between  them.  And  there,  too, 
was  Damascus,  with  the  Abana  and  Pharpar,  its  renowned  rivers, 
meandering  through  its  delicious  plain.  A  thousand  places  famed 
for  their  power,  sacred  firom  their  historic  associations,  and  whoss 
names  were  household  words  in  my  boyhood,  in  a  £aur  distant 
home,  lay  mapped  before  me.  I  stood  long  in  pleasing  reverts, 
looking  abroad  firom  that  commanding  height  The  arrival  of 
my  companions,  and  of  the  baggage  and  servants,  roused  me  at 
last 

Having  issued  our  orders  for  the  arrangement  of  the  tent,  and 
other  necessary  matters,  we  gave  ourselves  to  a  thcHoogh  exam* 
ination  of  the  several  summits.  These  are  three.  The  highest 
is  on  the  northern  side,  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  Bok&'a, 
with  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  on  each  side. 
The  next  is  only  about  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  south 
of  the  former,  and  overlooks  the  sources  of  the  'Awaj  and  the 
plain  of  the  Haur&n.  There  oannot  be  more  than  twenty  feet 
of  difierence  between  the  elevation  of  these  peaks.  The  Unrd 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  latter,  and  is  that  which 
I  had  before  ascended  firom  the  south.  It  is,  perhaps,  100  feet 
lower  than  the  others.  With  considerable  anxiety,  I  drew  out 
and  examined  my  barometer,  thinking  that  now  I  would  be 
able  to  complete,  at  the  highest  and  most  important  point,  the 
series  of  altitudes  I  had  taken  in  the  Antilebanon  range* 
Great,  however,  was  my  disappointment,  when  I  found  that 
the  index  had  got  so  entangled  with  the  thermometer,  that  it 
could  not  retrograde  sufiiciently  to  mark  the  altitude.  It  stood 
fixed  at  a  point  which  indicated  an  elevation  of  about  8500  feet 
I  resolved,  however,  in  the  descent  to  mark  the  time  it  should 
begin  to  act  again,  and  thus  estimate  the  remainder.    In  thisi 
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tSoov  I  was  sadly  disappointed;  for  as  I  endeavored  to  make 
toy  way,  at  night)  down  a  cliff>  I  fell  and  so  damaged  the  instni- 
Inent  that  I  eould  not  further  rely  upon  it;  and  I  have  since 
sent  it  to  England  to  be  repaired. 

On  the  second  of  the  summits  above  referred  to,  we  found 
some  curious  ruins.  Passing  over  a  rocky  projection  on  our  way 
to  it  from  the  first,  our  guide  pointed  out  the  entrance  to  a  large 
artificial  cavern,  beside  which  lay  a  fragment  of  a  column  of 
limestone,  and  around  it  a  number  of  hewn  stones.  As  we  as» 
cended  the  peak,  however,  we  found  more  extensive  and  inter- 
esting  remains.  Hound  a  rock  which  rises  to  a  height  of  some 
fifteen  feet,  are  the  foimdations  of  a  circular  wall  formed  of 
stones  of  apparently  great  antiquity,  but  carefully  hewn.  ITiis 
rmg  is  about  sixty  yards  in  diameter.  In  the  centre  of  it,  and 
of  the  rock>  ia  a  rude  excavation  eight  feet  deep,  open  above. 
Within  this  enclosure,  on  the  south,  and  on  the  very  brow  of  the 
mountain,  are  large  heaps  of  hewn  stones ;  some  of  them  bevel- 
led like  those  at  the  castle  of  BSni^,  and  others  with  a  well-cut 
tttookling  running  along  tlieir  edges.  Here,  also,  I  could  trace 
the  foundations  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  a  small  temple. 
We  saw  no  colimms,  and  no  inscriptions.  The  former,  however, 
which  would  naturally  have  been  placed  in  the  portico,  may  have 
lolled  down  the  precipice.  I  thought  I  could  recognize  two 
eras  in  these  ruins.  The  stones  of  the  temple  seemed  to  be  of 
a  later  age  than  those  of  the  ring.  But  who  were  the  constructers 
of  these  buildings,  and  what  was  the  object  for  wliich  they  were 
erected  ?  Some  light  may  perhaps  be  throxra  on  these  questions 
by  a  eonsidemtion  of  other  circumstances.  On  three  other  lofty 
summits  of  Antilebanon,  I  also  found  ruins  of  very  great  anti- 
quity, and  each  one  of  these,  like  that  on  Hcrmon,  commanduig 
a  view  of  the  desert  along  the  eastern  horizon.  Tlie  circular 
^aclosiure  I  have  not  seen  in  Syria ;  but  there  is  one  somewhat 
similar  on  the  top  of  Moimt  Greenau,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
tiiis  place  is  celebmted  in  Irish  Annals  as  the  great  sanctuary 
f«-  snn-worsliip.  By  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Sjrria,  places  of 
worship  were  erected  on  the  summits  of  mountains.  These  the 
Israehtes  were  commanded  to  destroy  when  they  gained  posses- 
sion of  that  landj  Deut  12: 2,  3.  And  again,  when  tliey  adopted 
the  worship  and  the  gods  of  their  heathen  neighbors,  they  are 
said  to  have  built  them  altars  on  every  high  hill,  1  Kings  14:  23. 
2  Kings  17:  9,  10.     The  earliest  idolatry  was  no  doubt  solar  and 
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planetary ;  and  in  after  ages  the  same  worship  was  continued, 
but  under  different  forms  and  emblems.  A  desire  to  approach 
nearer  to  the  objects  of  their  adoration,  and  especially  to  see  and 
honor  the  sun  on  his  first  appearance  along  the  eastern  horizon, 
would  naturally  lead  them  to  construct  their  altars  and  erect  their 
temples  in  elevated  situations.  These  facts  may  explain  the 
singidor  circumstance  of  such  ruins  being  found  in  such  a  posi- 
tion. I  consider  all  these  ruins,  situated  far  above  the  dwell- 
ings and  haunts  of  man,  as  not  only  remarkable  in  themselves, 
but  well  worthy  of  observation  as  illustrations  and  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  Bible  history. 

This,  then,  we  may  regard  as  one  of  the  seats  of  ancient 
Syrian  worship.  The  priests  and  votaries  of  Baal  could  here 
see  their  god,  as  his  first  beams  reddened  the  desert  sands ;  and 
they  coidd  follow  him  in  his  unclouded  and  glorious  course  till 
he  sank  into  the  still  waters  of  the  great  sea.  As  we  stood  amid 
those  niins,  in  the  very  spot  in  the  centre  of  that  ring  where,  it 
may  be,  the  sacred  fire  burned,  and  looked  over  hill  and  moun* 
tain  far  away  along  that  line  of  gold,  which  gleamed  and  sparkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  to  the  bright  orb  beyond,  whose  de- 
parting splendor  illumined  sea  and  sky,  we  could  scarcely  wonder 
that  men,  unenlightened  by  inspiration,  should  adore  such  an 
object.  The  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  too,  presented  strange 
and  beautiful  phenomena  from  this  point  of  view.  A  stratum  of 
purple-colored  haze  ran  round  the  whole  horizon,  clearly  defined 
as  the  circle  round  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  As  the  sun 
entered  this,  his  shape  was  at  once  converted  into  a  series  of  rings, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  double  cone ;  then  in  a  httle  time  the 
upper  cone  disappeared,  and  the  under  one  remained  like  a  huge 
top  bdanced  on  the  horizon ;  this  afterwards  gradually  became 
flatter,  and  seemed  to  spread  out,  until  at  last  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared.  But  while  we  gazed  at  this  picture  in  the  west,  that 
behind  us  eastward  was  not  less  beautiful.  Tlie  shadow  of  the 
mountain  fell  on  the  plain  away  beyond,  like  a  gigantic  pyramid. 
Larger  and  larger  it  grew,  until  its  top  touched  the  horizon; 
and  it  did  not  stop  here ;  higher  and  higher  yet  it  raised  its  sum* 
mit,  beautifully  figured  on  the  sky  as  it  had  been  on  the  earth, 
until,  as  the  sun  touched  the  water,  it  stood  before  us,  a  vast 
aerial  pyramid,  with  its  broad  base  on  the  earth  and  its  top  in 
the  heavens. 

When  darkness  had  set  in,  we  set  fir©  to  the  dry  prickly  bushes 
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scattered  orer  the  mouatsuB-top,  and  in  a  short  time  had  the 
whole  sammit  one  sheet  of  fire.  This  was  a  signal  of  our  safe 
arrival  to  our  friends  in  Bhldan.  As  we  left  our  BaaJrfire  to  go 
to  the  tent,  the  moon  rose.  We  were  ^us  permitted  to  witness 
another  splendid  scene,  as  each  hill-top  and  precipice  was  tinged 
with  her  silver  light 

Sejrtember  1st.  The  morning's  dawn  found  us  shivering  on  the 
mountain*top.  The  thermometer,  which  had  been  fiAy-two  de- 
grees  at  sunset  in  the  tent,  was  only  forty-one  degrees  when  we 
got  up  in  the  morning ;  and  above,  it  must  have  been  colder  still, 
as  a  sharp  biting  wind  was  blowing. 

My  great  object  now  was  to  examine  the  form  of  AntQebanon, 
which  lay  mapped  be£»re  me,  and  to  mark  the  sources  of  the 
'Awaj,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Hermon.  The  morning  was  dear, 
though  white  fleecy  clouds  hung  over  the  plain  of  Haur&n  and 
the  lake  of  Galilee.  A  sentence  in  the  "  Narrative  of  the  United 
States  Expedition,"  by  Lieut  Lynch,^  had  formerly  excited  in 
my  mind  some  doubts  as  to  its  accuracy,  and  now  I  was  deter- 
mined to  test  it  It  is  as  follows :  *'  From  the  summit,  the  coun* 
try  below  which  had  seemed  so  mountainous  to  the  upward  view, 
appeared  an  immense  rolling  plain.  Far  to  the  north-west,  at 
the  verge  of  the  seeming  plain,  werc^  the  red  sands,  a  dazzting 
line  of  gold  separating  the  luxuriant  green  of  the  plain  firom  the 
light  azure  of  the  far-stretching  sea.  Upon  that  line  of  sand, 
like  clustering  dots  upon  a  chart,  were  the  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon 
and  Beir^"  "  Another  plain  stretched  from  the  opposite  side, 
south  to  Haur§n  and  to  the  east,  until  it  was  lost  in  the  great 
desert"  Statements  like  these  may  be  pardoned  in  that  ro- 
mance of  Eastern  Travel, "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,"  where 
they  are  also  found ;  but  in  a  professedly  scientific  work,  under- 
taken for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  they  are  altogether 
inexcusable.  The  "  seeming  plain"  is  a  pure  fiction.  The  ridge 
of  Lebanon  north-west,  must  be  at  least  6000  feet  high.  The 
"red  sands,  that  dazzling  line  of  gold,"  which  separated  the  lux- 
uriant green  of  the  plain  from  the  light  azure  of  the  sea,  existed 
only  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  The  bare  white  summits 
of  Lebanon  completely  shut  in  the  view  on  the  north-west ;  and 
if  Lieut  Lynch  saw  Beirdt,  or  Sidon,  he  must  have  possessed  a 
power  of  clairvoyan/ce,  which  enabled  him  to  look  through  some 
twenty  miles  of  mountain.     Southward  and  eastward  there  is  a 

}  Page  482. 
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plain,  but  it  is  bonnded  and  intersected  by  several  ridges  of  hill8« 
Nearly  due  east  is  seen  the  blue  caitline  of  Jebel '  Aghar.  South" 
east  the  parallel  ranges  of  Jebel  el- Aswad  and  Jebel  Minima  run 
across  the  plain,  separating  Haur&n  from  the  G^dtah;  while 
southward  the  Jebel  Haur^  shuts  in  the  view. 

My  object,  however,  was  not  to  search  for  those  distant  places, 
which  could  only  be  seen  dimly  and  indistinctly  at  the  best,  but 
to  observe  and  sketch  those  nearer  and  more  important,  because 
less  known.  Seating  myself,  therefore,  on  the  northern  summit 
with  the  intelligent  guide  at  my  side,  my  compass  on  a  rock,  and 
telescope  in  hand,  I  commenced  my  observations,  and  wrote 
my  remarks  fully  on  the  spot. 

On  the  north-west  the  view  is  shut  in  by  two  lofty  peaks  of 
Lebancm,  which  I  remember  to  have  passed  over  two  years 
ago  in  going  from  Jezzin  to  Jisr  Btirghtiz.  In  a  line  with  these 
is  the  southern  point  of  the  BQk&'a,  south  of  which  rise  rolling 
hills.  A  low  ridge  here  separates  the  BQkft'a  from  another  plain, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Wady  et-Teim. 
The  ridge  is  broad  till  it  reaches  Jubb  Jenin.  -Here  the  western 
part  sinks  into  the  great  plain ;  but  its  eastern  part  is  connected 
by  a  narrow  neck  with  the  lofty  Tell  on  which  is  built  Sultftn 
Ya*kAb,  and  hence  it  continues  in  a  series  of  Tells  to  Mejdel 
'Anjar,  where  it  sinks  down  gradually  into  the  plain  near  the 
fountain  of  'Anjar,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chalcis.  I  could 
see  that  from ' Anjar  southward  this  ridge  runs  in  nearly  a  straight 
line,  and  that  the  valley  between  it  and  the  main  mountain  chain 
is  clearly  defined  along  its  eastern  side ;  except  that,  at  Sultto 
Ya'k(ib,  there  is  a  low  ridge  or  swell  running  across  the  valley. 

Along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  range  alluded  to,  I  saw  and  tO(^ 
bearings  of  the  following  villages,  beginning  fh>m  the  south: 
Ke/r  Meshky,  immediately  <hi  the  n(»rth  side  of  which  a  narrow 
gorge  cuts  through  the  ridge  running  about  east  and  west  Kau* 
kaba,  on  a  partially  isolated  hill  north  of  the  gorge.  IHBiheidi- 
thehy  er-Rafid  and  el-Btreh,  close  together  and  nearly  due  n(»rth ; 
the  last  is  in  a  line  with  BAsheiya.  Jubb  Jenin  lies  behind  the 
hills  nearly  over  the  first  of  these;  and  K&mid  eULauz,  also  be- 
hind the  hill,  about  in  a  line  with  the  third.  SuUdn  YciW>,  Mej- 
del 'Anjar.  The  last  is  not  visible ;  but  from  my  knowledge  of 
the  locaUty  I  could  accurately  determine  its  position. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  above  referred  to,  as  running 
between  this  ridge  and  the  main  body  of  Antilebanon,  I  noticed 
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the  ibUowin^  villages,  also  beginning  from  the  south.     They  are 

ahnost  in  a  line.     Beit  Lekya;  elr'Akabeh;  Dhahr  eUAJtmar,  in 

a)ine  with  Rasheiya;  Kkirbet  Ruhha. 

Eastward  from  this  plain,  or  rather  valley,  begins  a  very  rug* 

ged  and  mountainous  district,  with  Wadys  crossing  each  other 
in  almost  every  direction.  From  BAsheiya,  however,  there  runs 
a  broken  ridge  to  the  western  entrance  of  Wady  el-Kfim.  This 
ridge  forks  near  Ydntah  to  the  south-west  The  western  branch 
is  very  broad,  from  one  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half;  it  is  inter- 
sected by  a  Wady  which  runs  from  a  little  north  of  Yflntah  to 
'Aithy  and  SultAn  Ya'kdb.  It  is  intersected  again  by  Wady  Hur 
reiry,  which  extends  from  Sahil  Judeideh  to  Mejdel ' Anjar ;  and 
a  little  north  of  this,  in  part,  by  Wady  'Anjar.  The  other  branch, 
running  by  Ylintah  to  Wady  el-Ktim,  was  before  spoken  of. 
The  general  features  of  this  ridge  are  rugged  aiid  barren,  in  parts 
covered  with  thin  finrests  of  dwarf  oak.  The  rock  is  limestone, 
but  in  one  or  two  places  axe  veins  of  sandstone. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  ridge  runs  a  brc^en  and  in  some  places 
jrocky  pluin  or  valley.  It  can  only  be  called  so,  however,  in  con- 
tmst  with  the  mountains  around.  It  begins  immediately  below 
' Aiha ;  passes  Kefr  KC^ ;  then  rises  somewhat  abruptly  several 
hundred  feet,  and  also  contracts,  and  has  a  gradual  slop^  upwardji 
to  the  east  side  pf  Ytintah,  where  it  may  be  said  to  terminate ; 
the  high  mountain  ciiain  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Zebed&ny  on 
the  west,  after  pasmg  Wady  el-Ktim,  forks  here  and  shuts  it  in. 
Between  this  place  and  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  es-Sahra, 
situated  more  eastward,  there  is  a  confused  mass  of  wild  moun* 
tains,  which  form  the  central  and  chief  (^lain  of  AntilebanoUf 
In  f(mn  it  is  an  irregulox  triangle,  with  Jebel  eshr  Sheikh  for  its 
southern  base,  and  the  village  of  Dhnfts  the  subtending  angle. 
It  is  united  to  the  former,  by  the  south-western  branch  of  the 
Zebedfiny  range,  which  runs  from  Wady  el^Ktbm,  and  joins  it  an 
hour  and  a  half  west  of  Dim&s,  near  the  village  of  Deir  el-' Ash- 
'air.  A  lofly  ridge  running  north-east  a  few  points  east  frcmi  the 
smnmit  of  Hermon,  bounds  this  district  on  the  south-east ;  after 
numing  for  about  two  hours  north-east,  this  ridge  turns  east 
toward  the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  village  of  EOkhleh  I  sa^ 
at  the  i^ace  where  the  ridge  turns  eastward,  in  a  deep  and  seem'' 
ingly  wild  valley,  N.  60  £. 

I  now  proceeded  to  the  middle  peak,  from  which  alone  th^ 
IfHtth-eifcstein  slopes  of  the  mountain  are  all  visible. 

6» 
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On  the  southern  side  of  the  ridge  last  mentioned  is  a  deep 
Wady,  with  sides  in  many  places  precipitous.  My  guide  called 
it  Wady  Barbar,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  this  name.  Toward 
the  lower  part  of  it,  where  it  opens  into  the  plain,  I  saw  the 
village  KtiVat  Jendal,  in  which,  as  the  name  implies,  there  is  an 
ancient  castle,  probably,  as  I  have  heard  from  one  who  lately 
visited  it,  of  Saracenic  origin.  From  the  summit  of  Hermoii 
there  is  a  path,  but  steep  and  difficult,  by  this  village  to  Katana ; 
and  this  is  possibly  the  road  pursued  by  Lieut.  Lynch  and  his 
party.  South  of  this  village  rises  a  lofly  peak,  which  is  the  ter- 
mination of  a  spur  that  runs  out  from  the  mountain ;  and  south 
of  this  again  is  a  valley  wider,  deeper  and  longer  than  the  former. 
It  runs  up  into  the  very  heart  of  Hermon ;  and  from  the  spot  on 
which  I  stood  there  is  an  unbroken  descent,  at  an  angle  of 
some  sixty-five  or  seventy  degrees,  to  the  bottom  of  it  The 
depth  must  be  nearly,  if  not  fully,  six  thousand  feet,  and  yet  it 
would  seem  as  if  one  could  throw  a  stone  into  the  bosom  of  the 
valley  below.  The  head  of  the  valley  sweeps  round  to  tiie  south 
of  this  summit,  and  is  shut  in,  at  a  distance  of  some  two  hoars, 
by  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  a  spur  from  the  southern  chain  oi  Jebel 
esh- Sheikh.  In  the  bosom  of  the  valley,  in  a  direction  S.  8  B. 
are  a  number  of  small  foimtains,  whose  waters  unite  beside  the 
village  of '  Aumy  about  half  an  hour  below,  and  fwm  a  ocmsider* 
able  stream,  which,  flowing  past  Er-Blmeh,  el-Khirbeh  and  Bk'a- 
sem,  enters  the  plain,  and  winds  across  it  to  Sa'sa' ;  it  is  the 
north  and  principal  branch  of  the  river  *Awaj,  Its  general  course 
from  'Aumy  to  the  plain  is  about  due  east,  and  from  thence  to 
Sa'sa',  S.  20  E.  The  guide  called  the  river  Nahr  'Aumy,  and 
the  Wady  in  which  it  rises,  Wady  BheiriUi.  This,  I  suppose, 
is  the  tributary  to  the  *Awaj,  which  Mr.  Thomson  calls  the  "  SA- 
birany"  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  VI.  p.  367).  The  vilhige  Beit 
Sabir,  from  which  he  says  the  name  is  taken,  I  did  not  see, 
nor  did  I  hear  this  name  appUed  to  the  river. 

The  exact  height  of  Jebel  esh- Sheikh,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
never  been  ascertained,  by  barometer  or  otherwise.  Bussegger 
estimates  it  at  9500  feet  I  am  not  aware  on  what  data  that 
estimate  was  formed,  but  I  think  it  too  low.  If  the  snow  upon 
the  siimmit  is  to  be  taken  as  any  guide,  I  would  say  that  Jebel 
Sunnin  and  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  must  be  nearly  of  the  same  height 
I  have  observed  them  both,  day  afler  day,  for  two  summers, 
in  connection  also  with  the  peak  at  the  cedars,  as  all  three  are 
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visible  firom  Bifida,  and,  judging  from  the  gradual  melting  of  the 
snow,  the  last  mountain  is  evidently  the  lofliest,  and  Hermon 
ranks  second,  I  know  that  this  mode  of  calculation  is  liable 
to  error,  from  the  relative  positions  in  which  the  mountains  are 
viewed ;  but  I  make  allowance  for  this.  As  seen  from  Bliidto 
the  snow  entirely  disappears  firom  SQnnln;  but  from  Hermon 
never.  We  found  snow  in  deep  layers,  in  the  ravines  and  shel- 
tered places  round  the  summit  The  three  summits,  of  the  moun- 
tain I  have  already  referred  to.  The  distance  between  the 
north  and  south  extreme  summits  cannot  be  much  over  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  certainly  not  more  than  half  a  mile ;  and  firom  these 
there  is  a  gradual  slope  on  all  sides.  The  ridge  which  runs  south 
toward  B&nias  must  be  about,  or  nearly,  2000  feet  lower  than  any 
of  these  peaks ;  while  that  ii^ch  runs  to  the  north-east,  is  about 
the  same  elevaticm  as  the  other.  It  will  be  seen  firom  this  that 
the  two  peaks  put  down  on  the  map  attached  to  the  "  Eesearches 
in  Palestine,"  cannot  be  quite  ccnrrect  They  are  there  repre* 
sented  as  so  iar  apart,  that  they  cannot  be  those  I  have  men* 
tkmed,  and  there  must  consequently  be  a  difference  in  their 
^evation  of  almost,  if  not  altogether,  2000  feet  The  peaks  above 
mentioned  I  regard  as  the  true  snnmiits  of  Hermon.  The  ruin 
is  called  Ktiiat  'Antar. 

I  have  thus  described,  and  I  fear  usque  ad  nauseam,  Her- 
mon and  its  envinms.  My  apology  is,  I  have  felt  interested 
in  it  For  more  than  two  years  I  have  seen  it  almost  daily. 
£very  feature  of  it,  and  of  the  noble  chain  that,  shooting  out  firom 
it,  shuts  in  this  old  city,  is  familiar  to  me,  as  the  home  of  my 
childhood.  It  is,  moreover,  an  unknown  land,  and  I  wish  to 
send  a  picture  of  it  to  the  far  west.  Without  a  map,  I  fear  it 
will  be  diflScult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  and  comprehend  the 
minute  details  given.  One  object  I  have  had  in  view  in  mak- 
ing these  observations  was,  to  construct  a  map  of  Antilebanon, 
and  the  country  eastward  of  it  to  the  desert  In  this  I  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  succeeded,  and  I  hope  ere  long  to  be 
able  to  complete  it.  As  this  work  is  pursued  as  a  recreation,  in 
the  midst  of  many  and  pressing  duties,  its  progress  must  be  slow 
and  also  uncertain. 

My  companions  being  ready  to  mount,  when  my  observations 
were  finished,  I  rode  off  with  them  at  9.45.  We  descended 
toward  the  west,  our  path  being  both  steep  and  dangerous.  In 
tan  hoar  aad  a  quarter  we  reached  a  small  fountain  on  the  moun- 
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tain  side,  called  *  Ain  el-Lauz,  descending  from  which,  through  a 
wild  ravine,  we  came,  in  thirty-five  minutes  more,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Wady  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  from 
Rasheiya.  Crossing  it,  we  ascended  a  range  of  low,  but  very 
picturesque  hills,  which  bound  it  on  the  west  Having  sur- 
mounted this  range,  we  came  on  the  western  brow  to  the  brink 
of  a  lovely  valley,  shut  in  by  well-wooded  hills,  and  having  the 
small  village  of  Sha'it  in  its  bosom.  As  we  passed  through  the 
gardens  below  the  village,  the  rich  grapes  hung  in  festoons  from 
the  branches  of  the  trees  that  overshadowed  our  path,  while  the 
fences  on  each  side  were  almost  covered  with  the  tempting  fniit 
We  reached  the  village  at  1.10,  one  hour  from  the  foot  of  Her- 
mon.  in  another  hour  we  passed  through  the  village  of  el-Ku* 
feir ;  fifty  minutes  afterwards  we  reached  Mimis,  and  in  an  hour 
more  were  beside  the  palace  of  the  Emirs  in  Hasbei3ra. 

September  2nd  We  left  Hasbeiya  at  8.5,  and  descended  the 
ravine  to  the  banks  of  the  Hasb&ny.  Turning  to  the  left,  we 
followed  its  right  bank  to  Sdk  el-Khftn,  and  the  bridge  below  it 
Crossing  the  river,  we  ascended  a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  left 
hand.  At  9.20  we  had  on  our  left,  distant  fifteen  minutes,  B&* 
sheiyet  el-Fftkhftr,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  well-wooded  hilL 
Further  north,  and  somewhat  higher  up,  we  also  noticed  Kufeir 
Ilamam  and  Kufeir  Shdbeh.  Descending  into  a  picturesque 
vale,  through  which  passes  the  track  of  a  winter  torrent,  its  sides 
fringed  with  oleander,  and  overshadowed  by  the  sparse  foliage 
of  a  grove  of  ancient  oUves,  we  passed  on  our  right,  at  10.15,  the 
small  village  KhClreibeh.  Another  Wady  similar  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  still  more  beautiful,  ran  across  our  path;  and  on  its 
northern  bank,  some  twenty  minutes  from  us,  on  the  right,  we 
saw  el-M&rielL  Our  road  now  ascended  to  and  traversed  a 
plateau  thinly  covered  witli  dwarf  oak,  and  having  a  rich  soil 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  though  now  burned  up  with  the  sum* 
mer's  sun.  The  broad  plain  of  the  Hiileh  now  opened  up  before 
us,  with  the  lake  in  the  distance,  and  the  heights  of  Himin  on 
the  west  Huntn  itself  was  visible  with  its  crumbling  ramparts ; 
and  below  it  on  tlie  north  we  could  distinguish  the  white  thresh* 
ing  floors  of  Ibel,  the  Abel  Beth  Maachah  of  Scripture. 

We  entered  the  Huleh  at  12.20,  and,  forty  minutes  after,  were 
sitting  beneath  a  noble  oak,  beside  the  fountains  of  the  ancient 
Dan,  at  Tell  el-Kftdy.  We  spent  nearly  two  hours  wandering 
among  the  rank  weeds  and  luxuriant  herbage  of  this  iuterestiog^ 
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spot  An  Arab  encampment  was  S]»read  around  the  gashing 
fountains,  "while  hnndreds  of  sheep,  oxen  and  camels  were  scat* 
tered  over  ^e  plain.  The  spot  mast  have  been  a  glorious  one, 
and  wonderAilly  fruitful,  when  the  houses  of  Laish  stood  upcm 
and  aioond  the  Tell,  and  the  whole  plain  teemed  with  waving 
com. 

From  Tell  el-KMy,  an  hoar's  ride  through  a  forest  of  oaks, 
which  covers  this  part  of  the  plain  and  of  the  slopes  on  the  east 
side,  brought  us  to  Bfini&s,  the  Caesarea  Philippi  of  the  New 
Testament  We  wandered  long  among  its  extenave  rains, 
llie  place,  unlike  most  of  those  in  Palestine,  is  not  less  remark- 
able for  is  dassic  associations  than  its  natural  beauties.  There 
was  towering  moontain,  and  wooded  MU,  and  battlemented 
height,  and  gashing  fountain,  and  crumbling  ruin,  and  wide* 
spreading  plain,  all  finely  blended  in  one  glorious  picture.  As 
I  stood  and  gazed  I  could  not  but  remember  that  a  greater 
than  classic  interest  is  attached  to  this  spot  Its  soil  was  trod- 
den by  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God ;  beneath  that  firowning  preci- 
pice and  beside  that  dear  i^eam,  our  Lord  and  his  disciples  have 
no  doubt  often  sat ;  within  those  crumbling  walls  the  hps  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  unfolded  Gospel  truth  to  men  whose  dust 
now  mingles  with  its  kindred  earth ;  and  perhaps  on  some  one 
of  those  mountain-peaks  above,  Peter  and  James  and  John 
obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  upper  sanctuary  in  the 
Transfiguratioa. 

As  we  sat  in  our  t^it,  previous  to  retiring  to  rest,  an  armed 
retainer  of  the  Sheikh  was  announced  on  business.  Being 
introduced,  he  said  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  the 
Arabs  were  near  the  village,  and  robbers  of  ail  kinds  infested 
the  neighborhood ;  his  master,  therefore,  could  not  be  answerable 
for  the  safety  of  our  persons,  or  our  property,  unless  we  would 
pay  a  party  of  men  to  keep  watch  during  the  night  I  replied 
at  once  that  our  persons  we  were  prepared  and  able  to  protect; 
and  that,  as  the  Sheikh  had,  according  to  his  own  admission,  the 
power  to  protect  our  property,  I  would  hold  him  responsible 
finr  anything  that  might  be  stolen,  but  I  would  pay  no  man  for 
keeping  watch.    We  got  no  reply,  and  we  lost  nothing. 

September  drd  We  were  up  by  daybreak,  engaged  a  guide 
to  Beit  Jenn,  and  started  at  5.40.  Our  first  point  was  the  castle ; 
and  so  leaving  our  muleteers  and  servants  to  follow  by  the  ordi^ 
nary  road,  we  struck  up  the  hill    In  a  hour  we  were  within  its 
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walls.  Its  great  strength,  vast  extent,  and  beautifid  warkmaa- 
sh^,  far  surpassed  my  expectatkms.  I  examined  this  spieo/ddd 
monument  of  the  pride  and  power  of  former  days,  as  well  as  the 
ruins  aiound  the  village  helow,  with  considerable  oai«  and  maoh- 
interest  I  do  not  feel  it  necessaxy,  however,  to  enter  here 
upon  any  description  of  either. 

Here  I  was  on  the  borders  of  a  wide  district  htde  known, 
and  th^efore  interestmg.  It  is  true,  many  travellers  have  tm^ 
versed  this  district,  and  by  different  routes  too;  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  information  regarding  it 
Dr.  Eobinson  has  summed  up  in  a  Inrief  note,  in  the  Bihliotheca 
Sacra  for  May  1849,  the  whole  that  ib  before  the  public  upon  it 
A  perusal  of  that  note  will  show  that  the  country  between  Bftnite 
and  Damascus  has  hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  accurate  ob* 
servers  almost  wholly. 

We  lefl  the  castle  at  7.15,  and  descended  to  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  .which  connects  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  is  built  with 
the  mountains  on  the  east  Here  we  had  on  our  left  a  de^ 
valley  separating  us  from  the  mountain-range  on  the  north ;  and 
on  our  right  the  hill  sloped  away  gradually  for  twenty  minutes 
down  to  the  side  of  a  deep  ravine.  At  8.5  we  saw  on  our  right, 
distant  fifteen  minutes,  the  village  'Ain  Ktlnyeh,  built  on  the 
northern  brow  of  the  ravine ;  and  on  our  left  on  the  mountain- 
side opposite,  distant  about  thirty-five  minutes,  jQbbata.  From 
this  point  our  road  led  up  the  mountain-side  in  a  direction  a  few 
minutes  north  of  east,  till  we  reached  a  small  fountain  called 
'Ain  el-Beidah  at  8.30.  Here  we  approached  the  head  of  the 
valley  ahove  referred  to,  as  running  along  the  castle  hill  on  the 
norths  Sweeping  round  it,  through  groves  of  oak  and  other  trees, 
and  over  beds  of  mingled  basalt  and  sandstone,  we  reached  the 
summit  fifteen  minutes  after  leaving  the  fountain,  where  we  had 
lost  five  minutes.  An  extensive  and  apparently  well-cultivated 
plain  was  now  spread  out  before  us.  In  its  centre  rose  a  low 
hill,  which,  being  connected  by  a  neck  of  land  with  the  hills  on 
the  west,  completely  shut  out  from  our  view  the  southern  part 
of  it  We  could  see  the  wooded  heights  that  bounded  it  on  the 
east  and  south.  It  is  called  Merj  el-Yaitir,  and  is  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  Jfibbata  and  Mejdel.  We  descended  to  the  plain  by  an 
easy  path,  and  followed  a  road  skirting  the  hiUs  on  the  north- 
west, leaving  on  our  right  another  road  which  strikes  across  the 
plain  toward  Sahita.    At  9.15  we  came  to  a  place  where  a  deep 
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mvine  dnrides  tke  hills  on  our  kft,  trough  which  passes  a  road 
to  Mejdel,  distant  about  twenty  minutes,  but  not  visible.  From 
this  point  we  saw  towards  the  south  a  fountain.  It  rises  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  hill  above  mentioned  as  standing  in  the  plain, 
and  over  it,  distant  about  thirty-five  minutes,  a  small  white  Wely  ' 
was  seen,  called  Neby  Yaitir ;  immediately  beyond  which  com- 
mences an  oak  forest,  which  extends  over  the  whole  hills  south- 
ward as  &r  as  the  eye  could  reach.  On  the  borders  of  this  oak 
forest,  ten  minutes  beyond  the  Wely,  is  situated,  as  our  guide 
told  us,  Birket  er-Bdm,  the  Lake  Ffaala,  We  could  not  see  it 
from  any  part  of  our  road,  and  I  did  not  go  out  of  my  way  to 
visit  it,  as  I  intended  a  few  weeks  afterward  to  travel  by  the 
lonCe  from  Kuneitera  to  Btoifts,  and  hoped  then  to  see  it  This 
position  agrees  in  every  respect  with  tbst  given  by  Mr.  Tipping, 
in  his  note  to  Mr.  Smith.  Bibhotheca  Sacia,  Vol.  I  p.  13.  He 
says :  '^  It  is  about  an  hour  and  -a  half  south  of  Mejdel."  The 
£fierenee  in  the  estimated  distance  from  Mejdel  is  easily  ac* 
counted  for  by  the  rates  at  which  difierent  travellers  ride.  Wo 
were  w^  moimted  and  oould  have  accompliriied  the  distance 
in  a  little  over  an  hour,  riding  at  oor  usual  pace.  It  is  south  of 
Ifojdel  by  compass ;  that  is,,  allowing  for  the  variation,  S.  10  K 
iWn  this  point  we  ateo  saw  ^e  village  Sahlta  on  the  top  of  a 
hill  S.  60  £.,  distant  half  an  hour.  The  ptedn  is  oval-shaped^ 
about  an  hour  in  length  from  north  to  south,  by  about  half  that 
breadth  in  the  centre. 

We  now  ascended  to  the  high  ground  on  the  north  of  this 
plain,  and  at  9.26  reached  the  top,  from  whence  we  saw  Mejdel 
fifteen  minutes  on  our  left,  and  rather  behind  us,  and  below  it  a 
small  fountain.  The  road  travelled  by  Burckhardt  was  difierent 
from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  followed ;  Burckhardt's  Travels 
in  Syria,  p.  44  seq.  He  went  from  Bini&s  "  behind  the  castle,*' 
by  which,  I  suppose,  he  means  on  the  north  of  it,  to  jQbbata ; 
and  thence  he  followed  the  narrow  valley,  which  lies  behind  the 
hills  that  bound  Merj  el-YaflSr  on  the  north-west,  to  MejdeL 
He  could  not,  therefore,  have  seen  this  plain  at  all,  nor  the  dia* 
trict  around  Lake  Phiala. 

We  descended  into  a  valley  down  which  flows,  in  winter, 
streams  fix>m  the  fountain  of  Mejdel,  and  others,  and  here  struck 
the  road  travelled  by  Burckhardt.  Crossing  this  valley,  which 
contmnes  its  course  toward  the  south-east,  passing  on  the  north 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  is  buUt  Sahlta,  we  went  up  a  branch 
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Valley  to  a  fountain  called  Ain  et-Tin,  which  we  reached  at 
9.45. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  which  we  traversed  since  we 
leil  Ain  el^Beidah  above  the  castle  of  BtoiAs*  is  vcdoanic.  In 
'  some  places  the  limestone  still  appears,  and  also  sandstone 
strongly  impregnated  with  oxide  of  iron ;  but  basalt  is  the  pre- 
vailing rock.  Close  on  our  left  rose  the  lofty  sides  of  the  south- 
ern ridge  of  Hermon ;  one  mass  of  white  limestone.  The  coun- 
try is  wild  and  desolate,  the  hills  rugged  and  of  bairen  appear- 
ance, though,  having  a  rich  soil  intervening  between  the  blocks 
cf  basalt,  they  are  to  a  considerable  extent  capable  of  cultivatkm. 
The  whole  region  irom  B&nifts  to  Beit  Jenn  was  said  to  be  very 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  hostile  attitude  assumed  by  the  Druzes 
in  opposition  to  the  government  Both  at  Hasbeiya  and  BftniAs 
attempts  had  been  made  to  dissuade  us  from  taking  this  route» 
and  our  guide,  though  well  known  in  the  district,  seemed  much 
alarmed.  All  the  people  we  met  were  armed  with  long  guns 
and  daggers,  and  some  also  carried  in  addition  swordi  and  pis* 
tols.  Their  appearance  was  anything  but  pleaong ;  and  nevar 
in  this  country,  not  even  in  the  deserts  of  Palmyra,  when  enjoy* 
ing  the  comforts  of  a  Bedawy  prison,  have  I  seen  such  wild  and 
fierce  looking  men.  We  were,  however,  a  strong  party  and  well 
armed ;  and  we  knew  that  Arabs  would  be  very  chary  of  attack* 
ing  Franks  under  such  circumstances.  Our  numbers  and  strength 
were  still  fiurther  augmented  by  two  armed  cavaliers,  whom  w^ 
found  awaiting  our  arrival  at  Ain  et-Tln.  They  had  joined  our 
party  at  B&nifis,  but  pursued  their  journey  thus  far  while  we 
were  examining  the  castle.  Not  deeming  it  safe,  however,  to 
go  further  without  us,  they  stopped  at  the  fountain  till  we  came 
up. 

We  now  ascended  the  hill  on  the  east  of  the  fountain  and 
traversed  an  elevated  plateau,  the  highest  ground  on  this  road 
Descending  a  httle  from  the  plateau,  we  entered  a  Uttle  plain 
called  Merj  el-Hather,  and  reached  a  small  fountain  in  it  at  10.2-i, 
eight  minutes  afler  entering  it  The  water  flowing  firom  the 
fountain  formed  a  pond  or  httle  lake,  a  few  minutes  on  our  right, 
and  thence  runs  E.  S.  E.  thrdugh  an  opening  in  the  low  hills, 
passing  on  the  edge  of  the  plains  and  ten  minutes  from  the  pond 
the  Druze  village  el-Hather.  The  plain  is  about  two  miles  long 
by  half  that  breadth.  It  is  encompassed  by  low  hills  on  all  sides 
except  ^e  west,  from  which  rises  at  once  the  side  of  Hermon. 
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*3ni^«  axe  eKtensive  oak  forests  all  anmiid,  now  fiist  fklling  be- 
icieatVi  the  axe  of  the  charcoal  manufacturer. 

I  made  particular  inquiries  about  the  names  given  to  the  great 
iDountain-cbain  we  were  passing  over;  and  the  result  of  my 
inquiries  "was,  that,  while  each  httle  district  is  distinguished  by  a 
name  of  its  own,  taken  from  some  village  or  founteiin  in  the 
neighborhood,  yet  the  great  chain  has  two  general  designations, 
Jebel  esh-  Sheikh  and  Jebel  el-Heish.  The  former  name  is  given 
to  the  great  range  extending  from  a  line  joining  Katana  and 
B&sheiya  on  the  north,  to  one  joining  B&nias  and  Kuneitera 
on  the  south.  The  continuation  of  the  range  south  of  that  line  is 
called  by  the  latter  name.  I  stated  above^  that  from  the  summit 
of  Hermon  a  lofly  range  of  mountains  runs  due  90Uth>  gmdually 
but  slowly  decreasing  in  height  as  it  advances.  It  continues  in 
an  unbioken  line  to  Mejdel,  where  it  at  once  sinks  down  some 
thousands  of  feet,  as  I  would  think,  and  then  continues  the  same 
course  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hdleh.  About  Hather  a 
q)ur  strikes  out  from  the  main  chain,  which,  after  running  f(Mr 
some  time  a  few  pcnnts  east  of  south,  turns  again  and  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  other,  thus  enclosing  the  Merj  el-YafGr; 
south  of  which  the  two  jom^  and  continue  their  course  in  a 
Imwd  swelL 

From  the  fountain  we  struck  across  the  plain,  leaving  the 
ordinary  road  on  our  right  We  had  just  commenced  the  gentle 
ascent  on  the  nortli-east,  when  a  u'ild-looking  Druze,  black  as 
Erebus,  met  us,  and  asked  our  guide  if  the  muleteers,  now  some 
way  behind,  belonged  to  u&  He  answered  hesitatingly,  and 
tried  to  evade  the  question.  1,  however,  at  once  stated  that 
they  did.  He  rcpUed,  that  if  they  had  not  been  in  the  employ 
of  Franks^  they  never  would  have  lefl  the  plain  alive.  I  inquired 
the  reason  for  such  treatment  of  travellers>  and  especially  of 
poor  men.  He  said  that  I  was  at  lii)erty  to  walk  over  his  fields 
and  pluck  his  com»  but  that  if  another  did  it  the  earth  wouM 
drink  his  blood.  I  replied  we  were  strangers  and  did  not  know 
the  road ;  and,  besides,  if  we  had  injured  anything  I  would  pay 
for  it  He  said,  "  You  are  an  Englishman,  and  I  am  your  slave. 
My  fields  are  yours>  and  you  have  a  right  to  all."  Saying  this 
he  passed  on  seemingly  satisfied. 

A  shcHt  time  after,  we  reached  a  rocky  plateau  thinly  sprinkled 
with  dwarf  oak.  The  guide  informed  me  that  this  was  the  worst 
part  of  our  road ;  and  that  travellers  were  frequently  robbed  and 
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stripped  by  wandefing  parties  of  Arabs.  On  this  spot,  some  two 
years  previous,  I  believe,  a  party  of  English  travellers,  with  a 
lady  in  company,  were  attacked  and  plundered ;  and,  afler  the 
usual  Arab  custom,  stripped  of  every  article  of  dress ;  and  thus 
left  to  pursue  their  journey  to  Damascus  as  they  best  could. 
No  such  romantic  adventure  awaited  us,  and  we  continued  our 
journey  in  peace. 

On  this  plateau  a  rocui  branches  to  the  left,  leading  to '  Aumeh, 
and  Korat  'Antar  on  the  top  of  Hermon.  At  11.30  we  reached 
the  brow  of  a  wide  and  deep  valley ;  and,  descending  its  south- 
em  bank,  we  turned,  after  reaching  the  bottom,  into  a  wild  rav- 
ine, through  which  runs  the  track  of  a  winter  torrent  Following 
this  twenty  minutes  in  its  course  nearly  due  east,  we  reached  a 
spot  at  12  where  it  passes  into  smother  ravine ;  and  h^e  at  the 
point  of  jimcti<m  stands  Beit  Jenn.  Wady  Beit  Jenn  is  not  dry, 
Mke  that  down  which  we  came ;  a  fine  stream  rushes  down  it, 
whose  banks  are  lined  with  walnut  and  poplar  trees.  The  foun* 
tain,  I  was  told,  is  at  the  foot  of  Hermon,  about  one  hour  west  a 
few  points  north,  of  the  vDlage.  I  was  anxious  to  take  such 
bearings  as  woiUd  enable  me  to  fix  this  place ;  but,  from  the 
height  of  the  rocky  banks,  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  direction 
of  the  Wady,  which  runs  S.  75  E.  This  stream  is  the  second 
great  tributary  of  the  river  'Awaj. 

Leaving  Beit  Jenn  at  1.10,  we  followed  the  course  of  the 
stream,  passing  in  fifteen  minutes  'Ain  Beit  Jenn,  which  springs 
up  immediately  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivulet,  beside  a  grove 
of  trees.  Its  waters  about  equal  those  which  flow  down  from 
the  village  above.  We  had  here  on  our  lefl  the  continuation  of 
the  lofly  spur,  which  separates  Wady  Beit  Jenn  from  Wady 
'Aumehu  Twenty  minutes  below  the  fountain  we  passed  out 
into  the  plain.  Here  are  a  few  miserable  huts  used  only  for 
cattle,  and  called  Mazra*at  Beit  Jenn.  From  this  place  the  river 
runs  in  a  deep  channel,  and  winding,  courses  across  the  plain  to 
Sa'sa',  where  it  is  joined  by  Nahr  'Aumeh.  From  this  point 
I  took  such  bearings  as  will  enable  me  to  fix  this  branch  of  the 
'Awaj  with  considerable  accuracy  on  the  map.  Mr.  Thomson, 
in  his  journey  from  Damascus  to  B&ni&s,  passed  this  spot ;  but, 
instead  of  taking  *hc  rotid  by  Beit  Jenn,  he  immediately  as- 
cended the  southern  side  of  the  Wady  and  went  over  the  hills 
to  Hather.  Beit  Jenn  is  not  "  high  up,"  as  described  by  him ; 
it  is  just  thirty-five  minutes  from  the  plain,  and  has  an  elevation 
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ef  only  &  few  feet  abo^e  it  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol  VI  p.  369). 
Hie  plaia  between  this  place  and  Sa'sa'  now  looked  bleak  and 
blasted.  Only  the  nanow  bed  tlurongh  which  the  rivulet  ran 
presented  any  appearance  of  yexdure.  Irby  and  Mangles,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Thomson,  traversed  this  district  early  in  the  year ; 
and,  therefore,  describe  it  as  well  watered,  with  numerous  tribu- 
taries  falling  into  the  Nahr  Beit  Jenn.  I  suspect  that  if  they 
had  returned  late  in  the  summer,  they  would  have  found  water 
a  scarce  commodity,  and  all  the  tributaries  dried  up. 

Having  lost  ten  minutes  in  making  observations  here,  I  rode 
after  my  companions,  across  the  rolling  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
hiUs,  in  a  direction  about  north-east  At  2.30  I  reached  the  side 
of  a  flat  and  very  fertile  piece  of  land,  extending  up  among  the 
hills  on  the  left  in  a  triangular  form,  and  running  down  on  the 
right  to  the  banks  of  Nahr '  Aumeh.  At  2.45  we  had  on  our  left, 
distant  about  half  an  hour,  the  village  of  Hineh,  built  on  the 
western  slope  of  a  small  Tell  that  rises  at  the  head  of  the  piece 
of  land  referred  to.  In  ten  minutes  more,  I  reached  the  side  of 
this  small  plain,  and  had,  rising  dose  on  my  left,  the  termination 
of  a  low  spur  from  the  mountain.  Along  its  side  was  conducted 
a  stream  of  water  taken  from  the  Nahr  'Aumeh,  which  was 
used  in  watering  Htneh  and  the  little  plain  below  it  Following 
the  same  course,  I  reached  Kefr  Hauwar  at  3.25.  Here  I  as* 
cended  to  the  tower,  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  and  foimd  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  small  modem  house.  It  may,  perhaps,  once 
have  served  as  a  Druze  place  of  worship.  The  view  from  this 
place  is  extensive,  and  I  took  from  it  several  important  bearings. 
8a'sa'  bore  S.  17  E.  and  Kesweh  on  the  'Awaj  S.  82  E.  Tow- 
ard Haur&n  the  country  is  one  uniform  plain,  slightly  undulating, 
with  isolated  conical  peaks  rising  up  at  intervals.  Some  of  these 
are  crowned  with  Welys,  while  others  are  cup-shaped,  evidently 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

I  had  thus  ridden  from  the  banks  of  the  Jenndny  to  Kefr  Hau- 
war in  an  hour  and  a  half;  which  will  represent  a  distance  of 
about  six  Eoman  miles.  Burckhardt  gives  the  distance  at  three 
and  a  half  hours ;  Travels  in  ^yns^  p.  46.  He  says,  also,  that 
Sa'sa'  lay  one  hour  and  a  half  to  the  right  The  bearing  of  Sa'sa' 
from  the  entrance  of  Wady  Beit  Jenn  is  S.  73  E.  In  placing  it 
on  the  map  by  these  bearings  and  one  from  the  summit  of  Her- 
mon,  I  found  its  distance  from  Kefr  Hauwar  to  be  about  five 
and  a  quarter  miles.     The  Nahr '  Aumeh,  the  branch  of  the '  Awaj 
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referred  to  formerly,  runs  in  a  deep  ofaannd  twelve  minutes  to 
the  north-east  past  Kefr  Hauwar ;  and  firom  this  continues  its 
course,  winding  like  a  serpent,  to  Sa'sa',  passing  only  one  village 
on  its  way.  Of  this  village  I  did  not  get  the  name,  though  I 
marked  its  position.  It  is  strange  that  Bnrckhardt  does  not  men- 
tion this  important  river  at  all,  though  he  passed  over  it  on  a 
bridge  between  Kefir  Hauwar  and  Beitlma.  lb.  p.  46.  About 
half  an  hour  north-west  of  Kefr  Hauwar  this  river  enters  the 
plain. 

From  this  place  I  was  able  to  see,  at  one  glance,  the  whole 
section  of  the  plain  watered  by  the  'Awaj.  I  was  also  able  to 
look  down  the  narrow  Wady  through  which  it  passes  between 
the  low  parallel  ranges  of  Jebl  el-Aswad  and  Jebl  Mtoia',  on  its 
way  to  Lake  Ifijftneh.  From  the  foot  of  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  to 
Kesweh  is  about  seventeen  Roman  miles;  and  the  district 
watered  by  the  '  Awaj  is  not  an  an  average  more  than  an  hour  in 
width.  From  Kesweh  to  Hij&neh  is  about  fifteen  miles ;  but  the 
river  is  closely  confined  between  two  mountain  ranges  nearly 
the  whole  way.  The  whole  arable  ground,  therefore,  watered 
by  this  river,  may  be  estimated  at  about  sixty-five  to  seventy 
square  miles;  and  yet  Mr.  Thomson  makes  the  assertion  that 
it  waters  ten  times  the  arable  ground  that  the  Baiada  does ;  Bib. 
Sacra,  VoL  VI  ^^9.  From  the  fountain  to  the  plain,  the  Ba- 
rada  is  upwards  of  twenty-t\(fo  miles  long,  and  the  arable  land 
watered  by  it  along  its  banks,  averages  at  least  half  a  mile  in 
width.  From  Salahiyeh  to  the  lakes  is  about  twenty  miles,  and 
there  is  an  average  width  of  fifteen  miles  of  this  watered  by  the 
Barada.  Thus  the  arable  land  watered  by  this  river  is  about  311 
square  miles,  or  nearly  five  times  that  watered  by  the  'Awaj. 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  giving  these  details,  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  first  time  the  sources  of  the  *Awaj  have  been 
clearly  pointed  out,  or  its  course  described.  I  had  formerly  the 
opinion,  that  the  river  was  comparatively  an  insignificant  one ; 
and  /was  inclined,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  it  could  be  referred  to 
by  the  proud  S3rrian  of  old.  Now,  however,  I  see  that  it  is  un- 
questionably the  second  river  of  Damascus.  I  have  visited  and 
examined  all  the  other  streams  and  fountains  in  this  section  of 
the  country;  and  I  am  now  persuaded  that  if  Naaman  meant 
two  rivers,  as  is  probable,  and  not  two  JounUdns,  that  the  Barada 
and  *  Awaj  must  be  these  two. 

I  believe  that  one  or  two  very  small  tributaries  fall  into  the 
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* Awaj  firom  the  country  south-west  of  Sa'sa* ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
them  and  cannot  verify  it 

September  4th,     We  left  Kefr  Hauwar  at  4.30,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  river  twelve  minutes  after,  and  rode  up  the  north 
bank  to  the  half-ruined  village  of  Beitima,  which  we  reached  at 
4.55.     Our  road  now  led  over  an  undulating  plain,  having  the 
foot  of  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  about  an  hour  on  our  left.     At  5.40  we 
crossed  a  very  small  stream  running  in  the  hollow  of  a  deep 
Wady.     This  stream  flows  down  from  Wady  Barbar,  in  which  is 
the  village  of  Kfila't  Jendel.  At  seven  o'clock  we  reached  Katana. 
Westward  of  this  village  the  plain  runs  up  further  into  the  moun- 
tain than  toward  the  south ;  but  is  more  elevated  and  undulates 
more.      This  western  part  of  the  plain  comes  in  between  the 
eastern  ridge  of  Jebel  esh- Sheikh  and  the  low  hills  that  bound 
the  Sahra  on  the  south-west     Through  it  is  the  road  by  ROkh- 
leh  to  Rasheiya.     Katana  is  a  large  village  with  fine  gardens 
and  rich  fields.     It  is  watered  by  a  stream  which  springs  up  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  west  of  the  village.     This  stream  does  not 
flow  eastward  and  cross  the  Kaj  road,  as  represented  on  Burck- 
hardt's  map ;  but  is  exhausted  in  the  fields  some  distance  below 
Katana 

We  left  Katana  at  7.15,  and  proceeded  in  a  direction  more  to 
the  east  than  that  we  had  pursued  ftom  Kefr  Hauwar.  Here  is 
a  fine  plain  which  is  now  a  desert,  but  only  requires  water  to 
make  it  a  paradise  like  the  gardens  of  Damascus.  At  8.20  we 
had  the  village  of  Judeideh  twenty  minutes  on  our  right  At  9 
we  passed  the  village  of  Muaddemlyeh,  five  minutes  on  our  right, 
and  soon  after  entered  among  extensive  vineyards.  Nothing 
could  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the  two  parts  of  the  plain 
at  this  place,  the  portion  watered  and  that  not  watered ;  the  for- 
mer rich  and  fertile,  covered  with  luxuriant  vines,  now  bending 
under  the  weight  of  the  clustering  bunches,  and,  further  on  the 
right,  dense  groves  of  oUve  and  mulberry  trees,  encircling  the 
large  village  of  Daraiya;  the  latter,  close  on  our  left  hand,  a 
bare  desert,  parched  and  burned  up  by  a  scorching  sun ;  while 
beyond  it,  white  as  snow  and  bare  almost  as  a  rock,  rose  the  low 
range  of  Kalab&t  el-Mezzy.  Half  an  hour  more  and  we  were 
within  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  pursuing  our  journey  amid  the 
most  dehcious  groves;  sheltered  firom  the  sun's  rays  by  the 
thick  foliage  of  the  fragrant  walnut,  and  having  our  ears  regaled 
by  the  murmuring  of  waters  and  the  voice  of  birds. 
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At  10.25  we  passed  through  Kefi:  Susa,  and  at  10.45  entered 
the  gates  of  Damascus. 

We  rode  the  whole  of  this  day's  journey  at  a  very  fast  walk, 
and  I  should  estimate  the  whole  distance  passed  over  in  the  six 
hours  as  tWenty-four  miles,  viz.  ten  miles  from  Kefr  Hauwar  to 
Katana,  and  fourteen  from  thence  to  Damascus.  Burckhardt's 
estimate  of  the  distance  is  not  at  all  correct.  From  Kefir  Hau- 
war to  Beitima  he  makes  half  an  hour,  and  thence  to  Katana 
four  hours.  While  firom  Katana  to  Kefir  Susa  he  makes  only 
three  hours,  and  thence  to  Damascus  one.  Travels  in  Syria, 
p.  47. 

While  I  pen  these  lines  (October  5th,  1852),  the  district  which 
I  describe  is  the  theatre  of  war.  I  had  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  proposed  journey  to  the  south  of  F&lestine ;  but  I 
can  now  scarcely  venture  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
Sheikhs  of  YQntah  have  seized  the  passes  of  Antilebanon ;  and 
an  army  of  14,000  men  is  employed  in  endeavoring  to  subdue 
the  warlike  Druzes  of  Haur&n.  I  see  Uttle  prospect  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  these  sad  troubles.  There  is  a  weak,  but  tyran* 
nical  government;  and  a  restless  and  discontented,  but  brave 
people.    And  these  are  elements  which  do  not  well  agree. 

Damascus^  October  Qth^  1852. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

THE  COMPABATIVE  VALUE  OF  ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN 
BIBLICAL  SCIENCE. 

By  Charles  A  Aiken,  Resident  Licentiate,  Andover. 

Biblical  Science  is  one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  Protestant* 
ism.  The  necessity  of  any  high  development  of  sacred  learning 
"will  be  practically  conceded  only  where  a  free  Bible  is  given  to 
the  people.  Accordingly  the  world  owes  to  Protestantism  not 
merely  a  free  Bible  for  all  classes,  but  the  cultivation  of  those 
means  which  shall  open  to  any  class  a  profound  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Withhold  the  Bible  from  all  but  a 
small  privileged  order,  and  you  remove,  in  great  measure,  the 
stimulus  which  shall  impel  Uie  few  to  seek  acquaintance  with 
the  import  of  the  Bible.  Why  else  have  the  monasteries  in 
which  was  treasured  all  the  learning  of  the  dark  ages,  sacred 
and  secular,  preserved  for  us  only  such  scanty  and  withered 
finit?  But  Protestantism  having  given  the  world  a  Bible  is 
under  twofold  obligation  to  make  the  gift  available.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  interpreter,  it  must  seek 
to  make  the  Scriptures  intelligible  to  the  masses ;  and,  by  teach- 
ing the  true  meaning  and  the  right  use  of  its  gift,  it  must  guard 
against  perversions  and  abuses  otherwise  inevitable. 

Then  the  church  of  Home  has  ever  rehed  less  on  the  Uving 
word  than  on  institutions  and  ordinances,  which,  apart  from  the 
word,  are  dead.  Sacred  science  knows  no  more  deadly  foe  than 
the  spirit  of  Ritualism,  under  whatever  ecclesiastical  form  it 
lurks.  The  Bomish  church  is  right  in  ascribing  great  efficacy  to 
its  forms  and  sacraments ;  but  as  mere  forms,  forsaken  by  the 
indwelling  Spirit  working  in  and  with  the  word,  they  are  effica- 
cious only  of  eviL  If  this  church  has  at  any  time  put  forth  an 
efR>rt  to  make  the  Scriptures  more  intelligible,  it  has  been  under 
the  ocmstraint  of  external  pressure.  In  self-defence,  or  to  main- 
tain her  self-respect  and  justify  herself  before  an  enlightened  age, 
she  must  needs  seem  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  an  intelligent 
fiuth  and  a  consecrated  learning.  Bu(  enthusiasm  and  profi- 
ciency in  Bibhcal  studies  have  always  been  an  occasion  of  sus- 
picion and  jealousy  at  the  Vatican. 
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Yet,  for  the  services  that  Catholicism  has  reluctantly  found 
herself  compelled  to  render  to  Biblical  learning,  we  tender  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  We  would  not  depreciate  by  a  single  iota 
the  true  merits  of  Valla  and  Erasmus,  Simon  and  Cahnet,  Hou- 
bigant  and  De  Bossi,  Hug,  Jahn  and  Van  Ess.  But  if  men  like 
Mai  and  Mezzofanti  had  been  Protestants,  would  not  their  pro- 
digious learning  have  brought  the  cause  of  Christ  more  profit  ? 
And  for  our  teachers  in  Biblical  science  must  we  not  look,  not 
merely  of  choice  but  of  necessity,  mainly  to  Protestant  lands, 
and  to  Germany  and  England  as  chief  seats  of  Protestant  learn- 
ing ?  The  Grerman  and  EngUsh  language  and  literature  were 
earUest  consecrated  by  the  Reformation,  and  the  genius  of  Pro- 
testantism has  ever  found  them  most  congenial 

It  is  proposed  to  inquire  into  tJie  coTuparative  vabie  of  Eng&sk 
oaid  German  Biblical  science.  In  defining  our  point  of  view  we 
would  guard  against  a  twofold  prejudice.  The  epithet  "  Ger- 
man," in  any  association  with  reHgion  and  theology,  is  received,- 
by  some  good  men  among  us,  with  the  same  shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  it  may  be  supposed,  one  might  detect  in  a  pious 
Jew  when  he  heaxd  the  name  of  Nazareth.  Others,  as  well 
meaning,  deeply  impressed  by  the  superiority  of  German  learn- 
ing, and  awed  by  the  confidence  with  which  Germans  assume 
that  "  wisdom  shall  die  with  them,"  or,  it  may  be,  enamored  of 
German  Uberality,  quote  German  authorities  as  though  that  were 
decisive  of  all  vexed  questions.  We  need  not  profess  to  shun 
both  these  extremes,  of  superstitious  antipathy  and  servile  defer- 
ence. We  have  to  add,  by  way  of  explanation,  only  this,  that 
we  restrict  the  terms  "Bibhcal  science"  to  that  department  of 
theology  whose  province  is  to  define  and  interpret  God's  written 
revelation. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  development  of  Biblical  science 
has  been  for  the  last  hundred  years  much  more  rapid  in  Grermany 
than  in  England.  Time  was  when  Walton  and  Lightfoot  and 
Mill  and  Usher  and  Selden  were  recognized  authorities  in  their 
departments.  But  since  their  period  few  English  names  are  to 
be  found  that  are  cited  as  authorities  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  fact  that  there  is  no  longer,  as  there  then  was,  a  common 
language  for  learned  men,  will  in  part  accoimt  for  the  fact  that 
the  attention  of  continental  scholars  is  so  httle  called  to  the  real 
merits  of  English  BibUcal  hterature.  But  must  we  not  allow  at 
least  that  we  are  no  longer  masters  in  this  department  of  litera* 
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tare  ?  I>oe8  not  the  preraifing  style  of  onr  recent  commentaries, 
finr  example,  prove  that  Henry  and  Doddridge  and  Clarke  and 
Owen  still  exhibit  the  fairest  type  of  English  exegesis  ?  What- 
ever we  hdve  gaiaed  npon  them,  has  been  secured  rather  by 
appropriating  and  assimilating  and  correcting  the  results  of  Ger* 
man  investigation  than  by  original  research.  The  impulse  to 
the  more  important  recent  efforts  of  English  BibHcal  scholars, 
has  too  manifestly  come  from  Germany,  to  allow  any  denial  that 
we  have  forgotten  onr  former  independence.  Semler  and  Er- 
nesti  gave  an  impulse  to  BibHcal  studies  in  Germany  to  which 
no  equivalent  has  been  found  in  England. 

It  should  further  be  observed,  that  Biblical  criticism  has  been 
prosecuted  most  scientifically  in  Grermany.     True  science  loves 
order  and  method.    Nowhere  have  the  various  departments  of 
sacred  science  been  so  sharply  defined,  nowhere  the  prerogatives 
of  each  guarded  with  such  jealous  care  as  in  Germany.     The 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  general  relations  and  proportions  of 
science  have  been  there  discussed,  has  extended  itself  to  the 
department  of  theology.    We  know  of  no  good  EngHsh  work  on 
what  is  called  the  methodology  of  the  theological  sciences,  whUe 
in  Grermany  this  has  become  a  distinct  subject  for  the  lecture- 
room,  and  a  distinct  department  in  literature.     Practically  we 
may  be  in  the  main  following  a  just  method,  but  this  unconscious, 
unreasoning  correctness  should  never  claim  the  title  of  scientific 
accuracy. 

Ihe  first  problem  to  be  solved  by  Biblical  science  respects  the 
composition  and  history  of  the  sacred  canon.  What  are  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  how  do  these  several  parts 
authenticate  their  claim  ?  What  has  been  their  history,  severally 
and  collectively?  Then,  what  is  the  text  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
what  is  its  import?  What  was  the  original  record,  what  was  its 
primitive  intent,  and  what  is  its  significance  to  us  ?  The  Bom- 
ish  church  may  seek  an  answer  first  and  only  through  the  answer 
to  this  other  question.  What  has  been  the  teaching  of  the  church 
on  these  points  ?  The  church  is  thus  exalted  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  word,  rather  than  the  word  to  be  the  judge  of  the  church. 
But,  as  tme  Protestants,  we  protest  against  being  bound  by  eccle- 
siastical tradition  or  any  texttis  receptus.  It  may  interest  us,  as  a 
subject  for  historical  inquiry,  to  learn  the  opinion  of  the  church 
on  these  points.  The  concurrent  opinion  of  great  and  good  men 
may  fbmish  us  data  or  a  valuable  test  for  our  own  judgments. 
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And  we  may  admit  that  a  harmonions  tradition  establishes  a 
presumption  not  easily  overthrown,  but  we  acknowledge  no 
authority  in  human  tradition.  And  the  dictation  of  Ftotestant 
dogmatism  is  as  irksome  to  us,  and  as  baneful  to  thie  science, 
as  any  Eomish  assiunption.  We  recognize  as  our  competoit 
teacher  only  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  claim  to  be,  in  our  immediate 
responsibility  to  God,  sole  judges  of  the  truth.  We  must  think 
that  Germany  has  been  truer  to  this  fundamental  principle  of 
Protestantism  than  England.  Freedom  and  liberality  of  Chris- 
tian science  have  been  sadly  cramped  by  the  Bomish  affinities 
of  the  Anglican  church.  And  English  Calvinists  have  been  slow 
to  emulate  Calvin  in  that  free  application  of  historical  criticism 
to  the  Scriptures  for  which  he  was  eminent  above  all  the  other 
reformers.  That  this  should  be  the  state  of  things  in  a  church 
never  more  than  half  reformed,  we  can  well  understand ;  but 
that  Calvinists  should  be  so  jealous  of  dissent  from  tradition 
admits  of  no  justification.  We  apprehend  that  an  examination 
of  the  literature  of  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches  on  the 
continent,  would  show  that  the  Lutherans,  in  respect  to  inde« 
pendence  of  religious  inquiry,  as  in  so  many  other  particulars, 
are  far  more  in  sympathy  with  Romanism.  In  proportion  to  con- 
fidence in,  and  dependence  on  tradition,  the  necessity  for  and 
vigor  of  original  research  are  diminished  The  less  intervention 
there  is  from  whatever  quarter  between  us,  and  the  pure  light 
of  truth  and  the  immediate  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
clearer  will  be  our  discernment  of  the  real  form  and  substance 
of  revelation.  And  we  would  protest  against  every  view  of  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  would  nullify  that  authority 
in  case  doubt  be  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  the  decisions  of 
tradition.  We  refer  mainly  to  discussions  of  the  integrity,  au- 
thorship, etc.  of  the  sacred  books.  We  may  not  be  willing  to  go 
so  far  as  Schleiermacher,  and  say  "  The  Protestant  church  must 
claim  to  be  still  continually  engaged  in  the  more  exact  determi- 
nation of  the  canon,  and  this  is  the  highest  problem  for  exegeti- 
cal  theology  in  the  higher  criticism."  But  we  may  never  frown 
upon  free  investigation  in  this  direction,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
give  ourselves  up  to  be  blinded  and  bound  by  tradition.  The 
fact  that  Germany  has  exhibited  lamentable  instances  of  the 
abuse  of  this  freedom,  may  admonish  us  to  be  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect But  it  cannot  forbid  us  the  use  of  those  means  whose 
legitimate  tendency  is  to  define  more  clearly  both  the  substance 
and  the  import  of  the  Scriptures. 
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Biblical  science  enters  next  upon  the  determination  of  the 
form  of  the  sacred  text     The  "textus  receptus"  mast  furnish 
a  basis  for  our  investigations.    But  it  may  no  more  bind  us  than 
the  decisions  of  tradition  concerning  the  canon  may  in  their 
sphere*     In  the  prosecution  of  this  investigation  there  are  requi- 
site the  patience,  and  diligencci  and  enthusiasm  in  research  for 
which   German  scholars  are  proverbial.     This  department  of 
learned  labor  has  been  almost  by  coxomon  consent  assigned  to 
the  Germans.     They  have,  since  the  revival  of  classical  studies 
among  them,  furnished  the  world  with  the  texts  of  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.    And  in  the  department  of  oriental  literature 
they  mnst  bring  out  c^  the  undisturbed  archives  of  English  and 
continental  libraries  their  manuscript  treasures.    The  determi- 
nation of  the  text  of  the  original  Scriptures  demands  the  same 
qoalificadons,  with  the  addition  of  a  profounder  reverence. 
Some  critics,  forgetting  the  solemnity  of  their  work,  have  exhib- 
ited a  disposition  to  play  with  the  sacred  text     This  levity  and 
heentiousness  of  criticism  we  would  ever  and  only  rebuke.    A 
oitic  may  easily  shape  a  text  so  that  everything  difficult  or  ob- 
noxious shall  be  removed,  and  the  recotd  shall  no  longer  tell  us 
what  the  writer  said,  but  what  the  critic  would  have  said  in  his 
circumstances.     But  one  jealous  both  for  the  honor  of  God*s 
word  and  the  prerogatives  of  Christian  science,  will  ask  only. 
What  was  the  original  form  of  the  revealed  word  ?     However 
we  might  wish  to  have  the  record  read,  research  must  tell  us 
how  it  probably  did  read.     There  may  be  such  a  conflict  of  evi- 
dences that  we  can  only  approximate  to  a  sure  result    But  this 
probable  evidence  is  all  that  the  case  admits,  and  there  is  only 
the  m<nre  need  of  impartiality  and  discrimination.     No  trivial 
reason  shall  lead  us  to  alter  the  record,  yet  no  prepossession 
shall  make  us  obstinately  ten€kcioos  of  the  received  text    Regard 
for  sound  presumptions  and  the  *'  analogy  of  faith,"  must  keep 
in  check  irreverent  criticism.     It  were  a  grave  misdemeanor  to 
.tamper  with  the  text  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics ;  that  misde- 
meanor becomes  a  crime  of  darkest  hue,  when  the  word  of  God 
is  thus  trifled  with.     Moral  qnaliflcations  being  supposed  equals 
we  would  not  demur  to  that  common  consent  which  concedes  to 
the  Germans  plreeminent  natural  qualifications  for  this  depart- 
ment of  Scriptural  criticism^    And  the  fact  that  we  have  been 
content  so  long  to  rely  on  German  texts,  proves  one  of  two 
things,— that  we  are  not  competent  to  criticise  the  fidelity  of 
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their  work,  or  that  they  have  in  the  main  been  true  to  its  reqxMi* 
sibilities. 

We  cajmot  wonder  that  our  Christian  public  has  been  diapoaed 
to  regard  with  some  suspicion  German  inquiries  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  canon  and  the  text  of  the  Scriptures.  The  deci* 
sion  of  some  Tubingen  critics,  that  only  five  books  of  the  New 
Testament  (RomanS)  1st  and  2nd  €k)rinthians,  Galatians  and 
the  Apocalypse)  ore  genuine)  is  rather  startling.  But  these  ex- 
travagances on  the  part  of  men  who  have  Uttle  reverence  for 
anything  but  their  own  opinion,  ought  not  to  repel  us  from  prose- 
cuting these  departments  of  study.  The  origin  and  development 
of  Christianity  are  historical  phenomena,  on  which  science  must 
pass  judgment  as  on  the  other  phenomena  of  history.  And  those 
writings  which  profess  to  be  the  original  and  authentic  records 
of  the  early  Christian  church  are,  as  historical  documents,  to  be 
subjected  to  the  tests  ordinarily  employed.  We  beUeve  that 
God  has  declared  their  divinity  by  evidences  satisfying  to  every 
willing  heart  Yet,  when  men  have  attempted  to  exhibit  and 
define  these  evidences,  the  best  intention  has  not  ensured  com- 
pleteuess  and  proportion  in  their  represeutation.  To  unfold  the 
system  of  these  evidences  is  ihe  work  of  Christian  sdence.  And 
though  it  may  for  the  time  appear  that  the  enemies  of  revelation 
are  quite  as  scientific  and  more  adroit  than  its  friends,  though  it 
must  be  conceded  that  the  truth  bas  sufiered  quite  as  much  fkun 
false  methods  of  defence  adopted  by  its  friends  as  from  any 
direct  attack,  —  we  are  only  to  discipline  ourselves  the  more 
diligently,  that  there  may  be  a  more  perfect  correspondence  be- 
tween the  convincing  power  of  these  evidences  over  our  own 
minds,  and  the  power  of  our  exhibition  of  them.  It  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  the  sphere  of  Christian  science,  our  opponents, 
have  an  advantage  over  us,  in  proportion  as  it  is  easier  to  object 
and  to  destroy  than  to  convince  and  to  establish.  And  in  attempt* 
ing  to  determine  the  text  of  the  Bible,  what  advantage  in  means 
have  we  over  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  the  truth? 
And  shall  we  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  frown  on  all  emendations 
of  the  text,  as  though  tbe  "textus  receptus"  were  possessed  of 
higher  authority  than  any  other  revision  ?  The  wildness  of  some 
German  speculations  can  be  proved  extravagant  only  by  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  true  and  perfect  science,  not  by  mere 
negations.  The  so-called  ''negative"  critics  must  be  met  by  a 
sound  positive  criticism,  not  by  denying  the  propriety  of  all  criti- 
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cism,  and  acquiescing  in  traditions  tinsnpported,  it  may  be,  by  a 
aiogle  evidence. 

It  'were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a  just  positive  criticism 
aiKmld  be  abready  as  fully  developed  among  us  as  in  Germany, 
where  evangelical  theologians  have  so  long  contended  with  the 
destructive  critics.     Unless  we  judiciously  avail  ourselves  of 
tiieir  experience,  we  shall  need  to  learn  the  same  lessons  by 
passing  through  the  same  conflicts,  perhaps  in  an  aggravated 
form.     That  the  Germans  are  in  advance  of  us  in  these  depart- 
ments of  Biblical  science  is  as  certain  as  that  in  other  respects 
they  may  well  learn  of  us.     And  unless  we  refuse  to  recognize 
the  progress  that  Christian  science  has  made  in  this  direction, 
partictdarly  within  the  last  century,  we  must  for  the  present  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Germans,  however  cau- 
tiously  -we  may  choose  to  follow  them. 

Having  detennined  the  outline,  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sacred  text,  we  are  next  to  seek  its  meaning. 
TRie  universal  laws  of  language  guide  our  search.  Science 
brings  to  our  aid  its  learned  apparatus.  In  proportion  as  the 
language  is  remote  in  its  affinity  to  our  own,  claiming  kindred 
with  the  conceptions  of  a  remote  age,  and  a  people  isolated 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  more  laborious  and  discrimi- 
natkig  must  sacred  philology  be.  On  the  other  hand,  no  htera* 
tare  stands  related  at  difierent  points  to  so  many  ages  and 
nations.  None  demands,  consequently,  in  the  interpreter  so 
varied  or  extensive  erudition.  No  nation  is  so  competent  to 
gnide  us  in  these  linguistic  researches  as  the  German.  Among 
them  the  philosophy  of  language  has  been  subjected  to  more 
rigid  and  protracted  investigation  than  elsewhere.  They  have 
discussed  more  thoroughly  than  others  the  relations  and  classifi- 
cation of  languages.  Most  that  we  know  of  comparative  philo- 
logy has  been  taught  us  by  the  Germans.  Living  and  dead  lan- 
guages are  alike  Hving  to  them,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  enthu- 
siasm inspired  in  them  by  philology.  It  is  in  great  measure  to 
this  enthusiasm  that  they  owe  their  eminent  success  as  philolo- 
gists. They  know  no  "  dry  questions"  in  philology ;  no  relations 
of  language  are  so  remote  or  complicated,  no  investigation  so 
minute  or  arduous  as  to  repel  or  weary  them ;  they  luxiuriate  in 
the  intricacies  of  hnguistic  research.  And  underlying  this  enthu- 
siasm is  an  unequalled  tact  or  aptness  in  entering  into  the  s[)irit 
of  a  laxYguage  and  Uteiature,  and  appropriating  its  peculiarities. 
Vol.  XL  No.  41.  7 
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With  their  mental  character  and  habits,  and  in  their  circiim- 
Btances,  these  are  their  *'  practical"  subjects,  about  which  gathers 
all  the  exciting  power  of  a  practical  interest  The  same  aid<»r 
characterizes  all  their  studies  in  Bibhcal  philolc^y.  But  the. 
very  pride  of  learning  begets  a  wantonness  that  often  ensnares. 
There  is  an  Epicurean  science  that  is  content  only  with  the  new 
and  rare  and  elaborate.  And  the  Germans  are  peculiarly  suscep* 
tible  to  this  seduction.  In  attempting  to  avail  ourselves  of  their 
labors,  we  are  oAen  reminded  that  the  critic  brings  to  his  work 
too  much  learning.  It  comes  between  him  and  his  text  The 
simphcity  and  purity  of  his  perception  of  truth  are  manred«  His 
object  being  twofold,  display  of  himself  and  discovery  of  the 
truth,  he  often  fails  of  the  latter.  Beady  as  we  may  be  to  admit 
the  superior  eruditicm  of  the  (Termans,  we  may  not  follow  them 
heedlessly,  nor  accept  uninspected  the  munificent  gifts  of  their 
philology.  The  very  extent  and  profoundness  of  their  learning 
often  enable  them  to  bring  forward  an  imposing  array  of  author- 
ities to  support  what  our  Christian  consciousness  tells  us  most 
be  a  false  opinion.  Says  one  of  them :  '*  The  most  eminent 
Bibhcal  philologist  is  for  all  that  far  from  being  a  Christian  theo- 
logian,  if,  with  all  his  learning,  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of 
Christianity  is  wanting  to  him." 

The  simple  grammatical  signification  of  a  text  is  modified  by  its 
historical  connections.  Language,  if  it  be  the  world's  cuirency, . 
has  not  for  its  coinage  an  absolutely  fixed  value.  Our  present 
definition  of  a  word  does  not  tell  the  whole  truth,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less,  concerning  its  import  at  all  times  in  all  connections. 
Science  studies,  therefore,  the  varying  phases  of  language.  The 
past  is  made  to  react  its  hfe  before  us.  To  appreciate  the 
changes  produced  in  language  by  the  progress  of  national  devel* 
opment  and  decay,  one  must  be  master  of  history  as  well  as  of 
philology.  And  to  deny  that  such  changes  have  been  wrought, 
merely  because  we  cannot  see  them,  is  neither  to  the  credit  of 
one's  manhness  and  honesty,  nor  for  the  interests  of  science  and 
truth.  And  yet  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  some  men,  of  no 
pretension  as  philologists,  are  disposed  to  meet  those  German 
critics,  who,  on  the  ground  of  pecuharities  in  style  and  idiom, 
have  assigned  to  the  composition  of  some  books  of  the  Bible  a 
diiferent  time  or  place  from  that  genemlly  received.  Whether 
these  critics  have  judged  rightly  or  not,  this  is  not  the  method 
to  decide.    It  should  be  remembered  that  the  development  of 
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Hebrew  literature  covers  the  changes  of  more  than  ten  centuries. 
And  the  New  Testament  literatnre,  though  in  its  origin  com- 
prised within  a  briefer  period,  occupies  a  larger  scene  of  action, 
and  one  in  which  different  forms  of  civilization  were  in  contact 
and  in  conflict  We  are  not  to  expect,  therefore,  that  Moses 
and  Malachi,  David  and  Daniel,  Peter  and  Paul  will  speak  the 
same  dialect  And  though  by  a  standing  miracle  uniformity  of 
style  might  be  secured,  yet  until  we  can  see  stronger  reasons  for 
the  interposition  necessary,  we  are  not  at  hberty  to  assume  it 
Thorough  mastery  of  the  language  is  no  doubt  necessary  to 
enable  one  to  distinguish  peculiarities  of  the  individual  from 
those  of  the  age.  But  we  may  not  deny  the  possibility  of  gain- 
ing sufficient  familiarity  with  the  language  to  make  this  discrimi- 
nation easy.  And  if  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  one  should 
declare  himself  convinced,  e.  g.  that  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be 
an  from  one  hand,  or  the  product  of  one  age,  you  can  reasonably 
expect  to  satisfy  him  only  by  accounting  in  some  other  way  for 
alleged  peculiarities  —  not  by  summarily  crediting  all  to  his 
imagination.  Before  we  reject  thus  absolutely  the  judgments 
of  competent  scholars,  vre  may  well  acknowledge,  most  of  us, 
our  want  of  qualification  to  form  an  opinion  at  all  on  the  philo- 
logical question.  .  Then,  if  we  choose,  we  may  suggest  that  great 
caution  is  necessary,  that  one  may  rely  too  exclusively  on  this 
one  method  of  proof,  and  such  other  considerations  as  may  com- 
mend themselves  to  our  sober  sense.  But  to  deny  all  the  pro- 
gress secured  in  Christian  philology  during  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  and  to  assume  that  Luther  or  Calvin  or  Eang  James's 
translators  were  infaUible  in  their  critical  judgments,  is  a  bold,  if 
not  a  scholarly,  mode  of  reasoning  with  a  candid  and  honorable 
opponent 

We  would  hold  converse  with  Moses,  and  David,  and  Isaiah, 
and  Paul,  and  John,  as  with  contemporaries.  We,  therefore, 
inquire  into  the  circumstances  under  which  each  book  was  writ- 
ten, that  we  may  catch  the  play  of  expression  upon  the  face  of 
the  author.  We  would  arrest  the  fugitive  shades  of  thought 
which  sensitively  shun  every  eye  but  that  of  a  friend.  This 
delicate  work  demands  peculiar  natural  sympathy  or  acquired 
facility.  Some  critics  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  this  sym- 
pathy with  a  particular  author.  Their  mental  constitution,  their 
temperament,  or  the  discipline  of  their  experience  may  have 
qualified  them  to  appreciate  this  author  as  no  one  else  could.  We 
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know  tliat  "  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  And  yet  we  may  ask :  "  Wliy  did  the  Holy  Ghost 
move  them  to  speak  when,  where,  to  whom,  and  as  they  did?" 
These  questions  will  ordinarily  be  answered  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, if  we  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  author,  the  character 
and  peculiar  circumstances  of  those  addressed.  Then  one  in 
sympathy  with  the  writer  will  sec  the  significance  of  a  thousand 
turns  of  expression  and  shades  of  thought  to  wliich  an  ordinary 
critic  is  quite  indifterent.  Is  it  not  for  this  reason  that  we  find 
so  much  satisfaction  in  Calvin's  comments  on  Paul's  Epistles, 
and  Tholuck^s  on  John's  Gospel  ?  The  more  profound  and  com- 
prehensive this  Christian  experience  of  the  critic,  the  more  readily 
will  he  tlirow  liimself  into  the  position  now  of  the  writer,  again 
of  those  addressed.  And  yet  do  we  not  feel  that  particiUar  men 
are  made  to  interpret  to  us  certain  books  ? 

But  this  natural  facility  may  not  dispense  Avith  the  aid  of  cul- 
tivation. Aiid  the  lack  of  it  may  be  in  part  compensated  by 
diligent  discipline.  To  tliis  end  we  would  often  revisit  and  so- 
journ amid  the  scenes  with  wliich  we  would  become  famihar. 
Christian  archaeology  must  unlock  to  us  its  treasure-houses. 
Knowledge  of  national  and  personal  history  must  supply  the 
place  of  intimacy  of  intercourse.  The  power  of  appreciation 
which  we  thus  acquire  is,  it  is  true,  far  inferior  to  the  sympathy 
of  constant  companions  and  bosorn  friends.  Yet  it  is  not  for 
that  reason  of  no  value.  It  does  promote,  if  not  ensure,  oneness 
of  interest.  One's  words  as  well  as  his  deeds  are  correctly 
apprehended  only  in  their  connection  with  time,  place  and  cir- 
cumstances. These  sui>ply  the  inflection  and  emphasis  wliich 
make  the  words  live  again.  If  acquaintance  with  the  incidentals 
of  a  discourse,  these  external  scenes  and  influences,  will  not 
make  us  one  with  the  speaker,  it  will  do  far  more  to  make  us 
one  with  the  hearers.  If  we  cannot,  through  famiharity  with 
these  occasions  of  discourse,  know  what  a  writer  would  say,  we 
may  at  least  know  better  how  liis  readers  would  understand  liim. 
We  do  thus  become  interpreters  of  their  thought  if  not  of  his. 
It  is  said  by  travellers,  that  one  looking  from  Areopagus  even  on 
ruined  Athens,  or  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  on  fallen  Jerusalem, 
appreciates,  as  he  could  nowhere  else,  the  words  uttered  there. 
And  the  Germans  have  always  been  eminent  for  this  power  to 
reproduce  those  external  relations  wliich  existed  only  once,  and 
then  determined  the  whole  tone  of  the  discourse.     This  is  one 
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of  their  most  eminent  qualifications  as  critics,  either  of  classical 
or  sacred  anthors.     This  may  in  part  account  for  the  fact,  which 
might  otherwise  surprise  us,  that  our  own  Shakspeare  and  the 
Italian  Dnnte  have  found  nowhere  more  appreciating  criticism 
than  in    Germany.     EngHsh  scholars  have  rarely  estimated  so 
justly  the  individuality  of  the  sacred  writings.     They  seldom 
Bhow  us,  as  the  Germans  do,  that  this  thought  could  be  so  ex- 
pressed only  by  John,  that  only  by  Paul.     The  English  critic 
finds  no  difficulty  in  ascribing  to  David  all  the  Psalms  which 
bear  his  superscription ;  the  German  has  so  definite  an  idea  of 
David,  that  he  finds  it  easier  to  assign  the  superscription  to  a  later 
age,  than  to  believe  that  David  could  have  written  all  the  Psalms 
ascribed  to  him.     The  German  may  sometimes  err,  and  so  may 
■we.     True,  this  facility  of  the  Germans  needs  only  to  forget  the 
restraints  of  reverence  and  authority  to  mn  into  gross  abuses. 
They  sometimes  magnify  and  so  distort  individuahty.     This  it 
strikingly  manifest  in  some  of  the  speculations  of  Baur  and  others, 
regarding  the  difierent  t3rpes  of  doctrine  in  the  early  church. 
The  characters  of  Peter,  John  and  Pteul,  for  example,  are  so  dif* 
ferent,  that,  unless  the  natural  working  of  their  minds  was  over- 
borne by  supernatural  influenoes,  they  could  neither  see  nor 
express  a  given  truth  or  doctrine  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
But  these  Germans  say,  that  the  peculiarities  are  so  essential, 
that  at  least  one  or  two  cei^nries  must  have  elapsed  before 
Christian  consciousness  in  the  chorch  could  have  passed  through 
these  various  stages  of  development     They  accordingly  extend 
the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  New  Testament  canon  over 
two  centuries,  more  or  less,  and  admit,  in  all  the  New  Testament, 
the  genuineness  of  only  a  portion  of  Paul's  epistles.     Some  may 
ascribe  to  this  same  disposition  the  peculiar  readiness  of  some 
Germans  to  attack  the  integrity  of  certain  books  of  the  Old  Tes« 
ment    And  yet,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  confusion  introduced 
by  these  imaginary  diversities,  we  would  not  recommend  shut* 
ting  the  eyes  to  all  real  and  essential  difierences.     That  would 
be  dishonoring  the  Bible  as  well  as  our  own  judgment  and  com* 
mon  sense.     Not  only  are  the  Germans  sometimes  not  content 
with  appreciating  the  demands  of  time,  and  occasion,  and  indi« 
vidual  character;   they  oAen   forget  the  unity  of  the   Bible. 
They  treat  it  as  a  collection  of  books  rather  than  as  one  book, 
and  seek  to  make  manifest  their  diversity  rather  than  their  unity. 
They  sever  the  bond  which  makes  all  one.    In  the  process  they 
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sacrifice  the  vitality  of  the  Scriptures.  They  bid  "the  eye  say 
unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  thee ;  and  again,  the  hand  unto 
the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you." 

Grammatical  signification,  as  modified  by  historical  connections, 
is  further  defined  and  restricted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
sacred  text  and  the  "  analogy  of  faith."  Up  to  this  point  in  our 
investigation,  the  pecuUar  nature  of  the  Scriptures,  as  differing 
from  every  other  subject  of  criticism,  has  exerted  only  a  restrain* 
ing  influence.  Now  we  come  to  consider  not  merely  the  form 
but  the  substance  of  the  inspired  text  Penetmting  beneath 
that  which  is  conmion  to  the  Bible  with  merely  human  produc- 
tions, its  human  element,  we  approach  the  confines  of  revelation. 
We  have  already  insisted  repeatedly  on  the  necessity  of  rever- 
ence in  the  critic,  as  he  discusses  even  the  most  superficial  ques- 
tions involved  in  his  work.  And  we  have  had  occasion  to  mod- 
ify our  commendation  of  the  eminent  qualifications  of  the  Ger- 
mans, as  philological  and  historical  critics,  by  calhng  attenti<m  to 
their  proneness  to  forget  the  restraints  imposed  on  them  by  the 
pecuUar  nature  of  their  work.  Nor  would  we  imply  that  the 
sacred  writers  performed  part  of  their  work  merely  as  men,  at  a 
certain  point  passing  into  a  new  sphere  of  thought  and  action. 
In  all  their  work  they  spake  as  "  holy  men  of  God  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost"  They  were  still  men,  and  there  was  a  homaa 
element  in  their  action,  which  0¥ur  mticism  must  recognize.  The 
processes  of  our  investigation  must  be  in  the  main  the  same  as 
though  they  laid  claim  to  no  inspiration.  Otherwise,  the  Bihte 
might  as  well  remain  in  the  dead  languages,  provoking  no  ear- 
nest inquiry,  only  to  rebuke  us  in  every  stage  of  our  investiga* 
tion. 

English  Biblical  scholars  have  not  professed  to  disregard  this 
human  element ;  yet  practically  they  have  often  refused  to  apply 
the  same  principles  of  investigation  as  in  other  similar  cases. 
They  have  criticized  the  Bible  as  though  it  were  of  no  account 
who  wrote  it,  or  wiiere,  or  at  what  age  of  the  world,  or  for  what 
primary  purpose  it  was  written.  Consequently  they  have  often 
mistaken  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  This  has  been  a  con- 
sequence of  the  form  in  which  they  held  the  doctrine  of  inspimtion. 
Tlie  individuality  of  the  inspired  writers  is  often  virtually  destroy* 
cd  by  theories  which  intend  no  such  result  Hence  one  of  the 
best  tests  of  the  theory  may  always  be  foond  in  its  applicatioa 
in  interpretation.     As  a  single  illustration,  notice  the  manner  in 
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which  difierent  critics  discnss  apparent  discrepancies  in  Biblical 
narratives.      Some  weary  themselves  and  you  by  their  painful 
efibrts  to  force  into  manifest  consistency  passages  apparently 
irreconcilable.     Their  artifioes  disgust  men  who  are  not  prepared 
beforehand  to  sympathize  with  such  a  procedure.     The  imphca- 
tion  is,  that  an  apparent  discrepancy  weakens,  if  not  destroys, 
the  force  of  all  the  other  combined  evidences  of  the  Divine 
oiigin  of  the  Scriptures.     The  work  of  Bibhcal  criticism  is  de- 
graded, if  the  main  effort  of  commentators  is  to  be  spent  upon 
this  class  of  details,  rather  than  in  bringing  out  the  great  truths 
of  revelation.     It  is  said,  and  with  apparent  reason,  by  evangel- 
ical scholars  in  Germany,  that  a  prime  cause  of  the  rationalistic 
movement  of  the  last  century,  was  the  rigid,  formal  orthodoxy 
of  the  preceding  age.     Men  could  not  beheve  that  this  was  the 
true  dignity  of  Christian  science,  and  in  the  reaction  went  to  the 
extreme  of  liberality  in  interpretation,  and  consequently  in  every 
other  department  of  theology.    It  would  be  easy  to  point  out,  in 
Germany  as  well  as  in  England,  instances  in  which  the  impor- 
tance of  recognizing  the  human  element  in  Bibhcal  criticism 
has  been  undervalued.    But  the  tendency  has  predominated 
rather  in  England  than  in  Germany.     We  have  not  yet  expe- 
rienced, in  its  full  extent,  the  rationahstic  reaction  which  will  in 
all  probabihty  be  needed  to  bring  us  nearer  the  golden  mean. 

But  the  value  of  the  human  element  may  be  over  estimated. 
The  sacred  writers  are  men,  but  they  are  inspired  men.  The 
Enghsh  critic  is  apt  to  forget  that  they  were  men ;  the  Grerman 
that  they  were  inspired  We  speak  only  of  the  tendency  char- 
acterizing the  Bibhcal  critics  of  each  nation.  It  will  be  said 
that,  if  we  depart  from  the  extreme  of  strictness,  we  know  not 
where  to  stop.  Very  true ;  especially  in  the  case  of  one  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  rely  imphcitly  on  authority  and  pre- 
scription rather  than  on  a  faith  discipliued  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
Those  who  are  deterred  from  any  movement  in  the  right  direc- 
tion by  *'  not  knowing  where  to  stop,'*  will  find  themselves  safest 
in  the  Bomish  church,  where  every  item  of  belief  and  every 
required  duty  is  appropriately  labelled,  for  the  benefit  of  those. 
weak  in  the  faith.  It  is  easier  to  put  faith  in  the  church  and  its 
confessions  and  formulas,  than  it  is  to  discern  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  There  is  a  class  of  Protestants  in 
Germany,  very  decidedly  Bomish  in  their  sympathies,  whose 
chief  reiiaoce,  when  all  argument  fails  them,  is,  that  a  given 
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interpretation  or  explanation  has  been  that  of  the  church. 
Hengstenberg  may  be  taken  as  their  best  known  representative. 
But  this  is  to  us  a  very  unsatisfactory  mode  of  reasoning,  where- 
ever  we  may  find  it.  We  like  better  Luther's  sentiment: 
•*  What  Christ  does  not  teach  is  not  apostolical,  although  Peter 
and  Paul  may  teach  it*;  again,  what  Christ  teaches  is  apostolical, 
although  Judas,  Annas,  Pilate  and  Herod  should  do  the  same." 
We  have  spoken  of  the  analogy  of  faith  as  modifying  our 
"  gmnmiatico-historical "  interpretations.  This  idea  is  briefly 
expressed  in  the  motto :  "  Scriptura  sua  interpres."  Each  part 
of  the  Bible  throws  light  on  the  interpretation  of  every  other 
part.  But  by  the  "  analogy  of  failh,"  the  German  critic  too  often 
means  merely  correspondence  with  established  notions  in  philo- 
sophy ;  the  English,  conformity  to  some  favorite  creed  or  dog^ 
matic  system.  In  other  words,  the  German  too  often  finds  the 
norm  with  which  he  will  compare,  and  by  which  he  will  modify 
the  simple,  obvious  sense,  in  some  philosophical  system;  the 
English  scholar,  in  his  system  of  speculative  theology.  Kant's 
pupils,  Schleiermacher's,  Hegel's,  can  be  easily  recognized  from 
their  interpretation  of  passages  at  first  view  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  peculiar  theories.  And  how  many  of  our  commentaries  seem 
to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  peculiar  theo- 
logical opinions  ?  "  Ne  inferas  sensuni  se^  ecferas,"  is  a  maxim 
that  should  rebuke  both  these  tendencies.  Every  mind,  mature 
enough  to  pursue  to  any  extent  the  work  of  an  interpreter,  will 
of  course  bring  to  that  work  philosophical  and  theological  opin- 
ions already  considerably  matured.  It  is  more  essential  that 
our  philosophical  opinions  be  somewhat  fully  developed,  for  they 
are  in  a  scientific  view  more  fundamental.  Yet  one  may  err  by 
bending  everything  to  a  favorite  philosophy.  This  has  less  of 
the  air  of  religious  reverence  about  it,  than  to  thrust  constantly 
upon  our  notice  theological  opinions;  yet  it  involves  perhaps 
quite  as  much  of  the  reality.  The  philosopher  may  be  as  devout 
in  investigating  and  applying  the  laws  of  his  science,  which  pre- 
sents God's  truth  as  revealed  in  the  laws  of  mind,  as  the  theolo- 
•gian.  Indeed,  the  more  ccmstantly  and  needlessly  the  interjMre* 
ter  exposes  the  peculiarities  of  his  speculative  belief,  the  more 
we  distrust  his  sincerity  and  impartiality  as  an  interpreter.  This 
method  inverts  the  true  relative  position  of  exegesis  and  dog^ 
matic  theology.  From  the  half  interpreted  Scriptures  the  anal* 
ogy  of  faith  is  deduced,  and  is  then  applied  in  all  further  exege* 
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tical  labors.     The  chief  object  of  an  interpreter  thus  discipUned, 
will  be,  by  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity,  to  find  in  the  Bible  the 
greatest  possible  suppcnrt  for  a  system  of  belief  stereotyped  before 
he  kne-w  much  of  the  real  import  of  the  Bible.    In  this  way,  an 
endless  variety  of  systems  have  been  imposed  upon  the  Bible, 
with  veiy  little  genuine  exposition  on  the  part  of  their  advocates. 
And  this  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  multiplication  of  sects,  all 
pvofessing  to  trace  their  origin  to  the  word  of  God.     And  we  do 
not  see  bow  the  evil  will  be  stayed  until  men  love  the  truth  with 
enough  singleness  of  heart  to  bring  church  confessions  and  creeds 
into  due  subordination  to  Biblical  science.    Dr.  Chalmers's  strong 
sense  and  love  of  truth  arejndicated  in  this  remark :  "  It  is  put* 
ting  catechisms  and  confessions  out  of  their  place  to  look  on 
them  as  magazines  of  truth.     There's  some  of  your  stout  ortho- 
dox folk  just  over  ready  to  stretch  the  Bible  to  square  with  their 
catechism;  all  very  well,  all  very  needful  as  a  landmark,  but 
what  I  say  is,  do  not  let  that  wretched,  mutilated  thing  be  thrown 
between  me  and  tiie  Bible." 

There  aie  German  as  well  as  Enghsh  critics  who  have  fallen 
into  this  error.  But  it  is  much  more  common  in  Germany  than 
in  England  and  this  country  to  find  commentators  who  do  not 
consider  their  peculiarities  of  theological  opinion  as  the  great 
truths  of  the  universe.  And  the  facility  with  which  many  Ger- 
mans pass  fiK>m  one  school  of  philosophy  to  another,  shows  us 
how  superficial  their  speculations  are.  On  their  the<mes  they 
can  easily  create  a  universe,  and  as  easily  destroy  it  Opinions 
so  lightly  held  cannot  exert  the  deep,  aU-controUiug  influence 
exercised  by  opinions  held  as  tenaciously  as  oius  usually  are. 
It  is  much  nu^re  frequently  necessary  there  than  here  to  procure 
the  difllerent  editions  of  an  author's  works,  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  Ins  changing  opinioBS.  The  analogy  of  many  a  German's 
faith  would  be  inconstancy  itself;  or,  if  it  be  fixed,  it  is  only  in 
its  negative  character.  The  Holy  Spirit  only  can  teach  the  true 
analogy  of  faith ;  and  while  we  would  not  insist  that  all  shall 
exhibit  one  type  of  piety,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that 
many  German  critics  lay  no  claim  to  Christian  faith. 

In  exhibiting  the  results  of  their  investigations,  English  Efib- 
lical  scholars  have  ordinarily  manifested  profounder  reverence  for 
the  word  of  God.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
same  fact,  as  manifested  in  the  course  of  their  inquiry.  Few 
German  works  in  Biblical  science  have  been  written  on  bended 
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knees.  The  processes  of  investigation  have  not  been  conducted 
with  so  constant  a  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  work,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  critic  communicates  his  opinions  is  too 
seldom  different  from  what  it  would  be  in  other  departments  of 
science.  A  chief  reason  for  this  has  been,  that  the  office  of 
critic  and  commentator  on  the  Scriptures  stands  in  relations 
quite  different  from  those  vdiich  it  sustains  in  England  and  here. 
In  Germany,  theology  is  to  the  great  majority  even  of  scholars, 
nothing  more  than  one  of  the  departments  of  science,  inviting 
aU  whom  natural  tastes,  education,  or  any  other  circumstance 
may  incline  to  devote  themselves  to  it.  This  is  a  consequence 
partly  of  political  relations,  partly  •of  the  connection  between 
Church  and  State,  and  partly  of  the  decline  of  practical  piety 
during  the  last  centiuy.  Many  men  are  thus  led  to  devote 
themselves  to  theology  as  a  science,  who  have  no  sympathy 
with  its  themes.  The  number  of  those  who  are  thus  profession- 
ally interested  in  theological  studies  thus  comes  to  be  very  con- 
siderable. Many  men,  who,  among  us,  would  find  a  more  con- 
genial sphere  of  action  at  the  bar,  in  politics,  or  in  some  form  of 
practical  enterprise,  are  in  Germany  forced  into  a  literary  career, 
and,  imfortunately  for  theology,  too  often  into  the  department  of 
Biblical  criticism.  Such  men  may  be  enthusiastic  and  success* 
ful,  so  far  as  their  work  is  purely  scientific,  but  it  is  often  pain- 
fully evident  that  their  interest  is  only  intellectual  Then  the 
duties  of  the  pastoral  office  do  not  prevent  the  pastor's  devoting 
much  time  to  literary  labors.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  much 
more  time  is  given  to  the  public  than  to  the  pastor's  peculiar 
charge.  A  large  proportion  of  the  theological  literature  of  Ger- 
many owes  its  origin  to  the  learning  and  literary  zeal  of  the 
clergy.  This  were  well  enough,  if  it  did  not  imply  neglect  of 
pastoral  duty,  and  consequently  lack  of  the  practical  experience 
which  ought  to  attach  a  peculiar  value  to  the  literary  labors  of  a 
ftiithful  ministry.  It  is  true  of  all  departments  of  theology,  and 
especially  of  Biblical  criticism,  that  they  are  not  successfully 
cultivated  scientifically,  when  they  are  cultivated  only  as  abstract 
sciences.  A  leamed  and  earnest  ministry  may  make  contribu- 
tions to  theological  litemture  such  as  can  come  from  no  other 
source,  but  all  this  advantage  is  sacrificed  where  the  ministry  is 
only  a  leamed  profession,  and  the  pastoml  office  a  sinecure. 

In  England  speculation  has  been  far  more  uniformly  tempered 
by  familiarity  with  the  workings  of  Divine  truth.    Profound  per- 
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sonal  experience  has  rebuked  all  mere  theorizing.     Then  study 
has  sought  for  a  word  to  be  preached,  ht  to  be  preached,  and 
efiective  when  preached.     Yet  we  can  claim  this  only  so  far  as 
the  'ward  of  God  rather  than  ordinances  has  been  relied  on  as 
chiefly  instrumental  in  regeneration.     Wherever,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  preaching  of  the  word  becomes  a  secondary  thing, 
Biblical  criticism  loses  not  only  its  chief  stimulus,  but  the  most 
valuable  test  of  its  soundness.     There  is  not  only  less  occasion 
to  engage  earnestly  in  Bibhcal  studies,  but  also  less  opportunity 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  understanding  of  the  word.     The 
"word  is  "  quick  and  powerful,"  but  so  soon  as  we  put  oiurselves 
in  a  position  where  its  efficient  working  becomes  to  us  a  thing 
of  no  account,  we  can  no  longer  be  sure  that  we  have  the  true 
key  to  its  meaning.    By  far  the  greater  and  more  valuable  part 
of  our  theological  hterature  has  come  from  men  who  have  been 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  faithful  and  evangeUcal  preachers. 
We  have  no  class  of  men  who  are  theologians  or  Bibhcal  critics 
only  by  profession.    That  theological  hterature  which  has  grown 
up  out  of  the  pale  of  church  establishments,  is  for  these  reasons 
most  apt  to  be  vigorous  and  healthful 

Then  in  England  strong  practical  sense  has  prescribed  objects 
and  modes  and  limits  to  research.  Study  has  a  more  definite, 
practical  aim.  There  are  not  so  many  books  written  merely  for 
the  sake  of  writing.  One  is  astonished  to  see  what  an  amount 
of  hterature  appears  in  Germany  only  to  be  forgotten ;  enough 
everywhere^  but  in  the  department  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
relatively  far  more  there  than  here.  This  might  be  expected  in 
view  of  the  facts  already  noticed.  And  in  every  department  of 
German  theological  hterature  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  much 
learning  is  lavished  upon  inquiries  that  could  hardly  have  occu- 
pied us  except  in  our  reveriea  Elaborate  inquiries  are  instituted 
into  what  are  to  us  most  unpractical  or  indifferent  subjects. 
And  men  grown  bold  in  their  inquisitiveness,  ask  questions  to 
which  no  man  could,  without  presumption*  expect  an  answer. 
And  a  speculative  temper  is  indulged  with  complacency  and  in 
security,  for  no  practical  experience  will  ever  be  likely  to  bear 
one  way  or  another  upon  the  point  at  issue.  Such  intellectual 
exercises  may  be  interesting  and  exciting  when  there  is  no  more 
earnest  work  to  engage  attention,  but  we  do  not  like  to  spend 
our  enthusiasm  to  so  httle  profit  Bibhcal  criticism  is  less  ex- 
posed to  the  encroachments  of  this  mere  speculation  than  some 
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other  departments  of  theology ;  yet,  where  the  tendency  is  so 
strong  as  in  Germany,  even  this  will  not  escape. 

One  of  the  conmion  tests  of  the  value  of  a  commentary  among 
ns  has  asnally  been  its  practicalness,  and  this  has  been  judged 
of,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  by  its  adaptation  to  excite  pious 
feeling.  The  German  distinguishes  much  more  strictly  between 
commentaries  for  scholars  and  familiar  practical  expositions.  A 
commentary  which  is  to  any  considerable  extent  occupied  with 
the  discussion  of  critical,  historical  and  doctrinal  questions,  must 
appeal  mainly  to  the  intellect.  Then  if  truth  be  sought  and 
reached,  the  heart  will  receive  its  healthfhl  stimulus.  But  the 
"practical  reflections"  the  German  reserves  for  a  distinct  class 
of  works.  The  methods  of  investigation  and  the  style  are  so 
distinct  in  the  two  cases,  as  to  forbid  their  combination  in  one 
work,  on  any  scientific  principles.  Thus  De  Wette,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  confines  himself  to  the  simple  exposition 
of  the  text ;  while  in  another  work  "  Ueber  die  erbanliche  Er- 
kiarung  der  Psalmen,"  he  gives  his  views  upon  the  use  to  be 
made  of  the  Psalms  for  the  edification  of  Christians.  These 
practical  expositions  have  formerly  occupied  our  scholars  much 
more  than  the  German,  and  in  this  department  of  exegetical 
Ktemture  we  are  comparatively  much  richer  than  they.  Every 
commentary  should  commend  itself  to  a  Christian's  conscienoe 
and  enhghtened  heart,  but  whether  it  should  make  its  appeal 
primarily  to  pious  feeling  is  quite  another  question. 

German  Biblical  science  is  by  far  the  more  stimulating  and 
suggestive.  Bengel,  De  Wette  and  Tholuck  may  be  cited  as  a 
few  among  many  possible  illustrations.  No  one  can  read  a 
paragraph  in  the  works  of  either  of  these  writers  without  finding 
food  for  thought  BengeFs  brief  notes  in  the  "Gnomon"  sug- 
gest more  new  and  rich  and  practical  trains  of  thought  thaa 
whole  pages  in  many  commentaries.  Probably  De  Wette  is 
intellectually  more  exciting,  for  besides  the  freshness  and  vigor 
with  which  he  expresses  his  own  opinions,  he  opens  to  view 
tJie  whole  history  of  interpretation.  Tholuck's  genius  and  fervid 
piety  impart  a  glow  to  his  expositions  such  as  we  should  not 
know  where  to  seek  besides.  These  are  not  men  who  write 
merely  to  astonish  us  by  their  learning,  nor  do  they  withhold 
the  exhibition  of  it  when  a  difiicult  point  demands  elaborate  dis- 
cussion. The  mental  constitution  of  the  German  and  his  habits 
of  study  open  to  him  in  great  richness  and  variety  new  views  of 
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truth.. flPhen  "new"  and  "heretical"  are  not  to  him  sj'nonymous 
tenns.  No  morbid  public  sentiment  frowns  upon  the  publication 
of  what  is  new  and  original  in  any  department  of  theology.  He 
regards  church  confessions  and  organizations  as  still  open  to 
improvement,  and  the  interpretations  of  the  Fathers  and  Re- 
formers, excellent  as  they  may  be,  as  less  tlian  inspired.  He 
never  has  discovered  the  warrant  by  which  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  were  authorized  to  fix  the  opinion  of  the 
church  for  aU  coming  time.  One  may  then  be  earnestly  and 
conscientiously  seeking  the  truth,  who  is  unable  to  find  satisfac- 
tion in  anything  that  men  have  hitherto  accomphshed  in  the 
various  departments  of  theology.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  dan- 
ger in  this  independence.  One  ambitious  to  attract  attention  in 
a  field  in  which  so  many  able  and  learned  men  are  laboring,  can 
do  it  much  more  easily  by  some  novel  and  startUng  pretention, 
than  by  unusual  breadth  and  profoundness  of  attainment  in  a 
legitimate  direction.  And,  where  the  number  of  those  devoting 
themselves  solely  to  hterary  piusuits  is  so  large,  there  will  natu- 
rally be  a  profusion  of  these  extravagances.  A  thousand  eyes 
will  watch  the  course  of  a  comet,  when  the  clear  shining  of  an 
unpretending  fixed  star  attracts  but  few.  It  is  an  evil  that  in 
Germany  so  much  unconsecrated  genius  and  learning  are  forced 
into  the  department  of  theology.  Were  it  not  well  for  our  Bib- 
lical science^  if  more  of  the  consecrated  minds  and  hearts  of 
England  and  America  had  equal  opportunity  to  expatiate  in  the 
broad  fields  of  sacred  learning  ?  It  is  an  evil- anywhere  that  the 
talent  of  a  land  be  shut  up  to  science  and  speculation.  But 
among  us  a  thousand  correctives  to  extravagance  exist,  that  can 
be  found  nowhere  else.  With  a  mcnre  extensive  discipline,  and 
ampler  materials  at  command,  might  not  sterhng  Enghsh  sense 
and  our  profounder  rehgious  experience  render  unequalled  ser- 
vice to  sacred  science  ?  Most  of  our  scholars  are  under  the  con- 
stant restraint  of  arduous  official  duties,  and,  therefore,  in  mere 
learning  will  not  soon  be  able  to  vie  with  the  scholars  of  Ger- 
many. But  in  adapting  the  results  of  learning  to  our  necessities, 
the  Germans  can  never  meet  our  requirements.  We  must  main- 
tain an  independent  scholarship,  while  yet,  in  many  departments, 
we  must,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  submit  ourselves  to  Uie  instruc- 
tion of  the  Germans.  Anglo  Saxon  mind  was  not  made  for  de* 
pendence  in  any  department,  and  we  find  many  encouraging 
evidences  in  the  presenti  that  American  and  English  Bibhcal 
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scholars  are  disposed  to  vindicate  for  themselves  an  ind^endent 
position.  Alford  and  TrcgcUes  are  prosecuting  with  indepen- 
dence and  lagor  the  work  of  textual  criticism ;  Davidson  is  lay- 
ing us  under  great  obligation  by  his  labors  in  the  department  of 
historical  criticism  (the  Germans  say  without  always  acknowl- 
edging fully  his  indebtedness  to  them).  And  our  own  Robinson 
is  quoted  as  authority  by  the  Germans  in  the  department  of 
Scriptural  geography,  probably  more  than  any  other  living  Eng- 
lish author  in  any  department. 

It  will  be  seen,  that,  in  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  value 
of  German  and  English  Bibhcal  science,  wc  cannot  assign  a 
decided  superiority  to  either.  Each  must  be  supplemented  by 
the  other.  As  an  illustration  of  the  rare  blending  of  the  distinc- 
tive excellences  of  the  two,  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  point 
to  the  late  Prof  Edwards.  Those  of  us  who  had  opportunity  to 
observe  his  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  must  have  admired 
the  German  patience  and  enthusiasm  and  discrimination  with 
which  he  labored  for  large  and  accurate  attainments,  his  German 
liberality  and  independence  of  opinion  and  quickness  of  insight 
into  sacred  truth,  the  sterhng  English  sense  which  presided  over 
all  his  investigations,  and  the  reverence  which  he  always  mani- 
fested toward  the  word  of  God.  His  example,  and  that  of  his 
predecessor  and  colleague,  Prof  Stuart,  might  teach  some  among 
lis  that  German  Biblical  studies  are  not  necessarily  and  only 
pernicious  in  their  influence.  Prof  Tholnck  cites  Stuart's  Com- 
mentary on  the  Hebrews  as  among  rationalistic  expositions  of 
that  Epistle.  Wc  would  quite  as  soon  call  Tholuck  a  rationalist, 
were  it  not  so  unjust  to  attach  the  epithet  in  any  obnoxious  sense 
to  either.  Such  men,  be  they  German  or  English,  we  are  proud 
to  acknowledge  as  teachers,  and  wc  can  only  wish  that  there 
were  more  to  emulate  their  labors  in  Biblical  criticism. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

VIEWS  OF  TRUTH  PECXJLIAB  TO  CHRISTIANTTT. 

By  Sem  8wMlMr,  D.  IX,  Wtraestar,  Maat. 

Tk&  detenninatioa  of  tke  views  of  truth  which  are  peculiar  ta 
Chnstiaiiity,  demaiuis,  almost  necessarily,  a  previous  considera- 
iKMi.  of  the  truths  whidi  are  pecuhar  to  revelation.    For  the 
inquiry,  in  its  scope,  is  not  limited  to  the  doctrines  or  religious 
truths  which  distjagnish  the  new  dispensation  from  the  old;  but 
aims  to  determine  what  is  distinctively  Christian  truth,  as  given 
im  the  Necw  Testament,  compared  with  religious  truths,  found 
•nywhere  else,  within  the  rsAge  of  human  knowledge.    Only  a 
amall  portion  of  the  world  have  enjoyed  a  written  revelation. 
Bat  wilbo«t  this  limited  circle,  much  knowledge  of  Divine  things 
haa  been  found  in  every  age,  and  numerous  correct  ideas  of  duty 
have  been  entertained.    To  what  extent  this  knowledge  is  tra- 
ditionary from  earlier  unwritten  revelation,  and  how  far  it  may 
have  incorporated  into  itself  the  ideas  which  had  their  origin  in 
ibe  Jewish  or  Christian  Scriptures,  oannot  be  easily  determined. 
The  strong  presumption  is,  that  the  notions  which  prevailed 
among  oriental  nations  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  and  which,  in  con* 
nection  with  many  superstitions  and  human  inventions,  were 
communicated  to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  were  derived  from 
those,  who,  in  the  early  history  of  the  race,  knew  the  true  God 
as  their  Creator  and  Sovereign.     The  successive  modifications 
which  these  notions  underwent,  give  considerable  force  to  the 
opinion,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  preceded  the  gross 
forms  of  polyth^m  and  the  refined  ideas  of  an  elevated  philo- 
sophy.   FnNEU  whatever  source  the  primitive  idea  may  have  been 
derived,  it  ia  certain  that  men  and  nations,  who  have  not  had 
the  written  word  of  God,  have  arrived  at  many  just  and  impres- 
sive conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  established  many  rules  of  duty 
in  harmony^with  those  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     In  order  to  deter- 
mine whadt  truths,  or  what  views  of  truth,  are  peculiar  to  the 
Bible,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  ideas  taught  in  the  Bible 
with  those  which  are  found  elsewhere.    In  making  this  compari- 
son lei  us  consider, 
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1.  The  notions  held  concerning  God.     In  the  Old  Testament, 
God  is  distinctly  announced  as  the  one  living  and  true  God,     To 
him  is  ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world.     He  is  the  sole  gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  the  disposer  of  all  .events  in  providence, 
the  one  lawgiver.     The  various  natural  and  moral  attributes  of 
the  Deity  are  clearly  exhibited,  presenting  him  as  omnipotent, 
omniscient,  infinite  in  holiness,  goodness  and  truth.     He  is  a 
just  Gk>d,  a  merciful  God;  kind  and  compassionate,  regarding 
with  paternal  affection  all  the  intelligent  subjects  of  his  kingdom. 
The  unity  of  God  is  made  especially  prominent,  and  contrasted 
strongly  and  variously  with  the  idolatrous   notions   prevalent 
among  men.     It  is  a  pure  system  of  Theism,  allowing  not  the 
slightest  departure    from    the    strict  idea  of   one    God   only, 
supreme  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  alone  entitled  to  the  hom- 
age and  adoration  of  men.     God  is  distinctly  an  individual, 
not  an  abstract  power,  not  an  undefined  cause,  not  a  principle  in 
nature  or  the  animating  spirit  in  a  material  universe.     The  per- 
sonality of  God,  his  independent  existence,  his  individual  spirit- 
uality are  most  rigidly  declared.     He  is  the  antagonist  of  all  pan- 
theistic, material  or  polytheistic  notions.     The  force  with  which 
these  peculiarities  are  expressed,  seems  evidently  to  have  been 
designed  to  meet  the  necessities  of  mankind  at  the  time  the 
revelation  was  given,  and  to  check  the  tendency  to  idolatry  and 
superstition.    There  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  to  reestabhsh  and  fix  the  knowledge  of  the  living  and 
true  God,  which  had  become  so  greatly  obscured,  or  had  been 
lost  sight  of     The  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  relation  to 
God,  proceeds  from  tliis  one  idea.     In  passing  into  the  pagan 
world,  we  at  once  meet  with  a  different  set  of  ideas.     A  concep- 
tion of  God,  some  notion  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  found,  perhaps 
we  may  say,  everywhere.     Connected  with  the  grossest  forms 
of  Polytheism,  the  germs,  at  least,  of  the  idea,  that  there  is  one 
God,  are  easily  distinguished.     This  idea  enters,  with  various 
degrees  of  clearness,  into  different  religious  systems,  until  it 
comes  to  be  a  well-defined  spiritual  idea  in  the  minds  of  the 
gifted  and  deep-thinking  philosophers,  who  earnestly  strugp-lcd 
to  comprehend  both  themselves  and  the  universe.     They  tauo-ht 
that  there  is  a  Supreme  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  and 
prayed  to ;  who  governs  the  world  by  his  providence  j  who  imparts 
knowledge,  and  presides  over  the  actions  of  the  intelligent  crea- 
tion.    Plato,  Seneca  and  Socrates,  vnXYi  a  surprising  depth  and 
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fdeamess  of  intellect,  utteied  many  profound  and  truthful  senti* 

ments  respecting  Divine  things,  and  exhibited  an  understanding 

enlightened  with  striking  views  of  God  and  his  attributes.     The 

idea  of  God  is  not,  then,  pecuUar  to  the  Bible.    Nevertheless, 

the  most  erudite  and  acute  philosophers  mingled  gross  errors 

with  the  truths  which  they  taught     They  did  not  reach  the  sim* 

pie  idea  of  one  only  God,  entirely  and  alone  God,  without  con-   . 

nectiou  with  or  any  likeness  to,  any  other  God     The  supreme 

nmnen  of  philosophy  and  of  poetry,  was  only  the  greatest  of 

the  gods.     He  was  the  highest,  the  creator,  he  alone  self-existent, 

kiag  of  kings,  the  father  of  men,  and  his  eidstence  defended  by 

much  the  same  arguments  drawn  from  the  order,  fitness  and 

beauty  of  material  things,  as  are  now  used;  but  he  was  not  God 

siiMie.     Other  inferior,  subordinate  beings,  were  also  gods,  so 

that,  ia  the  langnage  of  Cudworth,  throughout  the  whole  world 

**  there  is  one  agreeing  language  and  opinion,  that  there  is  one 

God,  the  King  and  Father  of  all,  and  many  gods,  the  sons  of  God, 

eoreigners  together  with  God"     Without  a  written  revelation 

as  their  guide,  a  very  high  aad  enhghtened  Theism  was  vsms^ 

tamed  as  the  speea&ation  of  philosophic  minds.     They  reached 

these  admiiable  notions  by  reconstructing  and  refining  the  frag* 

znentary  knowledge  which  they  gathered  from  books  and  tradi^ 

lions,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  clear  processes  of  reason 

whidi  Uiey  adopted,  justified  their  lofty  conclusions.    And,  if  th# 

truths  which  they  grasped,  had  not  been  obscured  and  weakened 

by  associated  errors ;  and  had  no  polytheistic  or  pantheistic  ideas 

been  incorporated  with  them,  philosophy  might  with  much  jus» 

lice  have  vindicated  its  claim  to  a  true  knowledge  of  God 

2.  We  next  consider  the  relations  which  were  recognized 
towards  God,  vnth  and  without  a  revelation.  It  at  once  strikes 
the  mind,  upon  surveying  the  two  aspects  of  mankind,  that,  in 
one,  tbe  knowledge  of  God  is  with  substantial  authority,  with  the 
iHber,  it  is  an  almost  powerless  inference.  The  philosophers, 
whose  researches  were  most  profound  and  whose  statements 
were  most  explicit,  had  no  certain  testimony.  They  proclaimed 
the  being  q£  God  upon  the  authority  of  their  own  reason.  It 
was  with  them  the  result  of  a  nice  and  far-reaching  speculation. 
From  God  they  had  received  no  communication,  and  such  beUef 
as  they  had,  was  sp  without  sanction  that^  after  all,  it  was  little 
piore  than  a  bare,  inoperative  conception.  They  had  ideas  of 
GoA^  notipos  of  God,  but  not  a  substantial  knowledge  of  God 

a* 
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But  in  revelation  God  communicated  himself,  addressed  himself 
to  his  creatures,  uttered  his  law  with  awful  sanctions,  and  the 
living  and  true  God,  in  the  absoluteness  of  his  authority  over 
men,  was  distinctly  made  known.  Thinking  men  taiong  pagans 
admitted  that  God  was  the  lawgiver,  but  the  people  had  no  posi- 
tive and  authoritative  knowledge  of  his  law.  Divine  require* 
ments  and  prohibitions  were  never  understood  so  as  to  command 
the  will  and  conscience.  In  the  best  forms  of  religious  opinion, 
it  was  declared  that  men  should  submit  in  aH  things  to  the  will 
of  God,  as  the  highest  liberty.  But  this  will  was  never  explicitly 
known,  nor  was  it  known  how  God  would  deal  with  those  who 
violated  his  will.  It  was  a  remarkable  notion  of  the  Stoics,  that 
nothing  t^as  to  be  done  without  reference  to  God ;  and  it  seems 
much  like  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  when  they  say,  that  W6 
are  to  trust  in  God  and  rely  upon  him,  praise  him  as  the  authcnr 
of  all  good,  address  all  our  devotions  to  him,  and  implore  his 
assistance  against  temptations.  These  are  Biblical  ideas ;  and 
yet,  as  they  stand  upon  no  other  authority  than  the  condusions 
of  superior  intellects,  they  have  but  little  force.  A  revelation 
sets  fcnrth  the  exact  relations  of  man  to  God ;  it  is  an  aathorita* 
tive  director  to  obedience ;  it  gives  law  precisely,  in  the  name  of 
God ;  it  teaches  from  God,  how  God  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  what 
course  of  life  he  would  that  men  should  lead.  It  is  doubtless 
true,  that  men  had  a  consciousness  of  separation  from  God. 
But  without  a  revelation  they  were  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  reconciliation  with  God.  A  great  design,  fulfilled  by 
revelation  as  a  whole,  is,  opening  to  men  a  way  of  pardon.  Th» 
heathen  mind  was  sadly  in  the  dark  on  this  important  subject 
Some  faint  glimpses  they  had  concerning  God's  forgiving  sin. 
They  cherished  s<mie  inadequate  ideas  of  pardon.  Still,  they 
were  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  way  of  peace  with  God.  Tliey 
were  stung  with  a  sense  of  guilt  They  trembled  befwe  incensed 
deities.  They  brought  sacrifices  and  ofi[erings  to  altars  conse* 
crated  by  superstitious  fears.  They  sought  relief  in  expiatory 
rites  and  in  solemn  ceremonies.  But  no  sweet  prcnnise  of  par* 
don  had  diffused  joy  in  their  sad  hearts.  Tlie  most  refined  spec- 
ulations concerning  God,  and  the  relation  oi  his  creatures  to  him, 
afforded  no  pmctical  solution  to  the  weightiest  problem  of  life. 
One  message  from  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  one  promise  of  mercy 
distinctly  annoimced  with  its  intelligent  conditions,  would  have 
been  of  more  worth  than  all  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  Grove 
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and  the    Porch.     While  cultivated  minds  cherished  so  many 
shado-wy  and  unsettled  notions  respecting  Deity,  they  could  not 
teach  the  vulgar  those  necessary  truths  on  which  peace  with 
God  depends.     They  were  left  in  a  night  well-nigh  rayless  and 
hopeless.      "  Across  this  night  philosophy  flitted  on  like  the  lan- 
tern fly  of  the  tropics,  a  light  to  itself  and  an  ornament,  but  alas ! 
no  more  than  an  ornament  of  the  surrounding  darkness.'*     Most 
strikingly  in  contrast  are  the  vivid  and  luminous  expodtions  of 
the  Bible,  revealing  a  God  whose  most  illustrious  attribute  is 
mercy,  and  who  deUghts  in  forgiveness  upon  known  and  settled 
conditions ;  x)ointing  out  to  us  our  duty,  and  defining,  with  admi- 
rable clearness,  the  important  relations  of  men  to  their  Creator. 
3.  The  views  entertained  in  respect  to  the  immortality  of  the 
scml.     The  germs  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  are  almost  coex- 
tensive ^with  thought  and  reflection.     Pagan  systems  generally 
imply,  if  they  do  not  express,  the  notion  of  a  future  existence. 
Philosophy,  in  its  peculations  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
has  presented  some  of  the  proudest  evid^Aoes  of  its  strength^ 
and  reached  some  of  its  happiest  conclusions.    It  has  not,  indeedt 
lifted  the  veil  of  ftiturity  and  dnsipated  its  gkxxn.     It  has  not 
fixed  and  delineated  the  pomtioii  and  character  of  the  soul  m 
another  life.    But,  while  it  really  settled,  beyond  question,  no  one 
tmth  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  it  did  much  to  meet  and 
encourage  the  unquenchable  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  the 
mind.     It  accomplished  all  that  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  from  the  limited  and  infantile  struggles  of  unaided 
reason.    Even  the  Old  Testament  does  not  give  all  the  light 
which  the  immortal  aspirations  of  men  crave.    It  is  reserved  for 
the  more  perfect  revelaticm  of  Jesus  Christ  to  bring  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light  through  the  Gospel.     And,  moreover,  the  views 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  soul  in  the  immortal 
life,  without  a  revelation,  are  insufident  and  unsatisfying.     It 
was  declared  that  God  would  punish  sin.     Some  taught  that  sin 
would  be  punished  and  that  virtue  would  be  rewarded  in  another 
Hfe.     But  with  how  much  childishness  of  fancy,  and  with  what 
grossness  of  imagination  these  ideas  were  reduced  to  form,  is 
too  well  known  to  be  adduced  here.     It  is  eminently  a  distinc- 
tion of  revelation,  to  instruct  men  definitely  in  regard  to  a  future 
state,  and  its  condition,  and  the  relation  which  its  happiness  or 
misery  bears  to  this  hfe.     The  teachings  of  the  Bible  transcend 
all  human  conceptions  in  regard  to  these  vital  points  in  religion, 
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insomuch  that  all  the  knowledge  the  world  ever  had  without  it, 
may  well  be  considered  as  nothing. 

4.  In  regju-d  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  doctrine  af 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  does  not  rest  upon  such  evidences 
as  sustain  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  the  soul's  im- 
mortality. For  the  support  of  these,  reason  discovered  many 
substantial  and  convincing  arguments,  and  the  human  mind  has 
always  "been  profoundly  exercised  upon  them.  Much  more 
sparing  are  the  notices  of  the  other.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  is  a  fact  which  can  be  settled  only  by  a  distinct  revelation. 
The  heathen  world  furnishes  some  speculations  on  this  subject, 
but  hardly  anything  more.  Though  some  learned  men  have 
assumed  that  it  was  a  fixed  article  of  beUef  under  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  the  evidence  of  the  Old  Testament  tc^ether  with 
the  information  gathered  from  the  discussions  which  axose  dur- 
ing the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ,  lead  us  rather  to  conclude,  that 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  was  maintained  by  s(»ne,  while  it 
was  denied  by  others.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  tbose  who  had 
any  ideas  upon  this  subject,  did  not  advance  beyond  an  unde* 
fined,  perhaps  a  conjectural,  oj^ion.  It  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  probability  resting  upon  insufficient  proof,  than  a  settled 
faith. 

5.  If  we  compare  the  moral  knowledge  abioad  in  the  pagjaa 
world,  the  notions  so  beautifully  expressed  by  poets,  and  uttered 
so  eloquently  by  orators  and  wise  men,  with  the  teadiings  of 
the  Bible,  we  shall  find  a  very  remarkable  correspondence  be* 
tween  them.  It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that 
almost  every  social  duty,  almost  every  moral  sentiment,  and 
even  every  Christian  virtue  which  adorns  the  Holy  Scriptures^ 
can  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  heathen  world.  To  so  great 
an  extent  is  this  true,  that  we  can  hardly  claim  for  the  Bible 
any  great  preeminence  in  the  inculcation  of  a  pure  morality. 
It  is  not  to  the  point,  to  say,  that  these  acknowledgments 
among  the  heathen  of  the  excellence  of  virtue,  were  only  verbal, 
and  lacked  the  force  of  those  practical  illustmtions  which  are 
the  highest  teacliings  of  morality.  As  moral  truths  they  were 
largely  admitted ;  as  practical  rules  they  were  almost  universally 
neglected.  They  wanted  a  Divine  sanction,  an  authoritative 
enunciation;  but  the  propnety  of  the  conduct  which  they  de- 
manded, was  in  harmony  with  the  best  exercises  of  the  moral 
sense  of  mankind*    The  elements  out  of  which  an  admirable 
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fife  might  have  been  formed,  were  certainly  not  wanting  in  the 
heathen  world.  Bat  they  were  elements  nnecnnbmed  and  unex- 
empMed.  They  were  not  reduced  to  a  code.  They  were  never 
uttered  with  the  voice  of  authority.  No  tables  of  stone  had  come 
down  &om  the  thnnders  and  flames  of  Sinai,  engraven  with  the 
finger  of  the  Omnipotent  No  Ebal,  appointed  of  God  as  the 
mount  of  the  cursci  raised  its  drowning  brow  to  warn  the  diso- 
bedient; no  Genzim,  alluring  with  the  blessings  of  the  same 
God,  confirmed  the  faith  of  the  righteous.  In  the  Bible,  *'  thua 
saith  the  Lord,*'  gives  weight  and  imjNressiveness  to  every 
commandment  or  prohibitkm.  Conscience  is  stimulated  by  ^ 
Aonght  of  the  Sovereign  who  is  jealous  for  his  law.  A  sense 
of  right,  with  no  one  to  punkh  wrong,  is  a  feeble  restraint  A 
perce]^ion  of  virtue,  with  no  rewarder  of  righteousness,  is  an 
insufficient  allurement  And,  therefore,  the  heathen  world,  not- 
withstanding  its  sound  maxims,  its  wise  precepts,  its  luminous 
and  beautifiil  sentiments,  the  energy  with  which  wrong  was 
denounced,  the  glowing  pictures  of  iimocence  and  virtue  with 
which  it  abounded,  was  still  deeply  sunk  in  the  filth  and  wretch- 
edness of  debauched  manners  and  allowed  vices.  Seldom  were 
the  virtues  exhibited  in  life  as  the  firuit  of  the  eloquent  teachings 
of  their  wise  men.  The  tone  of  society  was  constantly  lowered, 
and  wickedness  progressed  with  but  little  restraint  j&om  the 
theories  of  morals  or  the  requirements  of  religion.  They  needed 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  God  upon  the  throne,  both  lawgiver  and 
executor.  The  moral  sense  needed  to  be  confirmed  in  its  dic- 
tates by  the  sentence  of  a  coming  judgment ;  and  aU  the  passions 
and  propensities  of  the  heart,  to  be  held  in  check  by  the  prospect 
of  a  final  retribution.  And  because  the  theories  of  morals  in  the 
heathen  world  were  separated  from  these  sanctions  and  supports* 
they  were  practically  powerless. 

In  this  brief  and  limited  inspection  of  a  field  so  extensive  and 
so  fiill  of  interest,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  elements  of  religious 
knowledge,  the  germs  of  the  highest  and  most  important  truths, 
are  discoverable  where  a  written  revelation  is  imknown.  But 
in  most  respects  they  are  only  elements  and  germs.  The  world 
had  notions,  undefined  ideas  on  many  subjects  relating  to  God 
and  duty,  which  were  of  value.  But  the  principles  of  morality, 
as  well  as  higher  speculative  troths*  existed  only  in  a  firagmen* 
tary  condition.  They  were  scattered  in  various  productions  of 
difi*erent  minds.    They  were  mixed  with  the  crude  devices,  the 
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wild  fancies,  the  absurd  theories,  the  gross  mistakes,  and  the 
ignorant  conchisions  of  a  dark  age.     And,  although  by  careful 
selection  over  a  wide  field  one  might  bring  together  many  choice 
specimens  of  wisdom,  and  collect  much  excellent  instruction. 
which  might  serve  for  the  direction  of  mankind,  yet  no  oae^ 
heathen  mind  ever  digested  the  principles  of  morals  into  a  sys- 
tem, or  arranged  religious  truth  so  as  to  present  it  in  a  siraple^ 
homogeneous  form.     So  that,  notwithstanding  ghmpses  here  and- 
there,  thoughts  which  seem  to  have  glowed  with  a  celestial  fire, 
principles  which  are  admitted  even  under  a  Christian  dispensa- 
tion to  be  sound  and  satisfactory  rules  of  life,  yet  men  reaUy  had 
no  repository  of  truth  to  which  to  resort,  no  standard  by  which 
to  try  themselves.     Everything  was  loose,  unsystematized,  dis- 
jointed.    Even  the  knowledge  of  God,  the  relations  we  hold  to 
Him,  the  unmortal  life  of  the  soul  and  its  concUtions  of  misery  or 
happiness,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  these  great  truths 
were  never,  independently  of  a  revelation,  so  understood  and 
received,  as   fully  to   impress   and   control  the   human  mind. 
Revelation,  in   its   enunciation   of  truths   common  to   it  with 
pagan  systems,  does  present  them  with  a  fulness  and  decisive 
utterance,  wliich  not  only  makes  them  a  substantial  part  of 
knowledge,  but  invests  them  with  imperative  claims  upon  the 
conscience  and  the  heart 

Having  considered  the  character  of  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
things  in  the  two  conditions,  with  and  without  a  written 
revelation,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  what  is  distinct  in  the 
New  Testament  as  compared  with  the  Old.  Rehgion,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  considered  as  determuiing  the  moral  character 
of  an  individual,  is  the  same  thing  under  both  dispensations. 
We  have  the  same  God  and  Father,  to  whom  is  due  the 
supreme  love  of  the  heart;  we  are  to  approach  him  with 
penitence  and  faith,  and  to  serve  him  with  all  the  mind  and 
strength.  The  same  moral  elements  constitute  goodness,  the 
iiatiue  of  holiness  is  the  same,  and  righteousness  is  predicated 
of  sul)stantially  the  same  life.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  state 
of  the  heart  in  order  to  a  reconciliation  with  God,  the  same  sub- 
jective feeUngs,  wrought  in  us  by  the  Word  and  the  Spirit,  are 
common  to  both.  The  same  moral  law  is  the  guide  of  conduct 
Sin  is  tlie  wilful  transgression  of  the  law.  Many  formal  acts  are 
required  in  the  older  system  which  are  discontinued  in  the  later. 
The  form  in  which  truth  is  presented,  is  adapted  to  a  lower  slate 
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of  inteUectnal  development.     The  elementary  ideas  which  are 
eommon  to  the  two,  are  not  brought  ont  with  equal  distinctness. 
The  relations  of  truth  to  conduct,  the  development  of  the  spirit- 
ual life,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  character  of  a  man  of  God,  are 
by  no  means  exhibited  with  equal  clearness  and  fulness.    Love 
to  God  is  the  basis  of  religion  in  the  Old  Testament.     It  is 
equally  the  hasis  of  religion  in  the  New.     But,  in  the  former, 
the  objective  truth  concerning  God  is  presented  under  severer 
outlines.     For  the  sake  of  impressiveness,  the  most  intense  and 
glowing  descriptions  are  given  of  the  terrible  attributes  of  Jeho- 
vah, those  competent  to  alarm  and  startle  hearts  which  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  sterner  and  rougher  passions  of  our  nature. 
Interpositions  of  God  are  made  with  striking  boldness  and  naked- 
ness.    The  power  before  which  men  tremble,  power  applied  to 
the  production  of  physical  results,  is  exhibited,  to  reach  minds 
which  are  unspiritual  and  sensualized.     It  was  a  necessity  of 
&e  case.     The  revelation  of  the  cdd  dispensation  was  given  to 
men  of  the  same  intellectual  and  moral  natures  as  in  after  times ; 
of  the  same  inherent  susceptibilities,  alike  free  in  their  wills  and 
acconntable  for  conduct    No  principle  was  involved  in  God's 
requirement  which  is  not  eternally  binding  upon  his  moral  sub- 
jects.    But  being  then  sensual  in  heart,  with  but  sparing  intel- 
lectual cultiure,  and  having  strong  tendencies  to  materialism, 
unchecked  by  abstract  views  of  truth,  the  manner  in  which  God 
tad  duty  were  presented  necessarily  oonfbrmed  to  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  human  mind.     The  later  dispensation  is  placed 
upon  a  higher  level.    It  throws  off  the  material  fbrm.     God 
retires  more  from  the  direct  and  palpable  connection  with  events. 
He  is  represented  in  the  refined  spirituaUty  of  his  nature,  and 
m  the  more  tender  and  attractive  attributes  of  his  charact^. 
ffis  worship  is  withdrawn  from  the  symbohc  and  ritual  modes, 
to  the  higher  exercise  of  communion  and  heartfelt  adoratioa. 
Without  an  altar,  without  gifts  and  sacrifices  and  a  priesthood, 
tiie  incense  of  a  loving  soul  is  presented  as  the  most  acceptable 
service.     Bnt  the  character  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testament  and 
in  the  New,  is  realty  the  same.     There  is  no  discord  or  contra- 
riety in  the  two  views ;  and,  although  a  lower  spirituality  than 
is  now  expected,  gave  efficacy  to  the  formal  service,  yet  the  ofier- 
ing  of  the  heart  to  God  in  pure  and  holy  afl^tions  really  eoasti* 
tnted  the  mherent  worth  of  both.    The  New  Testament  meets 
the  wants  of  humanity  as  they  exist  in  all  their  vari^,  and 
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adapts  itself  to  the  human  race  in  all  the  possible  progress  it  can 
make  in  intellectual  development.  It  retires  from  the  formal, 
and  expresses,  in  the  simplest  mode,  the  spiritual  elements  of 
the  religion  which  God  requires.  Without  a  change  in  its  nature, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented  and  the  motives  which  are 
pressed,  are  in  many  respects  different 

The  same  comparison  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  relations  of 
men  to  each  other.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself, 
was  the  basis  of  the  required  intercourse  between  men.  In  the 
New  Testament  we  have  the  same  fundamental  principle.  We 
do  not  find  any  new  doctrine.  And  if,  under  the  practical  require* 
ments  of  the  one  system,  there  are  acts  tolerated  which  the  other 
seems  to  discard,  the  inconsistency  will  be  harmonized,  by  ref(Mr- 
nng  to  some  more  general  principle  which  involves  both.  Thus 
certain  retaliatory  acts  which  Christ  disallows,  were  admitted 
into  the  Mosaic  code.  In  the  teachings  of  Christ,  the  directi(»is 
are  given  as  consistent  exemplifications  of  the  universal  law  of 
kindness.  The  permission  was  granted  of  old,  under  the  neces* 
saiy  law  of  self-^lefence  and  of  just  punishment,  which  were 
indispensable  in  a  rude  and  unformed  state  of  society.  Injuries 
afifecting  persons  and  lives  must  be  restrained.  Under  govern- 
ments with  but  feebJe  and  imperfect  organizations!  the  power 
which  otherwise  is  entirely  delegated  to  rulers,  resides  partially 
with  the  people.  They  are  to  an  extent  the  necessary  executive. 
The  order,  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  community  is  the 
great  end  to  be  attained.  The  better  way  of  securing  it  is  by 
mutual  forbearance,  the  forgiveness  of  injuries,  and  returning  of 
good  for  eviL  The  execution  of  penalties  is  most  wisely  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  But  when  there  is  neither  energy 
in  the  government  nor  the  self-restraints  of  moral  culture  in  the 
community,  the  primitive  laws  which  are  essential  to  protection 
and  safety,  are  needfully  in  force.  And  hence  the  Mosaic  code, 
instttuted  in  a  rude  age,  for  a  passionate  and  sensual  people, 
exposed  to  all  the  vicious  examples  of  insolent  barbarity  and 
unrestrained  violence  of  surrounding  ferocious  tribes,  almost  of 
necessity  embraced  rules  of  cogent  and  severe  apphcation.  But 
none  of  these  rules  can  be  construed  into  the  admission  of  mdi- 
cally  different  principles  in  the  required  conduct  of  men.  They 
do  not  refute  the  idea,  that  morality  and  religion  in  their  elements 
were  the  same  thing  in  both  systems;  that  God  delighted  in 
substantially  the  same  feelings  and  affections  in  the  hearts  of 
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men,  formerly  as  now,  and  that  a  real  goodness  of  character 
was  built  upon  substantially  the  same  basis.  The  moral  law 
embraces  all  the  great  principles  of  social  welfare.  It  defends 
the  personal  rights  and  secures  the  personal  happiness  of  each 
member  of  society.  It  is  designed,  not  merely  to  restrain  violent 
acts,  which  disturb  the  repose  of  the  community,  but  to  extin- 
guish those  evil  passions,  which  are  the  intemal  springs  of  wick- 
edness. There  is  a  spiritual  energy  and  apphcation  in  this  code 
which  makes  it  the  code  of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  all  situa- 
tions ;  and>  although  its  higher  and  more  comprehensive  aims 
were  not  discovered  by  the  bigoted  Hebrew,  yet,  under  ihe 
luminous  expositions  of  Christ>  its  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
are  convincingly  illustrated.  This  code  was  the  basis  of  duty 
under  tlie  old  dispensation ;  it  is  the  basis  of  duty  under  the  new. 
Our  Saviour  fully  adopted  it,  when  he  said:  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself;  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
taw  and  the  prophets^ 

While  this  common  ground  of  fVuidamental  principles  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  seems  to  be  a  fact  to  be  admitted 
without  controversy,  there  remain  very  many  points  of  difierence 
in  which  the  revelation  made  by  Christ  and  the  apostles  is  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  Mo«ies  and  the  prophets.  However 
8tr(mgly  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  now  throw  light  upon  pio* 
phecy>  and  with  whatever  advantage  we  read  the  Gospel  by 
reason  of  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  New 
Testament  discloses  facts,  and  develops  truths,  which  the  human 
mind  had  never  before  perceived,  or  if  perceived,  had  not  cleariy 
known. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  is  known  in  regard  to  God.  We 
have  seen  tlie  full  and  explicit  testimonies  given  to  the  unity 
and  personality  of  the  Deity.  The  Jehovah  of  the  prophets 
stood  revealed  in  the  awful  majesty  and  almost  loneliness  of  the 
Unapproachable  Supreme.  Respecting  the  Divine  nature  as 
involving  a  Trinity  of  persons,  though  it  may  be  implied  or  dimly 
intimated,  no  declaration  is  made.  This  is  a  distinctive  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament  The  fiict  that  God  existed  as  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  coeval  with  its  enunciation.  Nor  is 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact  necessarily  connected  with  any  acts  of 
the  Divine  being,  which  imply  such  a  pecuUarity  in  his  essence. 
As  we  trace  the  history  of  God's  hand  in  the  recorded  events  of 
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his  church,  we  presiune  that  we  see  distmct  evidences  of  the 
work  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  angel  of  the  covenant,  and  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  teacher  of  his  prophets  and  the  sancti- 
fier  of  the  spiritual  Israehte.  To  our  minds,  ahready  enlarged 
with  other  views  of  the  Divine  economy,  it  may  be  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  God,  in  many  of  his  interpositions,  before  the  advent 
of  Christ,  did  still  communicate  with  men  in  the  person  of  his 
Son,  or  in  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Is  there  decisive 
evidence  that  the  fact  was  recognized?  Does  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contain  proof,  that  the  people  of  God  had  the  conception  of 
a  Trinity  in  the  Divine  nature  ?  Looking  at  the  question  in  a 
merely  speculative  view,  the  immediate  conclusion  is,  that  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  conununicate  the  idea  in  defi- 
nite terms  without  danger  of  its  degenerating  at  once  into  that 
of  a  plurality  of  gods.  The  pure  Theism  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  essential  antagonist  of  the  gross  polytheism  of  a  corrupt 
and  material  age.  The  world  was  full  of  deities.  There  were 
gods  many  and  lords  many.  The  divinity  was  distributed  among 
innumerable  supernatural  existences.  If  God  had  been  declared 
then  as  existing  as  Father,  Son,  and  Iloly  Ghost ;  if  it  had  been 
scud,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"  and  the  "  Word  was  made  fieshj^ 
and  dwelt  among  us,"  how  could  it  have  been  possible,  with  the 
crude  and  uncultivated  minds  of  the  age,  ahready  accustomed  to 
the  idea  x>f  a  multitude  of  gods,  to  have  stopped  short  of  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Father  was  the  tnie  God,  and  that  the  Word 
was  another  true  God  ?  There  certainly  would  have  been  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  that  one  great  design  of  the  revelation  given 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  in  fact  of  the  whole  Jewish 
economy,  would  have  been  subverted  by  such  an  enimciation, 
as  that  "the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.** 
One  most  important  and,  indeed,  a  chief  end  of  the  ancient  reve- 
lation, together  with  the  Jewish  institutions  and  ritual,  was,  to 
establish  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  as  the  one  hving  and  true 
God,  in  opposition  to,  and  in  distinction  from,  the  imaginary 
gods  and  deified  heroes  of  the  pagan  mythology.  The  unceas- 
ing influence  of  idolatry  in  obscuring  this  idea,  was  the  occasicm 
of  the  successive  judgments  of  God  upon  liis  people ;  and,  as  a 
historic  fact,  the  existence  and  absolute  preeminence  of  Jehovah 
was  only  firmly  fixed  by  the  long  and  severe  discipline  expe- 
rienced under  the  theocracy.     Until  this  was  accomplished*  the 
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appropriate  tiine  for  the  more  perfect  rerelation  of  God  and  the 
«^per  facts  in  his  natnre»  had  not  come.  The  question,  how- 
tfrer,  is  not  to  be  settled  by  a  speculative  argument,  but  by  the 
ftcts  in  the  case,  it  is  not  nncommon  to  assume  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Divine  Saviour  are  both  revealed  in  the  Old 
Testament  In  jastification  of  the  known  existence  of  the  Holy 
"Spirit,  it  is  adduced,  that  many  acts  are  ascribed  by  the  prophets 
4md  inspired  writers  i»  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
The  term  Holy  Ghost  is  confined  to  the  New  Testament  To 
OS,  who  live  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit  whom  Christ 
inromised,  and  who  have  known^that  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost,  it  is 
^ntircAy  natural  to  connect  with  the  phrase,  the  Spirit  of  God«  and 
Holy  Spirit,  the  same  idea  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  in  the 
Gpistles.  To  our  minds  it  has  a  definite  meaning.  We  under* 
vtand  it  as  the  third  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  The  usage  in 
Ac  OH  Testament  does  not  necessarily  imply  such  a  knowledge. 
It  is  sometimes  a  term  convertible  with  God.  Sometimes  it 
means  a  Divine  influence,  ft  is  the  exerted  or  manifested 
}pcm&  of  Jehovah,  it  is  either  God  himself  or  an  agency 
mssnmed  as  the  medium  of  the  Divine  operation.  There  is  no 
positive  evidence,  that  the  Spirit  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament^ 
was  recogniEod,  either  as  a  mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  or  as 
ione  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Divine  essence.  It  was  either 
a  name  of  God  himself  not  indicating  any  peculiarity  in  his 
UKtare,  or  the  expression  of  the  Divine  energy  as  it  produced 
results  in  the  material  world  or  enlightened  and  directed  the 
humi*n  mind. 

In  like  manner,  the  Son  of  God  was  not  known  in  his  myste- 
rious imity  with  the  Father.  Our  Saviour  teaches  us  to  search 
the  Scriptures  for  testimony  concerning  himself  And  we  find 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  many  express  allusions  to  him.  The 
prophetic  declarations  and  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Messiah, 
have  found  their  fidfilment  in  Jesus.  They  are  ample  testimony 
to  the  identity  of  his  person  with  the  one  who  was  to  come. 
And  however  clear  it  may  be  to  our  minds,  that  many  of  these 
passages  are  consistent  with  the  absolute  divinity  of  Christ  and 
of  his  coequaKty  with  the  Father,  it  is  by  no  means  evident  that 
they  conveyed  such  an  idea  to  the  Jews.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be 
affirmed  that  the  devout  prophets  of  Grod  were  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  spiritnal  character  and  offices  of  the  Messiah.  David  did 
in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  and  he  may  have  seen  in  vision  the 
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Divine  glory  of  Christ's  person.  Others  by  the  same  special 
gift  may  have  enjoyed  the  same  snblime  privilege.  There  are 
passages  in  the  Psalms  and  in  Isaiah,  which,  to  onr  minds,  are 
emphatic  descriptions  of  a  spiritual  deliverer  and  a  Divine 
Bedeemer.  Neither  would  it  be  safe  to  assert  that,  in  the  early 
communications  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  intimations  had  been 
given  of  a  mystery  in  the  Divine  nature,  or  to  maintain,  with 
confidence,  that  devout  Israelites,  under  the  inspiration  of  God, 
had  not  some  visions  of  the  true  glory  and  character  of  the  Mes- 
siah. God  certainly  did  communicate  such  facts  to  their  minds, 
and  through  them  to  his  church,  as  can  be  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  only  by  recognizing  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
This  form  of  the  revelation  was  essential  to  a  record  to  be  read 
in  all  ages.  In  no  other  way  could  the  unity  and  harmony  of 
Divine  revelation  as  a  whole,  have  been  maintained.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  full  establishment  of  the  claims  of  the  Messiah 
to  his  place  in  the  Godhead,  that  the  voice  of  prophecy  should 
be  in  unison  with  the  more  full  announcements  concerning  Jesus 
to  be  made  in  a  later  dispensation.  We  go  to  the  Old  Testament 
for  proof  concerning  Christ  It  is  a  witness  to  his  Deity  which 
cannot  be  impeached.  Its  testimony  is  strong  and  convincing, 
now  that  Messiah  has  come.  But  we  are  not,  therefore,  to  con- 
clude that,  antecedent  to  the  verification  of  the  prophecy,  its  full 
force  was  discovered ;  that,  before  the  actual  person  of  Christ 
was  known  among.men,  his  whole  character  was  made  out,  and 
all  his  transcendent  features  and  attributes  moulded  into  the 
glorious  image  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
read  in  their  independent  obscurity,  and  without  the  solvent  for 
their  almost  enigmatical  intimations,  which  is  fUmished  by  the 
New,  would  scarcely  enable  the  most  sanguine  mind  to  discover, 
in  the  promised  one,  the  flilness  of  the  Godhead.  Certain  it  is 
that  no  decisive  facts  can  be  adduced  to  show,  that  the  Hebrews 
ever  obtained  from  their  Scriptures  a  well-defined  spiritual  idea 
of  the  complete  character  of  Jesus,  or  were  led  to  expect  him,  as 
a  king,  possessing  the  attributes  and  enjoying  the  throne  with 
God  himself  God  did,  however,  disclose  enough  concerning 
his  Son  to  awaken  a  high  expectation  concerning  his  coming, 
and  to  fortify  the  minds  of  devout  men  with  the  hope  of  a  future 
dehverance  from  the  evils  under  which  his  people  were  laboring. 
Their  ideas  were  probably  very  vague.  The  oriental  imagery 
under  which  the  glories  of  his  kingdom  were  predicted,  fore- 
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^haclo^^ed  a  splendid  and  beneficent  sovereign,  who  -woiild  bless 
the  Jewish  nation  with  great  prosperity,  safety  and  peace.     But 
the  intimations  of  the  manner  in  vhich  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished, are  very  sparing;  and  nowhere  is  it  indicated,  in  language 
Biifficiently  exact  to  convey  the  idea  definitely,  that  the  Messiah 
x«is  really  the  God  of  the  Jews,  or  the  Son  of  God,  equal  in  all 
Divine  attributes  with  the  Father.     It  is  quite  certain  that,  when 
Christ  a.ppeared,  even  those  who  knew  him  most  intimately, 
were  not  prepared  to  appreciate  him  in  this  exalted  and  myste- 
rious chamcter.     The  near  disciples  of  our  Lord  were  constantly 
exhibiting  the  darkness  of  their  minds,  and  the  narrowness  of 
their  conceptions,  in  regard  to  the  person  and  character  of  their 
Master.     And  the  idea  seemed  with  slow  progress  to  have  gained 
their  credence.     Whatever  the  New  Testament  discloses  of  the 
tHvine  character  of  Christ  and  his  mysterious  union  in  the  God- 
head, is  plainly  a  new  revelation.     It  was  opening  to  the  human 
understanding  a  fact  in  the  Divine  nature,  which  had  before 
been  veiled  in  darkness.     God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  may  have  been  the  essential  condition  of  the  Lifinite 
Being  from  eternity.    In  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in  tlie 
government  of  the  moral  universe,  each  of  these  mysterious 
peraoiu  may  have  bean  exerting  their  peculiar  agency.    In  the 
Jewish  economy,  each  may  have  entered  in  the  various  interpo- 
sitions and  manifestations  of  the  Deity.     But  the  wonderful  and 
transcendently  mysterious  fkct  never  arose  in  its  dear  radiance 
upon  the  human  mind,  until  the  great  purposes  of  God  in  the 
aeeomplishment  of  human  redemption  were  fully  disclosed. 
Then,  the  Divine  character  of  Christ,  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  appears. 
Then«  in  connection  with  his  life  on  earth,  he  illustrates  his 
omnipotence  and  reveals  his  union  with  the  Father. 

From  him,  too,  comes  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who 
was  not  manifested  as  the  Paraclete  until  after  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lor4  And  by  these  rcyelatioDS  we  gain  all  that,  in  the 
present  world,  we  can  conceive  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Divine  essence. 
The  knowledge  of  God  thus  subsisting.  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  is  due  to  the  light  shed  upon  us  in  the  Gospel. 

In  aflirming  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  God  existing 
Jn  three  persons,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  peculiar  to 
the  New  Testament  revelation,  it  must  not  be  included  in  the 
A33^rtion,  that  no  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Trinity  was  otherwise 
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])rQmulgated.  The  notion,  that  the  Deity  involved  a  Trinity,  is 
of  very  early  origin.  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
most  ancient  mysteries,  so  ancient  that  it  has  been  called  a 
"revealed  theology,"  Its  highest  and  most  elaborate  form  is 
Ibund  in  the  writings  of  Plato  and  his  school.  As  Plato  wrote 
four  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  his  views  must  be 
considered  as  purely  human  speculations,  even  though  he  caught 
the  first  notion  of  his  theory  from  a  dim  tradition,  derived  ongi* 
nally  from  the  Hebrews,  but  afterwards  lost  from  among  them. 
The  similarity  between  the  Platonic  and  Clnristian  Trinities  ia 
certainly  very  striking.  The  Highest  Good,  the  Intellect  and 
the  Soul,  of  Plato,  are  presented  to  us  as  the  One  Divinity. 
These  three  hypostases  are  exhibited  as  an  extension  of  one 
essence.  They  are  each  eternaU  and  uncreated,  and  unsubstan* 
tial.  This  Trinity  is  not  a  threefold  manifestation,  nor  yet  a 
merely  nominal  Trinity,  foimed  by  different  notions  of  the  same 
thing,  but  an  actual  Trinity  of  persons  necessaxily  existent  and 
universal ;  infinite,  omnipotent,  and  creators  of  the  whole  world. 
With  these  ideas  others  were  variously  mixed,  partaking  of  an 
entirely  pagan  character,  and  difierent  authors  presented  the 
leading  facts  with  many  confused  and  incongruous  speculations. 
Now,  while  the  purest  Platonism  discovers  to  us  a  system  bear* 
ing  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  the  Christian  Trinity,  and  prov» 
ing,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  possibiUty,  that  the  human  mind  can 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  Divinity  in  a  Trinity  of  persons,  it  must 
be  evident,  that  this  is  not  a  true  knowledge  of  the  essential 
mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  as  given  to  us  in  the  Scriptures, 
This  Trinity  of  persons,  while  it  is  together  affirmed  to  be  the 
Divinity,  is  nevertheless  a  Trinity  of  mutually  dependent  and 
subordinate  beings.  The  second  was  dependent  upon  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  first;  and  the  third,  dependent  u]X)n  and  sub- 
ordinate to  the  other  two.  It  has  more  the  appeamnce  of  an 
emanation  or  a  development,  than  of  the  coequal  persons  of  the 
Cluristian  Trinity  in  one  Godhead.  The  infinite  goodness,  the 
infinite  wisdom,  and  the  infinite  love  or  active  power,  are  very 
unlike  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  with  whatever 
admiration  we  are  struck,  by  the  exceedingly  lofty  and  acute 
speculations  of  Plato,  and  by  his  seeming  apprehension  of  the 
necessity  of  conceiving  of  the  Deity  as  not  a  siu^ple  Unity,  we 
aie  still  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  only  knowledge  of  the  actual 
subsistence  of  God  in  three  coequal^  coetemal,  omnipotent  and 
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omniscient  persons,  together  one  and  the  same  Deity,  and  yet 
'without  a  tritheistic  individuahty,  is  purely  a  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament.      The  notions  which  have  heen  adduced  as  preexist- 
ing, and  variously  involved  in  olcTer  systems  than  the  Christian, 
are  important  facts  in  the  history  of  human  thought.     By  a  fore- 
seen and  "wise  concurrence  of  events,  God  prepared  the  way  for 
the  advent  of  Christ  into  the  world.     Not  less  has  the  provi- 
dence of  God  been  visible,  in  the  preparation  of  the  mind  for  the 
doctrines  -^rhich  cluster  around  Christ,  as  the  incarnate  Word. 
The  speculations  of  philosophers,  in  regard  to  a  Trinity,  may  be 
looked  ux>on  as  an  important  influence,  in  preparing  the  way  for 
the  true  doctrine  of  the  Divine  nature,  while  they  all  fall  very 
far  short  of  the  doctrine  itself     They  are  to  it  less  than  the 
morning  twihght  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun.     They  are  only 
coruscations,  which  shoot  up  in  the  night  of  pagan  darkness.     In 
the  gloom  they  are  brilUant  and  attractive.     They  vanish,  when 
the  sun  of  true  knowledge  arises  in  the  pure  revelations  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 

In  hke  manner,  the  assertion  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  is  purely  a  New  Testament 
doctrine,  needs  to  be  viewed  in  connection  with  what  is  affirmed 
concerning  the  knowledge  of  a  personal  liOgos  among  the  Jews, 
at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  oiur  Saviour.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  the  Jewish  Scriptiures  convey  the  idea  of  the  Logos,  in  the 
phrase,  the  Word  of  God,  implying  that  this  phrase  is  the  desig- 
nation of  a  Divine  person,  with  omnipotent  power,  and  that  it  is 
identical  with  the  Logos  of  John.  If  we  rest  upon  the  Scripture 
alone,  for  the  meaning  of  this  epithet,  we  should  undoubtedly 
come  to  the  conclusion,  with  some  of  the  most  learned  critics, 
that  it  is  only  a  periphrasis  for  God,  or  used  as  expressive  of  his 
active  power,  or  his  wisdom.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that 
this  term  could  have  conveyed  to  the  Jewish  mind  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Word,  who  was  to  become  incarnate  among  men. 

Aside  from  a  purely  Scriptural  testimony,  the  chief  reliance, 
in  maintaining  the  view  in  question,  is  founded  upon  the  writings 
of  Philo.  He  was  contemporary  with  Christ,  and  all  accounts 
of  him  agree,  that  he  infused  into  his  Jewish  notions  many  ideas 
derived  from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  that  the  Logos  which 
he  held  was  neither  a  purely  Jewish,  nor  a  purely  Platonic  idea. 
It  has  been  characterized  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith  "  as  merely  concep- 
tual, capable  only  of  being  manifested  to  the  spiritual  or  intelleo- 
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timl  part  of  man."  Philo  asserts,  "  that  the  Divine  Word  would 
not  assume  a  visible  form  or  representation,  and  that  it  was  not 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  objccta  known  by  sense."  But  hia 
views  were  discordant  and  confused.  As  a  philosopher  he 
reasoned,  and  speculated,  and  uttered  his  sentiments  under  forms 
which  are  Platonic  in  their  type.  At  other  times,  speaking  as  a 
Jew,  he  seems  to  have  admitted  the  personaUty  and  the  visibility 
of  the  Logos.  It  is  probable  that  his  own  opinions  partook  of  a 
mixed  character ;  and,  while  in  some  representations  he  harrao* 
nizes  with  the  most  abstract  and  spiritual  views  of  the  Logos,  as 
a  mere  intellectual  conception,  in  other  representations  he  coin- 
cides more  nearly  with  the  ideas  of  Scripture.  Authors  who 
treat  of  the  doctrines  of  Philo  do  not  agree.  He  is,  in  fac?t,  incon- 
sistent with  himself  There  is  a  presumption,  that  his  specula- 
tions were  modified  by  opinions  common  among  his  Jewish  con- 
temporaries, and  therefore  his  writings  furnish  some  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Logos  engaged  the  thoughts  of 
men  at  that  period.  But  the  facts  in  the  case  hardly  justify  the 
opinion  that  either  Philo  or  the  Jews  immediately  antecedent  to 
his  times,  understood  the  Divine  character  of  the  Messiah.  Upon 
comparing  the  clear  and  definite  descriptions  which  the  evange- 
lists give  of  Christ,  with  these  vague  speculations,  and  gathering 
up  the  material  for  an  exact  idea  of  his  person  and  character  ftx)m 
his  own  sayings  and  acts,  it  seems  impossible  to  merge  one  of 
these  into  the  other.  The  Jewish  Logos,  and  the  Logos  of  Philo 
are  not  convertible.  So  that  we  cannot  derive,  from  the  fttcts  in 
question,  a  convincing  argument  that  the  Divine  Saviour,  in  his 
distinct  personality,  and  his  coequality  'with  God,  was  known 
before  the  Messiah  himself  was  manifested.  And  after  Jesus 
himself  appeared,  a  true  knowledge  of  him  was  slowly  devel- 
oped. He  illustrated  his  Divine  attributes  in  his  life,  and  the 
profound  wisdom  of  his  communications ;  and  gradually  his  dis- 
ciples and  those  who  followed  them,  received  the  hitherto  unac- 
knowledged fact  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh* 
the  Son  of  God  equal  with  the  Father. 

In  view,  then,  of  what  may  be  gathered  concerning  a  Trinity 
of  persons  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Platonists,  and  a  Divine  Logos 
in  the  writings  of  Philo,  we  are  still  lefl  to  the  conclusion,  that 
God,  as  subsisting  under  the  conditions  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  three  coequal  persons  in  one  Godhead,  belongs  purely  to 
th^  doctrines  of  revelation.    While  we  discover,  in  regard  tg  the 
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Flatonio   Trinity,  some  surprising  similarity,  and  while  Philo 
taught  some  things  concerning  a  Divine  Logos,  like  the  charac* 
teristics  exhibited  of  Christ  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  the  two  sys- 
tems are  not  at  all  convertible.     The  point  where  it  is  possible 
for  either  oF  these  to  be  merged  into  the  Scripture  statements, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  obscure.     It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to 
snhstitate  the  Highest  Good,  the  Intellect,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Plato,  for  the  Divine  Being,  who,  in  the  threefold  form  of  the 
Scriptares,  carries  on  the  work  of  human  redemption.     Still  more 
difficult  'would  it  be  to  convert  Philo*s  Logos  into  the  crucified 
Bedeemer  of  the  Gospels.     The  notions  of  these  systems  do  not 
compare  with  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  a  Deity  do  with  the  tnie  idea  of  the  one  God. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  connection  is  readily  discerned ;  in  the 
former,  it  is  not     So  that,  before  we  can  reaUy  accept  these 
refined  philosophic  theories,  as  a  preexisting  knowledge  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  in  regard  to  the  being 
of  God,  they  must  be  greatly  changed  in  their  form,  and  more 
distinctly  traced  to  a  fundamental  conception  of  the  real  mystery 
of  the  Godhead. 

We  may  then  peas  from  the  character  of  Christ  and  that  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  their  offices  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  The 
great  design  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  was,  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  redemption.  It  was  the  Divine  economy  to 
expiate  sin  only  by  sufiering,  and  to  deliver  mankind  from  pun- 
ishment by  means  of  a  sacrifice  worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
occasion.  The  connection  between  pardon  and  expiatory  sacri- 
fices was  very  early  disclosed.  It  was  involved  and  clearly 
illustrated  in  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  Jew  read  it  continually  in 
the  death  of  the  victims  slain  at  the  altar,  "  that  without  the 
shedding  of  blood  there  was  no  remission."  The  idea  must  have 
been  closely  woven  into  the  texture  of  his  religious  views,  so 
that  whatever  hope  he  had  of  mercy,  rested,  in  some  way,  upon 
an  atoning  sacrifice.  And  yet  it  was  never  taught  him,  nor 
intended  that  he  should  believe,  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats 
could  take  away  sin.  It  was  forcibly  impressed  that  God  had 
no  pleasure  in  them,  but  that  his  delight  was  in  a  broken  and 
contrite  heart  In  fact,  the  conditions  of  forgiveness  under  the 
old  dispensation,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  feelings  and  charac- 
ter of  the  individual,  are  identical  with  those  in  the  new,  Sar^ 
row  was  to  be  exercised  ftwr  sin,  the  mind  humble,  the  heart 
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contrite ;  evil  ways  were  to  be  forsaken ;  Gk)d  was  to  be  loved 
and  honored  and  submitted  to.  Even  faitk,  which  holds  so 
prominent  a  position  in  the  evangelical  system,  was  an  indispett^ 
sable  condition  of  salvation.  It  was  not  a  specific  faith  in  Jesns 
Christ,  exercised  as  we  are  required  to  exercise  it  Its  object 
was  primarily  God.  To  trust  in  God  was  I3ie  imperative  duty, 
and  the  richest  blessings  were  offered  in  connection  with  M 
performance.  Those  who  sought  God's  favor,  were  to  approach 
him  with  penitent  confessions,  with  prayer  and  o^rings,  with  a 
new  heart  and  with  the  purpose  of  an  holy  obedience.  So  that, 
subjectively,  the  way  of  salvation  under  the  old  dispensation, 
involved  the  same  elementary  feelings,  and  was  expected  to  pro*- 
duce  substantially  the  same  devout  and  godly  life,  as  is  looked 
for  under  the  Gospel.  But  the  object  of  faith,  and  the  specific 
manner  of  its  exercise,  were  widely  difierent  The  real  grounJl 
of  pardon,  and  the  method  of  God's  mercy,  were,  to  say  the  least, 
but  very  obscurely  revealed.  It  could  not,  indeed,  have  escaped 
the  spiritual  Jew,  that  their  sacrifices  were  only  t3rpical.  Wfc 
may  freely  believe,  that  they  looked  upon  die  ahar  and  the  lamb, 
as  emblems  and  shadows  of  better  things  to  come.  It  may  be, 
that,  throughout  the  whole  system,  there  was  a  dim  intimaticm  to 
their  minds,  of  another  more  princely  victim,  a  royal  sufierer ; 
and  that,  through  the  gloom,  faith  strained  its  feeble  eye  to  cat<A 
a  glimpse  of  one,  who  was  worthy  to  sufier  the  just  for  the  unjust 
Whether  or  not  they  sang  with  the  understanding  in  their  Psalms 
of  the  agony  of  the  garden,  or  read  in  Isaiah  of  the  true  Lamb  ojf 
Calvary,  they  evidently  had  this  before  them,  that  their  forgive*- 
ness  was  assured  by  believing  in  the  promises  which  God  mada 
And  these  promises  were  presented  to  them  in  close  dependence 
upon  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  and  these  sacrifices  were  only  a 
faint  representation  of  the  great  sacrifice.  The  efficacy  of  the 
promise  was  in  the  provision  of  mercy  in  which  we  rejoica 
The  blood  which  cleanses  us,  really  cleansed  them.  And  though 
their  faith  was  exercised  in  the  midst  of  obscure  revelations, 
and  visions  hardly  palpable  in  the  overshadowing  cloud,  whil6 
ours  is  demanded  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  the  sun  of  righteous*- 
ness,  yet  a  true  faith  in  them  was  as  efficacious,  and  as  sufficient 
for  justification,  as  the  faith  of  any  believer  in  these  better  days. 
But  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had  not  risen  upon  them.  A  deliverer 
was  promised.  They  looked  forward  to  a  Messiah  who  was  to 
Cpm^.    And  yet  we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  the  way  of  salvation 
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which  is  the  preeminent  revelation  of  God  to  lost  men,  could  not 
have  been  known  to  the  early  saints,  in  its  explicit  terms,  its 
reasonable  method,  in  its  openness,  its  freeness,  its  unfailing 
secvirity.      Its  only  clear  exposition  is  in  the  hfe  and  words,  the 
sufierings  and  death  of  Christ.     The  Jew  Uved  in  hope.     His 
probation  -was  passed  amid  shadows  and  perishing  emblems. 
A  prospective  glory  lay  before  him,  and  his  imagination  was 
excited  by  the  lofly  enunciations  of  his  inspired  prophets.     In 
various  forms,  sometimes  of  regal  splendor  and  magnificence 
rising  to  an  unearthly  grandeur,  and  then  of  lowliness  and  suf- 
fering, a  man  of  sorrow  and  acquainted  with  grief,  did  the  pen- 
cil of  the  seer  delineate  to  them  their  expected  Messiah.     The 
prophets,  it  may  be,  saw  and  comprehended  clearly.     But  to 
other  eyes  the  picture  was  confused,  the  hght  and  the  shade 
mysteriously  blended,  the  characters  obscure,  and  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  whole  never  apprehended.     They  hoped  for 
things  i^hich  they  saw  not     And  hence,  notwithstanding  the 
abundant  help  which  we  get  from  the  ritual  service,  and  the 
prophetic  declarations  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  determining  the 
precise  import  and  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement,  it  must 
be  evident  that  these  had,  before  the  actual  appearance  of  Christ, 
less  significance.     So  that,  while  the  death  of  Christ  is  really 
the  ground  on  which  every  believer  is  accepted  of  God,  the  early 
saints  exercised  their  faith  vaguely  and  blindly,  without  a  spe- 
cific object,  and  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  method  of 
God's  redeeming  love.     Not  so  under  the  new  dispensation. 
The  fulness  of  time  has  come.     What  the  prophets  saw  in  be* 
wildering  vision,  what  the  saints  longed  for  with  holy  ecstasy^ 
what  the  angels  desired  to  see  but  were  not  permitted,  is  im- 
veiled  and  present  to  our  wondering  eyes.     That  point  in  history, 
toward  which  all  the  prophetic  rays  converged,  has  been  passed, 
and  the  full  hght  now  shines.     The  Son  of  God  has  appeared. 
He  has  unfolded  the  Father's  love  and  the  purposes  of  his  mercy. 
He  has  opened  to  all  men  the  way  of  pardon  and  exphcitly  an- 
nounced the  conditions  and  grounds  of  forgiveness.     The  death 
and  sufferings  of  the  Eedeemer  have  furnished  the  key  by  which 
are  unlocked  those  treasures  of  knowledge,  which  were  hid  in 
the  obscure  intimations  and  types  of  the  early  dispensation* 
The  character  and  government  of  God  appear  under  a  new  hght 
His  justice  is  vindicated  in  Christ's  sufierings.     His  mercy  is 
impressively  proclaimed  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  Son.    The  nature 
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and  evil  of  sin  axe  manifested  in  the  divinely  appointed  remedy 
for  it  The  whole  way  of  life  is  open  and  clear.  The  conditions 
of  pardon  are  specific.  The  object  of  faith  is  definite.  "Rie 
knowledge  of  Christ,  as  the  atoning  Saviour,  who  hath  shed  his 
blood  and  hath  promised  eternal  life  to  every  penitent  believer, 
removes  from  the  way  of  salvation  all  darkness  and  uncertainty. 
How  a  sinner  can  be  saved,  is  now  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day. This  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Gospel.  Not  that  there 
is  any  new  mercy  in  God,  not  that  the  possibility  of  salvation  is 
a  new  thing,  but  that  a  fidl,  sufiicient,  inteUigent  disclosure  is 
made  of  the  grounds  of  acceptance,  the  way  of  coming  to  God, 
and  the  abundant  and  sure  provisions  for  the  redemption  of  the 
souL  So  greatly  do  the  hght  and  knowledge  thrown  upon  human 
duty  and  destiny,  from  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  trans* 
cend  all  previous  communications,  that  we  are  constrained  to 
feel  that  we  have  in  it  a  new  revelation,  opening  to  a  ruined 
and  fallen  mce,  the  most  full,  elevating  and  satisfying  hopes  of 
glory  and  immortal  life. 

From  what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  person  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  be  readily  inferred  that  a  kno^^edge  of 
the  specific  place  assigned  him  in  the  work  of  redemption,  is 
confined  to  the  New  Testament  His  coming  to  impart  miracu* 
lous  gifls,  was  a  new  manifestation.  His  cooperation  with  Christ 
in  perfecting  the  salvation  of  believers  could  not  have  been  pre- 
viously  known.  He  was  promised  by  Christ,  to  be  with  his  dis* 
ciples  after  his  own  death,  to  enlighten,  comfort  and  sanctify. 
The  truth  of  his  agency  in  convincing  of  sin,  as  well  as  his  con* 
stant  influence,  as  dweUing  in  the  hearts  of  Christians,  are  parts 
of  a  new  economy.  Before  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  in  these 
offices,  God  was  the  refuge  and  strength  of  his  people.  IBs  own 
agency  was  the  sanctifying  power,  and  he  sustained  and  com« 
forted  the  faithful  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  And,  so  far  aa 
these  efiects  had  been  heretofore  attributed  to  the  Spirit  of  God| 
we  apprehend  that  they  did  not,  as  we  have  before  stated,  indi* 
cate  to  the  believer  a  separate  personality  in  the  Divine  essences 
but  an  influence  which  God  exerted  spiritually.  If  this  is  not 
so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  teachings  of  Christ,  in  regard 
to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  ignorance  which  was  manifested  by 
the  first  disciples  on  this  subject  They,  without  doubt,  kneW 
the  Scriptures  which  spoke  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  they  had 
had  no  instruction  in  regard  to  that  peculiar  agency  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost  "wliich  began  to  be  manifested  after  the  resurrection.  If 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  himself  unknown,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Father,  then  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  tliat  his  personal 
work  should  be  unknown ;  and  we  are.  therefore,  authorized  to 
consider,  as  peculiar  to  Christianity,  all  those  delightftil  an* 
nouncements  for  the  comfort  of  Christians,  which  Christ  made 
in  his  promises  of  the  Spirit 

To  some  minds,  these  views  concerning  God  and  the  economy 
of  redemption,  may  perhaps  be  thought  to  invalidate  those  argu- 
ments for   the  Trinity,  and  the  character  and  work  of  Christ, 
which  are  gathered  from  the  Old  Testament     It  Avill,  however, 
be  observed,  that  what  has  been  said,  does  not  at  all  interfere 
with  any  reasonable  inferences  which  may  be  made  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.     We  gather 
important  evidence  from  these  Scriptures  to  confirm  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  essence,  the  character  and  work  of  Christ, 
the  person  and  offices  of  the  Spirit     Such  testimony  is  appro- 
priate and  weighty ;  it  is  indispensable  in  filHng  out  completely 
the  Christian  argument     And  yet  the  same  statenients  and  facts, 
seen  only  in  a  Jewish  light,  may  have  been,  and  probably  were, 
altogether  incompetent  to  the  establishment  of  the  conclusions 
which  we  reach.     As  a  prophecy  finds  its  highest  elucidation  in 
the  fulfilment,  so  the  type  is  best  expounded  by  the  antitjrpe- 
And  thus,  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  were  unknown 
to  the  ancient  church,  though  seminally  imbedded  in  their  Scrip- 
tores,  are  detected  there  and  brought  out,  by  reason  of  the  light 
thrown  hack  upon  the  past  by  the  fuller  revelation  now  enjoyed, 
and  are  used  as  helps  to  confirm  our  knowledge  and  our  fSuth. 
The  Scriptures  are  but  one  system  of  truth,  arranged  according 
to  a  law  which  most  successfhlly  develops  its  varied  relations 
acnd  its  exhaustless  significance.     The  recorded  experience  of 
the  church  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  and  application  of  truth, 
and,  as  history  progresses,  the  development  of  truth  will  progress. 
So  that  We  may  not  yet  indulge  the  feeling  that  any  part  of 
Divine  revelation  has  been  searched  to  the  bottom,  or  that  any 
cme  doctrine  of  the  Word  has  yet  been  exhibited  in  all  the  dis- 
tinctnes8»  in  which  it  will  bless  the  eyes  and  cheer  the  hearts  of 
beHevers,  in  coming  generations. 

With  such  increase  of  knowledge  of  the  character  of  God  and 
the  methods  of  the  Divine  government,  with  the  full  manifesta* 
tion  of  a  Divine  Redeemer  and  a  Sanctifier  of  God's  people,  it 
Vol.  XL  Na  41.  10 
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must  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  religion  in  the  lives  of  disciples,  would  partake  of  a  more 
definite  form  and  exhibit  greater  strength  and  moral  purity.  And 
hence  it  is  that,  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  there  is  a  higher 
type  of  spiritual  religion,  a  wider  range  of  duty  inculcated,  and  a 
more  intelligent  faith.  Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  life 
in  the  atonement  made  by  Christ,  is  based  the  distinct  and  ele- 
vating hopes  in  which  Christians  rejoice.  For,  in  the  Gospel, 
the  fact  of  immortality  is  established,  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
is  plainly  announced,  the  final  judgment  disclosed  to  view,  and 
the  condition  of  the  soul  in  eternity. 

The  state  of  human  knowledge  before  the  coming  of  Christ, 
On  these  points,  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The  apprehen- 
aions  of  men  in  respect  to  them  were  undefined.  The  ideas 
entertained  were  involved  in  all  the  uncertainty  and  vagueness 
of  conjecture.  But  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
the  fact  of  immortality  is  settled  with  the  utmost  precision. 
And  it  is  not  merely  declared  that  the  soul  continues  to  exist 
when  it  leaves  the  body,  in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  essence,  but 
that  it  shall  live  in  the  body  which  has  passed  under  the  domin- 
ion of  death  in  virtue  of  its  inherent  corruptibility.  The  body 
itself  is  to  live  again,  the  soul  to  be  reunited  with  it ;  and  the  body 
which  has  undergone  the  process  of  dissolution,  is  itself  to  be  re- 
composed  in  an  incomiptible  and  glorious  foim,  identical  with  its 
previous  self,  so  far,  as  that  the  soul  and  body  united,  shall  again 
constitute  the  same  person.  And  with  so  much  exactness  is  this 
transformation  declared  as  a  contingent  of  an  immortal  existence, 
that  those  whose  lives  are  continued  up  to  the  period  of  this 
general  resurrection  firom  the  grave,  will  pass  through  a  like 
{process,  without  the  usual  dissolution,  their  bodies  being  changed 
at  once  into  the  glorious  bodies  which  are  to  be  the  eternal  habi- 
tation of  the  soul.  The  Christian  revelation  has  surpassed  all 
other  knowledge  in  the  disclosure  of  this  great  mystery.  The 
human  mind  clings  to  the  belief  of  a  continued  life ;  but,  in  re- 
spect to  the  body,  the  obvious  conclusion  of  the  understanding 
is,  that  it  is  irrecoverably  lost  So  entire  is  its  decompositicm, 
and  so  scattered  are  the  elements  which  entered  into  it  in  its 
integrity,  that  it  is  to  us  inconceivable  how  it  should  be  resusci- 
tated, and  again  resume  its  physical  unity.  Even  with  the  reve- 
lation, we  are  yet  in  great  darkness,  as  to  the  particulars  of  the 
diange,  and  as  to  the  condition  and  precise  constitution  of  the 
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glorified  body.  So  profound  is  the  mystery,  that  science  does 
nothing  at  all  to  enlighten  us.  Its  speculations  serve  only  to 
make  the  mystery  darker,  and  to  raise  doubts  of  a  great  fact, 
which  can  only  be  received  upon  Divine  testimony.  This  doc- 
trine, then,  so  far  firom  having  been  included  in  human  knowl- 
edge without  a  revelation,  is  now  only  known  because  it  is  so 
declared.  We  receive  the  fact  Our  reasonings  and  our  re- 
searches are  as  incompetent  to  explain  it,  as  were  the  unaided 
minds  of  men  to  discover  it  It  is  one  of  the  great  things  in  the 
methods  of  God,  which  is  disclosed  as  far  as  our  profit  required* 
while  the  rest  is  still  held  in  the  profoundest  concealment 

As  consequent  upon  what  is  declared  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
unmortality  of  the  soul,  and  its  reunion  with  the  glorified  body, 
we  have  the  knowledge  of  the  general  judgment,  and  the  final 
•eparation  of  the  righteous  and  wicked.  T^e  whole  scene,  in  its 
distinct  purpose,  in  the  person  of  the  judge,  in  the  precision  and 
flolemnity  of  the  process,  in  the  absolute  justice  of  the  sentence, 
m  the  onchangeable  fate  assigned  to  each  individual,  is  alto- 
gether new.  The  mythological  representations  of  ancient  super- 
stition may  be  said  to  be  the  embodiment  of  the  anticipations  of 
the  human  mind  concerning  retribution.  The  reason  and  con* 
science  claim  such  a  reckoning  as  this  life  does  not  afibrd.  The 
ibieshadowings  of  a  judgment  have  not  otherwise  found  a  reality. 
In  the  Christian  Schptures  it  is  revealed.  It  stands  as  a  sequel 
and  completion  of  the  work  of  Christ  Jesus  Christ  is  tite  con- 
stituted judge  of  the  whole  human  race ;  a  man,  by  virtue  of  his 
incamatiDn ;  God,  in  virtue  of  his  union  with  the  Father.  His 
tmion  with  man  fits  him  to  meet  man,  and  to  appreciate  the  trials 
and  the  infirmities  of  his  condition,  and  to  understand  the  force 
of  his  temptations,  and  to  measure  the  quaUty  and  extent  of 
his  ability,  which  is  the  just  criterion  of  blameworthiness.  The 
interests  of  humanity  are  safe  in  his  hands.  As  God,  he  is 
qualified  in  respect  to  absolute  omniscience  and  infinite  justice ; 
so  that  the  necessities  of  the  Divine  government  shall  be  met, 
and  all  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  the  holy  law  of  God 
applied  to  human  conduct  So  exact  an  adjustment  is  no  himian 
conception.  The  plan  is  Divine  in  its  origin,  and  is  discovered 
to  OS  only  in  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  by  his  Son. 
It  is  the  only  satisfactory  solution  ever  presented  to  the  human 
mind,  of  the  hitherto  unresolved  problem  of  retribution.  In  com- 
Uning  God's  omniscience  and  infinite  justice,  in  a  nature  which 
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Sjrmpathizes  with  the  frailty  and  trials  of  offending  man,  the 
interest  of  the  throne  and  the  interests  of  the  subject  are  equally 
defended.  This  is  a  purely  Christian  idea;  and  one  whic^ 
marks  the  advancement  of  the  knowledge  imparted  in  the  New 
Testament,  beyond  all  that  is  attainable  from  other  sources. 

We  cannot  claim  that  the  idea  of  happiness,  as  consequent 
upon  righteousness,  or  of  suffering,  as  consequent  upon  sin,  belongs 
distinctively  even  to  the  Bible.  They  seem  to  be  the  necessary 
growth  of  our  moral  constitution.  It  comes  into  the  mind  with 
a  seeming  unavoidableness,  along  with  the  consciousness  <^ 
guilt,  that  a  punishment  awaits  us.  And  all  nations  have  been 
found  erecting  some  form  of  prison-houses  for  the  endurance  of 
future  torment  And  so  also  has  the  mind  pictured  abodes  of 
blessedness  attainable  by  a  Ufe  of  virtue.  And  here  we  can  only 
say  in  respect  to  the  New  Testament,  that  it  opens  to  humaa 
view,  with  an  absolute  certainty,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
its  fearful  character  and  its  eternal  continuance,  and  with  a 
power  and  distinctness  which  surpass  all  previous  conceptions. 
It  is  authoritatively,  and  with  fearful  strength  of  description,  an- 
nounced, as  the  warning  voice  of  God  to  those  who  are  approach- 
ing retribution.  And,  in  Uke  manner,  the  character,  the  fulness, 
the  purity,  the  security,  and  the  permanence  of  the  joys  of  heaven 
are  propounded  to  us,  insomuch  that  the  Apostle  says  of  these 
communications  of  the  Spirit,  that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  the  joys  which 
God  hath  in  store  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God  hath  revealed 
them  unto  us  by  his  Spirit.  And  with  such  knowledge  <^  the 
eternal  world,  tlie  reunion  of  the  soul  and  body,  the  final  judg- 
ment of  the  Son  of  man,  the  retribution  of  eternal  death  to  th9 
wicked  and  of  eternal  Ufe  to  the  righteous,  does  the  Christian 
faith  leave  all  other  systems  and  schemes  far  in  the  background. 
It  contains,  in  these  momentous  disclosures,  all  that  is  needful  for 
us  to  know  for  our  own  advancement  in  holiness  and  salvation, 
while  it  opens  to  us  a  field  of  elevating  contemplation,  and  plies 
us  with  motives  of  the  utmost  cogency. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe, 
that  truth  has  been  communicated  to  the  human  mind  very  much 
in  the  degree  in  which  the  mind  has  been  adapted  to  receive  it 
There  is  a  process  of  growth  and  development  in  the  intellect  of 
the  race,  as  in  that  of  the  individual  man.  In  has  its  infancy, 
its  season  of  progress,  and  of  maturity.    The  power  of  generalis- 
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ing,  of  noting  abstract  relations,  and  conceiving  spiritual  ideas 
must  have  been  very  limited,  in  the  early  history  of  the  world. 
Knowledge  assumed  a  rougher  and  more  material  form.     Rude 
passion  and  uncultivated  feeling,  of  necessity,  had  a  more  imre- 
strained  play.     And  it  could  not  but  have  been,  that  the  form  in 
which  moral  truth  was  communicated,  and  the  particular  charac- 
ter of  tmth  -were  modified  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
condition  of  the  human  mind.     The  great  elementary  principles 
of  duty,  both  in  respect  to  man  and  God,  are  found  to  have  been 
imparted  to  the  mind  almost  coeval  with  his  existence.     But 
they  could  not  have  been  understood  in  all  their  necessary  ot 
possible   apphcations.     The  ten  commandments  are  an  exceed- 
ingly abstract  and  comprehensive  code,  the  real  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  wiiich  hardly  dawned  upon  the  world  till  af\er  the  time  of 
Christ,  though  it  had  been  known,  in  its  formula,  for  two  thousand 
years.     The  whole  ante- Christian  era  was  one  of  slow  progress 
hi  correct  principles,  and  in  the  rectification  of  notions  and  ideas 
which  the  mind  seized  in  the  gross,  but  which  were  not  analyzed. 
There  -was  a  struggle  going  on  between  the  material  and  the 
spiritual,  between  the  forms  of  conduct  and  the  reign  of  motives ; 
and  it  was  only  by  this  process  that  the  human  race  was  brought 
up  to  a  condition  to  receive  a  new  and  more  spiritual  revelation 
by  Jesus  Christ     If  we  admit  that,  in  the  older  condition  of  the 
race,  there  were  scattered  among  men  the  great  elementary 
notions  and  principles  of  human  duty,  we  are  only  yielding  to  a 
necessity,  when  we  say  they  were  not  truly  combined  in  human 
knowledge,  and  that  they  were  not  apprehended  in  their  tnie 
intent  and  spirit     And,  by  the  same  necessity,  we  are  compelled 
to  look  for  higher  forms  of  truth,  and  for  a  wider  range  of  knowl- 
edge, under  the  new  dispensation.     The  progress  of  the  human 
mind  makes  it  capable  of  rising  to  higher  views  of  God,  and  of 
conceiving  spiritual  relations  more  traly.     This  is  precisely  what 
we  find.     The  New  Testament  contains  a  revelation  which 
adapts  itself  to  this  growth  and  development  of  the  intellect  of 
the  race.     It  is  a  vast  repository  of  objective  trath,  which  the 
mind  of  man  is  to  explore,  and  into  which  it  will  continually 
make  new  researches,  and  from  which  it  will  continually  derive 
knowledge,  to  satisfy  its  constantly  widening  capacity.     Trath, 
as  it  exists,  does  not  alter.     But  the  perception  of  truth  is  des* 
tined  to  become  clearer  and  more  impressive,  and  the  relations 
of  truth  to  human  conduct,  to  be  known  with  more  exactness  and 
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fulness.  As  the  powers  of  the  mind  axe  more  highly  exercised, 
as  the  laws  of  mental  operation  are  better  understood,  as  science 
unfolds  to  us  more  of  the  mysteries  of  the  material  world,  and 
as  language  becomes  a  more  nice  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  thought,  the  truths  and  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God  will  shine 
in  a  new  and  distincter  hght  As  under  the  long  discipline  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy,  the  conception  of  God  was  purged  of  the 
gross  materialism  and  multiphcity  in  which  it  was  involved,  until 
the  Divine  unity  stood  out  unimpaired,  so,  under  the  higher  dis- 
dpline  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Eedeemer, 
will  the  truth  be  gradually  purified  of  whatever  crudeness  and 
dadmess  still  mixes  itself  with  it,  until  the  whole  spiritual  firma- 
ment shall  shine  with  unobscured  brightness,  and  every  particu- 
lar star  in  the  radiant  galaxy  shall  be  marked  and  known  by  ita 
own  familiar  light  Truth  itself  is  eternal;  the  mind  of  maa 
progressive ;  and  not  until  the  mind  shall  have  reached  the  last 
stage  of  its  development  in  time,  will  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
wisdcmi  of  God  be  fully  known  or  understood. 


ARTICLE    VI. 


THE  SIMILARITY  BETWEEN  THE  EPISTLE  OF  JUDE  AND  THl 
SECOND  EPISTLE  OF  PETER. 

By  Rer.  Frederic  Gardiner,  Bath,  Maine. 

Maict  and  various  are  the  conjectures  which,  from  time  to 
time,  have  been  put  forth  to  account  for  the  remarkable  resem- 
blance between  the  epistle  of  Jude  and  the  second  of  Peter. 
One  critic  finds,  in  tlie  fact  of  this  resemblance,  conclusive 
proof  that  neither  Apostle  could  have  seen  the  epistle  of  the 
other,  or  he  would  not  have  written  his  own;  another  thinks 
it  equally  clear  that  one  of  them  must  have  Ixad  the  epistle  of 
the  other  before  his  eyes.  This  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  epis- 
tle of  Jude,  being  more  terse  and  having  greater  concinnity, 
bears  the  plain  mark  of  originaUty,  and  must  have  been  the  ear* 
her  of  the  two;  but  another  is  convinced  that  the  epistle  of 
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Peter  preceded  that  of  Jade,  by  a  period  long  enough  to  allow 
of  his  warning  to  have  been  forgotten  and  his  prophecies  fulfil* 
led.  It  has  been  suggested,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Jude  might 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Peter  preach,  and  so  have 
set  down  briefly,  from  memory,  what  Peter  spoke,  and  after- 
wards himself  wrote  more  fully ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  both  writers  might  have  derived  their  ideas 
and  their  language  from  some  other  common  source,  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  And  if  there  be  any  other  possible  theory,  it 
has  not  wanted  an  advocate  among  the  host  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  solve  this  interesting  but  most  difficult  question. 

Amid  this  Babel  of  opinions  among  men  of  leamixig  aad  saga« 
city,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  really  exist  sufficient  data 
for  the  establishment  of  any  one  view.  Yet,  in  this  doubt,  the  stu- 
dent of  Scriptiure  cannot  wiUingly  acquiesce,  until  such  data  as 
there  are,  have  been  fully  presented  to  view,  and  all  inferences 
drawn  from  them  which  they  will  legitimately  bear.  Arnold  has 
justly  remarked  in  regard  to  uncertainty  in  matters  of  history: 
"  Scepticism  must  ever  be  a  misfortune  or  a  defect :  a  misfortune, 
if  there  be  no  means  of  arriving  at  truth ;  a  defect,  if,  while  there 
exist  such  means,  we  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  use  them."  ^ 
The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  present  question  must  be  con- 
sidered more  as  a  defect  than  a  misfortune,  until  a  clear  exami- 
nation, and  a  more  careful  weighing  of  the  evidence  is  made, 
than  has  hitherto  been  done,  at  least  in  our  own  language. 
This  defect,  Laurman,  in  his  admirable  work  upon  this  epistle,' 
proposed  to  remedy ;  but  he  abruptly  left  his  task  half-finished.* 
There  seems,  therefore,  the  more  necessity,  that  some  one  else 
should  take  up  the  work  and  carry  it  on  to  such  conclusion  as 
he  may. 

There  is  no  reUable  historical  evidence  bearing  upon  the  sub« 
ject,  and  the  investigation  must  be  conducted  wholly  on  other 
grounds.     To  this  end,  the  first  thing  is  to  place  the  epistles 

1  Arnold,  History  of  Rome,  Introduction,  pp.  IS,  14. 

'  CoUectanea,  sive  notae  criticao  ct  commontarius  in  epistolam  Judae.  Aoce* 
dant  de  fonte  doctrinae,  et  dictionis  Judae  genere  et  colore,  dispntatioiies  duae. 
Auctore  M.  T.  Laorman.    Groningae.  1818. 

'  ^'Priorem  tantnm  Disputationifl  partem  dare  maloi,  qnam  binaa  reliqna^ 
addcre,  nondum  ea  quae  par  erat  diligentia  claboratas ;  memor  ctiam  moniti  d. 
Fraeceptoris  Wassenberghii,  *  Mirificem  quandam  conreniontiam  esse  inter  hanc 
Jadae  epifttolam  et  caput  illnd  secundum  alterius  Petri ;  in  ejus  rei  caussas  m^ 
quirere  Ilcere,  rcddere  tamen  iUas  difllcolter  posse.'  ^  P«  SdS  not  in  loc  de  fomlt 
doctr.(31). 
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themselves  fairly  before  the  eye  of  the  reader,  arranged  in  ptural- 
lel  columns,  a  few  transpositions  being  made  in  Jude,  and  por- 
tions of  second  Peter  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 


2  Peter. 


1: 2.  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied 
onto  yoa,  etc 

•       *««««* 

12.  Wherefore  I  will  not  be  negligent 
to  pat  you  always  in  remembrance  of 
tliese  things,  though  ye  know  them,  and 
be  established  in  the  present  truth. 

13.  Yea,  I  think  it  meet,  as  long  as  I 
am  in  this  tabernacle,  to  stir  you  up, 
by  patting  yoa  in  remembrance : 

14.  Knowing  that  shortly  I  mast  pat 
off  this  my  tabernacle,  even  as  onr  Lord 
Jesas  Christ  hath  showed  me. 

15.  Moreover,  I  will  endeavor  that  ye 
may  be  able  after  my  decease  to  have 
these  things  always  in  remembrance. 

16.  For  we  have  not  followed  can- 
nbigly-deTised  fables,  when  we  made 
known  nnto  you  the  power  and  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eye- 
witnesses of  his  majesty. 

17.  For  he  received  from  God  the 
Father  honor  and  glory,  when  there 
came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the  ex- 
cellent glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

18.  And  this  voice  which  came  from 
heaven  we  heard,  when  we  were  with 
him  in  the  holy  mount 

19.  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word 
of  prophecy ;  wherennto  ye  do  well  that 
ye  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  that  shin- 
eth  in  a  dark  place,  until  the  day  dawn, 
and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts ; 

20.  Knowing  this  first,  that  no  pro- 
phecy of  the  scripture  is  of  any  private 
interpretation. 

21.  For  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old 
time  by  the  wUl  of  man  ]  but  holy  men 
of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost 


JUDB. 

1.  Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  brother  of  James,  to  them  that  are 
sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  pre- 
served in  Jesos  Christ,  and  called : 

2.  Mercy  unto  yoa,  and  peace,  and 
love,  be  multiplied. 


3.  Beloved,  when  I  gave  all  diligence 
to  write  unto  you  of  the  common  sal- 
ration,  it  was  needful  for  me  to  write 
unto  yoa,  and  exhort  yoa,  that  ye  shoold 
earnestly  contend  for  the  fiuth 


which  wif  once  delivered  nnto  die  saints. 
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S:  1.  Bat  there  were  false  prophets 
also  MDong  the  people,  eren  as  there 
•hall  be  fidse  teachers  among  joa,  who 
priTil  J  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
eren  denying  the  Lord  that  bongfat 
them,  and  bring  npon  themselres  swift 
destruction. 

S.  And  many  shall  follow  their  per- 
Bidoas  ways ;  by  reason  of  whom  the 
way  of  truth  shall  be  eril  spoken  of. 

d.  And  through  coretousness  shall 
they  with  feigned  words  make  merchan- 
dise cijon :  whose  judgment  now  of  a 
long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their  dam* 
nation  slnmbereth  not. 


4.  Vor  if  God  spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,  but  cfst  them  down  to  hell, 
and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  dark- 
Mis,  to  be  reaenred  nnto  judgment  j 
«  5.  And  spared  not  the  old  world,  but 
savedNoah,  the  eighth  person,  a  preach- 
er of  righteousness,  bringing  in  the  flood 
^Mm  the  worid  of  the  ungodly ; 

€.  And  turning  the  cities  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  into  ashes,  condemned 
them  with  an  overthrow,  making  them 
an  ensample  nnto  those  that  after 
should  Uve  ungodly. 

la  But  chiefly  them  that  walk  after 
the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  undeanness,  and 
despise  government  Presumptuous 
are  they,  self-willed,  they  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  evil  of  dignities : 

11.  Whereas  angnls,  which  are  great- 
er in  power  and  might,  bring  not  rail- 
ing accusation  against  tiiem  before  the 
Lord. 

IS.  But  these,  as  natural  brute  beasts, 
made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed,  speak 
evil  of  the  things  that  they  understand 
not,  and  shall  utterly  perish  in  their 
own  corruption  j 


Juab. 
4.  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in 
unawares,  who  were  before  of  old  or- 
dained to  this  condemnation,  ungodly 
men,  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into 
lasdviousnesa,  and  denying  the  only 
Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 


5.  I  will  therefore  put  you  in  remem- 
brance, though  ye  once  luiew  this,  how 
that  the  Lord,  having  saved  the  people 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  afterwards  de- 
stroyed them  that  believed  not 

6.  And  the  angels  which  kept  not 
their  first  estate,  but  left  their  own  hab- 
itation, he  hath  reserved  in  eveilasting 
chains,  under  darkness,  nnto  the  judg- 
ment of  the  great  day. 


7.  Even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
and  the  cities  abont  them,  in  like  man- 
ner, giving  themselves  over  to  fomica^ 
tion,  and  going  after  strange  flesh,  are 
set  forth  for  an  example,  suffering  the 
vengeance  of  eternal  fire. 


8.  Likewise  also  these  filthy  dreamers 
defile  the  fiesh,  despise  dominion,  and 
speak  evil  of  dignities. 

9.  Yet  Michael  the  archangel,  when 
contending  with  the  devil  (he  disputed 
about  the  body  of  Moses),  durst  not 
bring  against  him  a  railing  accusation, 
but  said,  The  Lord  rebuke  thee. 

10.  But  these  speak  evil  of  thoso 
things  which  they  know  not:  but  what 
they  know  naturally,  as  brute  beasts,  in 
those  things  they  corrupt  themselves. 
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13.  And  shall  receive  the  reward  of 
unrighteousness,  as  thej  that  count  it 
pleasure  to  riot  in  the  day-time.  Spots 
they  are  and  blemishes,  sporting  them- 
selves  with  their  own  deceivings  while 
they  feast  with  you : 

14.  Having  eyes  fiiU  of  adultery,  and 
that  cannot  cease  from  sin ;  beguiling 
unstable  souls :  a  heart  they  have  exer- 
cised with  covetous  practices;  cursed 
children : 

15.  Which  have  forsaken  the  right 
way,  and  are  gone  astray,  following  the 
way  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who 
loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness, 

16.  But  was  rebuked  for  his  iniquity ; 
tiie  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man's 
Toice,  forbade  the  madness  of  the  pro- 
phet 

17.  These  are  wells  without  water, 
douds  that  are  carried  with  a  tempest. 


to  whom  the  mist  of  darkness  is  reserved 
for  ever. 

18.  For  when  they  speak  great  swell- 
ing words  of  vanity,  they  allure  through 
tiie  lust  of  the  flesh,  through  much  wan- 
tonness, those  that  were  clean  escaped 
fh>m  them  who  live  in  error. 

•       **««** 

3:  1.  This  second  epistle,  beloved,  I 
DOW  write  onto  you;  in  both  which  I 
stir  up  your  pare  minds  by  way  of  re- 
membrance ; 

8.  That  ye  may  be  mindful  of  the 
words  which  were  before  spoken  by  the 
holy  prophets,  and  of  the  command- 
ment of  us  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  and 
Saviour; 

3.  Knowing  this  first,  that  diere  shall 
come  in  the  last  days  scoffers,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts. 

7.  But  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
which  are  now,  by  the  same  word  are 
kept  in  store,  reserved  unto  fire  against 


JUDB. 


13.  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of 
charity,  when  they  feast  with  you, 


feeding  themselves  without  fear: 


11.  Woe  unto  themi  fbr  they  have 
gone  in  the  way  of  Cain,  and  ran  gree- 
dily after  the  error  of  Balaam  fbr  re- 
wsdtl,  and  perished  in  tiie  gainsaying 
of  Ck>re. 


Clouds  they  are  without  water,  carried 
about  of  winds ;  trees  whose  fhiit  with- 
ereth,  without  fhiit,  twice  dead,  plucked 
tip  by  the  roots ; 

13.  Raging  waves  of  the  sea,  foam- 
ing out  their  own  shame;  wandering, 
stars,  to  whom  is  reserved  ^  blackness 
of  darkness  fbr  ever. 

16.  These  are  murmurers,  complain- 
ers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts ;  and 
their  month  speaketh  great  swelling 
words,  having  men's  persons  in  admi- 
ration because  of  advantage. 


17.  But,  beloved,  remember  ye  tiie 
words  which  were  spoken  befbre  of  th6 
apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 

18.  How  that  they  told  yon  there 
should  be  modLers  in  the  last  time,  who 
should  walk  after  their  own  ungodly 
lusu. 

19.  These  be  they  who  separate  them- 
selves, sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit. 
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the  day  of  judgment  and  perdition  of 
tongodly  men. 

8.  Bat,  beloved,  be  not  ignorant  of 
this  one  thing,  that  one  day  is  with  the 
Lord  as  a  thooaand  yearS)  and  a  thou- 
sand years  as  one  day. 

9.  The  Lord  is  not  slack  concerning 
his  promise,  as  some  men  count  slack- 
ness ;  but  is  long-snffcring  to  us-ward, 
not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance. 

10.  But  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  come 
as  a  thief  in  the  night;  in  the  which 
the  hearens  shall  pass  away  with  a 
great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also,  and 
the  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be 
burned  up. 

•        **«*** 

14.  Wherefore,  beloved,  seeing  that 
ye  look  for  such  things,  be  diligent  that 
ye  may  be  found  of  him  in  peace,  with- 
(wt  spot,  and  blameless: 

15.  And  account  that  the  loBg-suffer- 
Ing  of  our  Lord  is  salvation  j 


!?•  Te  therefore,  beloved,  seeing  ye 
know  these  things  before,  beware  iMt 
ye  also,  being  led  away  with  the  error 
of  the  wicked,  &11  from  your  own  sted- 


Jcjss* 


18.  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  To  him  be  glory  both 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 


14.  And  Enoch  also,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  prophesied  of  these,  saying,  Be- 
hold, the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thou* 
sand  of  his  saints, 

15.  To  execute  judgment  upon  all, 
and  to  convince  all  that  are  ungodly 
among  them  of  all  their  ungodly  deeds 
which  they  have  ungodly  committed, 
and  of  all  their  hard  speedies  which 
ungodly  sinners  have  spoken  against 


20.  But  ye,  beloved,  building  up  your- 
selves on  your  most  holy  (kith,  praying 
in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

SI.  Keep  yourselves  in  tiie  love  of 
God,  looking  for  the  m^rcy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life. 

22.  And  of  some  have  compassion, 
making  a  difference : 

S8.  And  others  save  with  fear,  pull* 
ing  them  out  of  the  ire;  hatiag  even 
the  garment  spotted  by  the  flesh. 

24.  Kow  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep 
you  from  &lling,  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  presence  of  his  glory 
with  ezcaeding  joy, 

25.  To  the  only  wise  God  our  Saviour, 
be  gloiy  and  mi^esty,  dominion  and 
power,  both  now  and  ever.  Amen. 


It  is  impofisil^  to  suppose  that  such  a  reaemblaiicej  fte  Is  here 
presented  to  us,  could  hare  been  accidental«  The  similarity 
consists,  not  merely  in  general  design  and  argument,  but  extends 
to  the  order  and  airangen^nt  of  the  two  epistles ;  to  the  use  of 
particulEur  illustrations  and  comparisons,  and  even  of  the  same 
words  and  phrases,  and  those  sometimes  of  an  unusual  chaiac* 
ter.    Such  resemblance  can  hardly  be  accoimted  for  by  suppos* 
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ing  tliat  one  of  the  writers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  Us  toning  to 
the  preaching  of  the  other.  The  idea  that  both  drew  from  some 
common,  but  now  unknown,  source,  is  destitute  of  any  shadow  of 
evidence ;  and,  while  it  must  be  pressed  to  the  utmost  Hmit  to 
account  for  the  verbal  coincidences  of  the  epistles,  could,  in  the 
end,  only  have  the  effect  of  doubling  the  present  difficulty. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed,  as  the  basis  of  the  present 
inquiry,  that  one  of  the  wnritcrs  must  in  some  way  have  been 
made  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  ideas,  but  with  the  language 
used  by  the  other.  It  is  believed  that  reasons  abundantly  suffi- 
cient to  justify  this  assumption  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation. 

*r  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  the  reader,  at  the  outset,  that 
among  the  writers  of  Scripture,  quotations  and  imitations  of  one 
another  without  express  acknowledgment,  stand  upon  a  very 
different  footing  from  that  occupied  by  the  same  act  among  un- 
inspired authors.  With  the  former,  there  could  be  no  design  of 
concealment,  inasmuch  as  aU  earlier  portions  of  Scripture  were 
already  familiar  to  those  for  whom  they  wrote.  From  the  nature 
of  their  office,  they  could  lay  no  claim  to  originality  of  idea ;  and, 
if  only  the  truth  were  declared  in  the  most  effectual  way,  it  mat- 
tered little  whether  the  language  were  new  or  old.  The  Spirit 
of  truth  seems  either  to  have  required  that  the  same  things 
should  be  set  forth,  in  the  same  way,  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  persons ;  or  else,  merely  directing  the  same  tilings  to 
be  taught,  the  inspired  writer  naturally  found  expression  for 
them  in  language  already  familiar.  No  student  of  Scripture  can 
need  to  be  reminded  how  often,  especially  in  the  visions  of 
prophecy,  the  same  or  very  similar  passages  may  be  found  in 
different  books.  Micah  4:  1 — 3  compared  with  Isaiah  2:  2 — 4; 
the  former  part  of  Obadiah  with  Jeremiah  xlix.  (especially  Obad. 
1_4  with  Jer.  49:  14—16;  Obad.  5,  6  with  Jer.  49:  9,  10;  Obad.-^ 
8»  9  with  Jer.  49:  7,  8),  and  the  striking  resemblances  between 
parts  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  writings  of  the  ancient  i>rophcts, 
particularly  Daniel,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  few  among  the  many 
instances  of  this  fact.  Therefore,  without  insisting  upon 
the  reference  of  both  Peter  (3:  2)  and  Jude  (17,  18)  to  the 
words  of  others,- the  above  considerations,  if  duly  weighed,  are 
sufficient  to  exempt  the  later  \n:itcr  from  the  suspicion  of  that 
moral  obliquity  which  is  now  involved  in  the  charge  of  plagia^' 
xism.  T »*'... .t  .».  ,  ^r^,.,M^..,  'I 
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The  resemblance  betweSn  the  epistles,  although  most  strongly 
marked  in  the  second  chapter  of  Peter,  is  not  altogether  wanting 
in  the  first,  and  is  very  noticeable  in  some  parts  of  the  third 
chapter.  It  becomes  more  remarkable  throughout  when  the 
language  is  carefully  examined  in  the  original. 

Much  weight  of  learned  authority  may  be  found  on  either  side 
of  the  question:  "Which  of  the  epistles  was  first  written?" 
Jessien  (de  ai^evtitf  ep.  Judae,  c.  iv.  p.  83)  alleges  in  favor 
of  the  priority  of  Peter :  "  Millius,  Wolfius,  Semlerus,  Clir.  F. 
Schmidius,  Zachariae  oerte  quoad  partem,  Michaelis,  Storrius, 
Hanleinius,  Stolgius,  Pottius,  Flattius,  Dahlius,  Planchius  junior 
in  praelectionibus."  In  favor  of  the  priority  of  Jude :  "  Her- 
derus,  Gablerus,  Vogel,  Schmidtins,  Hugius,  Welckenis,  Ilichto* 
rus,  Eichomius,"  add  Jessien.  The  list  might  easily  be  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  question.  In  this  division  of  authorities, 
the  only  relkuce  for  a  determination  of  the  question  is  in  a  care* 
fill  balancing  of  the  arguments  to  be  derived  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  epistles  themselves. 

1.  The  prima  facie  evidence  is  unquestionably  in  favor  of  the 
priority  of  Jude.  There  is  a  certain  terseness  about  it,  a 
nervons  brevity  of  expression,  which  ill  aceords  with  the  idea  of 
its  being  borrowed.  It  abounds  in  freslmess  and  vigor  both  of 
thought  and  language,  and  shows  in  its  composition  the  intense 
order  of  a  powerful  mind.  It  is,  moreover,  far  more  remarkable 
than  the  epistle  of  Peter  for  its  close  coherence  tluroughout,  its 
conci$imtyi  a  point  of  no  small  importance  in  the  determination 
of  this  question* 

2.  The  second  epistle  of  Peter  was  addressed  primarily  to 
tiie  same  persons  as  the  first  (2  Peter  3:  1),  that  is,  "to  the 
8tr&ttgers  scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia, 
Asia,  and  Bythinia"  (IJPeter  1:  1).  If  the  epistle  of  Jude 
was  intended  primarily  for  some  single  church  or  class  of  per- 
sons, we  know  nothing  positively  of  any  such  desigui  It  beard 
no  mark  of  any  particular  address,  and,  perhaps,  Was  from  the 
first  designed  for  the  church  at  large.  Which  supposition  is 
the  more  probable  •— that  Jude,  knowing  of  Peter's  epistle  to 
the  diurches  of  Asiia  Minor,  in  which  there  was  nothing  peculiaif 
to  those  churches  but  Which  did  contain  several  passages  claim-' 
ing  especial  authority  for  the  writer,  should  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  abridge  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  at  large ;  ot 
that  Peter,  having  read  the  catholic  epistle  of  Jude,  should 

Vol,  XL  No.  4h  11 
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have  thought  fit  to  commend  its  substance,  extended  and  en- 
forced by  his  own  especial  authority,  to  churches  to  whom  he 
was  well  known,  and  to  whom  he  had  written  before?  The 
balance  of  probabiUties,  to  our  mind,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
latter  hypothesis. 

3.  There  is  not  here  room  for  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  Jude  be  the  same  with  the  'lovdaf  'Iax(6^ov  o£  Luke 
G:  10  and  Acts  1:  13,  one  of  the  twelve  disciples.  On  the  supixi- 
Bition,  however,  that  he  was  not  —  and  tliis  supposition  accords 
well  with  his  own  silence  upon  the  point  —  the  argument  above 
given  acquires  fresh  force.  And,  even  if  he  were  one  of  the 
twelve,  he  was  certainly  less  known,  and  his  authority  less 
widely  reverenced  than  that  of  Peter.  If  Jude  wrote  first, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  Peter's  repetition  might  have  the  object 
of  adding  weight  to  the  instructions  of  the  former ;  but  if 
Peter's  epistle  were  the  earher,  it  does  not  appear  \vith  pre- 
cisely what  object  Jude  should  have  afterwards  written  the 
same  things. 

4.  In  their  general  object  and  design,  these  two  epistles  are 
absolutely  identical.  In  view  of  the  corrupting  inlUience  of  evil 
men  surreptitiously  entered  into  the  church,  they  seek  to  encour- 
age in  the  faithful  a  firm  adherence  to  the  doctrine  and  practice 
of  the  true  faith. 

The  only  ajjparent  dissimilarity  in  this  respect  is,  that,  while 
Jude  speaks  of  a  present  and  pressing  danger,  the  words  of 
Peter  seem  to  have  respect  to  the  future.  This  difference 
has  sometimes  been  much  insisted  upon  ;  but  it  loses  its  impor- 
tance when  it  is  considered  that,  as  the  same  corruption  might 
now  be  described  in  both  the  past  and  the  present  tense,  so 
it  might  then  have  been  spoken  of,  at  the  same  time,  in  terms 
both  of  the  present  and  the  future.  This  might  suffice  to  say 
here ;  but  it  docs  not  fully  present  the  facts.  The  language  of 
Peter,  fairly  interpreted  and  one  part  compared  with  another,  is 
in  truth  by  no  means  exclusively  future.^  He  does,  indeed, 
speak  in  some  places  of  a  time  which  had  not  then  arrived- 
This  is  shown,  not  merely  by  the  use  of  the  future  tense  in 
2:  1 — 3  (where  the  future  is  evidently  put  in  contrast  'wdth  the 
past  iytvoprOf  and  might  be  fairly  interpreted  of  the  times  of  the 

^  Compare  A.  Jc8sicn  de  ait^wta  epigt.  Juduc.  Lcipsiae.  1821.  cap.  iv.  pp. 
90 — 92.  This  U  a  treatise,  of  little  rererence  enoagh,  but  valuable  io  thit  dis- 
cussion. 
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Christian  dispensatkni  in  exposition  to  those  of  the  law) ;  hut  hy 
other  passages,  in  which  express  mention  is  made  of  a  period 
suhsequeat  to  the  death  of  the  writer  (1:  12 — 15),  described  as 
"  the  last  days"  (3:  3),  and  of  which  the  readers  of  the  epistle 
were  thereby  forewarned  (3: 17).  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
in  oth^  passages  the  false  teachers  are  described  with  equal 
deaxness  as  already  come,  and  busy  in  corrupting  the  church. 
Throughout  the  portion  of  the  epistle  extending  from  the  tenth 
to  the  serenteenth  verses  of  the  second  chapter,  and  in  which 
the  resemblance  to  the  epistle  of  Jude  is  most  strongly 
oaarked,  the  language  plainly  refers  to  a  state  of  things  already 
existing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  following  verses 
of  this  chapter  and  of  the  sixteenth  verse  of  the  third.  What* 
ever  differences,  therefore,  there  may  be  between  the  two  epis- 
tles, in  this  respect,  is  also  found  between  the  difierent  parts  of 
that  of  Peter  itself.  Hence,  the  argument  oi^en  based  upon 
this  difierence  in  jfavor  of  the  priority  of  Peter's  epistle,  is 
altogether  without  foundation ;  and,  if  any  inference  at  all  is  to 
be  drawn  firom  the  fact,  that  Peter  spealcs  both  of  the  present  and 
the  future,  while  Jude  confines  himself  to  the  present,  it  must 
be  in  accordance  with  the  general  probabiUty  of  the  later  date 
of  the  more  extended  composition. 

5.  Both  writers  have  adopted  the  same  plan  of  argument 
Little  difierence  would  appear  in  the  logical  analysis  of  their 
epistles.  Both  speak  of  a  fixed,  unalterable  standard  of  truth, 
to  which  the  faithful  ought  carefuDy  to  cling ;  both  describe  the 
corrupters  of  the  church  in  the  same  way,  and  in  much  the  same 
words ;  both  show  the  certainty  of  their  punishment  by  appeal- 
ing to  a  variety  of  examples  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  to  the 
warnings  of  prophecy  looking  forward  to  the  far-distant  future ; 
«both,  in  nervous  language,  describe  their  ungodliness  in  a  series 
of  comparisons*;  and  both,  having  given  counsel  to  the  faithful, 
under  the  trying  circumstances  of  the  times,  conclude  with  a 
doxology.     . 

Some  differences  in  the  development  of  this  plan  were,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  in  epistles  difiering  so  much  in  length. 
Thus,  the  long  and  beautiful  introduction  in  Peter  (1:  3 — 11), 
is  wanting  in  Jude ;  yet  this  is,  in  fact,  only  the  development 
of  the  idea  contained  in  both  salutations  (v.  2).  Some  difier- 
ences  arise  from  the  personal  circumstances  of  the  writer,  as 
when  Peter  (1:  17,  etc), appeals  to  his  own  presence  at  the 
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transfiguration  in  proof  of  what  he  says ;  and,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Jude  was  not  of  the  nnmber  of  the  original  apostles, 

Peter's  claim  and  Jiule's  omission  of  ail  elami  to  apostlcsliip 
is  explained  in  the  same  way.  Other  diiTerences,  however, 
remain.  The  express  quotation  of  ancient  prophecy  in  Jude 
(14,  15)  becomes  a  bare  allusion  thereto  in  Peter  (3:  2);  and 
the  deviations  of  the  former,  in  regard  to  the  different  courses  to 
be  pursued  toward  different  classes  of  those  tainted  with  cor- 
ruption (22,  23),  find  no  place  at  all  in  the  epistle  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  Peter^s  plan  alone  to  speak 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  righteous  in  the  midst  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  ungodly  ;  and  it  is  only  in  his  epistle  that  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  peculiar  guilt  of  apostasy  (2:  1 9 — 22 ),  On  the  whole, 
these  difierenccs  can  be  more  easily  accounted  for  by  assuming 
the  priority  of  Jude  than  of  second  Peter.  On  this  assump- 
tion, indeed,  there  seems  to  bo  no  especial  reason  why  Peter 
should  have  omitted  the  counsels  given  by  Jude  in  verses  22 
and  23 ;  but,  with  this  single  exception,  the  other  points  of  dif- 
ference all  accord  well  with  the  supposition  of  the  priority  of  the 
epistle  of  Jude. 

The  allusion  to  ancient  prophecy  (2  Peter  3:  2),  and  then  the 
passing  of  it  by,  in  the  glow  of  the  following  description  of  the 
world's  destruction,  is  natural,  and  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  if 
the  epistle  of  Peter  were  the  later  \\Titten;  but  the  omission 
of  all  that  glowing  description,  and  the  introduction  in  its  place 
of  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  are  not  so  easily  to  be  explained, 
if  Jude  wi-ote  afterwards.  So,  also,  Peter's  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  deliverance  of  the  righteous  in  the  midst  of  the  over- 
tlirow  of  the  ungodly,  is  a  matter  which  might  easily  be  intro- 
duced by  one  who  had  the  epistle  of  Jude  before  him,  but 
would  not  have  been  so  likely  to  be  omitted  by  one  making  use 
of  the  epistle  of  Peter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  men- 
tion of  the  peculiar  guilt  of  apostasy  (2  Peter  2:  19 — 22) ;  it  is 
much  easier  to  account  for  its  introduction  than  for  its  omission. 

It  should  l)e  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  here  seek 
is  not  demonstrative  truth,  of  which  the  case  does  not  admit; 
but  the  balance  of  probabilities.  However  slight  may  be  the 
preponderance  of  probability  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  one  epis- 
tle or  the  other,  iu  each  particular  of  the  comparison,  yet,  if  that 
preponderance  be  uniformly,  or  almost  imiformly,  on  one  side,  it 
must,  in  the  aggregate,  be  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale. 
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6.  As  matters  of  more  minate  detail  come  under  review,  there 
is  the  better  basis  for  desired  inferences.  In  the  following  table, 
the  eye  can  at  once  detect  both  the  similarity  and  the  dissimi- 
larity of  the  particular  illustrations,  comparisonSi  and  prophedea 
of  the  two  epistles. 

Peter.  Jxtdb. 

2: 1.  False  prophets  of  old. 

5.  The  destmetioii  of  the  nnbelieTttrf , 
allhovgh   previooalj   delirered    finom 

4.  The  reseryation  of  the  angels  that  6.  The  reservation  of  the  ange|s  that 
sinned  in  dorance  unto  jadg:ment  sinned  in  durance  unto  jndgn^en^ 

5.  The  flood  and  the  deUTesfnce  of 
lioah. 

€.  ThedestmctiofiofSodoaaodCkh  7.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
morrah,  Qomorrah,  and  the  cities  aboqt  theii|« 

7.  The  deliverance  of  Lot* 

11.  The  moderation  of  angels.  0.  The  moderation  of  the  archangel 

19.  The  ooroparison  to  beasts.^  10.  The  comparison  to  beasts.^ 

IS.  ThtdistiiriMUMaofth8''|MMtiof  11.  The  distarbance  of  the  "^  feasts  of 
rharitj.**  charity." 

3poU  (ottUm  «"  roclts  t)  Sunken  rocks  {ondiiSfs), 

U*  The  example  of  Cain. 
15,  IS.  The  example  of  Balaam*  The  example  of  Balaam. 

The  example  of  Korah. 
17.  Wens  witboat  water,  15^^  Ckmds  without  water, 

Clouds  C4rried  with  a  tempest   )     {       carried  about  of  winds, 

Trees  without  fruit,  etc. 
Raging  waves,  etc. 
Wandering  stars. 
To  whom  i  (ifM  r^S  o«/vat«  is  To  whom  6  K^<pos  w  oaiftmrn  it 

reserved  tor  ever.  nsarred  for  ever. 

3: 2.  The  words  before  spoken  by  tl»e  14,  15.  Enoch,  the  seventh  fronn 
holy  prophets,  4dam,  prophesied,  etc 

2,  8.  The  prophecy  of  i^i  the  Apos^es,      1 7, 1 8.  The  prophec^^  of  the  AposUes, 
fr,  S.  The  flood. 

The  first  difierence  to  be  hare  noted,  is  the  mention  of  ''  false 
prophets  among  the  people"  (so.  of  Israel)  by  Peter  (2:  1)^ 
to  which  there  is  nothing  corresponding  in  Jude.  This  is  i^ 
pmtter  of  so  little  importance,  that  its  introduction  or  omissioQ, 
would  be  of  little  conse(}uence  either  way,  were  it  not  for  the 
cpnnection  in  which  it  stands,     The  last  six  verses  gf  2  Peter  ): 

^  The  opmparisou  is  the  same,  but  used  for  different  purposes ;  in  Jude,  to 
mark  the  knowledge  derived  from  natural  instincts,  in  Feter  more  obscurelv^ 
tp  e^tptesf  0^  ignorant  bnytality  of  insubardinatioii. 
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( 1 6 — 21 )  correspond  to  the  last  clause  of  Jude  3.  At  the  end  of 
so  great  an  amplification  (supposing  Peter  to  have  had  the 
epistle  of  Jude  before  him),  the  writer  found  himself  speak- 
ing of  the  holy  prophets  of  old ;  how  coidd  he  pass  over  thence 
to  the  evil  men  in  the  Christian  church,  spoken  of  in  Jude  4? 
The  transition  is  skilfully  made  —  "  but  there  were  false  prophets 
among  the  people,  as  also  there  shall  be  false  teachers  among 
you."  Yet,  does  not  the  allusion  to  the  "false  prophets"  of  old 
bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  introduced  for  the  sake  of 
the  transition  ?  And  does  not  such  and  so  abrupt  a  transition 
itself  suggest  the  presumption,  that  the  writer  had  the  epistle 
of  Jude  before  him,  and  wished  ta  return  to  its  course  of 
thought? 

In  the  parallel  passages  occupying  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  verses 
of  Jude,  and  the  4  th,  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  2  Peter  ii.,  are  found 
tliree  examples,  two  of  which  are  common  to  both,  while  each 
supplies  one  additional  example.  There  is  also  the  further  dif- 
ference, that  to  the  example  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  added 
in  2  Peter  2:  7,  8,  the  deliverance  of  Lot  —  in  pursuance  of  his 
design,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  shoAving  the  safety  of  the  rightcona 
amidst  the  overtlurow  of  the  ungodly.  The  example  added  by 
Peter,  but  omitted  by  Jude,  is  the  overthrow  of  the  world 
by  the  flood  and  the  deliverance  of  Noah ;  the  one  found  in  Jude, 
but  not  mentioned  in  Peter,  is  the  destruction  of  the  unbelieving 
Israelites  after  they  had  been  delivered  from  Eg}^pt.  With  the 
assumed  priority,  with  which  of  the  epistles  will  this  diflerence 
best  accord?  We  do  not  know  that  any  strong  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  it  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  either  of  the  epistles ; 
yet  such  force  as  the  inference  has,  it  lies  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  those  that  have  gone  before.  If  second  Peter  had  been 
already  written,  there  seems  no  reason  why  Jude  should  have 
omitted  tlie  pertinent  and  striking  example,  ready  to  his  hands, 
and  twice  cited  in  the  epistle  before  him  (2:  5  and  3:  5) ;  nor  is 
there  any  apparent  reason,  beyond  the  excellence  of  tbc  example 
itself,  for  his  introducing  the  destruction  of  the  Ismelites  in  the 
wilderness,  and  especially  for  his  making  it  the  first  of  his  illus- 
trations, thereby  disturbing  the  chronological  order  strictly 
observed  by  Peter.  On  the  other  liand,  if  Peter  had  the 
ejiistle  of  Jude  before  him,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  should 
have  omitted  the  mention  of  the  destruction  of  the  Israehtcs, 
partly,  because  it  did  uut  ailbrd,  without  extension,  any  proof  of 
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the  delivorance  of  the  righteous,  and  was,  therefore,  not  so  per- 
tinent to  his  purpose  as  the  mention  of  the  flood  and  Noah ;  and, 
partly,  because  its  place,  according  to  his  chronological  arrange- 
ment, would  have  been  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  verse,  where 
the  sense  was  in  danger  of  being  obscured  by  the  long  and  arti- 
fbial  period,  and  where  this  example  was  easily  passed  by  in 
the  glow  of  composition.  It  is  more  natural,  also,  to  suppose 
that  the  several  examples  should  have  been  reduced  to  chrono- 
k>gical  order  by  the  later  writer,  than  that  this  order  should  have 
been  disturbed  by  him  when  found  in  his  exemplar.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  flood,  besides  being  a  pecuharly  pertinent 
example  to  this  passage  of  Peter,  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite 
illustration  with  him.  We  And  it  again  in  the  following  chapter 
(3:  5,  6),  and  also  in  his  former  epistle  (3:  20). 

In  the  illustration  drawn  from  the  conduct  of  angels  ( Jude  9, 
2  Peter  2:  11),  there  is  this  diflerence:  Jude  cites  a  particular 
instance;  Peter  makes  a  general  declaration.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  both  had  the  same  facts  in  mind.  If  any 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the  inductive 
sciences,  we  must  beheve  the  reccnnl  of  the  particular  fact  to  be 
prior  to  the  enunciation  of  the  general  principle  based  there<m. 
There  was,  indeed,  in  this  case  no  discovery  of  either  fact  or 
principle ;  yet  the  fact  is  more  likely  to  have  suggested  the  prin* 
ciple,  than  the  prindple  the  fact 

In  Jude  10  and  2  Peter  2:  12,  there  is  the  same  comparison  to 
AuU/a  Iwiy  but  for  diflerent  purposes.  In  the  former,  as  already 
remarked  in  a  note,  it  is  used  to  indicate  the  knowledge  derived 
from  natural  instincts.  The  comparison  is  apt,  the  illustration 
clear,  and  the  whole  verse  graceful.  In  the  parallel  passage  of 
Peter  there  is  much  obscurity.  The  object  of  the  comparison 
seems  to  be,  to  set  forth  the  ignorant  brutaUty  of  insubordination. 
The  addition  of  the  words  "  made  to  be  taken  and  destroyed," 
although  in  harmony  with  the  general  design  of  the  epistle,  yet 
makes  this  particular  comparison  still  more  involved.  The  Ian* 
guage  of  Jude  has  the  running  clearness  of  the  fountain; 
that  of  Peter,  the  fulness  and  also  the  comparative  turbidness 
of  the  lake  fed  by  it  This  passage  will  come  again  under 
review. 

Jude  has  given  very  briefly  three  examples  (11),  where 
Peter  (2:  15,  16)  has  only  one,  but  that  one  much  more  fully 
developed.     The  additional  examples  of  Jude  are  not  those 
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of  an  epitomist  but  are  new  matter  thought  out  by  the  author 
himself.  On  the  supposition  that  Jude  was  the  later  writer,  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  his  having  preserved  no  trace  of  all  that 
Peter  has  said  concerning  Balaam.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Peter 
had  the  epistle  of  Jude  before  him,  it  is  easy  to  see  why,  having 
just  spoken  (v.  14)  of  "covetous  practices,"  he  should  have  seized 
upon  the  example  of  Balaam,  and  have  dilated  upon  it,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others. 

That  Jude  should  have  retained  no  trace  of  the  whole  14th 
verse  of  Peter,  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  it  had  never  been  seen  by  him. 

The  word  <fmXoi^  with  the  addition  x«i  fiiw/iot,  in  2  Peter  2:  13, 
seems  not  so  much  required  by  the  context,  as  suggested  by  the 
word  of  similar  sound,  but  of  different  import,  amXade^y  in  Judo 
12.  The  comparison,  by  the  latter,  of  the  evil  men  who  had 
crept  unobserved  into  the  aydnri  of  the  faithful,  to  smiken  rocks 
at  sea  (for  such,  unquestionably,  is  the  true  sense  of  amXadtg), 
is  pertinent  and  beautiful  The  description  of  the  same  persons 
under  the  same  circumstances  by  Peter,  as  "spots  and  blem- 
ishes," does  not  appear  so  natural,  nor  is  the  figure  a  clear  one, 
unless  we  suppose  that  his  anHoi  was  suggested  by  the  iSmXddBg 
in  Jude.  The  word  anataig  has  also  the  appearance  of  having 
been  suggested  by  the  dydnai^  of  Jude. 

The  remainder  of  the  12th  and  the  13th  verses  of  Jude  are 
occupied  with  a  series  of  comparisons  of  wliich  little  appears  in 
Peter.  Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that,  wliile  a  later  writer  can  easily 
be  supposed  to  have  selected  an  illustration  or  two  from  a  num- 
ber  before  him,  it  is  hardly  supposable  that  he  should  have 
introduced  all  the  richness  of  illustration  we  find  in  Jude.  A 
writer,  having  the  epistle  of  Peter  before  him,  and  wishing  to 
amplify  this  passage,  would  naturally  have  done  so,  by  expand- 
ing  the  comparisons  before  him,  and  not  by  introducing  wholly 
new  matter.  Moreover,  the  last  clause,  which  is  word  for  word 
the  same  in  both  epistles,  although  pertinent  enough  to  its  con- 
nection in  2  Peter  2:  17,  is  yet  introduced  with  far  greater  force 
and  beauty  in  Jude  12.  Everlasting  imprisonment  in  infernal 
dai'kncss  is  a  far  more  fitting  termination  to  the  career  of  "  wan- 
dering stars,"  than  to  that  oi^  "  clouds  borne  with  a  tempest." 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  whole  of  this  striking  passage  in 
Jude  bears  indubitable  marks  of  originality.  It  evidently  comes 
fresh  from  a  znind  highly  wrought  up  with  the  subject.     Instead 
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of  the  calmness  of  ordinary  forms  of  expression,  there  is  in  it 
that  glow  and  fervor,  that  heaping  of  figure  upon  figure,  each 
rising  above  the  other  in  intensity  of  meaning,  which  marks  the 
creative  power  of  the  poet 

On  a  comparison  of  Jude  14,  15,  17  and  18  with  2  Peter  3:  2, 
3,  it  appears  that  mention  is  made  in  both  of  ancient  as  well  as 
of  apostolic  prophecy;  but  the  former  is  only  mentioned  by 
Peter,  while  by  Jude  an  express  quotation  is  made  of  the  remark- 
able prophecy  of  Enoch.  We  leave  all  inference  from  these 
facts  to  be  made  by  more  competent  critics.  For  ourselves,  we 
are  not  able  to  discover  the  bearing  they  may  have  upon  the 
question  of  the  relative  priority  of  the  epistles. 

7.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  both  the  epistles 
is  precisely  the  same.  In  the  details,  also,  the  same  order  is, 
for  the  most  part,  observed,  with  only  a  few  trifling  variations, 
too  slight  to  be  of  consequence  in  the  present  inquiry.  Such  a 
coincidence,  in  the  arrangement  of  previously  coincident  thoughts 
and  iUustrations,  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  accident,  and 
gives  warmnt  for  the  assumption,  that  one  of  the  writers  had  the 
epistle  of  the  other  before  his  eyes,  or  at  least  strongly  imprinted 
on  his  memory.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
the  epistle  of  Jude  has  the  compactness,  the  clearness  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  close  coherence  of  the  various  parts,  which  indi- 
cate an  original ;  while,  in  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the  pro- 
portion of  the  parts  is  changed,  ai!d  in  several  instances  their 
connection  more  or  less  obscured,  as  if  the  writer  had  enlarged 
particular  illustrations  in  an  earlier  document. 

8.  In  comparing  particular  words  and  expressions  in  the  two 
epistles,  it  will  again  be  convenient  to  use  a  tabular  form,  setting 
down  the  more  remarkable  expressions  of  each  in  the  original. 

2  Peter.  Judb. 

1:  S.  t^^  vfM^  wail  ti^ijvff  nhfiw^        S.  ^<k  vfut^  luA  et^ipnf  md  dydmj 

5.  mrovdipf  naaaf  net^ifiyiynayrsg,^  3.  naoav  mtovS^  n^ioufuvog 
1.  xqU  laoztfwv'^  ij/jup  Xaxova*  nkntv,  xoirijg  ouny^iag 

16 — 21.  TJ  u7ra£  naj^o&siajj  xot9  iy.  irhtH, 

2: 1.  noQitodiovot^  4.  va^tttiSvaoti^ 
yf8vSoSi9d«nuiXoi*  nvtt  v¥d\ifumo$ 

1  An  nnosaal  word  in  relation  to  spiritual  things  (yet  see  Matt.  24: 12).    In 
apostolic  salutations  occurring  only  in  the  epistle  of  Jade  ftnd  the  two  of  Peter- 
«  These  words  are  an.  ley. 
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'] 


^  2  Peter. 

kt$av, 

jtai  ij  anulkata  avTwv  vvard^tt 
2.  atrtav  rtug  aasXyfiatg  Bi  ovg  7 

6B69  rtjt  dlT^&tiae  ^Aaoy^/iiy^iy 

atrai* 
1.  Tov  dyo^daaPTCt  avt.  SsoTt&ttjp  d^ 

4-  dyyihmf  dfia^rrfadvxuiv 


{Conf.  iju/gav  H^loimg  vcr.  9.) 

Qti^aX^  ^6fpov» 
4  and  17.  t6(pos.^ 
4.  Tot^raQtiiaots,^ 

10.  TOt>i  oiTtavi  oa^n^  iv  imd^ifu^ 
fjtiaofwv  TTOQSVOlUvov^, 
6.  xrTToBttyfia. 

10.  xvQWTT^Toe  HaTurp^ovovyrttQ 
^o|«ff  oiJ  r^^fwvaf  fiXaog>7jfwifVT6e. 

11.  oi'  ^f'ffovai  xar  aur,  ft*  K,  fiXdo- 
^fioy  x^iaiv* 

12.  17,  repetition  of  olrot, 

12.  «V  orp  d)'V00i!<Jt  fi^Maqt/UOVVTH 

iv  rij  (p^oQa  avn^ip  xaTatp^^^aovreu. 
10.  TCQQivofilvovi^  (of  the  manii«r  of 
life). 

13.  iv  rdtg  dirdtai^ 

QTltXot,  KM  flWflOt'^ 


JUDE. 

[  <H  TtdXm  Tt^yey^oft^voi  si^  rovto 


!oi  Ttdh 


JTj 


td^tv  fUTan^ipTH  tie  daiXyuav 


d^vov^voi. 

t  6.  dyyiXov^  n  tovs  /Uiy  TrjQf}aaPT$s  Tify 

I  ^avTuiy  ffp/rJf.aAAfirtTroAiTXO  liff ov  oiV 

f/g  x(>/a«v  fitydXtji  ^u^^ct^  .  .  .  ,  «rif- 

6  and  13.  Coy  off* 

7.  iTiTtOQVtimaaai}  %ai  dnsX^ovooA 
omaoj  oaQKOt  irfgas 

BttyfJta,'^ 

8.  xt»ptori?ra  ^^  a^roiJw 
^d^af  ^e  fiXaacpTjfiovaiv, 

9.  orx  izoXfif^at  M^iatv^  intrsyx.  flXao- 

10.  12,  16,  19,  repetition  of  oirro*. 

10.  oaa  ^t^y  ovH  otdaai  ^Xaofp^fioufiV 
q,i^iKtaij^  wc  T^  dXoya^  Cwa, 

11.  tno^sv&f^ocLV.^ 

12.  fV  TOUff  ayan-oiff 
ovvs  iKnyo  vfuvo^ 


1  These  words  arc  dit,  A*y. 

3  Very  observable  is  this  signification  oi  rr^Qtlv  —  carccrc  asscrvare. 

8  This  Homeric  word,  so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  darl^nc^s  of  the  infer- 
nal rejrions,  in  the  New  Testament  occurs  only  in  these  two  epistles,  and  is  not 
fonnd  in  the  LXX. 

*  x(»<Wff  does  not  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  occnr  in  this  sense,  and  but 
rarely  in  the  LXX.,  althongh  the  sifrnification  U  established  by  classical  usage. 

*  This  peculiarly  expressive  word  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament 
only  in  Acts  25;  27. 

0  no^iviOvhcu  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the  LXX.  =  '^Vn  (0.  g.  Lev. 
26:  3,  23.  27,  40;  2  Chron.  6:  16,  bis ;  Ps.  26:  [25:]  I,  etc.),  and  occasionally  in 
the  New  Testament  (see  Luke  1:  6);  but  very  seldom,  if  indeed  ever,  in  the 
classics. 

7  Occurring  only  in  these  placca  in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  found  in  the 
LXX 
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2  Fbtss.  Judb. 

17.  ntjyoX  awS^,  ofjUihu  [vitpiXai\  Vffilm  ay^ffot  vx6 

XeUXoTTo^  ilavp6fuv«u,  dvffiwv  na^€upB^6fievtu* 

ols  6  t6<pog  Tov  mtort.  ett  euwra        IS.  o!g  6  ^otpog  rov  oxor.  eig  m£va 

6.  doefiuv,^  15.  ifoifitjomA 

10.  ^f'  imdt'fii^  fuaofiov  yro^vofti-        16.  nard  rds  inid^fUat  ovr.  noffiv6' 

1 8.  vni^yna^yd^  fiuntu^TTirot  SP^77*  *^  ^^  arSfta avr.  BaXu  vniQoyxa* 
8:  2.  ftptiodiiimi  x,  irQoiti^fUyiav  ^17-        17.  ^mfo^Tiyrfl  r.  ^fidxiow  t.  nQOt^ 

r«  a'jnoT*  ^*  ivroXijs  rov  £v»  Kvffiov. 

3.  ikevoorrw  in  Hffdtov  rvr  t}fU(fmif        IS,  h  i^xdrtf  t^iiVff  Zoaivnu 
i^naatToi*  ifiinuxtiu* 

xatd  rdg  tiioQ  ktt^fjUa/s  ovr.  iro-  uard  rdt  iavrwr  iiri^fikts  no* 

\4.9novddoaTeaantlMMaldfttifi!fiV0t       S4.  fvld^au  v/mH  dnrahrovg,  sco) 
ovnp  iv^tf&^tfiu  h  Wjpiyri^  and  t.  wirfitu  wxtw.  v.  A%^  avr.  dfuS- 

17.  ftovgivdyaX. 

These  resemblances,  it  will  be  observed,  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  use  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  words,  to  ex- 
press the  same  thing ;  in  a  few  instances,  the  similarity  is  in 
sense  only ;  and  in  several,  words  are  used  alike  in  sound,  but 
differing  more  or  less  widely  in  meaning ;  as  nuQugaiowup  and 
noQtm^aari  anatatg  and  ayinmgf  cmkoi  and  cnika^,  m^m  iant* 
bqoi  and  itt(pikiu  anrdgot.  To  bring  out  the  full  force  of  the  verbal 
similarity  between  the  epistles,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
style  of  the  two  is  widely  different  The  resemblance  is  not  such 
as  would  arise  from  one  writer's  having  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  discourse  of  another  until  he  gradually  fell  into  the  samie  way 
of  thinking  and  8x>eaking  himself;  but,  on  the  contrary,  each  pre* 
serves  throughout  his  own  characteristic  manner,  while  a  laige 
number  of  words  and  phrases,  in  several  instances,  of  quite  aa 
unusual  character,  are  common  to  them  both.     Such  similarity, 

^  The  rerb  is  foand  only  in  these  places.  The  nonn  datfifjg  occars  three 
times  in  Jade,  three  Umes  in  Feler  (one  of  them  1  Peter  4: 18)  and  thrice  only 
elsewhere  (Rom.  4:  ft;  Sc  6;  1  Tim.  1: 9). 

*  See  note  6  above. 

*  Found  only  in  these  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  somewhat  care  in 
tbeLXX. 

*  Foond  only  in  these  places  in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  LXX.  ocean 
ba.  S:  4,  aad  (ia  rar.  lee)  M:  4. 
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taken  in  connection  with  the  other  points  of  resemblance  pointed 
out  above,  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  accident 

Comparisons  have  been  instituted  between  the  language  of 
Jude  and  several  other  books  of  Scripture,  but  with  too  little 
result  to  be  here  detailed.  The  following  table,  however,  of 
words  used  by  Jude,  and  not  foimd  more  than  once  elsewhere, 
may  be  acceptable. 


JuDB.       2  Pbtbr.           OrHsm  Books. 

^ioQ 

6.                                        Rom.  1:  JO. 

aokpioi 

15.               S:  6. 

^tdyytUi 

9.                                       1  Thesfl.  4: 16. 

iljmaiKtrfi 

IS.               2:  S. 

iwjnnaJ^6fAtvoi 

8.                                       Acts  2: 17. 

(6<po^ 

6, 18.                2:  4, 17. 

OlUfjTlJQtOP 

6.                                        2  Cor.  5:  2. 

andloi 

8.                                       James  3:  6. 

ovr$waiovfuu 

12.                2: 8. 

VJtl^yxog 

16.               2:  18. 

mtfiUia 

16.                                       Bom.  8: 1. 

To  these  should  be  added  in  the  peculiar  sense  it  here  bears, 

uokm 

9.               2:2. 

From  this  it  appears  that  of  these  twelve  words  there  are  as 
many  common  to  Jude  with  second  Peter  only,  as  to  Jude  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  together.  There  still  remain  in 
Jude  fifteen  words,  and  in  second  Peter  fifty-four,  not  found  at 
all  elsewhere. 

The  consideration  of  the  more  minute  resemblances  between 
the  two  writers,  has  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  relative  priority  of  the  epistles.  One  can  hardly  select,  at 
random,  any  half  dozen  of  the  expressions  used  by  one  writer, 
and  modified  by  the  other,  without  feehng  that  Jude,  if  we  may 
so  speak,  furnished  the  raw  material,  Peter  the  finished  product 
To  write  in  detail  of  every  instance,  would  be  a  long  and  unne« 
cessary  labor ;  the  more  striking  and  important  passages  may 
well  serve  for  examples  of  the  whole. 

Jude  3,  as  compared  with  2  Peter  1:  5,  shows,  as  Jessien  has 
remarked,  far  more  elegance  in  the  latter,  both  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  the  words,  and  in  the  choice  of  the  participle. 

For  the  simple  utomig  catttj^iag  in  the  same  verse  of  Jude,  we 
have  the  same  idea  in  the  longer  expression  of  2  Peter  1:1;  and 
for  ty  anai  naqado^Mji  toXg  ayioig  niareif  the  whole  six  verses  at 
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the  dose  of  2  Peter  i.  It  would  have  been  difficult,  indeed,  thus 
to  abridge  Peter's  language ;  it  is  far  more  easy  to  suppose  that 
he  has  thus  beautifully  developed  and  enforced  the  idea  sug- 
gested by  Jude. 

The  words  oi  ndXcu  nqoy^.  dg  r,  r,  xQtfia  in  Jude  4,  are  much 
amplified  in  2  Peter  2:  1  and  3.  First,  is  the  strong  expression 
in  verse  1,  inayopteg  iavt.  tax-  oatdXiiav',  then  verse  3,  the  words 
0^  TO  x^jKa  innaXai  ovx  a^Bty  corresponding  in  sense  with  the 
language  of  Jude,  but  altered  in  form,  as  if  for  the  express  piur- 
pose  of  removing  any  possible  ambiguity  in  their  meaning ;  then, 
without  the  introduction  of  any  new  thought,  apparently  for  the 
sake  simply  of  Ailness  and  emphasis,  the  expression  is  further 
amplified  by  the  words  xou  ^  dndXeta  air,  oi  pvard^ei.  These 
changes  look  like  amplification  on  the  part  of  Peter  rather  than 
abridgment  on  that  of  Jude. 

The  expression  in  the  same  verse,  x^Q^^  fiBtari^ipteg  eig  daik- 
TSMtTy  is  replaced  in  2  Peter  2:  2,  by  something  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, but  much  more  full.  In  this  change  may  be  observed,  not 
only  the  substitution  of  the  requisite  o^hg  t^g  dXtj^eiag  in  place 
of  the  more  common  tr^p  rov  Qeov  x^Q^^t  a  change  which  would 
hardly  have  been  made  the  other  way,  but  also  the  popularity  of 
the  false  teachers  (noXXot  ^axoXov&i^crovaiv  avt.  t.  aael.),  and,  if 
we  may  so  speak,  the  commentary  upon  fieiat&ttPteg.  As  the 
expression  stands  in  Jude,  its  meaning  is  ambiguous,  and  may 
be  explained  either  of  the  act  of  perverting  the  gracious  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel,  or  of  the  effect  of  that  act  in  making  the  Gospel, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  system  of  licentiousness.  Peter  has 
chosen  and  clearly  expressed  the  latter  sense. 

Still,  in  the  same  verse,  we  have  a  singular  instance  of  a 
longer  expression  {zof  fiorov  dsanorr^  x.  r.  X.)  in  Jude,  replaced  by 
cme  more  brief  in  Peter.  Nevertheless,  even  this  y)assage  argues 
against  the  priority  of  second  Peter ;  for  it  is  hardly  supposable 
that  Jude,  having  it  before  him,  should  purposely  have  omitted 
the  volume  of  argument  bound  up  in  the  word  dyogdaarta. 

On  a  review  of  this  verse,  the  remarks  of  Jessien  (ubi  sup. 
cap.  iv.  p.  94)  are  in  place :  "  If  one  carefully  examine  the  whole 
passage  in  both  writers,  he  will  find  in  Jude  the  greatest  brevity 
and  closeness  of  connection ;  in  Peter,  his  interpretation ;  in  Jude, 
wonderful  simplicity;  in  Peter,  almost  oratorical  skill  in  the 
arrangement  of  words."  Hence  he  argues  that  Jude  was  the 
earher  writer. 
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Passing  on  to  Jude  6  and  2  Peter  2:  4,  several  striking  differ- 
ences between  the  two  writers  occur.  In  Jude  there  is  a  con- 
siderable description  —  the  most  full  in  Scripture  —  of  the  sin  of 
the  evil  angels ;  in  Peter,  the  matter  is  despatched  in  a  word ; 
"  the  angels  that  sinned."  The  greater  fulness  of  Jude  here,  is 
a  fulness  of  matter,  not  of  mere  words  or  ornament.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  verse,  however,  the  matter  is  essentially  the 
same,  and  several  of  the  words  are  tlie  same  in  both  writers ; 
but  the  polish  of  the  language,  and  the  skill  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  words,  especially  of  the  participles,  is  far  greater  in  Peter. 
He  begins  with  the  graceful  expression  ovk  icpeifjato;  then,  for  the 
simple  deofioh'  atdtoigj  he  puts  the  more  elegant  phrase  cnQut^ 

fogjou;  and,  where  Jude  writes  plainly  etv  ycQiatp  ^ey.  r^i inb 

^oqiov  TtxtiQfiiCEP,  Peter  expresses  the  same  idea  more  artistically, 
taQzaQO}(Tag  TzaQtSamsv  £tV  XQ-  tf^QovfitPOvg,  Surely  the  ordinary 
laws  of  composition  indicate  Peter  as  the  later  writer. 

The  expression  ixnogv,  xal  aTitkx^ovaai  on,  cagxog  izsQag,  in 
Jude  7,  is  omitted  in  2  Peter  2:  6,  but  subsequently  introduced  in 
an  altered  and  more  elegant  form  in  verse  10.  The  last  clause, 
too,  of  Jude  7,  compared  with  2  Peter  2:  6,  exhibits  a  striking 
difference.  In  the  former,  we  read  simply  and  briefly  nQoxtirrai 
deTyfia  nvQog  alomov,  dixr^v  vnt^ovauu  Peter,  like  one  working  up 
this  idea  placed  before  liira,  says,  much  more  rhetorically,  T^f^ci- 
cag  xaraatijoq^  xatrAQivsv,  vnodtt/fia  ^tXXoi^toJv  daf^eiv  ted^eixag. 

For  xvQioTr^TU  de  dOezovai,  in  Jude  8,  we  read  in  2  Peter  2;  10, 
xvQioTf^rog  xatacpQnvovvzag,  Immediately,  however,  the  writer 
changes  to  the  nominative,  inserting  the  words  roXfir^att  avOd" 
deig,  and  fur  the  sim[)le  5d|.  p,u<jq}rifiovai  of  Jude,  substituting  the 
more  artificial  expression  5o|.  ov  iQf^iovai  l^laafprffwvvzeg.  The 
change  of  case  admits  of  easy  explanation,  if  the  writer  had  the 
5o|.  pMaq},  of  Jude  before  him  ;  and  the  whole  passage  gives  the 
impression  of  having  been  modified  from  the  straightforward 
language  of  Jude  by  one  skilled  in  the  use  of  participles. 

The  chief  point  of  difference  in  the  illustration  which  occupies 
Jude  9  and  2  Peter  2:  11,  lias  already  been  noticed.  In  the  lan- 
guage may  be  observed,  here  as  everywhere,  Peter's  verbal  ])ol- 
ishing  and  amplification.  Instead  of  "  Michael  the  archangel/' 
he  says  *'  angels  which  are  greater  in  power  and  might ;"  for  the 
xQiatv  j^hiG(ftq^Uag  of  Jude,  he  has  the  more  elegant  §XdGcpmiov 
xQtoiVy  and  adds  thereto,  paraphrastically,  "against  them  before 
the  Lord.'*     For  the  "did  not  dare  to  bring"  of  Jude,  Peter, 
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indeed,  writes  more  simply, "  do  not  bring ;"  but  the  change  is  not 
80  mach  a  verbal  one  as  a  designed  softening  of  the  sentiment. 

In  the  following  verse,  there  is  a  clearness  and  closeness  of 
connection  in  Jude,  which  is  lost  in  the  artistic  construction  and 
added  epithets  of  Peter.  This  is  apparent  to  any  one  who  care* 
ftilly  compares  the  two  passages  together.  Particularly  striking 
are  the  expressions  iv  clg  dypoovai  ^XaaqirifiovvTes,  and  h  rj  qii^oga 
aitch  Hataq>d'€tQ^aorraij  in  place  of  the  much  simpler  language 
in  Jude.  The  whole  is  still  further  amplified  by  the  addition  of 
the  words  miuov/jistoi  fuaObv  adixiag,  which  properly  belong  to 
this  verse. 

Comparing  Jude  11  and  2  Peter  2:  15,  the  words  in  the  latter 
Tiatahnorreg  tvd-eTar  odov  inXav^&ijc^aVi  have  the  air  of  a  para- 
phrase ;  and  the  expression  i^axoXovd^aavtsg  rj  6d<p  tov  BaL  fiia- 
9ov  ddixiag  ^amj<jBv  seems  like  a  diffuse  rendering  of  Jude's  con- 
cise T§  nXdrTH  t,  BaX.  fitad-ov  i^exvd^ffav. 

The  verbal  differences  between  Jude  12  and  2  Peter  2:  13  are 
very  remarkable,  but  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  regard 
to  those  observable  between  the  latter  part  of  the  same  verse 
and  2  Peter  2:  17,  Jessien  has  well  remarked  (ubi  sup.  p.  102), 
that  Jude  could  hardly  have  compiled  his  one  verse  from  Peter's 
13th  and  17th,  and  then  have  added  the  original  matter  it  con- 
tains, particularly  when  the  connection  with  the  preceding  and 
following  verses  is  taken  into  consideration ;  while  Peter  could 
easily  have  recurred  as  he  pleased  to  Jude  12.  When  the  two 
passages  are  compared  together,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist 
Ae  impression,  that  one  of  them  was  taken  from  the  other. 
Peter  introduces  a  new  figure  by  the  word  ntjycuy  yet,  as  he 
thereby  withdraws  awdoi  from  nrpsXat,  he  thereby  greatly  weak- 
ens the  force  of  Jude's  comparison,  which  he  still  retains.  One 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  similarity  in  sound  between  vecpfXat  aw- 
dgoi  and  nrjyal  aw^qoi.  In  what  follows,  the  general  character 
of  the  illustration  is  the  same ;  but  each  word  (supposing  ofi/xXai 
to  be,  as  Griesbach  adjudges,  the  true  reading)  is  so  changed  as 
to  create  a  slight  difference  in  the  whole  figure.  Jude  brings 
before  the  mind  light  clouds  of  the  air,  borne  about  hither  and 
thither  by  every  varying  breeze ;  Peter,  the  dark  mist  of  the  sea, 
driven  impetuously  before  the  tempest,  ending  with  that  terrible 
J^oqfog  rov  axozovg  elg  aioova,  which  Jude,  a  little  further  on,  had 
assigned  as  the  portion  of  the  wandering  stars.  In  this  figure, 
the  words  used  in  Jude  are  the  more  common,  those  in  second 
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Peter,  the  more  recondite.  Tlie  most  natural  way  of  accounting 
for  the  difference  between  the  two,  is,  by  supposing  the  ?r?^y.  at, 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  reqp.  ay.,  and,  after  adopting  it, 
Peter  still  wished  to  retain  the  figure  of  the  vtq),  nagaqsEQ,  which 
he  has  done  in  its  general  scope,  but  with  different  language, 
and  not  caring  to  use  all  the  comparisons  fiumished  by  Jude,  he 
has  closed  the  figure  with  the  last  words  of  Jude's  succession  of 
figures  —  olg  6  ^ocpos  x.  r.  X, 

The  clause  in  Jiule  16,  to  atofxa  ctvrdSp  vn/Qoyna  XuXbT,  is  far 
more  artistically  expressed  in  2  Peter  2:  18,  vmQ,  yaQ  liaratotTjTog 
cpOeyyofievoi.  And  the  simple  expression  -^avfid^ovisg  nqogiana 
aq&kuag  x^Q^'^i  is  greatly  amplified  and  repeated  in  2  Peter  2:  14 
and  18,  in  the  clauses  beginning  Avith  ^t^^a'Covieg  and  i^ukta^ovm. 

The  difference  between  Jude  17  and  2  Peter  3:  2,  is  quite  re- 
markable. The  words  xfoy  aylmv  nQocpritmv  are  inserted  in  the 
midst  of  the  clause  by  Peter,  precisely  as  if  he  had  Jude's  epistle 
before  him,  and,  wishing  to  omit  the  prophecy  of  Enoch  given  in 
Jude  14,  16,  would  yet  retain  a  trace  of  the  argument  to  be  drawn 
therefrom.  In  Jude,  the  verse  is  compact  and  its  connection 
close ;  in  second  Peter,  this  clause  is  almost  parenthetical.  The 
%a\  jTJg  fVT oXtjg  is  added  in  the  latter,  and  also  the  word  ij/iwr  is 
inserted,  with  a  construction  so  harsh  as  by  itself  to  suggest  the 
probability  of  its  having  been  thrust  into  a  sentence  already 
written.  At  the  close  of  the  verse,  Peter  adds  ^cozt/^o?,  which, 
from  1:  1,  11;  2:  20;  3:  18  and  this  passage,  seems  to  have 
been  a  favorite  title  with  him,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
first  epistle  at  aU. 

The  simple  iv  iaidrq^  XQ^^^P  i^^  J^^^^  ^^^  Peter,  with  his  accus- 
tomed skill  in  the  moulding  of  words,  changes  (3:  3)  to  f£  iaxd- 
tov  Twv  i]fJi€Q(ov;  and  the  taovzai  ¥fi7iaixiai  to  iXtiaovtat  iv  ffxTraiY' 
uov^  ifiTratxtai ;  and  for  his  tag  iavr,  im&,  writes  more  emphati- 
cally rag  Idiag  imd^.  air,  ^ 

Beyond  this  point,  the  coincidence  between  the  two  epistles 
is  less  close,  although  a  distinct  parallel  is  still  obscr\^able 
between  Jude  21  and  24  and  2  Peter  3:  14,  17,  18.  The  clos- 
ing doxolog)^  of  Jude  is  much  more  rich  and  full  than  that  of 
Peter. 

The  result  of  tliis  comparison  of  the  verbal  resemblances  and 
differences  between  the  two  ^vritcrs,  is,  that,  while  here  and  there 
a  point  is  found  on  which,  taken  separately,  it  would  be  possible 
to  base  a  feeble  inference  for  the  priority  of  Peter's  epistle, 
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almost  every  verse  presents  some  indication,  more  or  less  strong, 
that  Peter  wrote  with  the  epistle  of  Jude  before  him. 

The  same  result  has  been  reached  independently  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  other  elements  in  the  remarkable  likeness  be- 
tween the  two  epistles,  of  the  probable  authority  of  the  two  wri- 
ters, of  their  different  address,  and  of  the  general  character  of 
their  epistles.  The  inference  in  each  case  may  not  be  decisive 
in  itself;  but  there  is  strength  in  the  combination.  When  it  is 
once  admitted  that  the  two  epistles  could  not  have  been  written 
independently  of  each  other,  an  admission  to  which  yf^  are 
irresistibly  forced,  it  is,  of  course,  admitted  at  the  same  time, 
either  that  they  were  written  conjointly,  or  else  that  one  must 
have  been  written  after  the  other,  and  with  reference  to  the 
other.  The  former  theory  no  one  appears  to  advocate,  and  the 
question  is  thus  brought  within  narrow  limits.  Neither  epistle 
refers  directly  to  the  other ;  there  is  no  reliable  historic  evidence ; 
and  the  greatest  possible  interval  between  them  is  altogether 
too  short  to  have  wrought  any  perceptible  change  in  the  lan- 
guage. The  question  of  priority  must  depend,  therefore,  for  its 
solution,  upon  such  indications  of  originality  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  one,  and  such  appearances  of  aji  opposite  character  as 
may  be  found  in  the  other. 

These  points  have  now  been  discussed  at  length.  In  conclu- 
sion, it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  the  style  of  Peter  is  ornate,  and 
at  times  almost  artificial ;  that  of  Jude  is  simple,  compact  and 
direct  The  style  of  Peter  is  well  suited  to  paraphrase  and  am- 
plification, while  that  of  Jude  has  too  much  nerve  and  vigor  for 
an  epitome.  In  the  language  of  the  rhetoricians,  Jude's  skill  is 
conspicuous  in  invention,  Peter*s  in  composition.  Fulness  of 
thought  and  mpidity  of  illustration  are  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  epistle  of  the  former.  The  epistle  of  Jude,  on  its  face, 
bears  no  appearance  of  having  been  wrought  out  from  the  epis* 
tie  of  Peter ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  of  Peter's 
having  written  with  the  epistle  of  Jude  before  him.  There  are 
maQy  matters  in  second  Peter  of  which  there  is  not  the  sUghteat 
trace  in  Jude ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  passages  for  the 
omission  of  which  a  reason  can  easily  be  imagined,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  Jude  which  is  not  also  found  substantially  in  second  Peter. 
The  illustrations  throughout  favor  the  supposition  that  those  of 
Jude  were  first  wriiten,  those  of  Peter  formed  from  them.  The 
connection  of  the  parts  is  clear  and  compact  in  Jude ;  in  second 
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Peter  the  language  olten  becomes  mvolvcd,  as  if  the  writer  were 
moulding  his  epistle  upon  the  former  work  of  Judc ;  and,  as  ofleu 
as  }ie  wandered  away  in  paraphrase  and  amplification,  sought  to 
return  to  the  point  at  which  he  had  departed  from  his  model. 
Finally,  the  detaDs  of  the  language,  almost  everywhere,  present 
Peter  as  ])olishing,  ornamenting  and  amplifying  the  straightfor- 
ward, inartificial  language  of  Jude. 

These  facts  are  believed  to  be  the  result  of  a  fair  comparison 
of  the  epistles.  Any  one  can  test  them  for  himself.  It  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  decide  to  how  much  weight 
they  are  entitled.  To  the  mind  of  the  writer  they  are  quite  suf- 
ficient to  establish  the  priority  of  the  epistle  of  Jude. 

In  concluding  this  Aaliclc,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
allude  to  some  of  the  consequences  which  flow  from  the  admis- 
sion of  the  priority  of  the  epistle  of  Jude ;  consequences  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  justify  the  labor  of  the  investigation. 

In  the  first  i)lace,  we  obtain,  at  once,  a  fixed  limit  below  which 
the  date  of  this  epistle  cauxiot  be  carried.  The  time  of  Peter's 
death  is  known  with  sufficient  certainty,  and,  as  his  second  epis- 
tle (of  course,  assuming  its  genuineness)  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  then,  its  dale  cannot  be  later  than  A.  D.  67  or  68,  and 
must  be  placed  several  years  earlier  still,  if  Cave's  determination 
of  the  death  of  Peter  to  A.  D.  64  be  admitted.  Taking  the  latest 
date,  however,  it  follows  that  the  epistle  of  Jude  must  have  been 
written  before  A.  D.  68.  As  its  matter  shows  it  to  have  been 
written  sometime  al\er  the  general  diilusion  of  the  Gospel,  we 
thus  obtain  such  narrow  lunits  within  which  to  fix  its  date,  that, 
by  assigning  it  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  Q>5,  we  cannot  be  very 
far  wrong. 

The  step  thus  gained  is  important  in  inuny  ways.  It  is  a  help 
to  the  solution  of  the  nuich  vexed  question  concerning  the  pro- 
phecy of  Enoch  contained  in  verses  14  and  15.  For  the  *'  Book 
of  Enoch,"  from  which  Jude  has  been  often  su[)posed  to  have 
quoted,  is  assigned  by  many,  perhai)S  most,  critics,  to  a  later 
date.  It  would  not  be  difficuU,  indeed,  to  prove  that  this  apoc- 
ryi)l»al  book  is  a  composition  of  u  period  later  than  any  possible 
date  of  tiie  epistle  of  Jude ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that, 
even  if  we  admit  the  arguuu^uts  of  those  wlio  refer  its  publica- 
tion to  the  close  of  the  first  century,  we  are  still  safe  in  main* 
taining  that  it  cannot  possibly  have  been  quoted  by  Jude. 

Passing  by  other  uses  to  be  made  of  the  determination  of  this 
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qaestion,  such  as  its  bearing  upon  the  genuineness  and  authority 
of  the  epistle  of  Jude,  we  are  struck  with  the  insight  hereby 
given  into  the  state  of  the  Christian  church  within  less  than  two> 
score  years  of  its  foundation.  From  the  other  epistles  of  the 
same  period  we  learn,  it  is  true,  essentially  the  same  facts ;  but 
here  we  look  upon  them  from  a  difierent  point  of  view,  and,  as 
it  were,  through  the  mind  of  another  inspired  writer.  We  find 
here  the  full  verification  of  oiu  Saviomr's  parables  of  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  of  the  net  gathering  fish,  good  and  bad ;  and  we 
are  certain  that  the  church  must  have  made  great  progress,  before 
it  could  have  been  exposed  to  the  dangers  here  mentioned,  and 
before  wicked  men  could  have  thought  it  worth  their  while  sur- 
reptitiously to  enter  the  Christian  fold.  We  learn,  too,  how  very 
short  a  time  was  necessary  for  the  growth  of  corruptions  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  and  how,  from  the  earliest  period,  a  certain  fixed 
body  of  truth  had  been  established,  a  "  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,"  to  be  earnestly  contended  for,  as  it  is,  without  im- 
provement and  without  change. 

In  a  word,  the  whole  epistle  appears  in  quite  a  different  light, 
if  it  be  considered  as  belonging  to  A.  D.  90,  or  as  having  been 
pubHshed  A.  D.  65.  And,  although  its  direct  teaching  is  in  either 
case  the  same,  yet  the  information  to  be  incidentally  gained  from 
it  depends  very  much  upon  whether  it  was  written  five-and- 
twenty  years  earlier  or  later. 

The  earlier  date  is  nearer  than  the  later  to  what  may  be  called 
the  balance  of  the  various  dates  adopted  by  the  learned. 


ARTICLE    VII. 

MAN   AND    HIS   FOOD. 

Bj  Leonard  Withington.  D.  D.,  Newborr.  Mass. 

Eatino  is  one  of  the  lowest  enjoyments  of  a  rational  being, 
and  yet  necessary  to  our  repose  and  our  mental  speculations. 
If  a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat ;  but  it  is  equally 
clear  that,  if  he  does  not  eat,  neither  can  be  work.    There  is  no 
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character  which  raises  such  perfect  contempt  as  a  ghitton ;  we 
despise  him  more,  though  he  is  not  a  greater  sinner,  than  the 
drunkard ;  and  when  we  read  in  historical  record  that  the  great 
Caesar,  the  warrior,  the  conqueror,  the  orator,  the  statesman,  the 
only  man,  as  Cato  said,  that  came  sober  to  iJie  subrersw7t  of  his 
country,  was  accustomed,  when  in\T[ted  to  a  feast,  to  whet  Ms 
appetite  by  taking  an  emetic,  we  can  scarcely  believe  the  story, 
though  so  well  attested;^  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  all  the  glories  which  blazed  around  his  brow,  can  rescue  this 
part  of  his  character,  and  certainly  this  vice,  from  contempt 
The  old  allegorical  poet  has  given  us  a  picture  of  gluttony  which 
certainly  embodies  the  common  feelings  of  mankind  against  it : 

"And  by  his  side  rode  loaihsomc  Gluttony, 
Deformed  creature  on  a  fihhic  swyne ; 
His  belly  was  upblown  with  luxury, 
And  eke  with  fatncsse  swollen  Wixs  his  eyne; 
And  like  a  crane  bis  neekc  was  long  and  fyne, 
With  which  he  swallowed  up  excessive  feast, 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pyne: 
And  all  the  way,  most  like  a  brutish  beast. 
He  spued  up  his  gorge,  tliat  all  did  him  detoast 

In  greenc  vine  leaves  he  was  ryht  fitly  clad  ; 

For  otiier  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heatc  j 

And  on  his  head  an  yivie  garland  bad, 
.  From  under  which  fast  trickled  down  the  swcate. 

'^' '   •  Still  ns  he  rode  he  somewhat  still  did  eat, 

And  in  his  hand  did  beare  a  bou/.ing  can,  ..^• 

Of  which  he  sipt  so  oft,  that  in  liis  scat 

His  drunken  coi(sq  he  scarse  upholden  can; 
•1.  In  shape  and  life  more  like  a  monster  then  a  maa. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 

And  ckc  unliable  once  to  stiire,  or  go  j        '*  «^^  a. 

Not  meet  to  be  of  counsell  to  a  king, 

Whose  mind  in  meat  and  drinkc  is  drowned  so, 

That  from  his  frcnd  he  seldom  knew  his  fo ; 

Full  of  diseases  was  his  curca«  blew, 

And  a  dry  dropsie  through  his  flesh  did  flow, 

Which  by  niisdiet  daily  greater  grew  : 

Such  one  was  Gluttony^  the  second  of  that  crew." 

Faeri/  Queen,  B.  I.  Canto  IV.  21—23. 

1  Vide  Epistolas  ad  Atticum,  52.  Lib.  Xlil.  Unctug  est;  accttbuit ;  ffurtn^lv 
agdxtt.  Itaque  edit  et  hi  hit  dStoig  et  jucunde^  etc.  It  is  more  remarkable  as  Caesar 
was  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman  temperance.  Vini  parcissimum  ne  inimici 
qnidcm  negavcrunt ;  and  Cato  said,  unum  ex  omnibus  ad  evciiendam  Uemp.  so- 
brium  acccssissc.  —  Suetoniusj  Vita^  c.  53. 
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But  this  defcHrmed  vice  is  the  abuse  of  a  natural  appetite.  Take 
away  firom  the  astrouomer  his  food,  and  he  will  soon  cease  to 
lift  his  telescope  to  the  stars.  The  saint,  the  martyr,  the  moral- 
ist, and  the  poet,  all  pursue  their  sublime  occupations  through 
the  vigor  and  animation  of  the  body.  In  a  word,  as  the  sweetest 
blossom  on  the  highest  tree,  though  it  seems  to  be  fed  by  the 
very  air  which  it  decorates,  is  nourished  by  the  dirt  and  manure 
around  the  roots  of  the  tree,  so  the  sublimest  mind  is  supplied 
by  the  food  of  the  body.  Man  does  not  hve  on  bread  alone,  but, 
in  order  to  live,  he  certainly  needs  bread. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  food  is  used  as  a  signal  of  celestial 
blessings.  "  He  should  have  fed  thee  also  with  the  finest  of  the 
wheat  and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have  satisfied 
thee."  These  are  not  the  aliments  of  savage  man.  We  are 
instructed  in  the  Bible  to  pray  for  our  daily  bread ;  we  should 
be  abundantly  thankful  whenever  it  is  given.  Nay,  we  are  in- 
structed not  to  be  totally  indifferent  to  the  kind  of  food,  for  dis- 
crimination here  is  connected  with  other  discrimination,  and 
indicates  improvement  in  the  taste.  We  will  not  take  advan* 
tage  of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark,  who  held  that  he  who  did  not  mind 
his  diimer,  would  scarcely  mind  anything  else.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  taste  in  food  and  taste  in  dress,  science,  and  literature,  always 
go  together.  He  that  feeds  grossly  will  judge  grossly ;  and  God 
himself  has  promised  the  finest  of  the  wheat  as  a  reward  to  obe- 
dience,  and  probably  as  a  means  of  improvement.  "  Ye  shall 
eat  the  blood  of  no  maimer  of  fiesh ;  for  the  life  of  all  flesh  is  the 
blood  thereof;  whosoever  eateth  it  shall  be  cut  off.  And  every 
soul  that  eateth  that  which  died  of  itself,  or  that  which  was  torn 
with  beasts  (whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country  or  a  stran- 
ger), he  shall  both  wash  his  clothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even,  then  he  shall  be  clean."  Lev.  17: 
14, 15.  The  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus  is  a  remarkable  chap- 
ter. Let  any  one  consider  the  gier-eagle  as  the  filthy  bird  is 
described  by  naturalists,  and  then  ask  why  such  a  walking 
abomination  is  forbidden  to  man.* 

When  we  look  over  the  world,  we  find  every  variety  in  the 

^  The  vuUwr  percnopterus.  "  The  appearance  of  Uie  bird  is  as  horrid  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  The  face  is  naked  and  wrinkled,  the  ejes  lai^e  and  black, 
the  beak  black  and  crooked,  the  talons  large  and  extended  for  prej ;  and  the 
whole  body  polluted  with  filth.**  —  See  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  by  Dr.  Har- 
ris of  Dorchester,  p.  182. 
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human  family,  from  the  Esquimaux,  who  lives  among  the  ice- 
bergs of  Greenland,  to  the  very  delicate  lady  of  our  glittering 
cities,  who  itould  not  venture  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the 
ground  for  elelicaten^ss  and  tenderness.  Some  people  reach  the 
top  of  refinement  and  seem  by  their  skill  almost  to  command 
nature,  and  some  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  and  are  the  slaves 
of  nature's  severest  powers.  What  an  amazing  difference  ! 
What  variety !  AVe  may  almost  conclude  \\nth  Dr.  Watts :  "  I 
could  even  venture  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  reason  hath 
raised  the  learned  and  prudent  in  the  European  world  almost  aa 
much  above  the  Hottentots  and  other  savages  of  Africa,  as  those 
savages  are  by  nature  superior  to  the  birds,  the  beasts,  and  the 
fishes."  1  We  have  not  only  these  extremes,  but  all  the  inter- 
mediate states  between  them.  There  are  the  refined  and  doubly 
refined;  the  civilized  and  the  over-ci\alized ;  the  plain,  the 
coarse;  tlie  rustic,  the  ignorant;  the  savage,  the  barbarous,  the 
brutal.  We  have  the  poet,  with  his  eye  in  a  fine  frenzij  roUing, 
and  the  man  whose  bodily  wants  press  him  to  the  dust,  and  con-' 
ceal  from  him  the  secret  that  he  has  any  mental  fire.  But  in 
all  these  gradations,  which  differ  as  much  as  the  tallest  oak  that 
intercepts  the  sun  from  the  meanest  weed  that  shares  its  shade, 
you  will  find  that  these  men  difler  in  their  food;  that  their  food 
mdicates  the  degree  of  improvement,  and  that  their  low  state,  if 
their  state  be  low,  is  caused  and  continued  by  an  improper  and 
scanty  diet.  "  He  fecdeth  on  ashes,  a  deceived  heart  hath 
turned  him  aside  that  he  cannot  dehver  liis  soul,  nor  say,  Is  there 
not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ? " 

All  historians  seem  to  agree  in  tracing  the  history  of  man  from 
his  purest  refinements  up  to  the  grossest  barbarism.*  Such  was 
Greece,  and  such  was  Rome,  before  their  meridian  of  gmndeur 


^  Watts's  Logic,  Introduction,  p.  1. 

'^  A  popular  orator  would  best  represent  the  common  opinion.  Hear  Cicero : 
Quis  cnnn  vestrum,  judiccs.  ignorat,  ita  uaturam  rcrum  tulissc,  ut  quodara  tem- 
pore homines,  nondum  neque  natnrali,  neque  civili  jure  descripto,  fusi  per  acrros 
ac  dispersi  vagarcntur,  tautumquc  haberent,  quantum  manu  ac  viribus  per  cao- 
dem  ac  vulnera  aut  eri,>ere  aut  retinere  potuissent  ?  Qui  igitur  primi  virtutc  ct 
consdio  praestanti  cxtitcruut,  ii  perspecto  gencre  humanae  docilitatis  atquc  in- 
genu  dissipatos,  unum  in  locum  congrcgarunt  eosquc  ex  fcritute  ilia  ad  justi- 
tiam  atque  mansuctudinem  transduxerunt.  Turn  rc8  ad  communem  utilitatem, 
quas  publicas  appellamus,  turn  conventicula  hominum,  quae  postca  civitates* 
nominatae  sunt,  tum  domioilia  conjuncta,  quas  urbes  dicimus.  invcnto  ct  dirino 
et  humano  jure,  moenibus  sacpseram,  —  Ora/?o  pro  Sextio,  Sect.  42. 
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and  impfrovement  If  it  was  so,  it  must  have  been  that  this  bar- 
barism was  a  terrible  degeneracy  from  a  previous  state  of  refine- 
ment  and  elevation ;  it  must  be  the  shoals  and  flats  of  a  tide 
which  had  ebbed  out  and  was  to  reflow ;  for  God  made  man  up' 
right,  though  they  have  sought  owt  many  inventions.  Certainly 
there  was  no  want  in  Eden ;  there  bloomed  the  tree  of  life,  and 
there  it  was  said :  "  Behold  I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing 
seed  which  is  on  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree  in  which 
is  the  firuit  of  a  tree,  yielding  seed,  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat" 
This  was  a  state  not  only  of  the  highest  civilization,  but  inno- 
cence; when  man  fell,  he  was  followed  by  the  provisions  of 
grace.  Depravity,  to  be  sure,  tends  downward.  Keligion  and 
civilization  are  intimately  connected.  We  read  that  Cain  u^ent 
out  front  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  from  the  ordinances  and 
restraints  of  religion.  Perhaps  thousands,  in  various  ages,  have 
degenerated  into  barbarism.  Perhaps  the  fallacy  of  the  old  spec- 
ulators, such  as  Aristotle,  Thucydides,  Diodorus  Sicnlus  and 
Cicero,  was,  that  they  mistook  a  factitious  for  a  primitive  state. 
Barbarism  was  the  state  to  which  man  sunk,  rather  than  civili- 
zation the  state  to  which  he  rose.  At  any  rate,  all  the  profane 
historians  and  philosophers  trace  the  rise  of  nations  by  slow 
degrees  from  the  most  abject  depression. 

Poetry  told  of  a  time  when  men  lived  on  acorns  and  dwelt  in 
caves: 

qiram  frigida  parras 
Fraeberet  «peltinca  domos,  ignemqae,  laremqne,! 

and  it  is  likely  through  these  gleams  of  fiction  we  see  some  truth. 
But  it  is  certain,  with  such  food  they  must  be  in  the  lowest  stage 
of  improvement  There  mitst  be  no  discrimination,  no  knowl- 
edge, no  taste,  no  books,  no  arts,  no  statesmen  among  them. 
They  have  not  the  use  of  iron,  and  therefore  are  a  feeble  and 
helpless  race.  They  must  be  lazy  and  inefficient;  and  even 
their  temperance  must  be  the  effect  of  ignorant  necessity.  The 
next  stage  would  be  to  live  on  wild  meat ;  this  would  imj^y  a 
Uttle  greater  progress.  They  must  have  some  weapons  of  war, 
and  some  of  the  arts  of  hunting.  In  this  state,  one  remove  from 
the  lowest,  were  the  savages  of  this  continent  found,  when  our 
fathers  came  hither  to  confront  native  imbecility  with  civilized 

1  Juvenal,  Sect.  VL  line  2  and  3. 
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improvement.  In  this  condition  were  the  most  powerful  tribes 
found ;  and  what  was  their  condition  ?  It  took  as  many  acres  to 
support  one  family  as  would  now  support  whole  brigades.^  One 
interminable  dark,  green  forest  overshaded  the  sod;  the  wolf 
howled  in  the  meadow ;  the  bear  climbed  the  tree ;  the  owl 
shrieked  in  the  swamp;  and  a  few  patches  of  Indian  corn  were 
feebly  cultivated  in  the  most  favorable  places.  The  most  dreaded 
nations,  the  Ircquois,  could  not  muster  half  the  able-bodied  men 
that  arc  now  found  in  Haverhill  or  Lawrence ;  and  they  occu- 
pied about  the  whole  of  western  New  York.  Their  food  was  a  a 
INDICATION  of  their  standing,  and  a  cause  of  their  barbarism. 
They  were  not  fed  with  Wie  finest  of  the  tcheat,  though  they  might 
occasionally  get  Imrvey  from  tJte  rock.  They  were  always  on  the 
verge  of  starvation ;  for,  if  plenty  came,  their  prodigality  and 
profusion  soon  dissipated  it,  and  the  dreadful  phantom  of  want 
was  always  before  them.  Every  winter  they  endiured  privations 
which  would  glorify  a  martyr  or  a  hermit.  They  had  no  high 
speculations,  no  hterary  employment,  no  elevating  pursuits,  no 
seasons  of  calm  meditation.  They  saw  the  sun  by  day  and  the 
stars  by  night,  without  the  least  curiosity  to  ask  their  nature,  or 
study  their  motions.  They  had  no  earnest  pursuit  but  war,  and 
no  exciting  pleasure  but  revenge.  It  was  their  highest  delight 
to  torture  a  captive,  and,  when  tlie  poor  victim  died  under  their 
prolonged  cruelties,  they  tore  out  his  heart  and  Htemlly  drank 
his  blood.  Now  these  demons  in  human  shape  were  not  natu- 
rally worse  than  other  men.  They  bore  in  their  bosoms  all  tlie 
elements  of  human  nature ;  its  powers,  its  sympathies,  its  ten- 
dency to  regenemtion,  and  its  capacity  for  improvement.  The 
fact  is,  their  ferocity  was  made  by  their  condition ;  and  nothing 
had  a  greater  effect  than  their  food,  and  the  sparing  and  preca* 
rious  way  in  which  it  came  to  them.  They  got  it  without  regu- 
lar industry;  it  rerpiired  Htdc  preparation,  or  foresight;  they 
consumed  it  with  gluttony,  and  then  they  fasted  hke  martyrs. 
Their  winter  evenings  were  long  and  monotonous ;  and,  whett , 

1  Between  the  Mississippi  on  the  west  and  the  ocean  on  the  east,  between  the  ' 
Ohio  on  the  south  and  Ldike  Superior  and  tlic  other  chain  of  lakes  on  the  north, 
the  whole  IndLin  population  at  tlie  close  of  tl»e  French  war,  1T58,  did  not  greatly 
exceed  10,000  fightiii*^  men.    All  men  who  could  lift  a  tomahawk  were  fighting 
jnen  —  Sec  Parkmau's  JJfc  of  Pontiac. 

Had  such  barbarism  a  right  to  the  soil  on  the  abstract  idea  of  propertr;  an 
idea  which  the  very  purchasers  were  obliged  to  put  into  their  heads  when  they 
first  bought  of  them  I 
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the  wai>whoop  summoned  them  to  battle,  they  mllied  ont,  like 
hungry  wolves,  for  the  complex  object  of  finding  food  arid  grati- 
fying their  revenge.  A  hungry  man  always  feels  the  risings  of 
cruelty,  however  they  may  be  conquered  by  nobler  principle. 
When  you  think  of  the  cruelty  of  an  Indian,  you  should  always 
think  of  his  famished  condition.  Men  do  not  despise  tJtc  tJiief  of 
civilization,  tf  he  steed  to  satisfy  his  soul,  when  hungry.  How 
much  less  the  poor  uninstructed  savage  I  Think  of  his  surround- 
ings, his  wilderness,  his  rocks,  his  trees,  his  hunger,  his  passion, 
his  fiery  temper,  his  ignorance  and  his  desolation.  God  alone, 
who  appointed  his  place,  can  judge  his  infirmities.  God  may 
have  mercy  on  his  soul.  When  he  sends  him  the  Gospel,  he 
will  give  him  the  double  bread. 

It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  there  are  varieties 
and  degrees  in  the  life  below  the  proper  line  of  civilization. 
The  savage  nations  are  foimd  in  various  stages  of  improvement 
Dr.  Robertson  was  certainly  deceived  when  he  compared  the 
Gauls  and  Germans  to  the  tribes  on  oiur  continent.*  The  Hel- 
vetii,  as  we  find  in  Caesar,  were  comparatively  a  great  people ; 
they  were  divided  into  hundreds  and  villages ;  they  planned  a 
migration  from  their  land  two  years  before  it  was  to  take  i)lace ; 
they  laid  up  the  necessary  provisions ;  they  had  their  statistics 
recorded  in  the  Greek  letters,  all  which  are  signals  of  improve- 
ment beyond  the  reach  and  conception  of  our  Indians.  In  the 
account  of  Tacitus,  the  Suevi  are  a  very  diflferent  people  from  the 
Fenns,  of  whom  it  is  said :  miraferitas,  foedapaupertas ;  non  arma, 
non  equi,  non  Penates ;  victui  herba,  vcstui  pelles^  cubiie  humtis^ 
These  few  words  give  a  complete  insight  into  their  condition. 
The  nomadic  state,  also,  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  one.  They 
feed  on  hunted  meat,  like  venison,  but  especially  delight  in  milk 
and  horse'^fiesh.     The  modern  Tartars  are  an  example. 

But  the  next  step  in  the  upward  grade  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  that  is,  when  a  people  come  to  live  on  wheat,  or  as  Revela- 

1  See  Cncsar,  Coinmetitnrics,  Lib.  I.  c.  3.  Somewhere  in  Gaul,  Caesar  found 
tfadr  ftatistics  recorded  in  the  Greek  1angun«re.  How  immensely  above  our  In- 
dkns  I  We  are  not  snre  it  Was  tbe  Helvetii  that  had  the  Greek  letters.  Sec 
Dr.  Bobertflon^s  note,  Charles  V.  Vol*  I.  note  VI.  F,  where  he  compares  tbe 
Gaak  to  oar  aborigines,  tfadngh  ho  afterwards  allows  some  diiTcrcnce.  There 
was  very  ^f0a<  difTerence.  Had  the  Gaals  conquered  a  civilized  land,  they  would 
hare  organized  and  risen,  WbercHs  our  sayage  predecessors  would  probably  have 
destroyed  and  sunk. 

>  See  Tacitus,  De  Moribus  Qennaniae,  Sect  46. 
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tion  says :  "  God  feeds  them  witli  the  finest  wheat ;"  they  are 
now  transformed  into  another  people.  The  old  poet,  with  pro- 
found philosophy,  has  noticed  this : 

Prima  Ceres  unco  gleLani  diraovit  aratro,  ^ 

""'  Prima  tkdit  fruges,  alimentaque  mitia  tcrris, 

Prima  dcdit  leges  A 

That  is,  Ceres,  the  goddess  oT  com,  fii-st  moved  the  glebe  by 
the  crooked  ploughshare ;  ftrst  gave  to  man  the  various  kinds  of 
grain  as  better  food,  and  she,  also,  ftrst  gave  them  laws.  Now 
remark,  how  the  poet  has  hnked  these  things  together.  You 
are  told  that  a  people  are  a  wheat- eating  people.  Of  course, 
they  must  raise  it ;  they  must  have  the  plough  and  the  plongh- 
share ;  they  must  command  iron,  or,  at  least,  some  hard  metal ; 
they  must  understand  the  process  of  mining  and  smelting;  they 
must  have  fields  and  fences ;  they  must  have  foresight  to  sow 
and  patience  to  wait  for  a  crop ;  and,  finally,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected by  law,  for  no  one  will  lend  the  labor  who  is  not  assured 
of  the  protection,  and  thus  the  poet  tolls  us,  Ceres  —  Fmna  dcdit 
leges  —  first  gave  laws  to  mankind.  All  this  marks  a  cultivated 
and  comparatively  improved  people.  We  have  reached  the  bor- 
ders of  civihzation ;  we  have  passed  the  fence  that  separates 
the  forest  from  the  fallow  ground,  and  yet,  we  presume,  there 
was  a  time  when  the  ^''heat-stem  was  a  wild  plant,  growing 
almost  unnoticed  and  unknown.^  We  have  seen,  on  the  margin 
of  our  sea,  a  grass  gro\^ang,  which  seemed  to  be  intended  by 
prolific  nature  for  a  farinaceous  plant;  it  might,  perhaps,  be  im- 
proved into  a  new  species  of  food.  The  line  that  joins  the  sea 
to  the  shore,  is  an  important  line ;  it  has  been  the  cradle  of  bless- 
ings.    There  humanity  flourishes,  and  there  the  Father  of  fer- 

^  See  Ovid,  Matamorphoscs,  Lib.  V.  340 — 312.  What  a  poet !  how  profound  j 
how  silly  ;  how  licentious;  how  monvl  1  What  opulence  of  fancy  and  what  lux- 
ury of  imaginittion  wasted  on  Tom-Thumb  stories.  Was  there  ever  before  such 
a  combination  !  He  will  sometimes!  giyc  you  tlie  most  natural  picture  of  the 
most  natural  sorrow  in  the  mof*t  unnauiral  condition,  a  woman,  for  cxarap^e, 
turning  into  a  tree.  You  weep  at  the  seniimcnt  and  laa<,'h  at  the  story  in  the 
same  breath.  You  often  stumble  on  the  profoundcbt  apiiorism,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed, at  the  close  of  the  most  extravagant  urtrnitivc. 

2  Howeyer,  the  use  of  wheat  has  been  so  long  known,  that  it8  origin  is  un- 
known. It  might  have  spronted  in  Eden,  under  the  branches  of  the  tree  of  life. 
—  See  an  Address  of  Gen.  Dearborn  before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Norfolk 
County^  .,     ^^. 
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tility  drops  his  richest  gifts.  '*  Now  as  he  walked  by  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  he  saw  Simon  and  Andrew  his  brother."  Life,  spiritual 
and  animal,  is  often  fonnd  on  the  border  of  the  sea. 

When  our  Lord,  who  knew  the  force  of  all  symbols,  and  how 
to  select  the  best,  instituted  the  sacramental  supper,  the  tokens 
of  the  feast  were  bread  and  wine. 

When  man  has  reached  a  certain  point  of  civilization,  he  is 
sore  to  go  on.  Just  as  an  imprisoned  pond  of  water,  if  an  outlet 
be  once  made,  is  sure  to  flow.  All  alone  wheat  may  be  called 
a  luxury.  But  it  is  a  significant  luxury.  The  introduction  of 
suQAR,  for  example,  has  changed  the  whole  face  of  society.  The 
Bible,  in  two  places  at  least,  speaks  of  the  sweet  cane.  Isaiah 
43:  24 :  "  Thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane  with  money,  nei* 
ther  hast  thou  filled  me  with  the  fat  of  sacrifices."  So  in  Jer.  6: 
20 :  "  To  what  purpose  cometh  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba, 
and  sweet  cane  finom  a  feur  covmtry  ? "  This  is  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  sugar-cane.  It  was  known  long  before  its  riches  were 
explored  or  its  use  appreciated.  It  was  known  as  the  flag-root 
is  now  known,  something  that  is  prized  by  boys.  A  writer  in  the 
thirteenth  century  speaks  of  a  new  salt,  which  they  had  found, 
whose  taste  was  sweet,  and  recommends  that  lumps  of  it  be  put 
into  the  mouths  of  sick  people,  it  would  be  soothing  and  cooling.^ 
It  was  used  as  a  medicine,  then  as  a  luxury,  until  by  degrees  it 
became  a  necessary  of  life.  People  no  longer  talked  of  honetf 
out  of  the  rock.  It  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  purest  and  least 
cloying  sweets  ever  discovered.  It  was  handed  from  the  Arabs 
to  the  Spaniards ;  it  was  cultivated  first  in  the  Madeira  Islands ; 
then  it  was  given  to  all  the  European  nations ;  was  raised  in 
the  West  Indies  on  an  immense  scale.  Then  came  rum,  brandy, 
and  all  the  alcoholic  drinks,  slavery  and  all  its  consequences, 
until  now  it  is  a  debated  problem  whether  the  sweet  cane  was  a 
blessing  or  a  curse.  At  any  rate,  this  single  article  of  food,  so 
unimportant  and  neglected  in  its  origin,  changed  the  whole  face 
^  of  society.  So  that  sugar  now  is  a  Moloch  and  an  angel.  One 
of  its  wings  is  iron,  and  one  fringed  with  gold ;  in  one  hand,  is  a 
cup  filled  with  the  sweetest  beverage,  and  in  the  other,  a  "  cup 
and  the  wine  is  red,  it  is  full  of  mixture,  and  he  poureth  out  the 
same,  but  the  dregs  thereof  all  the  wicked  of  the  earth  shall 
wring  them  out  and  drink  them."     Wring  them  out  I  that  is, 

^  See  the  Penny  Magazine. 
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subject  them  to  the  torturing  still,  and  turn  them  into  a  madden- 
ing beverage. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  of  food  in  its  influence  on 

social  happiness  is  iiTrE.  It  comes  to  us  very  demurely  "with  an 
innocent  aspect,  almost  a  Quaker  in  simj>licity,  and  yet  its  effects 
arc  very  doubtful.  It  promises  more  than  it  performs,  and  its 
excellence  is  its  defect.  In  the  first  place,  the  cultivation  is  very 
destructive  of  life  and  comfort.  The  work  will  be  performed  by 
none  but  slaves ;  secondly,  in  most  countries  where  lassitude 
accompanies  abstinence,  they  are  strongly  tempted  to  make  it 
their  chief  article  of  food ;  and,  thirdly,  the  fliilure  of  one  crop 
produces  famine.  Hence  we  are  constantly  hearing  of  famine 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  It  marks  a  civihzed,  but  not  an 
enterprising,  land. 

Our  readers  must  all  have  heard  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
scholar,  the  statesman,  the  warrior,  the  historian,  the  discoverer, 
the  pliilosoplier,  and  even  the  poet ;  the  man  whose  comprehen- 
sive mind  joined  the  most  distant  perfections,  and  yet  whose 
in*egular  greatness  compels  the  assent  of  his  friends  to  his  defects, 
and  of  his  enemies  to  his  virtues.  His  mind  was  like  the  soil 
around  Mount  Aetna,  where  the  olive-tree  and  the  lava  are  found 
together.  Surely  America  ought  to  venerate  his  memory.  He 
was  the  father  and  patron  of  one  of  our  oldest  settlements  — 
Virginia.  He  is  said  to  have  introduced  into  England  two  arti- 
cles, one  a  useless  luxuiy  and  the  other  an  important  improve- 
ment, tobacco  and  the  potato.  The  last  article  is  questioned 
in  the  late  He  port  on  tlie  Census,  as  to  its  having  Raleigh  for  its 
introduction  into  England :  "  The  common  English  and  Irish 
potato  ( Sokmum  tuberosum) ^  so  extensively  cultivated  throughout 
most  of  the  temperate  countries  of  the  civilized  globe,  contribut- 
ing as  it  does  to  the  necessities  of  a  large  portion  of  the  human 
race,  as  well  as  to  the  nourishment  and  fattening  of  stock,  is 
regarded  as  of  but  little  less  importance  in  our  national  economy 
than  maize,  wheat  or  rice.  It  has  been  found  in  an  indigenous 
state  in  Chili,  on  the  mountains  near  Valj^araiso  and  Mendoza; 
also  near  Montevideo,  Lima,  Quito,  as  well  as  in  Santa  Fc  de 
Bogota,  arul  naore  recently  in  Mexico  on  the  banks  of  the  Ori- 
zaba. 

*'  The  history  of  this  plant,  in  connection  with  that  of  the  sweet 
potato,  is  involved  in  obscurity,  as  the  acconnts  of  their  intro- 
duction into  Europe  arc  somewhat  conflicting,  and  oflcn  they 
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i^pear  to  be  oonfoonded  with  one  another.  The  common  kind 
was  doubtless  introduced  into  Spain  in  the  eariy  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Quito,  where,  as 
well  as  in  all  Spanish  countries,  the  tubers  are  known  as  papas. 
The  first  published  accmmt  of  it  we  find  on  record  is  in  La  Cro- 
aiica  del  Pern,  by  Pedro  de  Cieca,  printed  in  Seville,  in  1653,  im 
which  it  is  described  and  illustrated  by  an  engraving.  From 
Spain  it  seems  \o  have  found  its  way  into  Italy,  where  it  assumed 
the  same  name  as  the  truffle.  It  was  received  by  Clusius,  at 
Viemta,  in  1698,  in  whose  time  it  spread  rapidly  in  the  south  o£ 
Ecuope,  and  even  into  Germany.  To  England,  it  is  said  to  have 
found  its  way  by  a  different  route,  having  been  brought  firom 
Virginia  by  Raleigh's  colonists  in  1586,  which  would  seem  im- 
probable, as  it  was  unknown  in  North  America  at  that  time, 
either  wild  or  cultivated ;  and,  besides,  Gough,  in  his  edition  of 
Camden's  Brittania,  says,  it  was  first  planted  by  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh on  his  estate  at  Youghal,  near  Cork,  and  that  it  was  cul- 
tivated in  Ireland  before  its  value  was  known  in  England.  Ge- 
rard, in  his  Herbal,  published  in  1597,  gives  a  figure  of  this  plant 
under  the  name  of  Batata  Virginiana,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
sweet  potato,  Batata  Edulis,  and  recommends  the  root  to  be 
eaten  as  a  'deUcate  dish*  but  not  as  a  common  food.  'The 
sweet  potato,'  says  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  *  was  used  in  England  as 
a  delicacy  long  before  the  introduction  of  our  potatoes ;  it  was 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Spain  and  the  Canaries, 
and  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  restoring  decayed 
vigor/  It  is  related,  that  the  common  potato  was  accidentally 
introduced  into  England  from  Ireland,  at  a  period  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  that  noticed  by  Gerard,  in  consequence  of  the  wrecking 
of  a  vessel  on  the  coasts  of  Lancashire  which  had  a  quantity  on 
board.  In  1663,  the  Royal  Society  of  England  took  measures 
for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  this  vegetable,  with  the  view 
of  preventing  famine.  Notwithstanding  its  utility  as  a  food  be* 
came  better  known,  no  high  character  was  attached  to  it;  and 
the  writers  on  gardening,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  a  hundred  years  after  its  introduction,  treated  it  indif- 
ferently. *  They  are  much  used  in  Ireland  and  America  as 
bread,'  says  one  author,  *  and  may  be  propagated  with  advan- 
tage to  poor  people.*  The  famous  nursery.men,  London  and 
Wise,  did  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice,  in  their  Complete 
Gordei^er,  published  in  1719.    But  its  use  gradually  spread,  and 
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its  excellence  became  better  understood.  It  was  near  the  mid^ 
die  of  the  last  century  before  it  was  generally  known  either  in 
Britain  or  North  America,  since  which  it  has  been  most  exten- 
sively cultivated."  ^ 

It  is  curious  to  see  how  these  conservatives  of  gulosity  speak 
of  a  plant,  whose  failure  fills  half  the  world  with  lamentation. 
They  describe  it  as  a  root  found  in  the  new  world,  consisting  of 
little  knobs,  held  together  by  strings ;  if  you  boil  it  well,  it  can 
be  ealen ;  it  maij  become  an  article  of  food ;  it  will  certainly  do 
for  hogs,  and,  though  it  is  rather  acid  and  flatulent  in  the  human 
stomach,  perhaps,  if  you  boil  it  with  dales,  it  may  ser\^e  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together  among  those  who  can  find  nothing  better. 
Thus  the  potato,  like  other  refonners,  found  his  inventions  long 
rejected;  and,  had  he  been  as  short  lived  as  we  mortals,  his 
praises  would  only  have  flourished  on  his  tomb.  '  'r*mm 

What  though  no  wccjung  Xovcr  tliy  aahes  grace,  *i^i 

Nor  i»olishcd  marble  emulate  thy  lace  ? 

What  though  no  sacred  earth  allow  thee  room, 

Nor  hallowed  dirge  he  muttered  o'er  thy  tomb  j 
#^r  ^^i**        y^jj  sludl  thy  grave  with  rising  flowers  be  dressed  ^^ 

||4    ixf   •         And  the  green  turf  lie  lightly  on  thy  breast.  ^ 

C^f  *  There  shall  the  morn  her  earliest  tears  bestow,  1 411 

gy  I  There  the  first  roses  of  the  year  shall  blow; 

^  While  Angels,  with  their  silrer  wings  o'ershade 

The  ground,  now  sacred  by  thy  relies  made. 


Ml 
'HI 


Let  not  the  reader  smile,  if,  in  this  connection,  we  introduce 
dainty  children.  There  is  a  mystery  about  this  subject,  on  which 
we  may  well  bestow  a  passing  thought.  There  is  a  class  of 
cliildren  who  are  very  diflicult  about  their  food,  nor  is  tlus  fastid- 
iousness confined  to  the  progeny  of  the  rich,  wlio  are  pampered 
with  cake.  These  httlc  connoisseurs  cannot  eat  with  the  rest 
of  the  family,  and  the  mother  and  the  son  are  oQen  at  issue  in 
an  interminable  controversy.  The  mother  often  says,  it  is  all 
whim  and  caprice,  and  some  severe  matrons  tell  their  children 
that  they  shall  not  eat  a  morsel  imtil  the  given  lump  is  devoured. 
But  the  son  would  say,  if  he  could  quote  Shakspeare,  "  You 
cramb  these  things  into  mine  ear  agjiinst  the  stomach  of  my 
sense.  1  know  I  don*t  love  it ;  I  can't  eat  it,  it  is  not  fit  to  be 
eaten."     Now  how  is  this  ?     Is  this  turn  of  the  appetite  a  matter 

^  BcQ  the  Ueport  of  the  Sapcriuteudent  of  the  Census  for  1850,  p.  71, 
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of  caprice  <Nr  necessity  ?  Is  the  mother  right  or  the  boy  ?  The 
controversy  has  been  carried  on  for  ages,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Eve  had  it  with  Cain  and  Abel  the  first  supper  she  gave 
them  after  they  were  weaned.  We  ofier  it  as  a  profound  con- 
jecture that  Cain  was  a  dainty  boy,  and  probably  doubled  up  his 
fist  at  his  mother.  It  is  likely  in  Uiis  dispute  (as  in  many  others) 
both  parties  are  partly  wrong.  That  much  depends  on  the  train- 
ing and  voUtion,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  much  depends  also 
on  original  nature  and  temperament.  There  are  some  things 
which  we  were  never  made  for,  and  they  were  never  made  for  us. 
There  are  some  kinds  of  food,  which,,  though  they  may  suit  tlie 
race,  were  never  made  for  the  individual.  But  this  blended 
appetite,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  follows  through  life.  It 
appears  in  the  prices  of  provision.  Take  the  case  of  the  finest 
teas  imported  from  China,  which  employ  many  ships  and  sailors, 
and  keep  the  eastern  trade  in  motion.  We  have  no  doubt  there 
is  many  a  weed  growing  in  our  fields  and  mountains,  which  we 
might  be  trained  up  to  rehsh  and  value  as  much  as  we  now  do 
the  best  Hyson,  Gunpowder,  Imperial,  Oolong  and  Ninyong,  and 
any  other  barbarous  names  by  which  we  justify  our  luxury. 
Our  delicsu^ies  depend  partly  upon  nature,  partly  upon  fashion 
and  habit,  partly  upon  original  and  partly  upon  directed  taste. 
The  modifications  depend  on  no  eternal  law  —  though  there  may 
be,  under  all  our  fluctuations,  a  subjacent  perpetuity  —  even  as 
the  Mississippi  must  always  flow  somewhere  near  its  present 
bed,  though  a  thousand  floods,  and  some  every  season,  may  alter 
the  minuteness  of  its  channel. 

Thus  we  have  endeavored  to  show  how  civilization  has  en- 
larged the  circle  of  supply,  and  how  much  it  depends  upon  the 
supply.  Man  must  have  his  pressing  wants  alleviated,  before 
he  will  rise  into  the  world  of  thinking  and  noble  action.  Just  as 
the  bird  must  be  fed  in  the  nest,  before  he  can  expand  his  wings 
and  soar  into  the  air.  We  must  have  liis  root  before  we  can  have 
the  flower.  And  now  let  us  move  the  question,  whether  we  have 
reached  the  terminus  of  all  our  stores ;  and,  whether  no  other 
articles  of  food  are  to  be  intioduced  to  the  table  from  the  forest, 
the  field,  the  rivers,  or  the  sea.  Have  we  reached  the  line  of  our 
last  inventions,  and  is  there  no  new  article  to  be  discovered,  wliich 
is  to  have  an  equal  influence  on  virtue  and  happiness  ?  Cer- 
tainly there  can  be  do  doubt  on  this  point.  Boundless  nature  lies 
before  us,  and  undeveloped  skill  is  wrapt  up  in  the  human  breast 
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The  exabemnce  of  our  system  is  not  exhausted ;  her  beasts,  hef 
birds,  her  fishes,  her  plants,  her  growing  trees  and  her  copious 
grasses,  her  pastures,  her  valleys,  her  lofly  mountains,  and  her 

rolling  streams,  are  all  spread  out  to  the  hungry  world.  Nature 
is  an  image  of  God,  and  she  echoes,  though  she  docs  not  origi- 
nate, the  words :  "In  my  Father's  house  is  bread  enough  and  to 
spare."  "  Thou  visitest  the  earth  and  waterest  it ;  thou  greatly  en- 
richest  it  with  the  river  of  God,  which  is  full  of  water;  thou  pre- 
parcdst  them  corn  when  thou  hast  so  prov^ided  for  it.  Thou 
waterest  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly ;  thou  settles t  the  furrows 
thereof;  thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers;  thou  blessest  the 
springing  thereof" 

The  way  in  which  food  operates  upon  intellect  and  character 
is  no  myster}^  Though  an  infidel  may  say  that  man  is  a  physi- 
cal being;  though  Helv^etius  may  teach  that  the  mental  ditFer- 
ence  between  a  man  and  a  horse  is,  that  one  has  a  hand  and  the 
other  a  hoof;  though  Voltaire  may  pretend 

"  Bonne  on  mauvaise  santd  i    .       .  -^^| 

Fait  notre  pliilosophie  j"  ^  t%^ 

the  cause  is  very  different  Poverty  is  a  temptation.  Ex- 
treme poverty  is  a  great  temptation.  Now  this  temptation  is 
diminished  as  we  multiply  his  comforts  and  increase  the  supply. 
Avarice,  it  seems  to  me,  will  one  day  be  ashamed  of  her  carking 
care  and  her  wrinkled  brow,  and  generosity  will  look  on  her 
flowing  streams  and  growing  heaps,  antl  double  her  efforts  to 
remove  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  ]irouiote  the  praises  of 
God. 

Let  us,  then,  propose  tliis  problem  to  all  who  are  willing  to 
join  in  its  speedy  solution.  How  shall  we  increase  the  circle  of 
our  supplies  to  the  am])litude  of  nature  ?  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
old  poets,  that  many  unpublished  virtues  were  found  in  plants 
and  llowcrs,  which  might  heal  our  diseases  and  mitigate  oiu 
pains. 

O  much  U  the  powcnful  f^race,  that  lies 
In  lierbs,  phmts,  stones,  and  tiieir  ti*ue  qunlitics ; 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  dottt  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give.^ 

1  See  Notes  on  Pascal,  Vol.  11.  p.  176.  Paris  edition.  ISlSj,  Henaur^i 

2  Shakspcnre. 
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But  surely  we  may,  with  better  reason,  suppose  that  there  are 
magazines  of  food  yet  to  be  discovered ;  and,  that  the  manna, 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  provided,  will  not  be  rained  down  fVom 
heaven,  but  will  spring  up  from  the  earth. 

That  God  is  not  indifierent  to  the  influence  of  food  on  our 
character,  is  evident  from  the  interdictions  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  Leviticus.  We  need  not  look  very  deep  for  the  causes  of 
some  €f£  those  discriminations.^  As  there  are  some  actions  so 
mean,  so  gross,  and  so  indecent,  that  a  good  man  must  avoid 
them,  though  prohibited  by  no  positive  law,  so  there  are  some 
beasts  and  reptiles,  so^revoHing,  that  cultivated  people  cannot 
select  them  for  food.  The  wor4  obscene,  applied  by  the  poets 
to  birds  and  animals,  perhaps  well  conveys  the  indefinite,  the 
iUogical,  but  perhaps,  after  all,  very  clear  idea.  You  feel  that 
you  cannot  feast  on  such  things  and  preserve  your  self-respect. 
The  thing  is  unclean,  and  your  are  filthy,  if  you  dare  to 
touch  it  You  want  delicacy  (yes,  moral  delicacy,  too)  if  your 
gorge  does  not  rise  at  it  When  we  read  in  Pomponius  Mela : 
**  Troglodytae,  nuUarum  opum  domini,  strident  magis  quam  lo- 
quuntur,  specus  subeunt,  alunturque  serpentibus,"  *  we  feel  that 
these  things  admirably  go  together.  We  need  no  ghost  to  come 
and  tell  us  that  these  people  would  be  miserable  judges  .of  Gre- 
cian architecture,  and  would  have  as  little  relish  for  the  finest 
descriptions  of  Homer,  as  they  would  for  any  better  food  than 
the  snakes  which  they  gobble  down  to  prolong  their  own  reptile 
existence. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  how  many  things  God  could  afibrd  to 
throw  away,  in  the  densely  peopled  land  of  ancient  Canaan. 
We  are  not  sure  that  one  collateral  design  was  not  to  confute 
the  starving  theory  of  Malthus.  It  certainly  does  confute  it ;  for 
that  theory  is  as  clearly  false,  as  the  word  of  God  is  clearly  tnie. 
Something  is  wrong  in  our  present  system  of  dietetics.  We 
do  not  eat  the  good  of  the  land ;  for,  without  going  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  Graham  and  Dr.  Alcott,  we  have  not  trained  our  taste 
to  the  amplitude  or  simplicity  of  nature.*     There  is  one  proof 

1  See  Spencer,  Michaelis,  Lowman,  Jahn,  Dr.  Harris  of  Dorcheiter.  They 
haye  all  looked  yery  deep  for  the  causes  of  the  discrituination  in  food  related  in 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  Leviticus. 

'  De  Situ  Orbis,  Lib.  L  c.  viii.  Cyrcnaica. 

•  In  our  relishes  of  the  palate,  as  in  our  colors,  and  forms  of  dress,  there  Is  a 
line  where  habit  and  nature  meet,  a  permanent  line,  which  it  is  desirable  to  find 
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that  the  poverty  of  art  has  usurped  the  riehes  of  nature;  liiat 
we  neglect  the  useful  to  adopt  the  pernicious,  namely:   Thob 

EA&LT  DECAY  OF  THE  TEETH  OF  THE  &ISINO  OENBaATION.       It  iS  a 

growing  evil,  and  we  cannot  but  ask  what  it  signifies.  We  kacm 
no  devourer  below  man  that  eats  up  its  own  teeth.     Nature  made 

our  buJie.s  to  lasi ,  uiid,  'vvlic-ijL  any  |*ai  i  ui  tin  lu  piciuaUiioly  Jecay, 
it  is  a  certain  sign  we  have  violated  some  of  her  fundamental 
laws. 

Two  objects,  then,  are  before  us,  and  let  no  one  smile  if  we 
insist  on  their  importance.  One  is,  to  import  from  the  open  field 
of  nature  all  those  good  and  wholesome  things  which  our  Father 
has  laid  up  for  us;^  and,  secondly,  to  train  our  taste  and  habits 
for  the  using  of  those  tilings  which  are  nutritive  and  sweet,  and 
which  may  have  the  best  influence  on  our  moral  character  and 
social  happiness.^ 

There  are  7nany  things  which  we  shall  never  throw  away,  but 
we  are  equally  clear  that  there  are  so^ne  things  which  we  shall 
yet  discover. 

Horace  laughs  at  the  Romans  for  eating  the  peacock,  because 
his  plumage  was  fine : 

-^-  Qnam  laudas,  plamftT* 

One  relic  of  this  folly  we  have.     We  pay  a  higher  price  for 

and  rest  on.  Thus,  gaudy  colors  please  at  first,  but  plainer  ones  meet  our  im- 
proved and  permanent  taste.  Now  what  is  the  food  that  will  always  be  pleasing, 
always  healthful,  and  always  abundant  ? 

"^'^  2'uiv  S^ooTiG  XojToioo  (fdyoi /lihr^o^a  noQitoVy 

Odtfssen,  Lib.  IX.  linos  94,  95. 

^  One  advantage  of  providing  such  food  as  is  permanently  grateful  and  whole- 
some will  be,  that  students  and  professional  gentlemen  will  not  be  tempted  to 
eat  too  much.  A  copious  source  of  disease  and  suftcring!  A  gentleman  in  this 
Ticinity  has  written  the  following  recipe,  on  which  he  stakes  his  reputation  as  a 
poet  and  a  philanthropist : 

*•  Your  sickness,  languor  and  distress 
You  often  miglit  restore, 
If  you  would  eat  a  little  less 
And  work  a  little  more." 

'-*  The  evil  of  smoking  cigars,  cliewing  tobacco^  etc.,  is,  that  it  tends  to  perrcrt 
and  ruin  this  permanent  taste  for  the  wholesome  and  the  good. 
»  See  Satir,  IL  Lib.  IL  Uncs  26,  27. 
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tbe  white  flour  that  looks  well,  than  far  the  coarse  whent  which 
is  far  more  nutritive  aad  £ur  more  palatahle.  When  the  last 
treasures  are  discovered;  when  we  have  l»rottght  fkshion  and 
ttalure  together; 

Then,  like' the  Sun,  let  bounty  spread  her  raj, 
And  shine  that  superfluity  away. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 

THE  TEMPTATIOJN  IN  THB  WILDERNSSS. 

Br  William  A.  Steams,  D.  D^  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  attempting  to  ezj^am  the  tnittsacticMi  recorded  in  Matthew 
4:  1— n,  Mark  1:  12,  13,  and  Luke  4:  1—16,  we  do  not  forget 
that  the  subject  is  mysterious,  and  should  be  approached  with 
awe.  It  comprehends  a  deep  spiritual  philosophy.  Its  interpre- 
tation k  beset  with  difficulties.  We  have  never  met  with  any 
satisfactory  commentary  upon  it  Nor  shall  we  be  disappointed 
if  oar  own  explanation  should  faH  of  commending  itself  to  all. 
The  subject,  however,  is  exceedingly  important,  and  invites 
study.  K  we  are  able  to  make  even  a  small  contribution  tow- 
ards  a  proper  understanding  of  it,  we  shall  not  feel  that  we  have 
labored  in  vain. 

1.  The  ciicumstaaces  und^  which  the  temptation  occurred. 
It  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  our  Lord's  ministry.  In 
the  history  of  his  experience,  it  followed  a  season  of  high  spirit- 
ual exaltation.  He  had  just  received  baptism ;  the  heavens  had 
been  opened  unto  him ;  the  Spirit  had  descended  upon  him ;  the 
Eather  had  said,  in  a  voice  from  heaven,  "  TWiis  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  and,  according  to  Luke,  he 
was  at  that  time  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  These  are  the  circum- 
alances,  and  such  was  the  state  of  mind,  under  which  he  was 
conducted  to  the  scene  of  temptation. 

2.  The  time  occupied.with  this  event  It  is  commonly  spoken 
of  as  forty  days  and  forty  nights.    But  the  record  shows  that 
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forty  days  and  forty  nights  elapsed  since  he  was  led  up  into  the 
wilderness,  before  the  three  special  temptations  here  mentioned, 

conuuenccd.  "  Aud  wheu  he  liad  lasted  lorty  days  and  lorty 
nights,"  says  Matthew,  **  he  was  afterward  an  hungered."  Luke 
is  eqtially  explicit.  He  says,  that  when  the  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  '*  were  emlcd,  he  afterward  hungered."  We  have  no  means 
of  exactly  hmiting  tlie  time.  The  three  temptations  may  have 
occurred  on  the  fortieth  day,  or  the  first  on  that  day,  and  the 
second  and  third  at  intervals  of  some  days  after.  Nor  are  these 
three  temptations  the  only  ones  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected. 
As  he  was  led  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil, 
the  natural  inference  is,  that  the  whole  forty  days  was  a  scene 
of  conflict  Accordingly  Marks  says,  that  he  was  "  in  the  wilder- 
ness forty  days  tempted  of  Satan :"  and  Luke  says,  that  he  was 
forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil,  after  which  time  the  three  great 
master-plots  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thmg  in  the  record  to  indicate  that  the  first  of  these  three  temp- 
tations was  the  first  of  all  the  temptations  to  whicll  our  Saviour 
had  been  subjected.  Matthew  indeed,  says,  after  his  fast  of  forty 
days,  and  his  hunger  had  become  extreme :  "  And  when  the  temp- 
ter came  to  him."  This  does  not  imply  that  he  had  never  come 
before.  He  might  have  approached  him  often.  But  now,  in  new 
circumstances,  and  much  more  than  ever  exposed  to  danger,  a 
new  onset  from  the  adversary,  as  might  be  expected,  was  real- 
ized. Our  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  Uiat,  during  the  whole  forty 
days,  he  was  more  or  less  of  the  time  subject  to  those  tempta» 
tions  which  found  their  culminating  points  at  the  end  of  the  time 
specified,  or  to  other  temptations  not  here  mentioned. 

3.  The  nature  of  \he  fasting.  The  fast  of  forty  days  may  have 
been  more  or  less  rigid.  Fasting  implies  sometimes  partial,  and 
sometimes  total,  abstinence.  When  Luke  says,  that  **  in  those 
days  he  did  eat  nothing  "  he  may  mean  that  he  had  no  regular 
supphes,  that  he  subsisted  only  on  the  roots  and  wild  fruits  which 
he  Ibimd  in  the  desert  So  Daniel  says  of  himself,  that  he  was 
*'  mourning  three  fidl  weeks,  that  he  ate  no  pleasant  bread  nei- 
ther came  flesh  nor  wine  into  his  moutli."  But  whether  this  fast 
was  more  or  less  rigid,  doubtless  the  Saviour  suffered  greatly 
from  it ;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  the  severest  knawings  of 
hunger  come  upon  him. 

4.  The  scetie  of  the  temptation.  The  scene  of  the  temptation 
was  the  wdderness.     What  wilderness  the  Scripture  refers  to, 
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we  have  no  means  of  determining.  Probably  it  was  one  of  those 
wild,  uninhabited  places  which  abounded  near  the  Jordan.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,  that  the  place  was  a  desert,  a  solitude, 
howling  with  wild  beasts,  and  so  a  fit  place  for  dejection  of  mind, 
aud  the  attacks  of  the  adversary. 

6.  Bat  how  ca#?i«  Jesus  into  tliis  place  of  temptation?  Matthew 
says,  that  he  was  led  up  by  the  Spirit  (tS^  rov  Weifiatog).  Mark 
says,  the  Spirit  driveth  him  (to  Upevfia  avtbv  ix^aXXei) ;  and  J^uke 
again,  that  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  {h  T(p  UwevfAari).  What 
Spirit  do  the  sacred  writers  mean?  Certainly,  the  Holy  Spirit. 
For  the  record  says,  that,  being  fUll  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy 
Spirit  (  nvavfutrog  ayiov),  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit  ( Flpevfiatog),  that 
is,  the  same  Spirit  with  which  he  was  filled.  The  words  of  Luke, 
ovror  ixfitiXkiij  the  Spirit  driveth  him,  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  he  was  borne  away  by  the  powerfid  urgency  of  the  Spirit 
within  him.  The  Flpevfia  here  is  not  the  evil  Spirit,  for  the  word 
never  refers  in  Scripture  to  the  evil  Spirit,  unless  when  con- 
nected with  some  qualifying  word  to  indicate  it  Nor  need  we 
be  stumbled  at  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  of  God  should  lead  the 
Son  of  God  into  temptation.  Christ  came  expressly  to  destroy 
the  works  of  the  de\dl.  Under  the  tempter  and  arch  enemy  of 
man,  the  first  Adam  had  fallen  and  ruined  us  all ;  the  second 
Adam  must  contend  with  and  overcome  the  same,  or  human  re- 
covery would  be  impossible.  Christ,  the  captain  of  our  salvation, 
must  be  made  perfect  through  suffering,  must  be  able  to  succor 
the  tempted  through  experience  of  temptation,  must  bruise  the 
serpent's  head.  It  was,  then,  a  part  of  God's  plan,  that  his  Son 
should  come  into  conflict  with  the  prince  of  evil,  and  get  the 
mastery  of  him.  He  must,  therefore,  be  exposed  to  his  tempta- 
tions, and  to  his  temptations  in  the  severest  forms. 

6*  But  how  is  it  possible  that  a  perfectly  holy  being  should  be 
tempted?  The  question  is  readily  answered,  when  we  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  neigd^m,  from  which  fietQaa&f^vott 
and  fm^a^ofUfog  are  derived,  signifying  to  make  trial  of,  to  tnj, 
God  tempted  or  tried  Abraham ;  wicked  men  tempt  or  try  God ; 
they  are  also  tempted  or  tried  by  their  own  lusts ;  in  other  words, 
men  are  placed  under  powerful  inducements  to  do  evil,  as  they 
sometimes  place  God  under  iwwerful  inducements  to  punish 
them.  Christ  was  led  into  the  wilderness  that  he  might  feel  the 
full  influence  of  the  most  powerful  inducements  to  do  wrong, 

Vol.  XL  No.  41.  14 
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and,  as  our  example  and  Saviour,  resist  them,  maintain  his 
integrity  and  manifest  his  incomiptible  virtue.  It  is,  indeed, 
said,  tliat  Gknl  temi)teth  no  man ;  that  is,  he  never  lays  before 
men  motives  to  evil  that  he  may  lead  them  into  sin,  while  he 
does  place  them  in  circumstances  of  affliction,  trial  and  induce- 
ment to  wrong,  that,  by  opportunities  of  overcoming  evil,  they 
may  manifest  their  loyalty  to  him  and  be  confirmed  in  it 

Znow,  Willi  liiis  idea  ot'  iciiiptauon,  wc  iiave  oniy  to  remember 
that  our  Saviour,  though  Divine,  was  perfectly  human ;  that  he 
had  human  feehngs,  a|)petites  and  susceptibilities,  and  we  shall 
see  that  temptation  is  possible  even  to  a  sinless  nature.  Sup- 
pose a  holy  human  being  famishing  with  hunger ;  suppose  that 
his  suiicrings  arc  so  great,  as  has  sometimes  been  llie  case  with 
starving  persons,  that  he  is  ready  to  tear  the  llesh  from  his  own 
body,  ;Now  place  before  him  a  table  loaded  with  food.  His 
desire  for  it  is  unavoidable  and  inexpressible.  But  God  says, 
touch  it  not.  Nature  insists  on  snatching  a  loaf  But  duty  says. 
No.  Here  arc  the  most  imperious  appetites,  the  most  powerful 
inducements.  But  it  is  possible  lo  conceive  of  a  pei*son  who 
says,  No ;  I'll  sutler,  111  starve,  I'll  die,  but  I  will  not  disobey  God. 
Tlie  inclination  to  ccU  is  almost  irresistible,  but  there  is  not  the 
slightest  disposkimi  to  disobey  God.  Reason  sits  upon  its  throne 
and  exercises  its  power  of  choice.  The  mind  is  made  up  at 
once,  decidedly,  unwaveringly,  and  once  for  all.  Tlie  urgency 
of  nature  to  cat  is  almost  infinite.  But  the  true  man  within  the 
man  says.  No  I  He  says  it  instantly,  he  says  it  cheerfully,  mth- 
out  the  least  murmur  or  disposition  to  murmur.  While  it  is 
almost  naturally  imjjossiblc  to  refrain,  it  is  really  momlly  impos- 
sible to  eat,  under  the  circumstances  supposed.  We  may  say, 
therefore,  of  our  Saviour,  that,  as  a  man,  in  case  of  extreme 
hunger,  he  must  desire  food,  and,  as  a  free  agent,  [)ower  to  grat- 
ify forbidden  desires,  but,  as  a  holy  beings  who  prefers  death  to 
evil,  he  cannot  do  this  Mackcduess  and  sin  against  God.  There 
are  also  mental  as  well  as  physical  susceptibilities  which  belong 
to  human  nature  as  such.  And  it  is  conceivable  that  a  person 
might  have  strong  natund  desires  for  some  forbidden  object  or 
attainment,  beyond  and  above  the  province  of  mere  animal  appe- 
tite, and  that  the  indulgence  or  hnmediatc  denial  of  these  desires 
should  make  the  dilfcrcnce  ift  a  given  instance  between  sin  and 
holiness.  If  this  be  true,  a  holy  being,  independent  of  bodily 
organization,  might  be  subjected  lo  temptation. 
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7.  By  what  agency  was  Jesns  tempted  ?  vno  rov  dia^oloVf  says 
Matthew;  vm  tw  IkctKpii,  says  Mark;  vni  rtw  dw^oXov,  says 
Luke.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  spirits.  But  a  few  words  on  the  subject  seem  neces- 
sary. No  man  can  deny  that  GSod  has  created  other  orders  of 
rational  beings  besides  men ;  or  that  some  of  those  orders  hav^e 
fhUen ;  or  that  a  purely  spiritual  being  can  have  influence  over 
human  minds.  The  New  Testament  teaches  the  existence  of 
angels  and  devils.  '  It  teaches  this  almost  as  plainly  as  it  teaches 
the  existence  of  God.  It  would  require  nearly  as  much  violence 
to  language,  if  we  should  interpret  the  Scriptures  so  as  to  exclude 
fiom  them  the  recognition  of  good  and  evil  spirits,  as  it  would  to 
exdade  the  recognitk>n  of  Gk>d.  Man,  in  his  original  state,  and 
in  his  true  nature,  before  the  apostasy,  is  never  represented  as 
originally  evil ;  it  comes  to  him  first  from  without  There  is  an 
outward  fbrce  which  holds  sway  over  humanity,  and  which  must 
be  destroyed.  Man  fell  being  tempted  by  the  serpent,  elsewhere 
called,  that  old  serpent,  the  deviL  The  first  prediction  concern- 
ing the  Messiah  is,  that  he,  the  seed  of  the  woman,  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head.  When  Christ  came,  he  recognized  the  ex- 
istence of  devils,  and  assumed  to  cast  them  out  He  spoke  of 
an  individual  as  their  leader,  whom  he  called  the  devil,  and  the 
jmnce  of  this  world ;  and  of  his  associates,  as  the  angels  of  the 
devil,  as  devils,  and  the  powers  of  darkness. 

This  indkndual,  a  mighty,  mysterious,  fallen  intelligence,  not, 
however,  omniscient  nor  omnipotent,  the  head  of  a  great  organ- 
ised opposition  to  God,  the  arch  foe  of  man  and  the  prince  of 
evil,  is  the  agent  by  whom  Jesus  is  tempted.  Some,  indeed, 
have  sitpposed  the  occurrences  under  consideration  to  be  a  mere 
representation  of  a  conflict  on  the  part  of  Christ  with  impersonal 
evil.  But  there  is  hardly  more  reason  for  supposing  that  what 
is  here  called  the  devil  is  impersonal,  than  to  suppose  that  what 
is  here  called  Jesus  is  impersonal.  The  principle  of  interpreta- 
,  tion  which  would  remove  the  evil  agent,  as  an  agent,  from  the 
record,  would  remove  our  Saviour  himself  from  the  record,  as  an 
agent  The  only  thing  which  can  be  distorted,  on  exegetical 
grounds,  into  an  aigument  for  supposing  that  the  temptation  is 
anything  other  than  a  narmtive  of  facts,  is  the  use  of  the  prepo- 
sition iv  by  Luke  before  T<p  Tlvevitati,  which  might  allow  us  to 
say  that  Jesus  was  led  in  the  Spirit,  instead  of  saying,  as  one 
translation  does,  that  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit     But  that  this 
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preposidon  often  signifies  by,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament  Greek  will  deny.  Matthew  and  Mark,  moreover, 
use  the  preposition  vno  instead  of  iv^  and  vno  never  signifies  m, 
but  under,  through  and  by,  either  of  which  definitions  would 
require  the  sense  given  in  our  translation.  Besides,  the  same 
passage  which  says  that  he  was  led  up  by  (vno)  the  Spirit,  says 
that  he  was  tempted  by  {vno)  the  devil  If  we  should  say  he  was 
led  up  in  the  Spirit,  then,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  say  that  he 
was  led  up  in  the  devil. 

The  whole  of  Farmer's  argument  (with  the  exception  just 
considered),  that  the  temptation  is  a  vision,  bases  itself  on  mere 
aesthetic  grounds,  which  a  proper  explanation  of  the  passage 
removes.  To  the  idea,  then,  that  the  narrative  is  a  vision,  myth, 
parable,  representation,  we  have  only  to  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  it  whatever.  On  exegetical  grounds,  we  can  no 
more  explain  away  the  reality  of  the  temptation  than  we  can 
explain  away  the  reality  of  the  Saviour's  baptimi,  his  agony  in 
the  garden,  or  even  his  crucifixion. 

8.  General  explanation.  As  the  narrative,  taken  hteratiy,  is 
siipposed  by  some  to  involve  absurdities  and  suppositicHis  shock- 
ing  to  the  feelings,  and  dishonomble  to  Christ,^  we  must  now 
proceed  to  the  explanation  of  it  The  main  objections  to  the 
most  Uteral  interpretation,  then,  are  the  bodily  presence  of  the 
tempter,  and  the  Saviour  sufiering  himself  to  be  thus  taken  from 
place  to  place  by  him,  when  he  knew  who  this  being  was,  and 
knew  his  object.  But  what  reason  is  there  for  supposing  a  bod- 
ily presence  ?  The  prince  of  evil  is  a  spirit ;  if  he  comes  in  his 
true  nature,  he  comes  as  a  spirit  Besides,  Christ  was  tempted 
in  all  respects  as  we  are,  and  we  are  not  tempted  by  Satan  in 
his  bodily  presence  but  by  his  evil  suggestions.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  presented  himself  in  human  form  on  any 
other  occasion,  why  should  he  have  departed  from  his  custom, 
in  the  Saviour's  case  ?  Moreover,  his  hope  of  success  must  have 
depended  upon  his  concealing  his  true  character. 

But,  supposing  only  a  spiritual  presence,  it  is  said  the  Saviour 
must  have  known,  at  once,  both  the  tempter  and  his  designs,  and 
have  refused  all  converse  with  him.     But  this  proceeds  on  the 

1  Such  AS  that  Christ  was  led  about  from  place  to  place  bj  Satan  in  bodily 
form,  followed  Satan  wherever  the  prince  of  evil  was  disposed  to  go  with  him, 
and,  without  resistance,  was  even  carried  throngh  the  air  and  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  temple  bj  him. 
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supposition  that  Jesus,  as  a  man,  knew  all  things,  a  sentiment 
which  the  Scripture  expressly  contradicts.  He  was  once  an 
infant  and  had  only  an  intelligence.  He  grew  in  knowledge  as 
he  grew  in  stature ;  and  in  full  maturity,  he  said  of  one  event, 
of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not  even  the  Son. 
That  he  was  Divine  as  well  as  human,  and  that,  when  he  called 
kis  Divine  nature  into  exercise,  he  was  onmiscient  by  the  power 
of  it,  no  orthodox  Christian  will  deny.  But  that  he  was  also 
human,  and  that  as  such  his  faculties  were  subject  to  human 
limitations,  every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  confesses. 
Speaking  of  him  as  Divine,  no  doubt  God  dwelt  in  him,  and  was 
one  with  him;  but  speaking  of  him  as  human,  it  is  equally  tnie 
that  there  were  times  when  he  confessed  his  weakness,  and  the 
imperfection  of  his  knowledge*  Is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
he  enjoyed  the  full  consciousness  of  his  Deity  and  had  all  his 
Divine  attributes  in  exercise,  during  a  series  of  temptations  by 
which  God  was  fitting  him  to  succor  the  tempted?  We  shall 
the  more  readily  answer  this  question,  if  we  consider  what 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  his  ministry.  During  the  crucifix- 
km,  he  was  bereft  for  a  time  of  cdl  consciousness  of  GocTs  presence, 
and  in  this  state  of  mind  was  subjected,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
anew  to  temptation.  Luke  says,  at  the  close  of  the  scene  in  the 
wilderness,  that  the  devil  departed  from  \nxtifor  a  season,  plainly 
indicating  that  his  attacks  would  be  renewed  at  some  future 
period.  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  on  the  night  of  betmyal, 
the  prince  of  this  world  cometh  and  has  nothing  in  me.  A  few 
hours  afterward,  and  after  the  agony  in  the  garden,  he  says  to 
the  officers  who  came  to  arrest  him,  now  is  your  hour  and  the 
power  of  darkness ;  and  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
says,  that,  when  he  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with 
strong  cryings  and  tears,  he  was  heard  in  that  he  feared.  Put- 
ting these  things  together,  it  is  manifest  that  our  Saviour  was 
subjected  to  a  temptation  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  addressed 
to  his  fears,  and,  from  the  fact  that  he  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me,"  we  infer  that  during  the  strug- 
gle he  was  unsustained  by  any  conscious  presence  of  his  Deity. 
The  natural  inference,  therefore,  is,  that,  in  the  temptations  which 
took  place  at  the  commencement  of  his  ministry,  he  acted  only 
in  his  human  nature,  without  the  knowledge  or  the  power  which 
belonged  to  his  Divine  nature,  and  ^^nthout  other  supports  than 
those  vhich  a  human  being  derives  from  God. 
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Now,  then,  calling  to  mind  that  he  was  tempted  in  all  respects 
as  we  are,  and  so  not  by  the  bodily  presence,  but  by  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  tempter,  and  keeping  in  vieAV  the  other  fact  just 
stated,  viz.  the  hraitation  of  his  knowledge  when  acting  only  as 
a  man,  we  infer  that  as  it  is  with  us,  so  it  must  have  been  with 
him,  viz.  that  the  suggestions  of  the  adversary,  so  long  as  they 
were  innocent,  coiUd  not  be  distinguished  from  his  own  innocent 
thoughts,  and  that  the  presence  of  the  tempter  could  be  known 
only  by  his  temptations  to  evil.  As  we  have  seen  before,  there 
was  time  enough  after  the  termination  of  the  forty  days,  to  have 
visited  a  high  mountain  or  have  returned  to  Jerusalem,  before 
the  entire  conihct  was  ended.  We  suppose  the  temptation, 
then,  to  have  occiurred  aAer  this  manner.  At  the  end  of  forty 
days,  the  tempter,  not  corporially  but  mentally  present,  suggests 
the  idea  of  turning  stones  into  bread.  This  being  contrary  to 
one  of  our  Saviour's  fundamental  principles  of  action,  wliich  was, 
never  to  use  miraculous  powers  for  his  own  rehef,  and  implying 
distrust  in  God  and  the  presumptuous  taking  of  matters  into  liis 
own  hands,  was  immediately  recognized  as  a  temptation,  and 
immediately  repelled.  The  next  attempt  consists  of  two  parts, 
going  to  Jerusalem,  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  the  propo- 
sition to  cast  himself  down.  The  first  part,  by  itself  considered, 
would  be  innocent,  and  the  inducement  to  it  might  not  be  recog- 
nized as  coming  from  the  tempter.  There  might  have  been  im- 
portant reasons  in  the  Saviour's  mind,  why  he  should  go  to  Jeru- 
salem and  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  temple.  And  the  presen- 
tation of  those  reasons,  though  raiily  pressed  upon  him  from 
without,  may  not  have  been  distinguished  from  his  own  thoughts, 
and  so  have  been  innocently  complied  with.  But  when  the  idea 
of  throwing  himself  down,  to  astonish  and  convince  the  multitude 
by  such  a  daring  feat,  relying  on  the  Scripture  that  tlie  angels 
should  bear  him  u]),  was  suggested,  the  Saviour  knew,  in  an 
instant,  that  this  proposition,  involving  an  unbidden  act  of  the 
highest  presumption,  and  the  indulgence  of  unhallowed  pride 
and  vanity,  was  from  the  evil  one,  and  he  instantly  repelled  it. 
So  in  the  last  case,  there  could  be  no  sin  in  ascending  a  moun- 
tain, whether  in  the  desert,  or  having  left  the  desert,  somewhere 
near  Jerusalem.  The  most  cogent  reasons  of  a  good  kind  may 
have  occurred  to  him,  nor  was  there  anything  wrong  in  looking 
round  on  the  kingtloins  of  the  world.  But  the  suggestion  came 
to  accept  dominion  of  them  at  the  hands  of  Satan.     The  bias- 
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phemons  suggestion  indicates  the  source  from  which  it  came, 
and  is  repelled  with  scorn,  and  an  indignant  "  Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan." 

Olshausen,  .whose  commentary  on  this  subject  is  generally 
able  and  judicious,  supposes  that  the  Saviour,  instead  of  actually 
visiting  Jerusalem  and  ascending  the  mountain,  went  through 
with  this  part  of  the  transaction  only  in  mind ;  that  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  and  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  aod  went  up  the 
mountain  and  saw  the  kingdoms,  only  in  imagination.  But  if  we 
admit  the  whole  of  this  idea,  we  may  about  as  well  admit  that 
the  whole  temptaidon  took  place  only  in  imagination,  or,  as  Far- 
m^  and  others  assert,  tjiat  it  was  merely  a  vision,  both  which 
suppositions  Olshausen  himself  rejects  as  untenable. 

The  only  remaining  difficulty  which  needs  to  be  explained,  is 
ccNitained  in  the  declaration,  that  Satan  showed  him  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of 
time.  According  to  the  free  manner  in  which  the  word  all  is 
used  in  Scripture,  we  need  not  suppose  that  the  Saviour  had  a 
view  of  every  kingdom  on  earth,  or  even  of  the  major  part  of  the 
kingdoms.  It  is  said  that  all  Judea,  and  all  Jerusalem,  and  all 
the  coimtry  round  about  Jordan  went  to  John's  baptism.  The 
meaning  obviously  is,  that  vast  multitudes  went,  though  perhaps 
not  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  inhabitants.  We  understand,  then,  by 
the  words  under  consideration,  that  the  Saviour  had  an  instan- 
taneous view  of  the  leading  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  These  may 
naturally  have  come  before  him  as  the  vivid  conceptions  of  a 
mind  highly  excited  by  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  placed, 
and  the  influences  which  were  upon  it.  The  laws  of  Scriptiure 
language  would  be  fulfUled,  we  think,  by  this  supposition, 
though,  as  already  shown,  the  idea  of  going  to  Jerusalem  and 
up  the  mountain,  only  in  mind,  would  require  violence  done  to 
the  text  For  us  to  say  that  we  went  to  Boston  and  to  the  top 
of  the  State-house,  or  that  we  went  to  the  top  of  the  White 
Mountains,  would  be  to  imply,  if  we  gave  no  notice  to  the  con- 
trary, that  we  did  these  acts  literally.  But  if  we  should  say, 
that,  standing  alone  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  pressed  with 
most  trying  thoughts,  we  saw  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in 
a  moment,  we  should  expect  people  to  understand  that  we  saw 
them  as  vivid  conceptions.  We  suppose,  then,  tliat  the  Saviour 
saw  these  kingdoms,  as  vivid  mental  conceptions,  so  vivid,  petf  ^ 
haps,  as  to  become  ahnost  momentary  illusions,  and  that  the 
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tempter  made  use  of  these  conceptions,  to  accomplish  his  infernal 
purposes. 

0.  The  adaptation  of  these  temptations  to  their  object.  That 
they  were  real,  and  that  they  were  powerful,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Think  of  a  starving  man  able  to  satisfy  his  hunger 
by  an  act,  itrong  indeed,  but  by  an  act  which  has  an  innocent  ap- 
pearance, and  for  which  he  might  readily  excuse  himself  under 
the  circumstances.  How, strong  the  inducement!  what  a  nice 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  wiiat  wonderful  conscientiousness, 
what  decided  virtue,  what  noble  self-denial,  does  resistance  im- 
ply [  Think,  again,  of  the  position  of  the  Saviour  in  reference 
to  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  different  character  from  what  the 
Jews  had  expected  in  the  Messiah ;  he  was  of  humble  origin,  a 
stranger,  with  no  splendid  claims  on  their  notice.  He  would 
have  to  encounter  their  prejudices ;  the  chances  were  more  than 
a  hundred  to  one  that  he  would  be  rejected.  Now,  standing  on 
the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  looking  down  along  the  deep 
precipice  on  the  edge  of  which  the  temple  stood,  he  appears,  tn 
the  presence  of  the  people,  at  the  height  of  between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  ground.  Cast  thyself  down  head- 
long, no  injury  will  follow,  the  Scriptures  encourage  the  act, 
promising  that  the  angels  shall  bear  thee  up;  the  multitudes 
thronging  round  the  temple  will  witness  the  astounding  feat,  and 
hail  thee  with  shoutings  and  raptures  as  Messiah  and  King.  The 
choice  is  thus  ofiercd  him  between  a  magnificent  reception  by 
his  countrymen  and  a  life  of  glorious  royalty  on  the  one  hand, 
or  contempt  and  rejection  on  the  other.  If  wc  cannot  fully  sym- 
pathize with  the  trials  of  tliis  temptation,  it  is  only  because  we 
cannot  enter  into  the  circumstances.  We  forget  that  Christ  was 
completely  human.  In  the  last  temptation,  it  %vas  made  appar- 
ent to  the  Saviour  that  he  could  become  jirince  of  the  w^orld  on 
the  same  conditions,  on  which  many  of  the  greatest  potentates 
had  received  their  j)ower,  viz.  by  a  disregard  to  what  is  right,  by 
casting  off  allegiance  to  (Tod ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by 
bowing  down  to  Satan.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Tamerlane,  Najx)- 
leon,  so  far  as  men  can  judge,  obtained  supremacy  in  this  way. 
Instigated  by  ambition,  they  fought  their  way  to  the  heights  of 
worldly  power  and  fame.  They  acted  for  self-aggrandizeuient 
and  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  under  the  infiuence  and  patronage 
*  of  the  prince  of  this  world,  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
wliich  ever  worketh  in  the  cliildren  of  disobedience.     To  a  min4 
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which  had  the  least  innate  conrnption,  the  least  worldly  ambition, 
this  would  have  been  a  powerful  temptation,  probably  an  irre- 
sistible one.  The  aspirant  for  fame  would  not  need,  perhaps, 
to  recognize  the  supremacy  of  Satan,  in  so  many  words  or  in 
forms.  Only  let  him  cast  off  the  fear  of  God,  and  learn  to  call 
evil  good  nnder  the  blinding  influence  of  specious  pretences, 
and  he  beccmies,  of  course,  a  high  subject  of  man's  arch  tempter. 
Such  a  temptation,  though  hke  the  others  it  found  nothing  in 
Christ  corresponding  to  it,  no  inward  corruption  on  which  its 
fires  could  kindle,  was  the  most  powerful  temptation  which  that 
plerless  spirit  of  darkness  could  invent 

10.  The  representative  character  of  these  temptations.  They 
represent  three  great  dasses  of  temptations  by  which  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  assailed.  The  first  is  addressed  to  the  physical 
appetites.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  susceptibihties  and  infirmities 
of  sense.  He  who  could  maintain  his  integrity,  under  such  cir- 
cnmstances  as  those  in  which  Jesus  was  placed,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  man  of  impregnable  virtue  as  respects  his  whole 
animal  nature.  The  second  is  addressed  to  a  love  of  admjration 
and  applause,  which  is  natural  to  men.  Nothing  is  sweeter  to 
ike  mass  of  mankind  than  that  incense  of  praise  which  follows 
great  achievements.  Here,  in  this  third  department  of  human 
habiUties,  was  Jesus  vigorously  assailed.  Coming  off  victorious, 
he  shows  himself  forever  incapable  of  seduction,  by  any  possible 
offer,  from  this  source.  The  third  was  addressed  to  a  mental 
susceptibility,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  universal  among  men,  the  love 
of  power  and  possession.  He  who  could  resist  the  offer  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  all  the  splendors  attending  supre- 
macy over  them,  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  every  possi- 
ble allurement  of  wealth,  glory  and  power.  Nor  can  any  temp- 
tation be  conceived  of,  under  which  a  person  would  be  likely  to 
fell,  who  had  triumphantly  overcome  the  three  in  question.  In 
the  victory  thus  obtained,  man  has  a  captain  of  salvation,  a  per- 
fect example  of  moml  heroism,  in  maintaining  allegiance  to  the 
right 

11.  The  manner  in  which  Christ  resisted  the  devil  commends 
itself  te  imitation.  He  did  it  instantly,  decidedly,  and  by  the 
word  of  God.  He  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
specious  arguments  of  the  adversary,  not  even  by  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures.  But  having  a  clear  sense  of  right,  and  a 
firm  will,  answering  Scripture,  wrongly  applied,  by  plain  afltaia- 
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tions  of  tmtli,  he  triumphed  for  himself  and  for  mankind.  As  hn- 
iTianity  fell  with  the  first  Adam,  under  the  power  of  the  tempter, 
so  was  the  way  prepared  for  it  to  rise  again  through  the  victories 
of  the  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness.  Whoever  believes  in 
Christ,  and  would  resolutely  follow  him,  in  a  course  of  instanta- 
neous, decided  resistance  to  evil,  might  soon  rise,  tlirough  grace, 
to  an  almost  superhuman  dignity,  in  the  scale  of  being. 

12.  The  rewards  of  temptation  vanquished.  "  Then  the  angels 
came  and  ministered  unto  him."  Full  of  blissful  thoughts,  and  . 
encouraged  by  these  beauteous  spirits,  Christ  went  forth  to  toil 
and  suffering,  having  the  peace  of  God  within  him  and  his  gloi^ 
round  about  him.  Let  men  also  resist  evil,  fleeing  to  Christ  for 
succor  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  and  angels,  who  still  minister 
unto  the  heirs  of  salvation,  vnW  come  to  them,  and  the  joy  of 
Jesus  will  fill  their  heaxts. 

13.  A  single  remark  on  the  discrepancy  in  the  order  of  these 
temptations,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelists,  will  finish  what  we 
designed  to  say  on  the  subject.  According  to  Matthew,  the 
second  temptation  is  that  whose  scene  of  action  is  the  pinnacle 
of  the  tem[)le,  while  the  third  has  reference  to  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  In  Luke,  the  order  is  reversed.  Matthew,  by  the 
use  of  tlie  particle  totty  with  Avhich  he  introduces  the  fifth  verse, 
and  nakiVy  wliich  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth,  shows 
clearly  that  he  intends  to  designate  the  exact  order  in  which 
the  several  events  occurred,  while  the  general  and  free  manner 
employed  by  the  other  evangehsts  shows  with  equal  clearness, 
that  he  meant  simi)ly  to  present  the  facts  without  regard  to  the 
order  of  occurrences. 


'ft<*ibl   ff\  i*iw^t^  4JwnrO(  f  .»  ipibifff^ 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  MICHIGAN.i 
By  James  R.  Boise,  M.  A^  Professor  in  the  Universit j  of  Michignn. 

Michigan  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  State  in  the  year 
1835.  Since  that  period,  its  career  has  been  rapid  and  brilliant 
in  many  respects.  The  increase  of  its  popiilatkHi,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  agricultural  and  mineral  wes^th,  and  the  decided 
steps  which  it  has  taken  in  many  of  the  leading  reforms  of  the 
day,  give  it  a  rank  and  position  seldom  attained  in  the  brief 
period  of  eighteen  years.  Should  an  intelligent  man  £rom  the 
heart  of  New  England  be  suddenly  and  unccmsciously  transported 
to  one  of  the  towns  of  Michigan,  though  he  might  not  at  first  be 
able  to  define  his  position,  he  would  not,  at  all  events,  be  coasoioiis 
of  aAy  change  of  longitude.  Pleasant  mansions,  cultivated  gar- 
dens, an  active  and  intelligent  looking  people,  would  still  sor- 
round  him.  Such  a  civilization  could  not  have  grown  up  on  the 
spot  in  so  brief  a  period.  It  has  been  tran^anted,  and  retains 
ess^itially  the  same  characteristics  with  the  more  easterly  region 
firom  which  it  came.  But  as  the  new  land  to  be  occupied  was 
better  than  the  old  which  had  been  left,  it  was  natural  that  men 
of  enterprise  and  experience  should  maJte  attempts  at  improve- 
ments in  some  things.  The  system  which  our  New  England 
fathers  adopted  for  extending  the  advantages  of  education  to  all 
classes  of  the  people,  has  been  long  and  justly  praised ;  but, 
excellent  as  that  system  unquestionably  is,  the  founders  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,  in  adopting  its  leading  provisions,  ventured 

^  F^^mlar  Edmestkm :  for  the  vee  of  P«reiitB  mkI  Teachers,  and  for  jonng 
persons  of  both  sexes.  Prepared  and  pnUisbed  in  aeoordance  with  a  resolntioii 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentatires  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  Bj  Ira 
Mayhew,  ▲.  IL,  late  Snperintenient  of  Pnblie  Instruction.  19ew  York :  Harper 
4  Brothers.  1S50. 

System  of  Pnblie  Instruction  and  Pmnarr  Sdiool  Law  of  lifieh^an.  Pro- 
p«ed  by  Praads  W.  Shearman,  Superintendent  of  PnbBc  Instruction.  Lansing, 
Micfa.  1S5S. 

A  Disconne  deliTered  by  Henry  P.  Tappan,  D.  D.,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  Inauguration  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
December  21,  ISftS. 
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to  introduce  into  it  some  changes  which  are  claimed  to  be  im- 
provements. To  examine  some  of  these  points,  with  a  view  to 
determine  whether  any  improvements  of  this  kind  have  already 
been  made,  or,  more  especially,  can  still  be  made,  is  our  present 
object 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  this  examination,  it  may  be 
well  to  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  the  publications  named  at  the 
head  of  our  Article.  These  may  be  considered  the  offspring,  as 
well  as  the  representatives,  of  the  educational  movement  in 
Mchigan;  and  from  them  we  draw  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  information  on  this  subject. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Superintendent  May  hew  contains  a  series  of 
well-written  essays  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  pmctical 
and  general  education.  It  is  a  book  for  the  people,  and  cannot 
fail  to  exert  a  healthful  and  elevating  influence.  That  feature 
of  it  which  appears  to  us  the  most  striking  of  all,  is  the  decidedly 
religious  tone  which  everywhere  pervades  it.  The  following 
paragraph  is  of  so  much  importance  in  itself,  and  presents,  also, 
so  clearly  the  general  character  and  scope  of  the  whole  work, 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  entire. 

"  la  the  next  place,  the  idea  that  man  is  a  being  destined  to  an  immortal  ex- 
istence, is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  overlooked.  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  best  methods  of  training  raen  for  the  profession  of  a  soldier,  of  a  naval  offi- 
cer, of  a  merchant,  of  a  physician,  of  a  lawyer,  of  a  clergyman,  and  of  a  states- 
man J  but  I  know  of  no  treatise  on  this  subject,  which,  in  connection  with  other 
subordinate  aims,  has  for  its  grand  object,  to  develop  that  train  of  instruction 
which  is  most  appropriate  for  man,  considered  as  a  candidate  for  immortality. 
This  is  the  more  nuaccoun table,  since,  in  the  works  alluded  to,  the  eternal  des- 
tiny of  human  beings  is  not  called  in  question,  and  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a 
general  position  which  cannot  be  denied ;  yet  the  means  of  instruction  requisite 
to  guide  them  in  safety  to  their  final  destination,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
employments  of  their  everlasting  abode,  are  either  overlooked,  or  referred  to  in 
general  terms,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  particular  consideration.  To  admit 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  yet  to  leave  out  the  con- 
sideration of  it,  in  a  system  of  mental  iusti*uction,  is  both  impious  and  prcposter* 
ous,  and  inconsistent  with  the  principle  on  which  we  generally  act  in  otlier  cases^ 
which  requires  that  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  should  occupy  our  chief  atten- 
tion. If  man  is  oidy  a  transitory  inhabitant  of  tliis  lower  world ;  if  he  is  journey* 
ing  to  another  and  more  important  scene  of  action  and  enjoyment ;  if  his  abode 
in  this  higher  scene  is  to  be  permanent  and  eternal  j  and  if  the  course  of  instruc* 
tion  through  which  he  now  passes  has  an  important  bearing  on  his  happiness  ia 
that  state,  and  his  preparation  for  its  enjoyments  —  if  all  this  be  true,  then  surely 
CYcry  system  of  education  must  be  glaringly  defective,  which  either  overlooks  0^ 
throws  into  the  shade  the  immortal  destination  of  human  beingsi" 
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Would  that  all  practical  educators,  and  all  works  on  education, 
at  least  recognized  the  same  just  and  rational  views !  Certainly 
it  seems  too  plain  to  admit  of  controversy,  that  all  theories  of 
education  which  do  not  take  into  account  our  future  and  infinitely 
more  extended  life,  must  be  radically  defective.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  deem  a  discussion  of  the  interests  of  education 
always  in  place  in  a  theological  Review.  It  is  only  because  we 
bold  to  this  theory  of  education,  that  we  believe  its  universal 
difiusion  to  be  the  great  hope  of  our  country,  the  main  support 
of  a  free  government ;  and  we  are  the  more  rejoiced  to  see  such 
principles  asserted  by  men  occupying  high  positions  in  society, 
now  that  these  very  principles  are  in  many  places  called  in  ques* 
tion  or  directly  assailed.  Far  distant  be  the  day  when  the  reli* 
gions  element  in  our  common-school  education  shall  be  excluded 
on  the  fhlse  charge  of  sectarianism.  We  do  not,  indeed,  advo* 
cate  the  teaching  of  dogmatic  theology  in  primary  schools; 
although  we  should  not  consider  even  this  so  <kuigerou8  as  diffi* 
cult  We  are  not  aware  that  this  is  anywhere,  even  now, 
attempted.  But  if  the  constant  recognition  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  principles  of  Christianity  is  sectaimnism,  we  must 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  loving  and  fostering  this  evil ;  and 
we  verily  believe  that,  when  this  kind  of  sectarianism  entirely 
ceases  in  our  common  schools,  then  will  their  peculiar  value,  as 
a  means  of  perpetuating  our  free  institutions,  be  at  an  end ;  or, 
as  a  Jewish  historian  would  be  likely  to  speak  of  such  an  event, 
then  will  the  Lord  God  withdraw  his  favor  from  us. 

The  second  treatise  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  Article,  is  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  public  instruction  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  and  contains  a  digest  of  all  the  laws  and 
documents  relating  to  this  subject  It  is  lucid,  systematic  and 
thorough.  Without  any  attempt  at  "  fine  writing,"  it  furnishes 
what  every  sensible  man  values  far  more  highly,  distinct  and 
reliable  information,  in  a  direct,  perspicuous  and  vigorous  style. 
To  those  who  seek  information  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats, 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  Tappan  presetits  substan- 
tially the  opinions  which  are  contained  in  his  more  extended 
work  on  University  Education.  The  greater  condensation,  how» 
ever,  which  was  necessary  in  a  single  address,  has  given  to  his 
views  a  sharper  outline,  and  if  possible,  greater  distinctness^ 
while  the  consciousness  of  his  new  and  responsible  position 
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infused  a  new  grace  into  Ms  style  and  fresh  inspiration  into  his 
thoughts.  ^  f* 

In  reviewing  the  brief  history  of  education  in  Michigan,  we 
have  been  struck  with  the  remarkable  unity  of  plan  and  of 
action,  which  has,  on  the  whole,  all  things  considered,  thus 
far  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  State.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  discordant  elements  which  have  now  and  then  been 
developed,  arising  in  part,  no  doubt,  from  the  janing  interests 
and  the  rivalry  of  diiierent  religious  sects,  and  in  part  from  the 
animosities  of  political  parties,  we  challenge  any  other  State  to 
present  the  same  spectacle  of  resolute  determination  to  cnish 
every  attempt  at  disunion,  and  of  triumph  in  placing  the  interests 
of  education  on  a  sure  basis,  high  above  the  raging  waves  of 
political  and  religious  faction.  The  annual  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  the  frequent  debates,  in  the  State  Legislature, 
on  the  subject  of  education,  all  tend  to  strengthen  one's  confi- 
dence in  the  determination  of  the  people  of  the  State  not  to 
commit  so  sacred  a  charge  to  unscrupulous  men,  and  not  to  allow 
the  symmetry  of  a  beautiful  and  well -de  vised  plan  to  be  broken  or 
marred.  AU hough  too  little  time  has  as  yet  elapsed  to  see  the 
mature  fruits  of  this  unity  of  plan  and  action,  it  requires  no  pecu- 
liar projihetic  power  to  predict  the  most  beneficial  results.  The 
State  of  Michigan  contains  nearly  as  many  square  miles  as  the 
whole  of  New  England,  with  a  soil  far  more  productive,  and 
with  almost  unequalled  mineral  wealth.  It  will  not  be  very  long 
before  the  population  of  Michigan,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase, 
will  be  nearly  equal  to  that  oi'  New  England.  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose that  the  whole  of  New  England  were  united  in  one  State, 
and  that  all  of  its  educational  interests  were  subjected  to  one 
judicious  system,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  one  university. 
Let  us  snpposc  that  all  of  the  wealth  invested  in  college  edifices 
and  grounds,  in  libraries,  in  cabinets,  and  in  museums,  were 
united,  and  that  all  of  the  students  and  professors  of  New  Eng- 
land colleges  and  universities  were  brought  together,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  single  well-organized  whole,  is  it  not  apparent  that, 
for  every  person  who  is  seeking  an  education,  the  advantages  of 
such  a  university  would  far  surpass  those  of  any  college  or  uni- 
versity now  existing  in  this  country?  Would  it  not  rival  the 
best  universities  of  the  old  world?  It  is  perfectly  clear  that 
what  we  most  need  in  this  country  for  the  perfection  of  the 
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highest  institutions  of  learning,  is,  not  so  much  the  invention  of 
new  tiieories  of  education,  nor  the  lapse  of  centuries  to  secure 
the  gro^rth  of  our  so-called  i3^ant  institutions,  as  well-concerted 
and  united  action.  The  first  university  in  the  world  is  not  half 
80  old  as  many  of  our  in/ant  institutions.  While  the  University 
of  Berhn,  which  was  founded  in  1810,  attained  at  once  the  sta*> 
tare  and  strength  and  wisdom  of  manhood,  many  of  the  New 
En^and  colleges  of  equal  or  greater  age,  are  not  yet  far  removed 
fiom  infcmcy  I  The  causes  of  these  phenomena  are  too  apparent 
to  require  comment  While^  therefore,  the  wisest  practical 
educators  of  New  England  unceasingly  regret  the  existence 
among  them  of  so  many  small  colleges,  instead  of  a  few  larger 
institntions  of  learning,  and  are  aiming,  in  the  host  way  they  caii« 
to  rentedy  this  eviU  the  people  of  Michigan  have  no  such  obsta* 
des  to  overoome*  no  old  system  to  pull  down,  upon  the  ruins  of 
which  they  are  to  constmet  a  new  and  better ;  they  have  abready 
— to  the  praise  of  their  firmness  be  it  said — a  system  which, 
whatever  other  defects  it  may  exhibit,  possesses  at  least  the 
merit  of  consistent  unity. 

Another  point  worthy  of  particular  notice,  is,  the  provisuMi 
which  the  State  has  made,  or  is  making,  for  the  gratuitous 
instruction  of  its  sons  in  all  departments  of  study,  from  the  most 
elementary  schools  to  the  highest  professional  education.  The 
tuition  is  free  even  in  the  University.  So  far  as  our  knowledge 
extends,  no  other  State  in  the  Union,  and  no  other  country,  ha« 
yet  taken  this  important  step.  While  New  England  has  long 
boasted  of  her  superiority  over  every  country  of  the  old  worid, 
in  the  provisions  which  she  has  made  for  the  education  of  chil* 
dren,  Michigan  may,  with  not  less  pride,  boast  that  she  alone 
has  perfected  the  plan,  in  offering  gratuitous  education,  not  only 
to  children  and  youth,  but  also  to  persons  of  maturer  years, 
whether  they  may  wish  to  prepare  for  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, or  to  push  their  investigations  in  science  and  philosophy 
beyond  the  usual  routine  of  study.  It  is  as  unnecessary  to  en- 
large upon  the  advantages  of  this  generous  provision,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  anticipate  the  full  benefit  which  may  ultimately 
result  from  it 

But  that  which  has  chiefly  arrested  our  attention,  in  reading 
the  history  of  education  in  Michigan,  is  the  striking  announce- 
ment that  the  system  which  has  been  adopted,  was  framed  in 
imitation  of  that  which  prevails  in  Prussia.     Leaping  beyond 
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the  older  New  En^and  States,  and  passing  by  the  imperfect 
school-systems  of  England  and  France,  the  first  settlers  of  this 
new  State  looked  for  a  model,  not,  indeed,  as  an  object  of  ser- 
vile  imitation,  bnt  as  affording  the  best  outhnes  to  a  system 
which  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  symme* 
trical  and  perfect  in  existence.  While  Michigan  was  yet  a  ter- 
ritory, important  steps  had  been  taken  by  Congress  to  provide 
for  ^e  cause  of  education  by  setting  apart  ample  tracts  of  land, 
the  avails  of  which  should  constitute  a  permanent  fund  to  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  this  object.  On  the  first  organization  of 
a  State  government,  although  many  features  of  the  present  sys* 
tem  of  pubhc  instruction  had  been  marked  out  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  responsible  task  of  arranging  the  details  of  this  system 
was  committed  to  the  first ''  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc* 
lion,"  the  Bev.  J.  D.  Pierce,  a  man  of  liberal  education,  of  en- 
lightened policy  and  of  comprehensive  views.^  Respecting  this 
system,  Mt.  Superintendent  Shearman  remarks : 

'*  The  sjstem  of  Public  Instraction  which  was  intended  to  be  established  bj 
the  framers  of  the  Ck>n8titotion,  the  conception  of  the  office,  of  its  province,  its 
powers  and  daties,  were  derircd  firom  Fntssia.  That  system  consisted  of  three 
degrees.  Primary  instraction,  oorresponding  to  our  district  schools;  secondaiy 
instraction,  oommanicated  in  schools  called  Gymnasia;  and  the  highest  instrac- 
tion, communicated  in  the  Universities.  The  superintendence  of  this  entire  sys- 
tem, which  was  formed  in  1819,  was  intrusted  to  a  minister  of  State,  called  the 
Bfinister  of  Public  Instraction,  and  embraced  everything  which  belonged  to  the 
moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people."  * 

Again,  in  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Tappan,  the  idea 
is  presented  in  a  strong  light,  that  Michigan,  in  its  system  of 
education,  has  adopted  for  a  model  the  system  of  Prussia.  As 
this  subject  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  must  be  one  of  gene- 
ral interest,  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  compare,  as  well  as  we 
can,  the  model  with  the  copy,  more  especially  to  discover  whether 
any  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  latter. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  what  is  the  Prussian  system 
of  education?  The  main  classification  of  Primary  Schools, 
Gymnasia  and  Universities,  has  above  been  given.  Of  the  pri- 
mary schools,  we  need  not  speak  particularly.  Our  impression 
is,  that  they  are  every  way  inferior  to  the  same  grade  of  schools 
in  this  country.     Not  only  is  there  far  less  attention  paid  to  ren- 

■ 

1  Mr.  Pierce  is  a  pjaduatc  of  Brown  University  of  the  class  of  1822. 

*  Public  Instruction  and  School  Law,  p.  18. 
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der  them  comfortable  and  decent,  but  the  range  of  studies  is 
narrower,  and  the  acquisitions  of  the  pupils  are  more  limited* 
One  important  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  primary  schools 
of  Prussia  distinguishes  them  from  the  corresponding  schools  of 
this  country ;  though  established  by  law,  the  State  does  not  pro*' 
vide  gratuitous  instruction  in  them.  Every  parent  is  compelled 
to  send  his  children  to  school,  but  he  is  also  compelled  to  pay 
for  tlie  instruction  of  every  child  This  system  may  appear  to  % 
Pnissiaji  far  more  equitable  than  ours,  but  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  persuade  any  American  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt 
it  in  this  oouatry.  An  important  feature  in  t^e  instruction  itself, 
imparted  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia,  deserves  also  to  be 
noticed.  The  principal  dogmas  of  the  established  church  aro 
taught  to  every  child,  and  thus  an  intimate  connection  is  kept 
up  between  the  school  and  the  church,  arising  primarily  from 
the  acknowledged  ooonection  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  It 
is  scarcely  necess€ury  to  say,  ^at  nothing  of  ^us  kind  yet  exists 
in  Michigan. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  intermediate  schools, 
or  Gymnasia,  somewhat  more  particularly ;  and,  in  the  first  place^ 
we  may  mention  the  important  fact,  that  they  are  intended  ex« 
elustvely  for  boys.  The  higher  education  of  females  is  by  no 
meana  encouraged  to  the  same  degree  in  Germany  as  in  this 
country.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  anything  hke  a  thorough 
education  among  ladies,  is  decidedly  unpopular;  and  the  few 
German  women,  who  so  far  cast  aside  the  restraints  of  their  sex» 
as  to  venture  upon  higher  studies  or  upon  authorships,  are  com* 
monly  dignified  with  the  not  very  pleasing  epithet  of  blaue 
S^rimtpfe  {bhie  stockings). 

Thus  far,  whatever  diflferenceB  have  been  pointed  out  between 
the  Prussian  and  Michigan  systems  of  education,  have  been, 
aeoording  to  our  standard  of  judgment,  in  fkvor  of  the  latter. 
At  this  point,  our  self-adulation  must  terminate ;  and  we  shall 
often  be  compelled,  if  we  exercise  common  candor,  to  acknowl* 
edge  that  much  remains  for  us  to  do  befbre  we  approach  very 
near  to  the  standard  which  we  have  set  up.  It  is  certainly  not 
unprofitable  to  view  simultaneously  our  own  imperfections  and 
flie  way  in  which  they  are  avoided  by  others. 

To  gain  some  definite  idea  of  a  Prussian  Gymnasium,  we 
need  to  consider  at  what  ftge  a  boy  is  usually  admitted  to  it,  how 
kmg  he  remains,  and  what  are  the  studies  pursued  therein; 
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also  to  know  something  of  the  nnmber  and  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  usually  employed.  Of  the  six  Gymnasia  in  Berhn,  we 
may  select  the  Friedrich  Werdersche  as  a  fair  example  of  the 
Prussian  Gymnasia  generally.  Before  us  lies  a  "Programm" 
of  the  public  examination  which  was  held  in  the  hall  ( Horsaal) 
of  this  Gymnasium  in  April,  1851.  Such  a  "  Programm"  answers 
in  some  respects  to  the  catalogue  of  an  American  college. 
From  this  pubUcation,  we  abstract  the  foUovring  items  of  infor- 
mation. The  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  Semester  of  the  cur- 
rent year  was  445 ;  in  the  second  Semester,  469.  These  were 
divided  into  eight  classes  or  years ;  for,  to  pass  firom  one  class  to 
the  next  higher,  a  year's  study,  at  least,  is  ordinarily  required 
In  the  year  1851,  only  fifteen  went  from  this  Gymnasium  to  the 
University.  Of  this  fifteen,  thirteen  had  spent  two  years,  instead 
of  one,  in  the  highest  class  (Prima),  and  two  had  spent  ttco  yean 
and  a  half  in  the  same  class.  This  would  make  nine  years  (nt 
nine  and  a  half  for  the  entire  course.  The  average  of  the  ages 
of  these  fifteen,  of  whom  the  oldest  was  twenty  and  the  youngest 
fifteen,  was  eighteen  years.  This  may  be  accepted  in  general 
as  a  fair  average  of  the  different  ages  of  students  on  entering 
the  German  universities.  If,  therefore,  we  alk>w  eight  years  for 
the  Gymnasium,  the  usual  age  for  commencing  the  studies  of 
the  Gymnasium  would  consequently  be  ten.  But  another  ques- 
tion, and  one  equally  important  with  the  length  of  time  spent  at 
the  Gymnasium,  is,  what  are  the  studies  pursued  during  these 
eight  years,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  eighteen  ?  The  principal 
studies  are  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  Mathematics,  History, 
and  the  Natural  Sciences ;  and  the  relative  amount  of  time  givea 
to  these  studies  respectively  is  represented  as  follows :  Latin, 
Time  and  a  fourth;  Greeks.,  four  and  a  fourth;  German,  two  and  a 
half;  French,  two  and  five-eighths ;  Mathematics,  three  and  sevens 
eighths;  History  and  Geography,  three  and  five-eighths;  the  Nat- 
ural Sciences,  one  and  a  fourth.  The  study  of  Latin  is  com* 
menced  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  and  continued  through  to 
the  end  of  it,  in  at  least  nine  lessons  each  week,  and  through  two 
years  (the  Ober  and  Unter  Secunda),  in  ten  lessons  weekly. 
Greek  is  commenced  on  the  third  year  from  the  beginning  (in 
the  class  called  Quarta),  and  is  continued  through  the  remaining 
six  years,  in  four  weekly  lessons  the  first  year  of  the  study,  and 
subsequently  in  six  weekly  lessons.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
prominence  given  to  the  study  of  Greek,  and  especially  of  Iiatin, 
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constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  in  this  course  of  study.  The 
nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  Friedrich  Werdersche 
Gymnasium  in  the  year  1851,  was  twenty-six.  This  would  ren- 
der the  work  of  the  individual  teachers  comparatively  hght,  and 
would  admif^  of  a  sufficiently  extended  division  of  labor.  These 
teachers  are  all  thoroughly  educated  men,  the  most  of  them 
being  Doctors  of  Philosophy,  and  many  of  them  being  well 
known  as  authors. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  present,  in  a  somewhat  statistical 
form,  an  idea  of  a  German  Gynmasium ;  and  now  the  question 
arises,  what  have  we  in  this  country  corresponding  to  it  ?  What 
is  there  now  existing  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  which,  with  a 
change  of  names,  would  be  above  described  ?  We  think  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  anything.  Do  the  Union  Schools 
or  the  Academies  answer  to  the  above  description  ?  The  Union 
Schools  correspond  to  the  so-called  High  Schools  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  Academies  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  Acad- 
emies of  other  States.  Now,  setting  aside  the  limited  number 
of  teachers  in  these  American  schools,  and  sapng  nothing  of 
their  qualifications  to  teach  when  compared  with  the  Professors 
in  the  German  Gynmasia,  what  degree  of  correspondence  is 
found  in  the  course  of  study  ?  Afler  somewhat  extended  obser- 
vation, we  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  two  years  may  be 
considered  the  average  length  of  time  devoted  by  American 
students  to  a  preparation  for  the  college  or  the  university. 
Many  persons  have  been  admitted  to  the  best  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  our  country  after  a  much  less  period  of  preparatory 
study.  In  general,  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  would  be 
required  on  entering  the  Unter  Tertia  of  a  Prussian  Gymnasium 
(that  is,  the  fourth  year  from  the  beginning),  would  gain  admis- 
sion to  any  American  college  or  university ;  in  other  words,  the 
first  three  yeaxs  t>f  the  Gymnasium,  oniiuing  tlie  last  five,  would 
be  fully  equivalent  to  an  ordinary  preparation  for  an  Ameri- 
can college  I  We  forbear  to  institute  further  cx>mparisons  be- 
tween things  which  have  so  Uttle  in  coumion  as  a  German 
Gymnasium  and  an  American  Academy. 

It  will  not  be  sup|)osed  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  existence 
of  some  honorable  exceptions  to  the  general  character  of  Ameri- 
can schools  preparatory  to  the  imiversity.  That  the  exception 
IB  this  case  should  soon  <ake  the  place  of  the  rule»  is  our  most 
aident  desire.    It  should,  also,  be  mentioned  in  this  connection, 
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that  the  far-sighted  men  who  first  framed  the  educational  system 
of  Michigan,  and  who  looked  to  Prussia  for  a  model,  contem- 
plated the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools,  which  they 
denominated  "  Branches  o(  the  University,"  which,  in  their  main 
features,  should  come  nearer  to  the  German  Gymnasium  than 
anything  now  existing  in  this  country.  This  plan,  the  very 
thought  of  which  animates  us  with  the  most  pleasing  hope, 
was  once  partially  commenced,  but  was  abandoned  in  a  time  of 
financial  embarrassment,  and  the  execution  of  it  has  never  yet 
been  resumed.  It  has  not,  however,  been  lost  sight  of;  for  we 
find,  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
for  the  year  1851,  the  following  decided  language: 

"No  misfortane  has  ever  occurred  to  this  Institution  (the  University)  equal 
in  extent  to  that  which  has  grown  out  of  th&t  system  of  policy,  which  has  per- 
mitted or  rendered  necessary,  perhaps,  the  abandonment  of  branches;  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  of  the  first  importance,  if  the  means  of  the  Institution  will  per- 
mit the  outlay  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  for  any  purpose,  that  it  should  be 
directed  into  this  channel.  It  b  the  settled  judgment  of  this  department,  that  so 
soon  at  least  as  the  debt  is  extingubbcd,  further  efToft  and  renewed  exertion 
should  be  made,  that  the  University  *■  may  represent  itself  in  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  through  its  branches.'  Reasons  are  multiplied,  indicating  this 
policy  as  the  only  means  of  filling  up  the  Institution,  and  guarding  against  tho 
multiplication  of  sectarian  colleges.** 

Whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  State  of  Michigan, 
under  present  circumstances,  to  attempt  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  the  University,  or  to  aim  at  the  elevation  of  the 
Union  Schools  and  Academies,  so  as  to  fill  the  vacant  space,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  something 
of  this  kind  must  sooner  or  later  be  done,  before  the  educational 
system  of  the  State  can  attain  anything  like  tlie  completeness 
which  is  desirable ;  nor  do  we  deem  this  deficiency  by  any  means 
a  peculiarity  of  Michigan,  but  a  weak  point  wliich  belongs  to 
her  in  common  with  all  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union.  To 
Michigan  almost  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  discovering  the 
deficiency,  and  of  aiming  to  remedy  it 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  compare  the  Prussian  and  the  Michi* 
gan  idea  of  a  University.  But  to  gain  a  correct  conception  of 
the  former  is  by  no  means  easy ;  for,  although  we  have  in  this 
country  frequent  and  apparently  full  descriptions  of  the  German 
Universities,  nothing  is  more  difficult  for  an  American  than  to 
form  a  just  notion  of  them,  without  entering  a  German  Univer* 
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sity,  and  becoming  for  a  time  a  part  of  it ;  thus  seeing  it  in  full 
and  perfect  operation.  A  University  in  Germany  contains  four 
Faculties,  one  of  Medicine,  one  of  Law,  one  of  Theology,  and 
one  of  Philosophy.  The  Faculty  of  an  American  college  corres- 
ponds very  nearly  to  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  a  German 
University.  Have  we  not,  then,  in  such  an  organization  as  Yale 
College  or  Cambridge  University,  where  these  four  Faculties 
exist,  a  true  representation  of  a  German  University  ?  At  first 
sight  it  appears  that  we  have;  but,  setting  aside  the  superior 
collateral  advantages  of  a  German  University  over  anything 
which  exists  in  this  country — the  incomparably  superior  libra- 
ries, the  works  of  art,  the  cabinets  for  the  illustration  of  natural 
science,  and  the  far  more  numerous  corps  of  professors  —  there 
remains  still  one  important  feature  which  distinguishes  the  two. 
The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  in  an  American  imiversity  gives 
instruction  to  students  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  looking  for- 
ward to  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and  who  subsequently 
come  under  the  instmction  of  one  of  the  other  Faculties.  In  a 
German  university,  this  is  seldom  the  case,  but  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  has  students  of  the  same  attainments  with  the  other 
Fkculties,  who  are  pursuing  the  study  of  philosophy  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  not  as  a  preparation  for  their  profession.  The  method 
of  imparting  instruction,  also,  by  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy,  dif- 
fers in  this  country  from  that  of  the  other  Faculties.  It  is  either 
exclusively,  or  in  a  great  measure,  by  question  and  answer,  as 
in  the  German  Gymnasium.  Not  so  in  the  Grerman  universities ; 
in  the  department  of  Philosophy,  under  which  head  are  included 
Philology,  History,  Mathematics,  and  the  general  principles  of 
the  Natuml  Sciences,  the  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  lectures, 
as  in  the  professional  schools  of  this  country.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  perhaps,  that  the  colleges  of  this  country  are  said  to 
resemble  the  German  Gymnasia  rather  than  any  department  in 
the  Grerman  Universities.  In  accordance  with  this  view.  Presi- 
dent Tappan,  in  his  inaugural  address,  remarks : 

"  In  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Departments  of  the  Unirersitj  of  Michigan, 
we  find  oorselves  at  the  present  moment  in  just  this  condition ;  we  are  a  Uni- 
Tersitj  Faculty  giving  instruction  in  a  College  or  Gymnasium." 

"  Now  our  first  object  will  be  to  perfect  this  Gymnasium.  To  this  end,  we  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  scientific  course  parallel  to  the  classical  course."    *    *    * 

So  far  as  the  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  concerned, 
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the  resemblance  here  affirmed  holds  good;  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  department  of  the  University  is  a  Gymnasinm.  But 
there  are  some  very  important  points  of  difference  between  any- 
thing which  has  ever  yet  been  called  a  Gymnasium  and  the 
collegiate  department  of  the  Michigan  University.  In  the  first 
place,  the  age  at  which  students  enter  the  latter,  is  not  far  from 
eighteen  on  an  average,  being  the  age  at  which  students  com*' 
monly  enter  the  University  in  Germany ;  while  we  have  above 
shown,  that  pupils  who  enter  the  first  class  (Sexta)  of  the  Gym- 
nasia, are  not  commonly  over  ten  years  of  age.  In  the  second 
place,  the  course  of  study  in  an  American  college,  occupies  only 
fowr  years  instead  of  eighty  the  period  of  study  in  a  Gymnasium. 
But  a  third  point  of  difierence  between  the  two,  if  not  less  im« 
portant  than  those  already  specified,  is  the  difierent  character  of 
the  studies  pursued.  The  ooarse  of  study  in  the  literary  and 
Scientific  department  of  the  Michigan  University  is  substantially 
the  same  as  in  Ammcan  colleges  generally.  The  study  of 
Latin  is  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  first  year,  through 
two  terms  of  the  second  year,  and  tlurou^  one  term  of  the  third 
year  in  five  lessons  each  week.  Thus  we  have  an  equivalent 
of  two  whole  years  with  five  weekly  lessons.  The  same  amount 
of  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guages  respectively.  This  is  considerably  less  time  than  is  de» 
voted  to  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Languages  in  Yale  College 
and  in  Cambridge  University,  but  does  not  fall  greatly  short  of 
the  time  devoted  to  this  study  in  most  other  American  colleges. 
We  have,  then,  two  years  with  five  weekly  lessons,  set  over 
against  eight  years  with  nine  weekly  lessons  for  six  years,  and 
ten,  for  two  years.  This  presents  the  ratio  of  one  to  seven  and 
two  fifths!  In  the  Michigan  University,  the  time  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  compared  with  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences  is  as  two  and  a  third  to 
three  and  two-fifths.  In  the  Gymnasium  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  Latin  stands  to  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences 
in  the  ratio  of  nine  and  a  fourth  to  five  and  an  eighth !  We 
do  not  think,  therefore,  all  things  considered,  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  collegiate  department  of  the  Micliigan  Uni- 
versity and  a  Prussian  Gymnasium  is  particularly  striking ;  and, 
although  it  is  not  our  object  to  question  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing a  parallel  course  in  which  greater  prominence  shall  be 
given  to  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences,  and  in  which 
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the  time  devoted  to  the  Aadest  Laaagnages  shall  be  redoced  to 
nothing,  we  are  quite  unable  to  discover  how  such  a  d:iange  will 
iiicrease  the  resemblance  to  a  Gymnastum.^ 

Two  hnee  may,  indeed,  be  parallel,  which  are  very  wide  apart ; 
bat  if  we  recollect  rightly  the  definitions  of  geometry,  two  lines 
oannot  be  parallel  when  the  distances  between  them  are  contin* 
nally  varying.  We  do  not,  therefore,  think  there  is  mack  paral* 
lelism  between  a  German  Gymnasium  and  an  American  c^ege 
or  an  American  academy.  Whatever  points  of  resemblance 
there  may  be,  the  points  of  disagreement  are  so  numerous  thai 
we  are  not  disposed  to  carry  on  the  comparison  any  farther. 

Only  one  professional  school,  that  of  MedJkiBe,  has  yet  been 
eatabliAhed  in  tike  Michigan  University.  In  order  to  oomplete 
the  mere  outline  of  a  University,  a  Law  School  most  be  added 
to  the  departments  now  existuig;  nor  should  we  deem  it  alto- 
gether incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  State  Institution,  that  a 
Theological  School  should  ^so  be  established  as  a  part  of  the 
same  c^ganization.  When  this  has  been  done,  and  when  the 
philosophical  department  has  be«a  raised  to  the  Mune  level  with 
the  other  departments^  by  greatly  increasing  the  present  require* 
ments  for  admission  to  it,  something  will  be  presented  before 
the  public,  having  at  least  the  external  form  of  a  Prussian  Uni*- 
versity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dwell  upon  other  and  important  features 
in  the  organization  of  the  German  UniversitiaB,  essentially  dif*> 
fering  from  anything  which  exists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
as,  for  example,  the  dependence  of  the  professors'  income  cm 
their  success  as  instructors,  and  the  additional  incentive  to  exer» 
tion  thus  afibrded ;  also,  the  careM  and  thorough  investigation 
which  marks  every  step  in  the  progress  of  the  German  student, 
contrasted  with  the  absurd  practice  of  crowding  almost  every 
study  into  the  short  period  of  four  years»  thus  rendering  the 
attainment  of  thorough  and  fooushed  scholarship  in  any  one  thing, 
jfrom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  utterly  impossible.     We  need 

1  Should  the  word  Gymnasut  be  undenlood  to  include  the  ReaLiclraleii,  o«r 
critidtin  would  be  unibanded ;  bat  the  Gennaiw,  for  the  most  part,  make  a  wide 
distinction  between  the  two.  See  Conversations-Lexicon,  under  the  word  Real- 
•chulen.  An  instmctive  article,  reviewing  all  of  the  most  recent  German  works 
on  the  Gymnasia,  may  also  be  found  in  the  Neue  Jahrbilcfaer  fBr  Phitologie  and 
Paedagogik  for  May  IS  and  June  18, 1858.  It  is  entitled :  Kleinere  aof  Gym- 
nasialpaedagogik  beziiglidie  Schriften. 
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not,  however,  again  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  and  so  justly 
said  on  these  subjects. 

The  views  which  have  been  above  presented,  suggest  one 
topic,  which,  sooner  or  later,  will  require  more  attention  than  it 
has  hitherto  received  in  this  country.  We  have  the  astonishing 
fact,  that  in  Prussia  more  than  twice  as  much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  as  we  commonly  devote  to 
the  same  study  in  this  country.  This  statement  is  very  mode- 
rate ;  for,  if  we  consider  simply  the  Gymnasium,  disregarding 
entirely  the  considerable  time  devoted  by  students  in  philosophy 
and  theology  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  vMle  m  the  Urn- 
versityt  we  have  eight  years  for  Latin  and  six  years  for  Greek, 
with  an  average  of  thirteen  and  a  half  lessons  each  week  for 
six  years,  and  nine  and  one  fourth,  for  the  remaining  two  years. 
Now  allowing  two  years  for  Latin  and  one  for  Greek,  with  five 
weekly  lessons  in  each  before  entering  college  in  this  country, 
and  two  years  with  five  weekly  lessons  for  each  language  after 
admission  to  college,  we  have  in  all,  four  years  for  Latin  and 
three  for  Greek.  Four  added  to  three  would  be  seven ;  this  mul- 
tiplied by  five,  the  number  of  weekly  lessons,  makes  thirty-five. 
But  eight,  the  number  of  years  devoted  to  Latin  in  the  Gymna- 
sium, added  to  six,  the  number  devoted  to  Greek,  makes  four- 
teen; this  multiplied  by  seven  and  five-sevenths,  the  average 
number  of  weekly  lessons  in  the  Ancient  Languages  during  these 
fourteen  years,  makes  one  hundred  and  eight  The  ratio  thus 
presented  is  thirty-five  to  one  hundred  and  eight!  Certainly 
we  are  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  we  say,  that  in  this  coun- 
try, we  devote  less  than  half  as  much  time  to  Latin  and  Greek 
as  they  devote  to  the  same  study  in  Prussia.^  Add  to  this  fact, 
the  superior  qualifications  of  the  Prussian  Ptofessors  to  the 
teachers  in  our  academies,  not  to  say  our  colleges,  and  the  dis- 
parity becomes  still  greater. 

Now  allowing  the  Prussian  system  of  education  to  be  the  best 

1  Th«  Neae  Jahrbiicher  Air  Philologie  and  Paedagogik,  May  SI,  185S,  con- 
toins  a  tenfible  article  throwing  mach  light  on  the  practical  workings  of  the 
(jerman  Gymnasia.  It  is  entitled :  Die  sogcnannten  Silentien  an  den  Gymna> 
•ien.  The  writer  of  this  article  speaks  of  nine  years,  instead  of  dgkt^  as  being  the 
prescribed  period  of  study  preparatory  to  the  university ;  and  adds,  that  a  con- 
•iderable  number  deroto  even  more  than  this  amount  of  time  before  their  pre* 
paration  is  deemed  complete ;  a  fact  which  we  have  above  noticed,  in  speaking 
of  the  Eriedrich  Werdersche  Gymnasium. 
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at  pieseUt  ousting  (aod  vte  Imve  never  fallen  in  with  an  intelli- 
gent man  Who  disputed  this  fact),  what  practical  inference  may 
we  draw  ?  If  the  capacities  of  American  and  Prussian  youth 
are  assumed  to  be  in  general  equal,  which  we  take  to  be  a  safe 
assumption,  and  if  the  Prussian  system  of  education  tloes  not 
allow  too  large  a  space  to  the  Ancient  Languages,  it  follows 
that  our  system  of  education  allows  less  than  half  enough  time 
to  this  study. 

Is  not  this  fact  alone  suflSicient  to  account  for  the  low  estima- 
tion in  which  the  Ancient  Languages  are  generally  held  in  this 
country?  How  can  any  study  be  appreciated  when  it  is  not 
understood?  and  how  can  it  be  liked  when  nothing  more  is 
known  of  it  than  that  it  is  di^ult  ?  But,  says  an  objector,  do  I 
need  to  eat  a  whole  orange  in  order  to  determine  its  flavor? 
We  remember  once  to  have  tasted  of  an  orange  half  grown. 
We  did  not  relish  it  particularly  well ;  and  had  we  never  tasted 
the  ripe  fruit,  we  cx)uld  not  have  imagined  tliat  such  a  concen- 
tration of  sourness  and  bitterness  would  ever  acquire  the  most 
deUcious  sweetness.  It  has  been  said,  by  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar educators:  "  If,  by  placing  Latin  and  Greek  upon  their  own 
merit8>  they  are  imable  to  retain  their  present  place  in  the  edu- 
cation of  civilised  and  Christianiaed  man>  then  let  them  give 
place  to  something  better."  Whatever  may  have  been  intended 
by  this  remark,  we  are  ready  to  endorse  its  true  meaning.  It  is 
quite  plain  that  we  must  soon  come  to  this  point,  either  to  aban- 
don the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  altogether  in  a  general  educa- 
tion, and  to  substitute  something  better  (if  we  can  find  it),  or 
else  to  give  them  a  fair  chance  and  thus  place  them  iq)on  their 
own  merits.  This  latter  has  been  done  in  Prussia,  and  they 
seem  able  to  retain  their  present  place  among  civilized  and 
Cluristianieed  Prussians;  it  has  never  yet,  properly  speaking, 
been  done  in  this  country,  but  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  ex- 
periment fairly  made,  and  we  have  some  faint  hope  that  they 
would  be  able  to  retain  their  place  among  "civilized  and  Chris- 
tianized" Americans. 

The  question  tlien  arises,  if  it  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  in* 
crease  the  length  of  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Ancient 
Classics,  how  can  it  be  done  ?  Can  sufficient  time  be  spared 
from  the  present  collegiate  course,  to  aocompUsh  the  desired 
object?  We  should  say,  most  emphatically,  it  is  for  many  rea- 
sons impossible.     There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  end  can 
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be  attained.  These  stiidien  must  be  prosecuted  much  farther 
than  is  now  done,  before  students  are  admitted  to  college.  There 
is  certainly  ample  time  for  this.  The  average  age  of  students  in 
this  country  on  entering  college  is  about  the  same  as  of  students 
who  enler  the  university  in  Germany,  and  who  have,  conse- 
quently, completed  the  course  of  study  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Youth  is  manifestly  the  period  when  languages  are  most  easily 
acquired.  There  is  no  good  reason,  that  we  know  of,  why  the 
youth  of  our  country  should  not  be  as  good  linguists  at  eighteen 
as  the  youth  of  Germany.  But,  to  bring  about  so  desirable  a 
reform,  two  things  are  necessary ;  first,  that  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  college  be  raised  by  all  of  those  colleges  which  can 
afibrd  to  lose  a  few  students  without  endangering  their  existence ; 
and,  secondly,  that  a  strenuous  effi>rt  be  made  to  elevate  the 
character  of  the  intermediate  schools.  The  want  of  these  in 
sufficient  number,  and  of  sufficiently  elevated  character,  is  the 
chief  deficiency  in  the  educational  system  not  only  of  Michigan, 
but  of  the  entire  country.  Without  them,  it  is  vain  to  think  of 
building  up  great  universities.  We  may  have  great  college 
edifices,  and  collect  a  great  number  of  students  in  them,  but 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  nor  both  together,  would  make  a 
great  university,  in  any  just  sense.  The  culture,  the  education, 
would  still  be  wanting. 

We  dismiss  this  subject  by  simply  alluding  to  one  thing :  the 
prevailing  fear  that  the  cause  of  science  would  suffer,  if  more 
time  should  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  languages.  The  slight- 
est knowledge  of  the  condition  of  science  in  Prussia,  is  sufficient 
to  dissipate  this  fear  entirely.  We  need  not,  had  we  space  for 
it,  enumemte  here  the  names  of  those  Prussians  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  science,  and  who  have  first  passed 
through  the  classical  tmining  of  the  Gymnasia.  The  main  facts 
and  principles  of  the  physical  sciences  are,  indeed,  communicated 
in  the  Gymnasia;  and  this,  as  experience  has  shown,  can  suc- 
cessfully be  done  without  interfering  with  the  study  of  language ; 
but  no  time  is  gained  by  setting  a  very  young  person  at  work 
in  the  Higher  mathematics,  or  the  more  abstruse  principles  of 
science.  We  consider  this  fact  abundantly  proved  by  the  work- 
ings of  that  system  of  education,  which,  we  rejoice  to  say,  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  adopted  for  a  model. 
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ARTICLE    X. 
NOTICES    OF   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Dr.  Hickok's  Moral  Scivnce.^ 

After  an  Introductioa  and  four  Preliminary  Chapters,  this  interesting 
worit  divides  itself  into  two  Parts.  The  First  Part  is  devoted  to  what 
its  amtbor  temis  ^'Pnre  Morality;"  under  which  are  included  duties  to 
ourselves,  to  our  fellow  men,  to  nature,  and  to  God.  The  Second  Part  is 
devoted  to  ^* Positive  Authority;"  under  which  are  included  civil  govern- 
ment, Divine  government,  fiunily  government  Dr,  Hickok*8  classifications 
are  often  exact  and  neat  (see,  for  example,  pp.  €3,  64,  68,  69,  of  his  Trea> 
tise),  and  under  the  various  divisions  of  the  present  volume  he  has  intro- 
dnced  many  wise  and  rich  suggestions.  His  Treatise  is  a  book  of  principles^ 
and  is  less  minute  than  some  other  Ethical  Works  in  explaining  the  details 
of  morality.  In  certain  respects,  this  is  an  excellence ;  for  when  the  volume 
is  used  as  a  text-book  in  colleges,  it  will  awaken  the  attention  and  enthu- 
siasm of  both  teacher  and  hearer.  A  very  suggestive,  is  better  than  a  very 
plain,  text-book.  Still,  the  application  of  ethical  principles  to  particular 
cases  is  sometimes  a  process  of  much  difficulty,  and  is  oden  so  useful  for  the 
dear  elucidation  of  the  principles  themselves,  that  an  ethical  treatise  of^ea 
gains  both  interest  and  importance  by  a  thorough  discussion  of  some  nice 
questions  of  casuistry. 

One  of  the  main  impressions  which  Dr.  Hickok's  Treatise  leaves  on  the 
mind  is,  that  Bight  is  supreme;  that  Duty  is  an  end  in  and  of  iteelf;  that 
Virtue  possesses  an  intrinsic  dignity  and  grandeur.  The  very  style  of  the 
volume  is  moulded  by  this  idea.  We  often  find  such  phrases  as :  "it  he- 
hoores  the  Divine  Lawgiver,  by  positive  enactments  to  institute,**  etc., "  God's 
administration  should  especially  guard  those  susceptibilities  which  most  en- 
danger piety,"  eto. 

This  valuable  Treatise  of  Dr.  Hickok  exhibits,  and  tends  to  cultivate  a 
true  manliness  of  spirit,  a  sense  of  personal  honor,  an  abhorrence  of  pusil- 
lanimity. The  author  is  independent  in  his  reasonings  as  well  as  in  his 
style.  He  has  his  own  system  and  he  defends  it  in  a  kind  manner,  but  with 
an  honorable  self-reliance.  He  exhibits  no  mawkish  sentimentalism,  but 
encourages  the  bold  as  well  as  the  gentle,  the  active  as  well  as  J}ie  passive 
virtues.  Our  meaning  will  be  readily  apprehended,  if  his  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  self-defence,  on  pp.  74 — 76,  be  compared  with  Dymond's  instructions 
on  the  same  theme. 

1  A  System  of  Moral  Science.  By  Laurens  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  Union  College. 
Schenectady:  Published  by  G.  Y.  Van  Debogert;  London:  John  Chapman. 
)853.  pp.431.  8vo. 
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In  disctuBing  tbe  principles  of  Ethics,  Dr.  BSckok  alludes  occasionally  to 
certain  theological  dogmas.  In  fad  he  most  do  so,  for  the  science  of  morals 
is  inseparable  from  that  of  divinity.  In  these  allusions,  he  often  uses  words 
with  rare  precision.  Thus  he  speaks  of  the  atonement  of  Christ,  not  as  pen- 
alty, but  as  a  subsltttUe  for  **  penalty,"  "  an  equivalent  substitution  for  pen* 
alty."  His  views  are  explained  in  tbe  following  succinct  paragraphs,  which 
deserve  to  be  pondered  by  the  scientific  theologian : 

"As  penalty  itself  cannot  be  endured,  and  grace  prevail;  and  as  penalty  can- 
not be  discarded,  and  leave  the  Divine  anthority  without  any  sanction,  some 
other  sanction  mast  come  into  its  place.  The  sinner  is  to  be  freed  from  penalty  j 
no  other  being  can  bear  it  for  him,  inasmnch  as  the  very  essence  of  penalty  is 
Divine  displeasure  against  the  sinner  punished,  and  no  suffering  by  another  than 
the  sinner  can  have  this  ingredient  of  Divine  displeasure ;  therefore  something 
not  punishment,  but  which,  other  than  it,  is  yet  to  take  the  place  of  it,  some  sub- 
stitute for  it  is  yet  to  be  provided."  p.  348. 

Many  theologians  are  fond  of  teaching,  more  or  less  explicitly,  that  the 
Deity  exercises  justice  as  directly,  as  exactly,  as  definitely  in  the  atonement, 
as  in  the  punishment  of  the  lost    Dr.  Hiclcok  teaches : 

"But  morality  forbids  that  the  substitution  for  penalty,  and  the  provisions  for 
reclaiming  to  loyalty,  should  subvert  equity  and  justice.  No  means  for  reclaim- 
ing to  piety  may  conflict  with  immutable  morality  and  righteousness.  With 
these  claims  of  morality  the  administration  of  justice  fully  accorded,  and  thus  no 
gracious  provisions  can  subvert  the  old  administration.  Its  principles  are  for- 
ever ethically  sound  and  valid,  and  its  subversion  is  an  ethical  impossibility. 
The  Divine  government  may  change  its  process  from  justice  to  grace,  but  may 
never  deny  its  valid  authority  in  either.  The  sovereign  may  change  his  throne 
and  sceptre,  but  in  taking  the  throne  and  sceptre  of  grace,  he  does  not  demolish, 
but  only  for  the  occasion  leaves  unoccupied,  those  of  justice.  The  old  adminis- 
tration is  not  subverted,  the  new  is  only  on  occasion  substituted  for  it  All  anti- 
nomian  conclusions  are  wholly  precluded,  by  the  true  apprehension  of  the  equiv- 
alent substitution  in  grac^j."  pp.  365,  366. 

The  qualities  of  a  writer  on  ethics,  as  well  as  on  theology,  may  be  best 
learned  from  his  definitions.  Dr.  Ilickok  thus  defines  several  words,  from 
the  ambiguous  use  of  which  in  many  authors  much  confusion  results : 

"  A  moral  law  is  a  rule  imposed  upon  a  man ;  a  moral  maxim  is  a  rule  adopted 
by  a  man."  p.  70. 

"  All  actipn  under  the  constraint  of  the  ultimate  Rule  is  ditty  ;  and  all  action 
against  duty  is  transgression.  A  transgression  may  be  from  physical  weakness, 
and  we  thus  term  it  the  man's  infirmity.  It  may  be  through  the  man's  careless- 
ness, and  we  call  it  hisfiiult.  It  may  be  deliberate  and  determined,  and  we  then 
call  it  his  vice.  [Query.  Is  not  vice  distinguished  from  crime,  by  its  denoting  a 
less  atrocious  offence,  and  also,  sometimes,  by  its  denoting  a  kahit  of  doing 
wrong  ?]  There  will  be  seen  occasion  hereafter  for  the  distinction  of  vice  as 
agauist  a  purely  moral  rule,  and  transgression  of  civil  law  which  is  crime y  and 
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also  transgression  of  God's  law  which  is  tin.  To  the  personal  anthor  of  the 
transgression  we  impuU  the  intention,  and  term  this  \m  guilt;  and  when  we  refer 
to  the  retribation  with  which  guilt  is  to  be  visited,  we  term  the  person  to  whom 
the  guilt  is  imputed,  responsibky  p.  154. 

"  This  self-knowledge  of  the  spirit,  or  the  consciousness  of  its  own  spiritual 
exccUcncj,  awakening  in  man's  rational  nature  an  imperative  towards  that  which 
is  due  to  his  own  intrinsic  dignitv,  and  which  moves  in  complacency  for  obedience 
and  in  remorse  for  disobedience,  is  conscience.  The  capacity,  [i]  from  this  impcr-f 
ative  of  conscience  to  resist  the  impulses  of  appetite,  niW  thus  to  possess  an  inhct 
rent  spring  to  an  alteniative  when  the  animal  good  allures,  is  moral  ugennf. 
This  caasality  of  reason  to  act  even  against  the  cravings  of  appetite,  and  thus 
fh>m  the  law  of  its  own  worthiness  as  ultimate  end,  is  will:  and  which  wholly 
differs  from  animal  will  {brutum  arbitrium),  that  can  only  go  out  in  executive 
acts  afier  strongest  appetite  or  highest  happiness.  When  the  will  keeps  in  subr 
jectiou  every  colliding  appetite,  and  is  thus  regnant  OAcr  the  whole  animal  nature, 
it  is  free-mil:  when  it  yields  to  the  animal  impulse,  so  as  to  make  tlic  gratitica- 
tion  of  appetite,  or  higliest  happiness,  its  ultimate  end,  and  thus  puts  the  whole 
executive  agency  under  the  domination  of  sense,  it  is  an  enslaved  will.  Wlici| 
this  capacity  of  will  goes  out  towards  either  alternative  of  happiness  or  of  wor- 
thiness as  ultimate  end,  it  is  choice.  When  this  choice  of  ultimate  end  is  in  refer? 
ence  to  the  highest  generalization  of  all  human  action,  and  thus  the  whole  volun- 
tary capacity  is  disposed  either  towards  the  end  of  the  sense  or  the  end  of  the 
spirit,  i.  e.  happiness  or  worthiness.  Mammon  or  God,  it  is  the  moral  disposition^ 
giving  permanent  moral  character.  This  differs  wholly  from  constitutional  bias, 
sometimes  called  natural  disposition,  and  which  results  from  physical  tempera- 
ment only ;  having  no  moral  cliaracter  in  itself,  except  only  in  its  constraint  an4 
subjection.  When  this  agency,  fixing  upon  its  object  as  en4,  is  contemplated 
solely  as  a  subjective  state,  and  not  as  going  forth  into  overt  action,  it  is  pre/err 
ence;  and  when  (his  ha^  respect  to  objects  beyond  our  reach,  it  is  vnsh,"  pp.  58^ 
59. 

Notwithstanding  the  scholastic  air  of  Dr.  Hickok's  writings,  there  is  a  de» 
cided  imaginative  element  obvious  in  them.  On  almost  every  page,  the 
reader's  interest  is  heightened  by  some  original  metaphor.  It  may  be,  that 
the  figurative  language  b  occasionally  too  bol4  for  the  severity  of  a  didactic 
treatise.    Thus  we  read ; 

"  In  mathematics  the  ultimate  right  is  the  rectilineal ;  and  figuratively  it  may 
be  said  to  make  a  demand  in  two  particulars  —  one  as  opposed  to  a  curve,  an4 
thus  demanding  that  its  production  shf^ll  go  from  one  point  direct  to  another ) 
the  other  as  opposed  to  obliquity,  and  thus  demanding  perfect  equality  of  spaces 
on  each  side. 

"•  And  now  the  rectilineal  may  be  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  ultimate  right  ii^ 
morals,  inasmuch  as  that  demands  the  end  of  the  rational  spirit  to  be  directly 
attained  ]  and  also  in  tlie  second  case  analogous,  inasmuch  as  the  right  in  mor^ 
als  demands  perfect  equiltf  in  dividing  between  the  rights  of  opposing  persons^ 
The  rectilineal  as  opposed  to  curvature  is  an  analogon  of  worthiness  as  oppose4 
to  happiness ;  as  opposed  to  obliquity,  it  is  an  analogon  of  equity  as  opposed  tg 
pfu^jalitv."  pp.  57,  §8, 
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**  As  if  another  and  a  divine  self,  scanned  and  judged  every  purpose  and 
thought  of  the  acting  self,  so  is  every  man  when  arraigned  before  his  own  per- 
souality,  and  made  to  heai*  with  uucovercd  head  his  sentence  of  self-justitication 
or  self-condemnation.  There  is  an  awful  sanctuary  in  every  immortal  spirit, 
and  man  needs  nothing  more  than  to  exclude  all  else,  and  stand  alone  before 
liimseif,  to  be  made  conscious  of  an  authority  he  can  neither  dethrone  nor  de- 
lude." p.  48.    See  also  pp.  66,  67. 

The  style  of  this  Treatise  is  generally  perspicuous  and  vigorous.  It  illus- 
trates the  meaning  of  many  words  by  their  etymological  history.  It  admits 
some  phrases  to  which  the  English  ear  is  not  universally  accustomed.  Wo 
i"ead  that  we  may  " awaken  an  imperative"  that  " the  ultimate  right  founds 
upon  tlie  excellency  of  rational  spirit  itself;"  we  read  of  "  the  ends  of  high- 
est piety,**  "  the  theory  of  angel  and  archangel.**  Still,  there  is  a  freshness 
about  the  language,  and  often  a  peculiar  dcfiuiteness,  which  charm  the  rea- 
der. We  sui)pose  that  an  author  like  Dr.  llickok  has  a  right  to  use  the 
Germaniiims  and  Gallicisms  of  the  day,  when  precision  of  style  requires 
them ;  although  in  a  Class  Book  for  Colleges  it  is  peculiarly  needful  to  ad- 
here as  sacredly  as  posidble  to  the  purity  of  our  English  idiom. 

We  should  be  happy  to  discuss  at  length  the  ethical  principles  of  Dr. 
Hickok,  but  we  reserve  this  discussion  for  some  subsequent  Number  of  our 
Review.  We  will  here  only  add,  that  the  Treatise,  as  all  who  know  Dr. 
Uickok  may  well  suppose,  is  an  able  one,  and  deserves  the  study  of  all  cler- 
gymen, moralists,  and  general  scholars. 

IL  Dr.  £££ch£b*8  Conflict  of  Ages.* 

This  volume  is  the  fruit  of  original  investigation.  £ver^'  P^g^  ^^  ^^  bears 
the  impress  of  a  mind  which  thinks  ibr  itself.  The  docti'ine  of  the  Mul's 
preexistence  has,  indeed,  been  advocated  by  divines  of  preceding  genera- 
tions ;  but  not  in  the  form  which  Dr.  lieecher  has  given  it.  Julius  Miiller^ 
the  leading  evangelical  theologian  of  Germany,  has  in  recent  days  defended 
the  notion  of  our  precxistence,  but  his  elaborate  treatise  on  8iu  was  not 
examined  by  Dr.  Beecher,  until  the  main  theory  of  the  Conflict  of  Ages  had 
been  matured  in  the  author's  mind.  The  resemblance  of  Dr.  Beecher's 
theory  to  that  of  the  illustrious  German  divine,  will  tend  to  rescue  the  theory 
ti*om  the  ridicule  with  which  our  practical  countrymen  are  disposed  to  treat 
all  such  specuhitions.  It  caiiuot  be  said,  however,  that  the  American  divine 
has  borrowed  materials  from  the  German.  He  lias  written  with  obvious 
independence  of  thought,  although,  in  popular  estimation,  his  volume  will 
probably  derive  aid  from  its  companionship  with  the  celebrated  treatise  of 
]M tiller.    It  will  be  treated  in  a  scholarly,  as  distinct  from  a  savage  spirit 

The  present  volume  will  confirm  men  in  the  opinion,  which  all  who  know 

J  The  Coiifiic:  of  Ayes;  or,  The  Great  Debute  on  tlic  Moral  Relations  of  God 
and  Man.  By  Edwai-d  Beecher,  D.  D.  Boston  *,  I'hillips,  Sampson  &  Company. 
1853.   pp.  S5i.   12mo. 
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Dr.  Beecher  haTe  been  wont  to  entertain,  that  he  is  a  man  of  profound  and 
Taried  learning ;  of  sincere,  deep  piety,  l^o  one  can  peruse  this  new  trea- 
tise without  perceiving  its  author's  earnestness,  seriousness,  honesty;  his 
solemn  reflection  and  bis  large  acquisitions.  The  volume  exhibits  an  unu- 
sual degree  of  candor.  Its  author  treats  his  opponents  with  marked  kindness. 
He  is  fairer  to  them  than  to  his  old  friends.  It  is  a  fact  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence in  our  selfish  W0A*ld,  that  a  theological  controversialist  labors  to  do 
ample  justice  to  the  merits  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  in  conflict,  and 
at  the  same  time  neglects  to  confer  deserved  honor  upon  those  with  whom 
he  has  generally  been  in  sympatliy.  This  fact,  however,  is  exemplified  in 
Dr.  Beecher's  volume.  His  candor  fails,  where  men  would  least  expect  it 
to  fail,  in  behalf  of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  thought  to  symimthlze. 
His  failing  leans  to  virtue's  side ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  filing.  Let  justice  be 
doue,  eveu  though  one's  own  friends  be  the  gainers  thereby.  The  main 
tendency  of  Dr.  Beecher's  volume  is  less  favorable  to  what  is  distinctively 
named  New  Enghind  Theology,  than  to  some  of  the  systems  opposed  to  it. 
By  various  implications,  by  certain  connections,  and  by  his  general  style  of 
discussion,  he  lends  plausibility  to  the  singular  charge,  that  the  system  of 
Hopkins,  West,  Spring,  has  tendencies,  more  or  less  latent,  to  Pelagianism. 
We  think,  also,  that  he  gives  to  President  Edwards  a  less  prominent  place 
among  the  advocates  of  New  England  Theology,  than  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  that  eminent  man.  And  among  the  opponents  of  this  theology  he  has 
classed  some  divines  who  are  really  its  friends.  We  are  apprehensive  that 
Dr.  Beecher  has  made  these  wrong  impressions  inadvertently.  In  his  amia- 
ble and  certainly  very  honorable  desire  to  avoid  all  misrepresentation  of  one 
class  of  theologians,  he  has,  relying  on  the  proverbial  forbearance  of  another 
class,  unintentionally  left  them  without  the  defences  to  which  they  are  fairly 
entidetL  The  impression  of  a  writer's  words  upon  other  men  b  oflen  dificr- 
ent  from  that  which  he  intends  to  make. 

Pervading  the  entire  volume  of  our  esteemed  author,  is  the  implication^ 
that  the  profoundest  piety  of  the  church  is  associated  with  the  doctrine  of 
tin  before  sinning,  and  that  this  doctrine  of  guilt  antecedent  to  action  is 
obviously  and  flagrantly  inconsistent  with  tlie  moral  character  of  God.  Thb 
inconsistency  is  stated  in  the  strongest  language.  That  an  omnipotent  Being 
should  give  to  new-created  minds  a  nature  sinful  antecedently  to  choice, 
and  inevitably  so,  is  pronouuced  unfair,  unjust,  dishonorable,  cruel,  etc. 
If  now  we  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  passive,  ante-natal  sin  is  thus  deroga* 
lory  to  the  Divine  character,  we  must  ask  whether  it  can  be  consistent  with 
profound  piety  ?  Is  there  not  an  anterior  probability  against  the  supposition, 
that  the  purest  godliness  of  men  has  been  nurtured  in  connection  with  a 
doctrine  which  evidently  impugns  the  Divine  goodness  ?  Piety  U  love  to 
God ;  and  is  it  not  probable  that  love  to  God  will  be  impaired  by  a  theory 
which  represents  him  (if  we  admit  Dr.  Beecher's  concessions)  as  guilty  of 
■leanness  and  of  cruelty  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  system  which  exhibits  the 
Host  High  as  £Eur,  just  and  honorable,  b  associated  with  a  superficial  piety  ? 
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Of  how  macli  use  is  the  truths  if,  even  on  the  most  fundamental  doctrines, 
such  as  the  very  honesty  of  Jehovah,  it  be  connected  with  an  impoverished 
religion ;  and  how  much  hann  belongs  to  error,  if  the  flagrant  falsehood  that 
Jehovah  perpetrates  injustice  on  the  weak,  that  he  is  thus  chargeable  with 
a  foul  crime,  be  conjoined  with  tlie  richest  devotion?  If  there  be  any 
worth  in  right  doctrine,  our  learned  author  must  feel  compelled  to  allow, 
either  that  true  love  to  God  has  not  been  enconi*aged  under  a  system  which 
robs  God  of  his  moral  excellence,  or  else  that  the  assertion  of  a  sinful  nature 
antecedent  to  free  choice  is  consistent  with  the  probity  of  the  Most  High. 
Will  it  be  replied,  that  the  advocates  of  passive  and  inevitable  sin  at  birth, 
have  not  discovered  the  incompatibility  of  their  dogma  with  the  moral  ex- 
cellence of  Jehovah  ?  But  this  incompatibility  is  represented,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  as  very  apparent,  striking,  enormous ;  and  the  advocates  of  neces- 
sary constitutional  sin  are  represented  as  perspicacious  and  astute.  Could 
they  not,  then,  must  they  not,  have  detected  the  &ct  which  is  declared  to 
be  so  evident  and  even  glaring  ?  If  their  intellectual  character  were  thus 
deficient,  could  their  religious  character  be  well  proportioned,  or  worthy  of 
our  highest  deference  ? 

There  is  a  second  implication  running  through  several  chapters  of  this 
learned  volume,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  passive  nature,  sinful  inevitably  be- 
fore as  well  as  after  birtli,  is  no  more  incongruous  with  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence, than  is  the  doctrine  of  a  nature  so  corrupted  and  deformed  as  to  lead 
infallibly,  but  not  inevitably,  to  actual  sin.  This  implication  has  been  often 
justified  by  other  eminent  divines.  Can  it  be  right?  Is  there  no  ethi- 
cal difference  between  tlie  theory  that  men  must  he  guilty,  and  the  theory 
that  they  will  be  so  ?  between  the  belief  that  God  makes  our  very  natures 
sin,  and  the  belief  that  he  makes  them  such  that  sin  will  freely  result  ?  be- 
tween the  doctrine  that  by  an  act  of  God,  moral  guilt  is  made  necessary 
before  the  commencement  of  free  agency,  and  the  doctrine  that  it  is  made 
certain,  though  not  necessary,  in  the  fi-ee  unforced  action  of  sinners.  The 
fundamental  laws  of  human  belief  require  us  to  make  a  distinction  between 
an  act  which  man  electively  performs,  and  a  state  to  which  he  is  irresistibly 
subjected ;  and  our  instinctive  sentiments  are  decidedly  less  hostile  to  the 
supposition,  that  we  are  left  with  a  nature  which  we  certainly  abuse  in  our 
free  sinful  preference,  than  to  the  supposition  that  we  are  made  with  a  nar 
ture  which  is,  without  any  personal  choice  of  our  own,  deserA'ing  of  ever- 
lasting punishment.  In  one  of  the  many  memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
we  remember  to  have  read,  that  when  he  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  disa- 
bled soldiers  in  the  £g}'ptian  campaign,  his  friends  justified  him  by  the  plea 
that  the  soldiers  would  have  died  within  a  few  days,  if  they  had  not  been 
poisoned,  and  he  merely  expedited  the  event  which  was  certain  without  his 
aid,  and  by  this  trifling  anticipation  of  the  sick  mens'  exit,  he  facilitated  tho 
march  of  his  able-bodied  soldiers !  It  is  very  common  for  men  to  apologize 
lor  an  act  which  would  otherwise  have  seemed  to  them  criminal,  by  alleging 
that,  if  they  had  not  committed  it,  still  it  would  have  been  committed  hf 
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lome  ooe,  and  this  fatare  certainty  of  the  peHbrmance  is  represented  hj 
them  as  no  greater  eril  than  their  own  present  necesntating  of  it.  Bat  this 
is  neidier  soand  ethics  nor  safe  theology. 

There  is  a  third  implication  pervading  the  Tigorous  work  of  Dr.  Beecher, 
and,  indeed,  essential  to  his  argnment,  that  God  has  no  right  to  place  moral 
agents  in  a  state  of  such  moral  disadvantage  as  will  certainly  result  in  their 
sin.  But  is  it  a  wrons  in  itself  for  Him  who  alone  comprehends  the  neces- 
nties  of  his  universe,  to  subject  a  few  of  his  creatures  to  a  state  of  moral 
disadvantage  ?  If  this  be  a  wrong  in  itself  then  no  circumstances  can  jus- 
tify it  There  cannot  be  a  combination  of  events,  there  can  be  no  amount 
of  ante-Adamic  iniquity,  which  will  excuse  the  fact  of  their  being  bom  into 
a  state  of  disastrous  moral  exposures,  provided  that  it  be  intrinsically  sinful 
to  bring  them  into  such  a  state.  But  men  are  introduced  into  this  state  by 
a  holy  God ;  tiierefbre  it  is  not  inherendy  wrong  to  subject  them  to  great 
moral  disadvantages.  And  if  this  subjection  be  not  reprehensible  in  itself^ 
then  circumstances  may  justify  the  Deity  in  causing  it.  Somewhere,  in  some 
way,  at  some  period,  the  interests  of  the  universe  may  demand  it.  We  take 
but  a  narrow  view  of  the  universal  scheme.  We  cannot  specify  the  partic- 
ulars in  which  other  races,  other  worlds,  may  derive  benefit  from  our  expo- 
sure to  inward  and  outward  temptation.  As  this  exposure  is  not  itself  crim- 
inal, so  in  causing  us  to  be  thus  exposed,  the  Deity  has  done  nothing  amiss. 
We  bow  down  before  Him  as  the  great  Sovereign  who  comprehends  the 
remote,  and  to  us  obscure,  reasons  for  placing  us  in  such  a  state  of  peril  as 
actually  results  in  sin.  We  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  only  possible  rea- 
son for  this  exposure  to  these  fearful  dangers,  must  be  the  fact  of  our  having 
voluntarily  transgressed  the  law  in  a  preexistent  state,  or  in  the  loins  c^ 
our  first  parents.  We  are  aware  that  many  writers,  claiming  to  be  Calvin- 
ists  par  eminence,  have  denied  that  we  are  justly  or  equitably  treated  by 
Jehovah,  unless  we  "  voluntarily  sinned  in  Adam."  We  deem  it  irreverent 
to  limit  thus  the  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and  to  pronounce  the  judgment  that 
he  cannot  have  given  us  a  **  fair  probation,"  nor  treated  us  honorably,  unless 
he  have  permitted  us  to  commit  a  sin  in  some  state  anterior  to  our  physical 
conception.  There  is  no  intrinsic  necessity  for  such  a  judgment.  The  es- 
sentials of  morality  do  not  demand  it.  We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Beecher  has 
high  Calvinistic  authority  for  thus  presenting  (what  seem  to  us)  arbitrary 
conditions  for  God's  righteousness.  But  we  humbly  conceive  that  no  man 
has  a  right  to  prescribe  such  conditions  as  the  nature  of  things  does  not  ob- 
viously require.  As  we  believe  that  we  are  subjected  to  moral  disadvan- 
tages at  birth,  so  we  believe  that  He,  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning, 
has  consulted  the  highest  necessities  of  his  kingdom  in  this  mysterious  econ- 
omy, and  we  care  not  to  know  precisely,  even  if  we  were  able  to  compre- 
hend, all  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  deemed  it  wise  to  introduce  this 
economy.  We  have  a  faith  that  those  grounds  are  sufficient.  We  are  not 
disturbed  by  our  ignorance  of  them. 
This  leads  us  to  remark,  that  Dr.  Beecher  has,  in  our  view,  unduly  mag- 
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luiied  the  diffieoUies  of  ezplaimiig  tbe  righteotiraesB  of  God  in  not  prevent 
'ing  SID.  If  our  Creator  bas  not  fiteiBUy  necemtated  us  to  do  eTil,  if  be  has 
presented  to  us  powerful  motives,  as  well  as  sufficient  eapaelties,  for  the  domg 
of  good,  if  he  has  uuequivoeally  expressed  his  will  that  we  be  holy  as  He  is 
holy,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  Him  for  his  introducing  us  into  our 
present  state  of  temptation.  The  virtues  may  be  fortified,  the  entire  chaN 
acter  may  be  strengthened,  by  the  resistance  which  we  are  capacitated  and 
obligated  to  make  to  this  temptation.  What  if  we  be  unable  to  explain  the 
specific  reasons  for  the  Divine  plan  ?  We  may  confide  in  the  general  rea* 
sons  for  it  There  is  a  clear  discrimination  to  be  made  between  minutely 
specifying  the  Divine  motives  for  a  procedure,  and  believing  in  the  general 
&ct  that  those  motives  are  infinitely  pure.  We  confoss  that  we  do  not  feel 
the  necessities  for  Dr.  Beecher's  ingenious  theory ;  and  even  if  it  were  logi* 
cally  accurate,  we  should  be  unable  to  perceive  its  gre^t  importance. 
Doubtless  there  are  dark  aspects  in  which  we  may  view  the  existence  of 
moral  evil ;  but  they  are  not  so  dark  as  to  jeopard  the  fiuth  of  reasonable 
men  in  the  Divine  perfections. 

But  while  we  think  that  this  excellent  author  has  overstated  the  difllcul* 
ties  of  the  problem  which  he  has  undertaken  to  solve,  we  cannot  ascertain 
that  the  real  difficulties  of  it  are  met  by  his  own  hypothesis  more  satisfacto- 
rily than  by  some  of  the  hypotheses  which  he  condemns.  He  has  pushed 
the  difficulties  back  into  an  obscure  ante-mundane  state,  but  they  are  still 
as  real,  even  if  not  so  apparent,  as  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  this  terrestrial 
sphere.  His  theory  is  that  our  souls  existed  before  the  creation  of  Adam, 
and  in  that  state  they  sinned,  and  incurred  all  the  evils  of  their  present 
condition.  But  why  did  an  omnipotent  Ruler  not  prevent  them  from  sin- 
ning in  that  preexistent  state  ?  Dr.  Beecher  regards  his  theory  as  defen- 
sible, even  if  the  introduction  of  sin  into  this  pre- Adaroic  theatre  be  "  a 
mysterious  fact"  (p.  174).  But  a  common  theory,  which  he  opposes,  may 
be  defended  (as  it  has  been  notoriously)  by  the  same  plea  of  **  a  m3rsterious 
fkct"  If  the  plea  avail  in  one  case,  it  may  avail  in  the  other.  Again,  Dr. 
Beecher  would  reconcile  his  theory  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  by 
supposing  that  **  G^d's  power  of  disclosing  himself  and  his  system  and  his 
plans  to  his  creatures,  in  their  earliest  generations,  is  limited"  (p.  47C). 
But  a  popular  theory,  which  he  impugns,  has  been  defended  by  the  plea, 
that  God  could  not  consistently  prevent  all  sin  in  the  present  or  any  past 
generation  of  men.  And  is  it  easier  to  believe  that  Omnipotence  cannot 
possibly  prevent  sin  in  the  Jirst  generations  of  creatures^  than  to  suppose  that 
Infinite  Holiness  cannot  wisely  prevent  all  sin  in  the  present  generations  of 
men  t  The  objections  against  our  learned  author's  hypothesis  are  greater, 
in  our  esteem,  than  are  those  agmnst  the  more  common  hypothesis.  Still 
again.  Dr.  Beecher  deems  it  dishonorable  for  an  infinitely  powerful  mind  to 
Inflict  upon  young  frail  children  such  evils  as  they  now  endure,  provided 
that  these  imbecile  creatures  have  not  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure  in 
^n  ai)te-Adan)ic  conditio^.    But,  if  we  i^re  ^Uow^d  thus  to  judge  the  actioi^ 
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of  one  eleyated  so  bigli  abore  tis,  iniglit  we  not  ask  -wliedier  it  be  not  as  ^ 
really  disbonorable  for  Him  to  reduce  tbe  once  powerful  but  sinning  spirits 
to  a  state  of  infancy,  and,  in  that  defenceless  unconscious  condition,  to  load 
them  with  evils  the  meaning  and  intent  of  which  they  cannot  eren  divine? 
Is  it  not  contrary  to  all  analogy,  for  a  wise  Ruler  to  afflict  his  suljects  in 
their  most  forlorn  circumstanees,  without  giving  them  any  power  of  even 
conjecturing  i^y  they  are  thus  afficted  1  Is  it  not  deemed  honorable  to 
spare  a  ibe  when  he  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  disease  and  imbecility  ?  But  in 
the  infinity  of  ^  Divine  plan,  are  there  not  reasons  which  we  cannot  fethom, 
and  which,  when  even  fiuntly  conjectured,  will  disnpate  all  our  doubts  ? 

We  find  ourselves  insensibly  trenching  upon  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Beechei^ 
theory.  We  do  not  intend  to  commence,  in  this  Number  of  our  Review, 
any  thorough  examination  of  that  theory.  We  expect  that  it  will  be  can- 
vassed somewhat  fundamentally,  in  a  future  paper.  The  incidental  objec- 
tbns  which  we  have  proposed,  are  not  so  important  as  others  which  we  might 
nrge,  did  we  not  anticipate  a  more  lengthened  discussion  of  the  whole  theme. 
We  dismiss  the  volume  for  the  present  with  the  brief  remark,  that,  interest- 
ing as  it  is,  it  would  be,  in  our  apprehension,  more  attractive,  if  many  of  its 
repetitions  were  omitted,  and  if  the  quotations  were  accompanied  with  refer* 
ences  to  the  volumes  and  pages  whence  they  were  taken,  and  if  there  were 
appended  a  full  index  to  the  volume.  The  book  will  be  read  in  future 
times,  and,  as  it  contains  much  which  a  lover  of  truth  wiO  commend,  as  well 
as  much  which  he  will  condemn,  it  calls  for  some  addition  to  the  great  labor 
which  has  already  been  expended  upon  it. 

III.   Hengstxnberg  on  the  Lord's  Day.' 

This  pamphlet  contains  articles  written  at  different  times  on  the  same 
general  sul^ect  The  first  article  »  new.  It  discusses  all  the  passages  in 
tiie  Scriptures  which  bear  directly  on  its  subject,  ^  Sabbath  and  Sunday." 
Next  Mows  a  double  article,  published  in  1838,  in  the  **  Evangelische  S^ 
chen-2^itung.''  The  design  of  this  is  to  develop,  first,  the  history  of  doc- 
triiie  on  the  relation  of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  to  the  Sunday  of  the  Chris- 
tians; and  next,  tiie  author^s  own  view  of  this  relation.  To  these  is  added 
an  extract  from  the  opening  article  of  the  same  journal  for  the  year  1851. 
These  various  discussions  may  bo  assumed  to  put  us  in  possession  of  the 
author's  maturest  views  of  the  subject,  in  its  more  prominent  aspects. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  very  characteristic  of  the  author.  It  exhibits  hit 
vsual  vigor  and  thoroughness  in  research,  his  confidence  in  his  own  opinions, 
and  his  intolerance  which  often  takes  the  form  of  contempt  for  the  opinions 
of  others.  A  strong  national  prejudice  seems  to  have  not  a  little  influence 
on  the  author's  mode  of  presenting  his  opinions,  if  not  in  their  formation. 
We  are  continually  reminded  that  it  is  the  Englitk  view  tiiat  he  is  opposing, 

1  Ueber  den  Tag  des  Herm.  Yon  £.  W.  Hengsleaberg.  Bertin.  )85t.  pp.. 
178. 
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and  that "  our  nation  has  peculiariy  this  misiion,  to  explore  the  depths  of 
God's  word."  We  remember  another  singular  exhibition  of  this  prejudice. 
In  criticizing  some  prize  essays  recently  written  in  justification  of  the  omia- 
eion  of  the  Apocrypha  from  common  editions  of  the  Bible  (especially  those 
circulated  in  Germany  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society),  great 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  fact  (?)  that  the  essayists  were  paid  with  English 
gold  !  These  appeab  to  pr^udice  may  be  effective ;  but  are  they  manly  ? 
will  they  promote  the  interests  of  science  or  religion  ?  And  yet  we  should 
be  glad  to  see  prevailing  in  Germany  as  earnest  views  as  those  of  the  author 
on  the  importance  of  the  right  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The  author  evi- 
dently ascribes  to  the  day  a  high  sanctity,  and  endeavors  to  establish  its 
observance  on  a  Christian  basis.  He  appreciates  the  signal  blesangs  that 
have  attended  the  English  Sabbath,  but  ascribes  these  results  to  other  causes, 
and  anticipates  great  evib  from  what  he  believes  to  be  the  false  principles 
on  which  its  observance  is  justified.  In  Germany,  his  reasonings  will  be 
much  more  efiective  than  here.  A  few  years  have  wrought  a  great  change 
there  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  value  and  obligation  Kji  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  And  some  minds,  repelled  by  theoretical  objections  to  the  English 
doctrine  on  the  subject,  may  be  attracted  by  a  difierent  presentation  of  the 
ground  of  duty.  We,  therefore,  wish  the  author  all  possible  success  in  what 
we  believe  to  be  his  earnest  endeavor,  to  promote  the  general  consecration 
of  the  day  to  religious  purposes. 

But  what  is  the  basis  of  the  author's  doctrine  ?  He  holds  the  Sabbath  to 
be  purely  a  Mosaic  institution.  He  insists  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  its  observance  before  the  time  of  Moses.  The  account  of  the 
creation  bears  decidedly  an  Israelitic  stamp.  God's  labor  and  rest  are  made 
typical  of  our  duty.  This  is  anticipative  of  the  giving  of  the  law.  This 
notice  of  the  Sabbath  presupposes  the  fall  and  its  curse.  The  conduct  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  desert  before  the  giving  of  the  law  shows  that  the  insti- 
tution was  entirely  novel  to  them.  With  the  giving  of  the  law  obligation  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  commences,  for  the  Sabbath  had  no  existence  as  an  insti* 
tution  before.  The  decalogue  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  whole  Mo- 
saic economy.  It  stands  and  falls  with  the  ceremonial  law.  But  its  spirit 
and  its  Divine  sanction  remain  under  the  New  Testament  The  rest  of  the 
Sabbath  is  not  the  end  of  its  institution,  but  a  means  to  that  end,  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  observance  of  the  day,  to  life  in  God  and  the 
permanence  of  the  church» 

The  transfer  of  its  observance  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  church,  which,  however,  can  absolutely  efiect  no  more  than 
create  a  favorable  judgment.  The  obligation  to  observe  one  such  day  it 
indicated  in  the  command  of  the  decalogue,  which  has  not  lost,  but  rather 
gained,  power  over  us.  Under  a  dead  Judaism  many  associations  had  gath- 
ered about  the  seventh  day,  which  would  go  hx  to  modify  its  power  under 
the  new  economy.  A  change  vras  desirable,  and  Christ's  resurrection  sug- 
gested the  transfer  of  the  obter^nnce  of  the  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of  the 
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ifeek.  And  yet  to  the  free  chnrcb  of  tbe  New  Testament  there  is  left  fiur 
greater  liberty  than  to  the  Jews.  The  Sabbath  is  no  longer  to  us  a  legal 
institution. 

In  examining  the  history  of  doctrine  on  the  subject,  the  author  attempts 
to  confirm  his  position  by  citations  from  Justin,  Tertullian,  Augustine,  Je- 
rome, Beda,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  Melanchthon,  the  Genevan  and  Hei- 
delberg Cateehimis,  the  Helvetian  Confession,  etc.  The  English  theory,  he 
maintains,  was  first  fully  developed  in  the  controversies  between  the  Prea- 
byterians  and  Episcopalians  in  England. 

The  author's  main  objections  to  what  he  calls  the  English  theory,  are,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  before  the  time  of 
Moses;  Genesis  ii.  contains  no  command,  nor  any  intimation,  that  Jehovah 
communicated  to  men  the  sanction  given  to  the  seventh  day  as  Sabbath ; 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  any  early  people,  except  the  Hebrews,  or  that 
they,  before  the  time  of  Moees,  kept  sacred  the  seventh  day  of  the  week. 
Again,  the  decalogue,  whose  fourth  command  requires  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  merely  the  quintessence,  the  compend  of  the  Mosaic  economy, 
and  stands  or  falls  as  law  with  it.  God's  peculiar  relation  to  Israel  is  the 
ground  of  their  obligation  to  obey  all  these  laws.  The  common  distinction 
between  moral  and  ceremonial  law  is  a  pure  invention  of  theolc^ians.  All 
is  in  its  spirit  still  binding ;  all  is  as  a  letter  dead.  If  thc'law  of  the  Sabbath 
is  perpetual  as  law,  where  is  the  authority  for  transferring  its  observance  to 
another  day  ?  Can  the  authority  of  the  church  alter  such  a  law  of  God  ? 
No  such  laws  regulating  external  obscr>'ance  are  given  to  the  free  church 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  free,  spontaneous  utterance  of  Christian  feel- 
ing designated  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  to  be  observed  in  the 
church,  and  the  choice  has  stood  for  eighteen  centuries,  sanctioned  by  un- 
numbered evidences  of  Divine  approval. 

This  book,  while  containing  much  that  we  cannot  assent  to,  has  been  to 
us  very  interesting.  It  may  well  prompt  us  to  review,  if  not  to  revise,  the 
grounds  on  which  we  have  been  wont  to  justify  our  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath. Again  we  express  the  wish  that  it  may  do  much  to  restore  the  author- 
ity of  the  Sabbath  in  Germany ;  not  merely  its  formal  observance,  but  the 
recognition  of  its  spirit  and  power.  All  antecedents  in  Germany,  except 
for  brief  periods  and  within  a  narrow  range,  are  aorainst  a  strict  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  Tholuck,  in  his  late  work  on  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Witten- 
berg theologians,**  brings  out  the  fact,  that  in  Wittenberg  itself,  within  the 
century  following  the  Reformation,  the  successors  of  Luther  and  Melanch^ 
thon  held  their  lectures^  disputations,  session  of  the  senate,  etc.  on  Sunday, 
without  offence.  Whether  such  views  as  those  of  Hengstenberg  will  prac- 
tically secure  universal  reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  and  its  right  observance, 
has  not  been  practically  proved,  A  right  theory  concerning  the  nature  and 
authority  of  the  Sabbath,  is  unquestionably  necessary  to  its  permanent  infin- 
ence.  But  in  Germany  practical  results  and  tendencies  are  &r  too  little 
regarded  in  determining  the  correctness  of  theories.  A« 
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IV.    Tl8CHENDORF*8   ApOCRYPHAL  GoSPKLS.^ 

This  last  is  one  of  the  most  interestiiig  of  tiie  author's  nomeroas  contri* 

bullous  to  our  thcologieal  literature.  The  rapidity  with  -which  his  valuable 
contributions  follow  one  another,  leads  us  to  distrust  somewhat  his  tl>omugh- 
ness.  But  as  our  independent  sources  of  intbrmation  and  grounds  of  judg- 
ment arc  limited,  we  cannot  test  his  accuracy  as  we  would.  The  editor  has 
done  much  within  a  few  years  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  this  apocry- 
phal literature  of  the  early  church,  and  to  put  it  withiu  the  reach  of  Biblwad 
students  His  prize  essay,  **I)e  evangeliorum  ai>ocrj-phorum  origine  et 
«su"  (1851),  which  he  pi*omiyes  in  a  revised  edition,  discusses  these  points 
at  length,  lu  the  dedication  and  prolegomena  of  the  volume  before  us,  he 
suggests  bnefly  the  importance  of  his  work,  calling  attention  chielly  to  the 
feet,  that  thcic  apocryphal  gospels  confirm,  both  by  their  nature  and  their 
history,  the  Divine  authority  of  the  canonical  books,  and  by  their  own  falsity 
eminently  illustrate  the  credibility  of  these.  They  exhibit  the  spirit  at'  the 
age  in  which  they  originated,  and  throw  light  on  the  popular  tables  and  opin- 
ions which  grew  out  of  them,  as  well  as  on  the  history  of  doctrines,  rites  and 
custtjms.  They  show  what  autliority  the  canonical  gospels  had  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  church;  they  illustrate  the  language  in  which  these  were 
written,  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  and  the  interpretations  which  they 
have  experienced.  These  gOi^pels  have  always  attracted  more  attention 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  apocryphal  Christian  literature,  and  most  of 
them  have  been  often,  though  imperfectly,  edited. 

This  voiume  contivins  twenty -one  works  of  this  class,  six  of  which  and 
part  of  another  arc  now  edited  tor  the  first  time.  The  editor  claims  to  have 
read  more  than  tbrty  manuscript  and  other  authorities  which  have  not  been 
accessible  to  former  editors,  lie  divides  these  gospels  into  three  classes. 
The  first,  relating  to  the  parents  and  parentage  of  Jesus,  includes  the  Prot- 
evangclUtm  Jacobt,  Pseudo-MutthaeuSy  de  tmlivitate  Marine^  and  the  Illstoria 
Josephi  fahrl  UynariL  The  second  class,  relating  to  the  infancy  of  Jesus, 
comprises  the  Ecamjellwu  Thomae^  in  two  Greek  and  one  Latin  revision, 
and  the  Evatujdium  infantiae,  in  a  Latin  version  from  the  Arabic.  The 
third  class  it;lates  to  the  Saviour's  iate,  and  contains  tJie  GesUi  Pilati^ 
in  two  Greek  and  one  Latin  Ibim,  the  Dtscensiis  Chrisii  ud  injh'osy  in  one 
Greek  and  two  Latin  revisions,  the  Anaphora  Pilati^  in  two  Greek  forms, 
the  ParadosU  Pilatij  PUati  EpUiola,  Mors  PUati^  Josephi  narratiaf  and  V in- 
dicia Salvaloris.  Various  readings  are  given  with  great  fulness  where  tluro 
is  a  discrepancy  among  authorities.  AV'e  thank  the  editor  lor  bringing  be- 
fore us,  in  a  form  so  convenient  and  attractive,  so  much  valuable  material. 

A. 

1  Evangelia  Apocryphh,  etc!,  edidit  Coiistantinus  Tischcndorf.  Lipsiac.  1853. 
pp.  Lxxxviii.  and  463. 

ti  til  or.  xA  -inf 
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V.  Ykhsma's  Theology.* 

This  woi^  was  published  hi  1850,  in  Edinbargh,  by  T.  and  T.  Clark; 
in  London,  by  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. ;  in  Dublin,  by  John  Robertson. 
We  are  happy  to  see  the  American  imprint,  and  to  learn  that  the  work  finds 
an  enconnging  sale  in  this  coantry.  The  history  of  the  volume  is  thus 
giren  in  the  Translator's  PrefiKM: 

**  Hermiinn  Yenema  was  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  suc- 
ceeded the  younger  Vitringa,  as  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Uniyersity  of 
Franequer.  in  Friesland. 

"  His  *  Ins^tutes  of  Theology,'  the  first  rolume  of  which,  in  English,  is  now 
submitted  to  the  reader,  were  nercr  published  in  the  original  language.  The 
work  exists  only  in  manuscript,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Translator 
some  nsw  years  ago. 

"  The  genuineness  of  the  *  Institutes '  was  naturally  at  first  a  subject  of  doubt 
But,  as  the  work  of  translation  proceeded,  that  doubt  was  completely  removed. 
The  marked  identity  between  the  style  in  which  they  are  written  and  that  of  his 
printed  works  —  the  repeated  references  which  he  makes  to  these  works,  and 
especially  to  his  *  Ecclesiastical  History'  —  and  even  the  particular  way  in  which, 
in  both  the  one  and  the  other,  the  sections  and  paragraphs  are  marked  —  make 
it  certain  that  they  proceeded  from  his  pen. 

"  In  regard  to  the  character  of  these  *  Institutes,'  the  Translator  will  say  not"h- 
ing  here.  Should  the  reception  which  this  volume  meets  with  encourage  the 
publication  of  the  second,  he  will  accompany  it  with  an  account  of  the  Author, 
mud  with  some  observations  on  his  Theological  writiags  which  could  not  be  con- 
tained within  the  limits  of  a  preface. 

**  He  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  remark  that  the  peculiar  views  which  the 
Author  entertains  on  some  points  attach  only  to  those  on  which  divines  have 
agreed  to  differ,  and  that  nothing  will  be  met  with  in  this  volume  to  affect,  ex- 
cept in  the  way  of  increase,  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  has  uniformly  beea 
held  as  a  learned  divine  and  a  grodly  man. 

"  In  every  work  of  this  kind,  the  original  is  not  improved  (if  it  be  not  injured), 
by  translation.  And  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  more  particularly  solicited 
In  regard  to  that  which  is  now  presented  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  decipherinj?  of 
a  manuscript  has  its  own  peculiar  difficulties,  in  addition  to  those  which  attend 
the  transference  of  its  contents  from  one  langnaj^e  to  another. 

"  The  notes  appended  are  the  Translator's,  and  for  these  alone  he  is  respon- 
sible." 

Only  the  first  volnme  of  the  work  is  now  published,  and  this  is  devoted  to 
the  Nature  and  Character  of  God ;  his  works  of  Creation  and  Providence ; 
the  doctrines  of  Sin,  the  Fall  and  the  Efiects  of  the  Fall.  The  subjects  of 
the  Atonement,  Justification,  Sanctification,  Saint's  Perseverance,  the  Sac- 

♦*  Translation  of  Hermann  Venema^s  Inedited  Institutes  of  Thcolosry.  Bv  the 
Rev.  Alex.  W.  Brown,  Minister  of  Free  St.  Bernard's  Church,  Edinburgh* 
Andover:  W.  F.  Draper  &  Brother.    1853.    pp.532.    8vo. 
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raments,  etc.,  are  reserred  for  a  future  volume.  A  perusal  of  what  has  been 
published  already,  excites  withio  us  a  longing  to  read  more,  and  we  trust 
that  the  sale  of  the  work  in  America  and  Great  Britjun  will  encourage  the 

translator  ant)  publishers  to  persevere  in  the  beneficent  work  which  they 
have  commenced. 

Many  interesting  reflcclions  are  suggested  by  the  study  of  this  Treatise, 
now  rescued  from  the  oblivion  which  had  threatened  it.  We  see  anew  the 
excellences  and  the  faults  of  the  old  theologians;  the  particulars  in  which 
they  surpassed,  and  those  in  which  they  are  obviously  inferior  to  the  divines 
of  recent  days.  Venema  and  his  contemporaries  had  more  of  the  form,  but 
less  of  the  substantial  excellence  of  logic,  than  belongs  to  American  and  tlie 
recent  English  theologians.  His  distinctions  are  multiplied  and  acute,  and 
it  is  a  healthful  exercise  of  mind  to  study  them ;  but  they  are  sometimes  too 
tenuous  for  our  practical  and  impatient  age.  Where  the  idea  is  capable  of 
a  very  plain  and  simple  statement,  we  find  the  incumbrance  of  scholastic 
discriminations,  giving  the  appearance  of  greater  depth  than  exists  really. 
Tlius  we  notice  a  commendation  of  the  division  which  the  schoolmen  made 
of  grace:  gratia  gratis  dam^  gratia  gratis  ffafa^  and  gralia  gratiim  faclens; 
a  division,  the  value  of  which  is  not  equal  to  Its  pretensions.  Still  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  the  distinctions  which  have  been  made  by  scholastic 
divines;  for  they  have  a  factitious,  even  where  but  little  Intrinsic,  worth. 

There  is  a  singular  coincidence  between  the  conclusions  of  the  older  and 
those  of  the  more  recent  theologians,  but  thoro  Is  a  marked  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  processes  taken  by  the  former  and  those  adopted  by  the  latter,  to 
reach  these  conclusions.  A  deep  Christian  consciousness  lies  under  the 
reasonings  of  good  men,  and  leads  them  often  to  right  results  through  a 
variety  of  unsound  arguments.  Venema  often  presses  his  way  to  the  truth 
through  trains  of  reasoning  which  modern  logic  declares  to  be  inconsequent. 
Some  of  his  conclusions  he  seeuis  to  adopt,  and  that  wisely,  not  on  account  of, 
but  in  despite  of,  the  reasons  assigned  for  them.  The  perusal  of  such  trea- 
tises as  A^onema's,  Illustrates  the  admirable  adaptedness  of  truth  to  our  moral 
nature;  the  jx)werful  hold  which  it  takes  of  our  religious  feelings.  As  we 
suppoic  that  Plato  felt  in  reality  but  little  Influence  from  some  of  his  reason- 
ings for  oar  immortality,  but  believed  in  this  truth  chiefly  by  the  force  of  his 
moral  de minds  for  it,  so  many  of  the  older  theologians  had  so  firm  faith  in 
doctrines  which  might  have  been  defended  by  irrefutable  argument,  that 
they  did  not  feel  the  need  of  rigidly  trying  the  proofs  which  they  used, 
but  often  produced  such  argument  as  would  have  failed  them,  had  they 
really  leaned  upon  it  The  pillars  were  better  fitted  for  ornament  than  for 
use. 

Another  reflection  suggested  to  us  by  the  study  of  the  old  theologians,  is, 
that  their  systems  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  men 
were  strong  thinkers,  but  they  did  not  study  variety  even  in  their  style  of 
writing.  When,  for  instance,  we  examine  their  instructions  on  the  etem?ty 
of  God,  we  can  anticipate,  at  the  outset,  what  those  instructions  will  be. 
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We  predict,  and  we  seldom  err  in  the  prediction,  that  we  shall  be  told  of 
God's  eternity  as  involving  no  succession,  because,  if  there  were  succession, 
there  would  be  a  beginning,  there  would  be  parts,  and  if  parts  then  no  infi- 
nite whole.  We  expect  to  read  of  his  eternity  as  the  punctum  stans,  the  cen- 
tral point  of  the  circle  which  represents  the  past,  present  and  future  time, 
and  this  point  has  the  same  relation  to  all  parts  of  the  circle ;  Venema,  pp. 
143, 144.  We  expect  to  see  his  eternity  compared  to  the  gnomon  of  the  sun- 
dial, standing  perpendicular  on  one  spot  while  it  marks  the  progressive  changes 
of  the  sun,  these  changes  being  symbols  a£  the  mutations  of  time ;  or  to  the 
tower,  standing  erect  and  still,  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  water  which  is 
now  touched  by  some  parts  of  the  stream,  representing  time  present,  and 
which  has  been  touched  by  other  parts  of  the  stream  representing  time  past, 
and  which  will  be  touched  by  still  other  parts  of  the  stream  representing 
time  future.  Such  infelicitous^  comparisons  are  used  less  frequently  by  ou? 
modem  divines ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  we  recognize  among  the  modems 
less  imitation  of  each  other  than  we  find  among  the  ancients.  The  advance 
of  science  has  opened  more  exuberant  stores  of  illusti*ation,  and  has  increased 
the  fertility  of  the  mind  in  explaining  abstruse  thoughts. 

It  mnst  be  admitted,  however,  that  Venema  had  far  more  independence, 
both  of  thought  and  style,  than  belonged  to  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
We  have  been  somewhat  surprised  at  the  boldness  with  which  he  has  ad« 
▼anced  some  speculations  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  men  whom  in  the 
main  he  revered  highly.  Thus  he  maintains  that  the  death  threatened  to 
Adam  was  corporeal  death,  and  did  not  include  spiritual  death  which  he 
defines  to  be  *^  a  continual  course  of  sinning,  a  habitual  violation  of  the  law 
which  enjoins  love  to  God  and  to  man,  proceeding  from  the  fixed  principle 
of  self-love  and  of  carnal  desire.''    He  says ; 

*^  If  by  spiritual  death  we  understand  habitual,  deep-rooted,  invincible  moral 
depravity,  then  our  only  answer  is,  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  conse* 
qnence  of  the  transgression  of  the  prohibition  by  the  permission  of  God,  but  also 
as  a  delivering  over  to  judgment,  inasmuch  as  man  by  that  one  sin  fell  into  tha| 
complete  moral  depravity  which  we  call  spiritual  death.  But  if  the  question  be, 
whether  spiritual  death  is  comprehended  in  the  threatening,  and  is  to  be  eonsid* 
ered  in  the  light  of  the  punishment  of  sin  properly  so  called,  then  we  reply  in  the 
negative: 

"  ( I )  Because  the  phrase  *  thou  shalt  Rurely  die '  has  no  such  meaning  in  the 
Old  Testament  We  nowhere  meet  with  death  employed  to  denote  moral  de* 
pravity,  nor  does  it  occur  in  this  sense  in  any  port  of  Scripture,  but  always  in 
the  sense  of  temporal  death  which  does  not  last  for  ever* 

**  (2)  This  moral  depravity  does  not  properly  bear  the  aspect  of  punishment, 
because  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God,  as  a  holy  and  righteous  Being, 
to  inflict  such  depravity  in  the  way  of  punishment  For  that  is  strictly  speaking 
penal  in  Its  nature  which  a  judge  may  inflict  But  God  cannot  be  the  author  of 
sin,  and  therefore  as  a  judge  he  cannot  inflict  it.  He  may,  indeed,  ^ve  man  up 
to  depravity,  Rom.  1:  24,  but  he  cannot  properly  inflict  it  as  a  punishment  of 
In^ct  any  punishment  opposed  to  his  own  perfections,  which  mprM  depravity  if, 

17* 
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The  death,  therefore,  referred  to  io  the  threatening  does  not  mean  this  depraritj, 
but  the  evil  consequences  which  flow  from  it. 

*'  (S)  That  which  is  the  cause  of  punishment  cannot  be  properly  called  a  pun- 
ishment. Kow  the  violation  of  a  precept  is  the  cause  of  punishment.  But  moral 
depravity  and  the  continual  violation  of  the  law,  whether  in  habit  or  in  act,  can- 
not both  be  regarded  as  penal,  unless  we  wish  to  confound  two  things,  the  cause 
namely  and  its  effect. 

"  (4)  This  death,  moreover,  was  placed  in  opposition  to  the  promised  life. 
But  the  life  promised,  which  man  would  have  attained  by  keeping  the  law,  was 
not  strictly  speaking  holiness,  but  its  reward.  The  death  also  is  therefore  not 
properly  depravity,  but  the  evil  resulting  from  depravity,  and  the  punishment 
Inflicted  on  account  of  it"  pp.  437,  438. 

The  perusal  of  Yenema's  treatise  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  Biblical  investigation,  and  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  an  accurate  and 
"welli-balanced  theological  system. 


VI.  Memoirs  of  Horner." 

The  English  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1848.  About  a  bun* 
dred  pages  of  new  matter  are  added  to  the  American  edition  by  the  biogra- 
pher, and  give  it  a  value  much  exceeding  that  of  the  English  copy.  The 
paper  and  type  of  the  American  edition  are  a  feast  to  the  eye.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  Tery  beautiful  engraving  of  Mr.  Homer,  and  also  of  the  statue  erected 
to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  literary  execution  of  the  woric 
is  admirable.  To  watch  the  life  of  a  man  immersed  in  political  discussion, 
familiar  with  the  contests  and  intrigues  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  science  and  general  literature,  and  ever  indulging 
himself  in  placid  or  majectic  thoughts,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  refreshing. 
The  information  imparted  by  these  volumes  in  regard  to  the  life  of  Jefirey, 
Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Fox,  Pitt,  Hallam,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Lord  Hol- 
land, Lord  Grenville,  Malthus,  Charles  Bell,  Earl  Grey,  and  other  public 
men,  is  of  great  interest  Numerous  passages  like  the  following,  occur  in 
the  work,  all  of  them  rich  in  historical  suggestion,  yet  expressed  in  modest 
language,  "  Thb  [the  Edinburgh]  Review  was  concerted,  about  the  end 
of  last  winter  [1802],  between  Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith,  and  myself.  The 
plan  was  iuunediately  communicated  to  Murray,  Allen  and  Hamilton ; 
Brown,  Brougham  and  the  two  Thomsons  have  gradually  been  made  par- 
ties" (Vol  I.  p.  209).  ^*  Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  we  have  gained 
much  character  by  it;  it  is  considered  as  respectable  enough  in  point  of 
talents,  but  the  severity —  in  some  of  the  papers  Jit  may  be  calle<l  scurrility  — 
has  given  general  dissatisfaction.  In  the  next  number,  we  must  soften  onr 
tone,  and  be  more  indulgent  to  folly  and  to  bad  taste.    Jeffrey  b  the  person 

1  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Fi-nncis  Honier,  M.  P.  Edited  by  his 
brother,  Leonard  Homer,  Esq^  F.  R.  S.  In  two  volumos.  8vo.  pp.  654  and  57&» 
Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  1853, 
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who  will  derive  most  honor  from  this  publication,  as  his  articles  in  this  num- 
ber are  generally  known,  and  are  incomparably  the  best  I  have  received 
the  greater  pleasure  from  this  circumstance,  because  the  genius  of  that  little 
man  has  remained  almost  unknown  to  all  but  his  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. His  manner  is  not  at  first  pleasing ;  what  is  worse,  it  is  of  that  cast 
which  almost  irresistibly  impresses  upon  strangers  the  idea  of  levity  and 
superficial  talents.  Yet  there  is  not  any  man  whose  real  character  is  so 
much  the  reverse ;  he  has,  indeed,  a  very  sportive  and  playful  fancy,  but  it 
is  accompanied  with  very  extensive  and  varied  information,  with  a  readiness 
of  apprehension  almost  intuitive,  with  judicious  and  calm  discernment,  with 
a  profound  and  penetrating  understanding.  Indeed,  both  in  point  of  can- 
dor and  of  vigor  in  the  reasoning  powers,  I  have  never  personally  known  a 
finer  intellect  than  Jeffrey's,  unless  I  were  to  except  Allen's**  (Vol  I.  pp. 
21 1,  212). 

The  expressions  of  Mr.  Horner  on  the  imprisonment  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte at  St.  Helena  (Vol.  H.  pp.  344,  345),  are  remarkable.  His  letter  to 
a  friend  of  Dugald  Stewart,  when  that  distinguished  professor  had  been 
bereaved  of  a  favorite  son,  is  a  beautiful  exhibition  of  a  scholar's  tenderness 
of  sensibility.  Throughout  the  Correspondence  of  Horner,  there  are  grate- 
ful allusions  to  Mr.  Stewart  (see  Vol.  I.  pp.  831,  382;  Vol.  11.  ppU49,  808, 
809).  "  I  entirely  agree  with  you,"  he  says  to  a  friend,  "  that  the  high  and 
uniform  tone  of  the  purest  and  noblest  morality,  which  breathes  through  the 
whole  composition  [Dissertation],  is  its  principal  charm ;  as  it  is  that  which 
distinguishes  Mr.  Stewart's  writings,  even  more  than  his  unrivalled  beauty 
of  style,  from  all  the  other  works  of  the  present  day.  It  is  like  going  into 
another  climate,  to  pass  to  the  serene  and  great  prospects  which  he  gives  to 
the  eye,  and  over  which  he  spreads  so  many  beauties  of  detail  and  so  much 
sentiment,  from  the  factious  fever  or  flippant  ingenuity  which  are  so  much 
the  uKxle  among  his  contemporaries"  (Vol.  IL  p.  817).  There  is  a  touch- 
ing sentiment  conveyed  in  the  following  allusion  to  Mv.  Stewart,  wntten  in 
Edinburgh,  1812.  Mr.  Stewart  ^  is  printing  at  present  a  memoir,  which  he 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  upon  the  case  of  the  blind  and 
dumb  boy,  upon  whose  eye  an  operation  was  performed  by  Wardrop;  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  a  most  interesting  dissertation  in  the  way  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  subject.  My  vanity  will  not  let  me  conceal  from  }'0u,  that  he 
has  conuived,  from  the  accident  of  my  liaving  sent  him  an  old  book,  to  pay 
me  a  very  partial  compliment,  in  a  note  to  this  memoir ;  it  is  not  a  little 
flattering,  though  I  owe  it  to  nothing  but  his  good  nature,  to  have  his  friend- 
ship for  me  recorded  in  writings  which  will  live  as  long  as  those  of  Cicero 
and  Phito,  and  will  go  down  to  distant  times  with  their  works "  (Vol.  H. 
p.  112). 

In  181 7,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-nine,  Mr.  Homer  died ;  and  soon  afler- 
wanls  his  friend,  Mr.  Stewart,  expressed  the  following  opinion  of  his  great 
worth :  "  The  united  tribute  of  respect  already  paid  by  Mr.  Homer's  politi- 
CHl  fri^pds  and  his  political  opponents,  to  his  short  byt  brilliant  and  spotless 
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career  in  public  life,  renders  all  additional  eulogies  on  his  merits  as  a  states- 
man, equally  feeble  and  superfluous.  Of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his 
learning,  the  depth  and  accui-acy  of  his  scientific  attainments,  tlie  classical 
(perhaps  somewhat  severe)  purity  of  his  taste,  and  the  truly  philosophical 
cast  of  his  whole  mind,  none  had  better  opportunities  than  myself  to  form  a 
judgment,  in  the  course  of  a  friendship  which  commenced  before  he  left  the 
university,  and  which  grew  till  the  moment  of  his  death.  But  on  these  rare 
endowments  of  his  understanding,  or  the  still  rarer  combination  of  virtues 
which  shed  over  all  his  mental  gifts  a  characteristical  grace  and  a  moral 
harmony,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  enlarge.  Never,  certainly,  was 
more  completely  realized  the  ideal  portrait  so  nobly  imagined  by  the  Roman 
poet :  ^  A  calm  devotion  to  reason  and  justice,  the  sanctuary  of  the  heart 
undefiled,  and  a  bre^ist  glowing  with  inborn  honor.' 

'  Compositura  jus  fa^ que  animo,  sanctosque  rccessns 
Mentis,  et  incoctum  generoso  pectus  honesto.* " 

Had  the  volumes  before  ns  no  other  value  (but  they  are  rich  in  political^ 
historical  and  philosophical  teachings),  they  would  be  worthy  of  study,  as 
exhibiting  the  delightful  interest  of  literary  men  in  each  other,  and  the 
afiectionate  friendships  which  are  found  in  scientific  associations. 

VIL   Db  Verb's  Comparative  Philologt.* 

CoMPARATiVK  Philoloot  is  of  fccent  origin,  dating  back  as  a  science 
but  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  common 
source  of  different  languages,  and  their  affinities  to  each  other,  were  not 
known  to  the  scholars  df  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  furnished 
the  materials  for  the  comparative  study  of  language.  Herodotus  made  quo* 
tations  from  the  Scythian,  Median,  and  Egyptian,  which  are  of  value  to  the 
philologists  of  our  own  times ;  Socrates  rec*ognized  the  barbarian  origin  of 
many  words  and  forms  in  use  in  his  age;  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  left  many 
profound  thoughts  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  language ;  the  sulject  of  lan- 
guage, particnlariy  the  Latin,  also  received  greater  or  less  attention  from 
Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Lucretius.  But  none  of  these  thought  of  c*omparing 
their  own  language  with  that  of  other  nations.  As  the  effect  of  Roman 
influence,  Polybius  seems  to  have  taken  a  step  in  advance  of  his  predece»« 
8ors,  when  he  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  history,  **  that  the  history  of  one 
nation  cannot  be  understood  without  taking  the  others  into  account"  Thit 
is  probably  the  clearest  hint  to  be  found,  in  antiquity,  of  the  connectioa 
between  the  races,  and  consequently  the  languages. 

The  philosopher  Leibnitz  has  the  *^  honor  of  being  called  the  father  of 

1  Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Languages  of  Eat 
rope,  arranged  upon  Philological  Principles ;  and  a  Brief  History  of  the  Art  of 
Writing.  By  M.  Scheie  De  Vere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  I^cif  York  \ 
Q.  P.  Patnam  &  Co.  1859.  12mo.  pp.  434, 
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comparadye  pliilologj.''  He  made  a  snccesBfal  classification  of  sach  lan- 
guages as  be  was  acqtnunted  with ;  and,  had  he  possessed  the  materials  which 
have  since  been  collected,  he  would  have  fallen  below  none  of  the  honored 
names  who  have  followed  him,  in  the  philosophical  and  comprehensive  use 
made  of  them.  But  the  progress  was  slow,  as  the  means  for  extensive  com- 
parisons were  not  available. 

The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  had  come  to  be  more  extensively  and 
criticallj  studied;  the  British  possessions  in  India  had,  at  length,  given 
some  of  the  English  scholars  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  Sanskrit,  a  language  in  richness  and  refinement  not  inferior  to  the  Greek. 
The  knowledge  of  the  Sanskrit  acquired  by  scholars  abroad,  was  soon  com- 
municated to  those  at  home.  The  English  scholars  most  eminent  in  promo- 
ting the  study  of  this  language  were,  Sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  H.  T.  Cole- 
InxxAe,  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  Mr.  Halhed,  and  Prof.  Wilson,  who,  by  prepar- 
ing grammars  and  lexicons  of  the  language,  by  making  translations  from  it, 
and  furnishing  learned  essays  for  the  Journals,  had  provided  valuable  means 
£br  the  study  of  it,  and  had  awakened  much  interest  to  learn  what  treasures 
it  might  contain.  This  language  was  subsequently  cultivated  in  Germany, 
a  knowledge  of  it  having  been  derived  from  the  English  scholars.  There  it 
was  studied  much  more  extensively  and  critically  than  it  had  been  in  Eng- 
land. The  great  pioneers  in  this  new  department  of  study,  were  the  Schle- 
gels,  Bopp,  and  Wflliam  Humbolt 

We  are  thus  particular  in  describing  the  progress  of  Sanskrit  scholarship, 
as  it  was  intimately  connected  with  the  growth  of  comparatiye  philology, 
this  science  having  made  but  little  progress  till  the  structure  and  genius  of 
the  Sandcrit  were  well  understood. 

Soon  after  the  Sanskrit  began  to  be  studied,  scholars  were  surprised  to 
find  a  resemblance  between  it  and  several  other  languages.  As  early  as 
1778,  Mr.  Halhed  says  in  the  preface  to  his  Bengal  grammar :  <*  I  have  been 
astonished  to  find  the  similitude  of  Sanskrit  words  with  those  of  Persia, 
Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek;"  and  in  1808,  Frederick  Schlegel 
had  **  established  the  historical  connection  between  the  Sandirit,  Persian, 
Boman  and  Greek." 

More  extensive  materials  for  a  larger  comparison  of  languages  began  to 
be  supplied.  In  this,  while  the  contributions  of  the  Spanish  missionaries 
and  Spanish  commerce  are  not  to  be  overlooked,  England  rendered  the 
most  valuable  service.  Her  numerous  colonies,  her  extensive  commerce, 
her  missionaries,  merchants  and  travellers,  who  had  gone  into  all  parts  ci 
her  empire,  gave  her  peculiar  facilities  fm*  becoming  acquainted  with  foreign 
languages.  Lists  or  vocabularies  of  different  languages  were  made ;  'or  the 
languages  of  particular  nations  or  tribes  were  learned  by  the  missionaries 
who  had  gone  to  convert  them.  In  these  and  other  ways  collections  of  val- 
uable materials  were  obtained.  But  in  the  true  philosophical  use  to  be 
made  of  these  collections,  the  German  scholars  hold  the  first  rank.  The 
great  names  of  Frederick  Scblege],  Bopp,  William  Humbolt,  Jacob  Grimmi 
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and  Pott,  will  erer  be  bonored  m  the  succestfal  promotera  of  company 
ttve  phildogj,  and  ai  hanng  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  a  wdl^eftablished 
icieiice. 

The  beneficial  results  of  oomparatiye  philology'  are  Terj  important  The 
wildest  fitncies  have  been  entertained  reelecting  the  origin  of  particidar 
nations  and  languages.  Man  j  of  these  mistoken  views  this  science  has  been 
die  means  of  correcting.  The  fanciful  claims  which  some  French  authors 
had  set  up,  that  their  language  was  <^  **  direct  and  unmized  descent  fh>m 
the  ancient  Greek,**  and  of  still  others,  that  it  was  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  of 
others,  that  it  was  ^  pure  Cdtie,"  have  been  shown  to  have  no  better  foun- 
dation than  the  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Anjou  were  the  descendants 
of  Esau,  *'  because  thej  were  so  fond  of  lentils."  There  had  been  a  long  and 
earnest  search  afWr  the  primitiye  language  of  the  human  race.  Yarioos 
languages  claimed  this  distinction,  the  Celtic,  Chinese,  Abyssinian,  Syriac 
and  others,  but  their  claims  have  all  been  disproved.  Even  the  Hebrew, 
which  had  more  generally  been  regarded  as  the  original,  primitive  language, 
the  language  spoken  in  Eden,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  ofi^mng  of  some 
other  mother-tongue.  And  the  polished  Greek,  which  up  to  our  own  day, 
has  been  considered  older  than  the  I^u,  is  now,  in  the  opinion  of  the  most 
eminent  philokigists,  believed  to  be  the  younger  of  the  two  languages. 

Up  to  the  period  of  comparative  phik)k>gy,  languages,  for  the  most  part, 
were  thought  to  be  isolated,  with  no  common  bond,  with  few  or  no  affinities 
for  each  other ;  but  now  the  languages  most  remote  from  one  another,  the 
£ir  east  and  the  far  west,  nations  whose  customs,  government  and  general 
position  are  entirely  different,  are  satis&ctorily  proved  to  have  had  a  com- 
mon origin.  Such  as  on  critical  and  scientific  investigation  proved  to  be  of 
the  same  stock,  were  grouped  togedier.  The  affinities  of  others,  whose  rela* 
tion  and  origin  were  still  undetected,  and  which,  from  some  marked  pecu- 
liarities, seemed  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  any  classification,  when  sub- 
jected to  a  more  minute  and  comprehensive  study,  were  clearly  estal^hed ; 
and  then  they  also  were  ranged  with  those  of  a  like  class.  Thus  one  after 
another  was  brought  within  its  own  group,  till  nearly  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  are  proved  to  be  of  one  stock,  and  find  their  common  mother  in  ^ 
Sanskrit  And  now  the  whole  circle  of  languages  is  reduced  by  philologists 
to  three  classes  or  fiimilies.  And  if  such  an  agreement  has  been  found  be- 
tween languages  to  all  appearance  mitirely  disconnected  with  each  other, 
may  we  not  carry  forward  the  analogy  one  step  further,  and  reasonably  ex- 
pect, that,  when  new  materials  shall  be  collected,  and  a  still  wider  range  of 
study  be  adopted,  an  affinity  may  be  discovered  between  these  three  classes, 
and  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  found  to  be  of  one  lai^^nage  ? 

Comparative  philology  also  becomes  an  important  source  of  history.  The 
monuments  and  historical  records  of  a  nation  do  not  preserve  all  that  is 
most  valuable ;  tiie  language  itself  makes  an  earlier  record  than  any  history 
can  do ;  it  daguerreotypes  shades  and  features  of  character,  which  history, 
At  best,  couH  transn^it  but  imperfectly;  it  revet^ls,  too,  the  mijp^ons  gf 
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naAions,  and  the  differetit  tribes  and  fSun^ies  with  which  the^r  had  been 
htoa^t  in  contact ;  for  when  natimis  for  a  period  hare  been  aaeociated,  or 
brought  into  juztiq^OBition  with  each  other,  the  eyidence  of  the  &ct  will  be 
fimnd  in  the  foreign  words  or  idioms  introduced  into  the  language.  Our 
ewn  language  gives  abundant  proof  of  this. 

The  comparative  study  of  language  is  regarded,  also,  as  an  important 
neans  of  determining  the  origin  of  nations.  **  The  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished, that  a  similarity  of  language  \9  prima  facie  evidence  of  conununity  of 
descent.  It  is  not  absdute  evidence;  but  it  forms  strong  and  plausible 
ground  for  the  presumption  that  races  distant  from  each  other,  however 
they  may  differ  in  color  of  skin  and  hair,  or  of  [in  ?]  mental  or  moral  devel- 
opment, if  they  call  tiie  same  thing  by  the  same  name,  and  use  the  same 
forms  or  order  of  words  to  express  die  same  shade  of  meaning,  must  either 
have  carried  on  a  continued  and  direct  intercourse  with  each  other  or  be 
elosely  related  by  common  descent."^ 

We  have  made  these  remax^  with  a  view  of  calling  attention  to  Mr.  De 
Yere's  interesting  bo(A,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ^*  give  suggestive  rather 
than  complete  infmmation  "  respecting  the  object  of  comparative  philology, 
aad  what  it  has  done.  The  subjects  of  some  of  the  chapters  will  show  the 
interesting  range  of  topics  treated :  What  is  language ;  unity  of  language ; 
history  of  comparative  philology ;  first  attempts  in  comparative  philology ; 
literature  of  comparative  philology ;  present  state  of  comparative  philology ; 
jn-actical  results ;  comparative  phiMogy  and  history ;  comparative  philology 
and  recent  discoveries;  language  and  national  character;  Indo-European 
languages ;  the  Sanskrit  as  oldest  of  the  Indo-European  languages ;  ruling 
languages  of  the  world ;  purposes  of  comparative  philology ;  physical  infiu* 
ences  operating  on  languages ;  conquest  operating  cm  language ;  occupation 
of  a  nation  operating  on  language ;  fashion  operating  on  language ;  literature 
(grating  on  language ;  philosophical  results  of  comparative  philcJogy ;  his- 
tory of  languages ;  decay  of  languages;  increase  of  languages. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  seventy-five  chaptera  into  which  the  book  is 
divided.  The  subjects  are  treated  in  an  interesting  and  popular  manner ; 
^y  afford  evidence  that  the  author  has  made  himself  fiuniiiar  with  the  best 
writers  in  this  department  of  study,  and  that  he  has  comprehensive  and  phi- 
losophical views  of  the  great  laws  which  govern  language,  under  the  differ^ 
ent  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  book  presents  few  novelties, 
and  does  not  claim  to  be  an  advance  upon  the  teachings  of  Eurc^pean  schc^ 
avs ;  but  as  a  well-compacted  and  digested  oudine  of  comparative  philology, 
it  contains  an  amount  of  useful  information  which  ean  be  found  in  no  Eng- 
lish or  American  work  besides. 

The  ^etch  and  scientific  classification  of  the  languages  of  Enn^,  all 
finding  their  relations  in  Asia,  the  mother  of  languages  as  well  as  of  nations, 
present  a  happy  contrast  to  the  absurd  speculations  of  Dr.  Murray,  who 
maintains  that  all  these  languages  originated  from  nine  monosyllables. 

1  De  Vere,  p.  74. 
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The  history  of  the  art  of  writing,  though  not  intended  to  be  a  full  treatise^ 
nor  designed  to  discuss  the  perplexing  questions  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  that  art,  contains  much  valuable  information  on  the  general  subject 

We  observe  some  typographical  errors  in  the  work,  though  the  number 
is  not  large ;  a  few  instances  of  infelicity  and  looseness  of  expre»on,  and 
also  an  occasional  epithet,  such  as  heaven-bom  soul,  heaven-bom  companion, 
heaven-aspiring  Himalaya,  which  had  better  have  been  omitted.  But  these 
are  quite  infrequent  and  do  not  impair  the  general  value  of  the  book. 

VIII.   Prof.  Tyler's  editions  of  Tacitus.* 

We  have  already  given  ^vorable  notices  of  the  previous  editions  of  Prof. 
Tyler's  books,  accompanied  by  some  criticisms  and  suggestions ;  and  we  are 
now  glad  to  see,  in  the  appearance  of  these  new  editions,  evidences  that  the 
editor's  labors  have  been  deservedly  appreciated.  In  the  copies  now  before 
us,  the  text  has  been  carefully  revised  and  compared  with  the  best  Grerman 
editions,and  such  changes  made  as  were  well  established  on  critical  grounds, 
or  as  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  the  usage  of  the  author  seemed  to  require. 
By  this  judicious  criticism,  several  passages  are  rendered  more  perspicuous 
and  consistent.  The  editor  has  shown  good  judgment  in  not  adopting  the 
rash  emendations  (oflen  falsely  so  called)  of  some  editors,  though  claiming 
the  sanction  of  scholars  of  high  authority. 

Many  of  the  Notes  of  this  edition  of  the  Germania  and  Agrieola  have  been 
rewritten,  and  evince  a  wider  range  of  study,  and  access  to  new  and  valua- 
ble materials  for  illustrating  the  text ;  they  are  likewise  more  grammatical 
and  critical,  and  indicate  an  evident  progress  in  the  views  of  the  editor,  as 
the  natural  r^ult  of  his  patient  and  unsparing  study  of  his  author.  The 
amount  of  the  Notes,  too,  has  been  considerably  increased.  Some  improve- 
ment will  likewise  be  found  in  the  geographical  department  of  the  Germania. 
^  Particular  attention  has  been  paid "  in  this  edition  of  the  Germania  ^  to 
die  ethnology  of  the  tribes  and  nations,  in  reference  to  whose  origin  and 
eariy  history  Tacitus  is  among  the  best  authorities." 

In  the  edition  of  the  Histories  fewer  changes  have  been  made,  the  editor 
having  prepared  this  after  the  Germania  and  Agrieola,  when  the  course  of 
his  own  studies  and  the  use  of  his  first  volume  as  a  text-book  had  suggested 
many  improvements.  Still,  in  the  present  edition  the  Notes  have  been  re* 
examined,  and  compared  with  one  of  the  best  German  editions,  and  such 
changes  and  additioni  introduced  as  the  Professor's  extended  studies  and 
Uie  use  of  the  book  in  his  classes  had  suggested  as  desirable. 

1  The  Germania  and  AgricoU  of  Caius  Cornelias  Tacitus.  With  Notes  fbr 
Colleges.  By  W.  S.  Tyler,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Am-* 
herst  College.  New  Edition.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  1852.  pp* 
xiL  and  193. 

The  Histories  of  Caius  Cornelias  Tacitus.  With  Notes  for  Colleges.  By 
W.  8.  Tyler,  Professor  of  Languages  in  Amherst  College.  New  Itork :  D*  Apple* 
ton  &  Company.  1852.  pp.  453. 
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We  look  upon  tbese  editions,  in  their  present  improved  form,  as  honorable 
proofi  of  ripe  scholarship.  In  every  part  they  give  evidence  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  critical  learning,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  student  They  afibrd  the  right  kind  of  helps.  In  addition  to  the  critical 
and  judicious  annotations,  which  never  do  for  the  student  what  he  ought  to 
do  for  himself,  the  Gemiania  and  Agricola  contain  a  graphic  and  faithfully- 
drawn  life  of  Tacitus,  and  also  short  essays  on  the  general  design  and  nature 
of  each  of  the  treatises.  The  Histories  are  furnished  with  an  able  and  ex- 
tended Essay  on  the  style  of  Tacitus,  which  will  be  found  of  great  service  to 
Ae  student;  and  also  with  Preliminary  Remarks,  written  with  great  beauty 
and  force,  on  his  writings,  his  credibility  as  a  historian,  and  presenting  a 
"Tiew  of  the  principal  events  and  leading  charactenstits  of  the  period" 
embraced  in  the  histories  of  the  author.  The  apparatus  thus  furnished  for 
the  study  of  the  author  is  more  complete  than  is  usually  found  in  similar 
works.  We  heartily  recommend  these  books  to  the  friends  of  sound  classical 
leamin^T. 


IX.  Fault's  £mctclopaki>ia  of  Classical  Antiquities.* 

This  work  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  the  continued  advance  in 
classical  studies.  Kearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  since,  BenjauJn 
Hederic  published  his  Real*Schullexicon,  embracing  the  usual  subjects  of 
ancient  geography,  history,  chronology  and  antiquities.  The  author,  though 
a  laborious  student,  was  not  a  profound  scholar.  Three  editions  of  it  was 
published  from  1717  to  1748.  It  was  a  work  of  conssiderable  value  for  the 
times  when  it  appeared,  and  continued  to  be  used  for  a  long  period.  But 
near  the  close  of  the  last  centurj',  it  was  felt  that  tliere  was  need  of  a  work 
on  antiquities,  which  should  fully  represent  the  progress  made  up  to  that 
period  in  classical  studies.  This  want  was  met  by  the  appearance  of  the 
New  Rcal-Schullexicon  by  C.  P.  Funke,  containing  the  necessary  helps  for 
illustrating  the  ancient  ckssics,  particularly  geography,  history,  philosophy, 
antiquities  and  mythology,  lliis  was  a  work  of  much  learning  and  reseaix'b, 
and  is  still  a  valuable  store-house  of  information.  It  was  published  in  five 
octavo  volumes,  the  first  in  1800,  and  the  fiflh  in  1805.  But  the  new 
impulse  which  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  classical  literature  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  required  that  all  the  apparatus  for  study  should  be  made 
more  complete  and  comprehensive,  furnishing  the  necessary  helps  on  the 
great  variety  of  new  topics  which  are  now  made  subjects  of  investigation. 
A  great  amount  of  material  liad  been  collected  on  all  the  subjects  embraced 
within  the  widest  circle  of  Antiquities,  and  on  many  of  them  entire  treatises 
had  been  written,  so  minute  and  specific,  that  almost  every  phase  of  life, 
CTery  usage  and  art,  the  institutions,  government^  laws,  the  civil  and  domes* 
tic  relations  of  antiquity  were  well  understood. 

1  Beal-EncTck>pftdie  der  classischen  Alterthtimswissenchaft  in  alphabctischer 
OrdnuDg.    Heraasgegeben  von  Aogost  Panly,  Profbssor  in  Stattgart 
Vol.  XL  Na  41.  18 
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From  the  rich  materials  thus  aceeisible,  as  wdl  as  from  the  labors  of  ear* 
fier  scholars  who  had  written  on  similar  salgects,  the  j^esent  work  has  been 
prepared  with  great  labor  and  learning.  It  is  comprised  in  six  octavo  toI- 
nmes  (bound  in  seven),  the  whole  making  nearij  ^ven  thousand  pages. 
The  first  yolnme  appctfu^  in  18S9,  the  last  in  1852.  The  editors  were 
assisted  by  more  than  fifty  distingnisbed  scholars  as  contribotCMv,  each  for- 
nishing  articles  in  a  particular  department  The  first  three  volumes  were 
edited  by  Prof.  Pauly.  But  during  the  progress  of  the  fimrth  volume,  hit 
labors  in  connection  with  the  work  were  terminated  by  death,  in  1846. 
The  work  was  then  edited  by  Chr.  Walz  and  W.  S.  Teufiel,  Pn^essors  of 
Philology  at  Tiibingen. 

The  following  view  of  the  principal  subjects  treated,  will  show  the  wide 
field  of  investigation  embraced  in  the  work :  Biography,  mythology,  geogiap 
phy,  mathematical  geography,  uranography,  chronology,  archaeolc^  of  art| 
ethnography  of  Italy,  Roman  tribes  geographically  considered,  topograf^y 
of  Rome,  topography  of  Attica,  military  affairs,  public  and  l^al  antiquities^ 
political  history,  literary  history,  numismatics,  epigraphies,  domestic  and 
social  life  of  the  ancients,  their  customs,  proverbs,  national  songs,  festivals 
and  games;  history  of  religion,  antiquities  of  the  Drama,  Egyptian  worship. 
These  and  other  subjects  are  elaborately  treated,  and  indicate  patient  and 
extensive  research. 

In  tlie  Articles  on  the  Grecian  and  Roman  authors,  in  addidon  to  the 
biographical  sketch  and  general  estimate  of  their  characters,  notices  are 
given  of  their  several  works,  the  nature  and  design  of  each  being  considered 
by  itself  The  principal  editions  of  each  are  also  named,  and  the  most  valu- 
able helps  for  illustrating  them. 

The  work  contains  investigations,  discussions,  and  varied  sources  of  infor- 
mation which  can  be  found  nowhere  else  in  so  accessible  a  form,  and  will 
fully  answer  the  objects  for  which  it  was  prepared. 


ARTICLE     XI. 
SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany. 

Our  intelligence  from  Germany  is  quite  fragmentary.  We  select  some 
of  the  more  interesting  items*  We  notice  unusual  activity  among  Catholic 
scholars  in  Europe.  Many  controversial  works  have  recently  appeared; 
others  defining  Catholic  philosophy  and  theology,  and  a  £»w  bearing  oa 
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B8bKc«l  fitermtnre.     We  see  that  Cadiolict  are  walcluiig  one  anodier'i 
oi^odozj,  af  well  ai  contendiiig  agaioet  Protestantifni. 

AllioK't  Tenkm  of  the  Bible  is  adTancing  toward  completioii. 

Tbe  second  and  last  Tolume  of  Dr.  Ifartia's  translation  (with  notes)  of 
Josepbos's  Jewish  Antiquities  has  just  appeared. 

Dr.  L.  Beinke  has  published  a  second  Tolume  of  his  *^  Contributions  to  ih» 
Explanation  of  the  Old  Testament,**  containing  a  general  introduction  to 
tiM  prophecies,  two  exegetico-historical  articles,  and  some  supplementary 
remarks  on  Vol.  L 

Another  volume  (the  second)  of  **  German  Catholicism  in  its  develojv- 
ment,"  traces  its  history  through  the  memorable  years  1848-9. 

Protestant  exegetical  literature  has  not  been  Tery  much  enriched  by  the 
contributions  of  the  last  quarter.  To  promote  the  general  study  of**  Isago- 
gik,**  several  new  works  have  appeared.  EL  F.  Keil  gives  us  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament;  Dr.  L.  Noack  (just  now  a  very  prolific  writer), 
**  BiUical  Theology,  and  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
Exlnbttion  of  the  doctrinal  substance  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  according  to 
their  origin  and  historical  relations,**  and  Guericke  a  second  thoroughly 
revised  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament. 

Delitssch  has  prepared  a  new  edition  of  his  Commentary  on  Genesis.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  this  work,  first  published  last  year,  attracted  much 
attention  as  being  quite  liberal,  considering  the  antecedents  and  connections 
of  the  author. 

Fart  XIV.  of  the  "  Compendious  exegetical  Manual  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment **  contains  a  Commentary  on  the  Psalms  by  Justus  Olshausen.  It  has 
just  appeared.  Parts  XII.  and  XIII.  (if  we  mistake  not  prepared  by  Ber- 
thean)  are  in  press.  L.  Diestel  edits  a  Conunentary  on  Gen.  xlix.,  Jacob's 
blessing. 

Parts  8  and  4  of  Dr.  E.  Meier's  "  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  trans- 
lated and  explained,**  contain  Job  and  Proverbs. 

A  Commentary  on  Baruch  has  just  been  published,  from  the  pen  of  F.  H. 
Bensch. 

Two  naore  parts  of  the  Compendious  Commentary  on  the  Apocrypha  by 
Fritzsch  and  Grimm  have  appeared,  containing.  Part  2,  the  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith ;  and  Part  8,  1  B(^cabees. 

Dr.  R.  Sticr  has  just  published  a  defence  of  the  Continental  custom  of 
ifiduding  the  Apocrypha  in  editions  of  the  Bible.  On  the  other  side,  P.  F. 
Keeri  has  written  a  reply  to  Hengstenbei^,  entitled  "  The  Word  of  God 
and  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament.** 

Wahl's  Clavis  to  the  Apocrypha  is  complete. 

Two  numbers  of  the  third  (the  only  remiuning)  volume  of  Stier  and 
Theile*s  Polyglott  Bible  are  just  out  This  volume  is  to  contdn  the  Hagio- 
grapha. 

A  third  edidon  of  H.  A.  W.  Meyer^s  Commentary  on  Matthew  has 
appeared. 

Isaac  da  Costa  has  published  **  The  Apostle  John  and  his  Writings — a 
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Biblica]  stud^r."  This  writer's  ^  Four  TntoesMs"  makes  us  wish  to  see  Uf 
works  in  a  language  more  intelligible  to  us  than  the  HoUandish* 

Vol.  I.  Part  1  of  J.  P.  Lange's  Histoiy  of  the  Church  gives  his  views  of 
the  Apostolical  Age. 

Dr.  F.  C.  Baur  has  just  written  a  work  on  Christianity  and  the  Chmrch  of 
the  first  three  centuries.  This  will  give  us  the  key  to  the  author's  theories 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  more  fully  than 
any  other  of  his  works. 

We  have  further  from  6.  Volckmar  "  Justin  Martyr  and  his  relation  to 
our  Gospels,"  and  from  Sartori  an  ezegetical  and  critical  treatise  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans. 

Dr.  H.  Gnitz  has  commenced  a  History  of  the  Jews  from  the  earfiesi 
times  to  the  present  The  publication  commences  with  the  fourth  volume, 
which  gives  their  history  from  the  M  of  the  Jewish  State  to  the  completion 
of  the  Talmud  (pp.  xvi.  and  565). 

We  have  fix>m  A.  Hilgenfeld  "The  Apostolical  Fathers, — an  inquiry 
into  the  contents  and  origin  of  the  writings  preserved  under  their  name," 
and  from  F.  M.  Perthes,  a  life  of  Chrysostom. 

A  third  edition  of  Schmid's  "Dogmatics  of  the  evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,**  has  just  appeared.  Among  the  lamented  author's  papers  was 
found  a  work  entitled  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament"  It  con- 
sbts  of  two  parts,  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  the  life  and  doctrine  of 
the  Apostles.    It  is  to  be  published  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Weiszacker, 

K.  A.  Lipsius  has  published  a  little  work  on  Paul's  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion, and  the  related  doctrines. 

Zeller  is  preparing  a  work  on  Zuingli's  Theological  System. 

Dr.  L.  Noaek  has  published  a  work  on  Christian  Mysticism, in  two  parts: 
the  Mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Mysticism  since  the  Reformation. 

AVe  see  announced  from  Dr.  W.  Bohmer  a  "  System  of  Christian  Life ;" 
from  J.  L.  Jacobi  a  sketch  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Irvingites  compared  with 
the  Scriptures,  and  from  F.  G.  Nottebaum,  a  treatise  "  De  personae  vel 
hypostatb  apud  patres  theologosque  notione  et  usu." 

Prof.  Herzog  of  Ilalle  has  just  published  a  work  on  the  Romanic  Wal* 
denses,  their  circumstances  and  doctrines  before  the  Reformation,  their  Re- 
formation in  the  sixteenth  century  and  its  results.  The  sources  are  chiefly 
their  own  writings.  • 

Vol.  IL  of  Croger's  History  of  the  revived  Church  of  the  United  Brethren, 
«)ntan[is  their  history  during  the  years  1741 — 60. 

Vol.  II.  of  Weber*s  History  of  the  Anti-Catholic  Churches  and  Sects  of 
Great  Britain,  contains  "  The  Constructive  part  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
formation  of  the  Puritan  Sect**  (pp.  viii.  and  704). 

J.  B.  Leu  edits  a  little  work  on  Clement  XIV.  and  the  Jesuits. 

Dr.  L.  Noack  has  published  the  first  part  of  a  work  on  ^  Freethinkers  in 
Religion."  It  gives  a  sketch  of  the  English  Deists.  Two  parts  are  to  fdknr, 
containing  an  exhibition  of  the  corresponding  religioos  illumination  in  France 
and  Germany. 
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%c  parte  of  die  Baal^Encjelopfidie  edited  bj  Pro£  Heixog  are  ready. 
Hie  work  can  be  bad  in  batf-Tolames  of  ^y^  parts  eacb.  Ten  Yolumee 
complete  tbe  work. 

VoL  IV.  Part  1  of  Daniel's  Codex  Litnrgiciis  contains  litnrgies  of  tbe 
Oriental  Chnrcb. 

Tbilo's  ^  SelectioQS  from  Atbanaaus"  (Vol.  L  of  his  Bibliotheca  patrnfli 
Qraecoram  dogmatica)  bas  appeared  (pp.  1006). 

Erdmann's  Attempt  at  a  scientific  ^diibition  of  tbe  History  of  Modem 
FbHoeopby  "  is  comfjete.  Vol.  III.  Pari  9,  wbicb  is  jnst  oat,  contains  ^  The 
doTelopment  of  German  speculation  since  Kant"  (pp.  tiL  and  866). 

Bkter's  History  of  Philosophy  is  after  twenty  years  labor  finished.  Tbe 
last  Tohime  (bdng  VoL  XU.  of  the  whole  wmk,  VoL  VUI.  of  the  History 
of  Christian  Philosophy,  and  VoL  I V.  of  the  History  of  Mockrn  Philosophy), 
contains  fimr  books.  Book  7«  treala  of  the  modification  of  Theosophy  into 
Metaphysics  by  tbe  younger  Helmont  and  Leibnitz.  Book  8,  of  Idealifm 
and  Scepticism  in  England,  discuseing  Collier,  Berkeley  and  Home.  Book 
d,  of  SoBsoalism  and  Naturalism  in  France,  giving  sketches  of  the  systems 
of  Condiilac,  Hdretius  and  Holbach;  and  Book  10,  of  Circumstances  and 
Prospeete  in  tbe  Philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  with  qMcial  refeiw 
enee  to  Welff,  Beid,  Burke,  Uemstorbuia,  Montesquieu  and  Boussean. 

Unusual  attontion  has  been  lately  given  in  Germany  to  the  study  of  bea» 
tiien  systems  of  religMm  and  mythology,  ancient  and  modem.  Among  tbe 
wo/ks  announced  as  published  or  in  preparation,  we  notice  the  ibllowiog : 
VoL  U.  of  Rinck's  Religion  of  tbe  Hellenes;  Vol.  VII  of  Schwenk's  My* 
thokgy  of  tbe  Ataaijc  nations,  £g>'ptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  etc.,  containing 
tbe  Mythology  <rf  the  SUvic  natkms;  and  Part  2  of  Wuttke's  History  of 
Heathenism,  treating  of  the  "^  Spiritoal  life  of  tbe  Chinese,  Japanese  and 


Karl  Simrock  announces  a  Manual  of  German  Mythology  (Including 
tbe  Northern)  in  three  volumes.  VoL  I.  is  to  contain  the  History  of  the 
woridandoftheGods. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Sepp  has  published^  in  three  volumes,  a  work  on  "  Heatbenian 
in  its  significance  ii|  veladon  to  Christianity.'' 

We  have  alao  firom  Prof.  H.  Riickerr,  Vol.  I,  of  a  History  of  tbe  Civilian 
$bn  qf  tbe  German  people  at  the  tipoe  of  tbe  transition  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity. 

Prof.  Wr  Wacbsmu^  of  LeSpsfc  is  publishing  a  History  of  politkral  parties 
in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Vol.  I.,  which  has  justr  appeared,  contains  % 
sketch  of  the  "  Political  Parties  of  Antiquity." 

VoL  L  Part  1  of  a  fqifrth  edition  pf  Hermann's  Political  Antiquities  of 
Greece  is  just  froqA  tbe  press, 

We  have  from  Dr.  Tobler  the  first  of  two  books  on  the  Topography  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs.  This  volume  is  confined  to  tbe  Holy  City 
(pp.  cvL  and  677). 

Dr.  Gamprecht  is  publishing  an  aoeount  of  Berth  end  Overweg's  lUpe* 
^lion  into  Peiitnil  Mica, 

18» 
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A  secood  edition  of  Jacob  Griaua's  History  of  tb9  Gennvi  Laagm^ 
bai  appeared. 

Considerable  zeal  is  manifested  in  the  study  of  the  En^^ish  language  and 
literature.  Critics  are  discussing  the  merits  of  Collier's  Emendations  to 
Shakspeare.  Dr.  Otto  fiehnsch  has  published  a  History  of  the  English 
language  and  literature.  A  manual  of  English  national  literature  by  L. 
Herrig  has  reached  a  fourth  edition.  The  author  has  j  ust  prepared  a  similar 
history  of  North  American  literature. 

One  of  the  most  recent  and  valuable  German  contributions  to  philology 
is  a  Celtic  Grammar  by  J.  C.  21eu8.  It  is  contained  in  twa  large  Tc^omef 
(pp.  IvL  and  116S). 

Uhlemann's  Coptic  Grammar  is  just  out 

Fetermann  has  published  Schwarze*s  translation  of  the  **  Pistis  Sophia." 

Dr.  F.  A.  Arnold  has  prepared,  chiefly  from  manuscript  souroes,  a  valua- 
ble Arabic  Chrestomathy. 

J.  A.  Vullers  has  published  the  tot  number  of  a  new  Persiaa  and  Latin 
Lexicon  (pp.  208). 

Six  numbers  of  Grimm's  German  Lexicon  have  been  published. 

Two  volumes  are  to  be  added  to  Kayser's  fiucher-Lexicon,  bringing  down 
the  work  through  the  publications  of  1862.  It  is  to  appear  in  half*vohunei» 
the  first  of  which  has  just  been  published. 

Dr.  J.  Petzholdt,  Librarian  to  Prince  John  of  Saxtooy,  has  just  pahlidied 
a  Manual  of  German  Libraries. 

Dr.  W.  Freund,  the  eminent  lexicographer,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
in  Ancient  fihaetia,  the  ethnographical  and  linguistic  results  of  which  he 
will  soon  give  to  the  public. 

The  annual  volume  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  lor  1853,  contains, 
among  other  interesting  articles,  two  by  Prof.  Lepsius  on  important  questions 
in  Egyptian  history.  One  treats  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  as  designated  by 
JUanctho,  the  other  exhibits  some  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  Egyptian 
monuments  connected  with  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  what  valuable  results  have  been  already  secured  by  the  study  of  these 
hieroglypbical  records ;  with  what  precision  the  history  of  a  dynasty  that 
patised  away  more  than  2000  yell's  before  the  Christian  era,  can  be  restored. 
The  number  of  the  kings  is  determined^  and  their  names,  and  the  length  of 
tiicir  reigns,  sometimes  in  years,  months  and  days.  The  imperfect  and 
faulty  records  of  Eusebius,  Afrieanua  and  Syncellus  are  coiTected  and  defi- 
ciencies supplied.  More  than  100  monuments  now  exist  on  which  are  dated 
records  belonging  to  this  period.  Those  throw  light  on  each  other,  and» 
thouj^h  tar  from  giving  a  poriect  chronulog>',  they  supply  many  valuable  tots^ 
Wc  may  rely  more  fully  on  these  results,  lor  the  system  by  which  they  were 
reached  may  be  tested  by  applying  it  to  a  dyna4^1y  almost  two  thousand  years 
later,  with  which  we  have  iotig  been  acq^^Aii'tcd  thiou|$U  Greek  and  Koman 
histories.  But  it  is  not  merely  us  a  test  that  this  application  to  later  hietorv 
is  valuable.  Our  knowledge  of  the  I*tolemies  has  always  beep  more  or  less 
uuperfect  or  confused.    The  monuments  add  much  that  is  valuable  to  ow 
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kaowlec^  of  tkem,  their  nottber,  tbe  order  of  tkeir  raecesnon,  tbeir  personal 
and  fiimily  history.  These  two  essays  exhibit  the  results  of  kmg,  cantiow 
and  <y8criminadng  study,  in  an  attractive  form.  They  bring  vividly  befin^ 
us  the  mighty  dynasty  that  stood  last  in  the  old  kingdom,  giving  plaee  to  tiie 
Hyksoe,  and  the  last  dynasty  that  ruled  in  Egypt  before  it  was  swallowed 
up  in  the  Roman  Empire. 


Great  Britain. 

We  can  make  no  commttnications  fttm  England  of  greater  interest  than 
that  a  second  volume  of  Bunsen's  "  Egypt's  place  in  Universid  ^n^orj**  im 
announced  by  Longman.  It  is  translated  from  the  second  and  tfarrd  volumes 
of  die  German  edition.  The  author  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  his  Hip* 
pcrfytus.  It  is  to  be  corrected,  remodelled,  and  coonderably  extended* 
There  are  to  be  in  the  new  editicm  six  volumes.  The  work  is  to  be  thus 
subdivided :  Fart  1  (2  vols.)  is  entitled  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,  —  the  Be* 
ginnings  and  Prospects  of  Christianity.  Part  S  (8  vols.)  Hippolytus  and  his 
Age,  —  the  documents.  These  are  **Analeeta  Ante-Kicaena,"  ^Canonea 
et  ConstitutioDes  Apostoferum,"  and  ^  Reliquiae  Uturgieae."  Part  3  (1  voL) 
is  to  be  a  **  Sketch  of  the  Philosophy  of  Language  and  Religion,  — the  Be- 
ginnings and  Prospects  of  the  human  race."  This  last  part  will  attract  spe- 
cial attention.  From  its  nature,  it  wiU  develop  Inlly  the  author's  views  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  race.  No  German 
author  can  claim  of  the  English  public  so  candid  and  earnest  a  hearing  as 
Buttsen.  He  is  aware  of  his  advantage,  and  will  do  what  he  can  to  com- 
mend a  more  liberal  philos(^hy  of  history  and  of  BiUical  interpretation  than 
has  prevailed  in  England.  We  shall  wait  with  great  interest  to  see  the  book 
and  ilB  results. 

Another  of  the  fruits  of  the  impulse  given  by  the  first  edition  of  Bunsen't 
work  is  *'*'  Hippolytus  and  the  Christian  Church  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century,"  by  W.  Elfe  Taylor. 

Sir  J.  G.  WilkinsoB,  as  an  abridgment  of  his  larger  work  on  Egypt,  has 
prepared  a  *•  Popular  Account  of  Ancient  I^pt." 

B.  A.  Irving  has  published  a  work,  entitled  *'  Egypt  and  the  Bible  —  dM 
inflijenee  on  the  Hebrews  of  their  residence  in  Egypt" 

Niebuhr's  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography  have  been 
translated  by  Dr.  L.  Schmitz.  They  treat  of  Greece  and  her  colonies,  Italy, 
the  Islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  Northern  Africa  and 
Phoenicia.    They  are  published  by  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  in  this  country. 

There  is  a  work  in  preparation  by  George  Smith,  F.  A.  S.,  on  the  history 
and  religion  of  the  Gentile  nations  that  were  placed  in  proximity  to  the 
Jewish  people,  —  the  Eg>'ptians,  Ass)'rian8,  Babylonians,  Modes,  Persians, 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

Rev.  Charies  Forster  announces  "  The  third  part  of  the  one  primaeval 
langw^,"  dkcussing  the  monuments  of  Assyria,  Babylonia  and  Persia,  and 
giving,  as  he  thinks,  a  Key  to  the  recovery  of  the  lost  ten  tribes. 
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Mr.  S.  Birch  has  prepared  a  History  of  Andenl  Pattery,  Egyptian, 
Asiatic,  Greek,  Boman,  Etroscan,  and  Celtic. 

The  last  volume  of  Bohn's  Antiq.  Library  is  YoL  I.  of  O.  Yitalis's  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  England. 

Iheic  ia  rtitiiouiii  cti  i'juiu  an  unknown  author,  a  clergyman  of  llie  Church 
of  England,  a  History  of  the  various  deiiouii nations  of  the  Christian  world, 
and  from  II.  H.  Milman,  a  Ilistory  of  Latin  Christianity,  including  that  of 
the  popes  down  to  the  time  of  AUcholas  V.  Three  volumei  have  appeared. 
Two  more  complete  the  work. 

Rev.  C.  Hard  wick  has  published  a  History  of  the  Christian  Church  from 
the  seventh  century  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

An  interesting  work  is  announced  from  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.  D.,  entitled 
"  Christ  and  Christianity,  a  vindication  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
grounded  on  the  historical  verity  of  the  life  of  Christ." 

As  helps  In  the  study  of  Hebrew,  we  find  noticed  Donaldson's  Compara- 
tive Hebrew  Grammar;  Bythner*s  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Grammar;  and  a 
"  Second  Hebrew  Book,"  edited  by  the  hite  Rev.  T.  K.  Arnold  and  H. 
Browne,  containing  the  book  of  Genesis,  with  a  Syntax,  Vocabulary  and 
Grammatical  Commentary.  Mr.  Browne  has  also  just  published  a  Manual 
of  Hebrew  Antiquities. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  is  published,  edited  by 
Arthur  P.  Stanley,  I)r.  Arnold's  biographer;  and  one  on  Thessalouians, 
Galatians  and  Romans,  by  B.  Jowett,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Baliol.  j^: 

Prof.  Eadie  has  prepared  a  copious  Commentary  on  Ephcsians.  *•« 

Lord  Arthur  Henry  has  edited  a  work  on  the  Genealogies  of  our  Lord, 
comparing  the  genealogies  of  Matthew  and  Luke  with  each  other,  and  both 
with  the  Old  Testament. 

From  F.  D.  Maurice  (author  of  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  other  valuable  works),  we  see  announced  a  volume  of  TheoUigical 
Essays,  a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  one  on  Modern 
Philosophy. 

A  volume  of  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy,  by  W.  A, 
Butler,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philoj<ophy  at  Dublin,  is  edited  by  W.  N. 
Thompson,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 

J,  F  Ferrier,  Professor  of  Moral  Philoiiophy  at  St.  Andrew's,  gives  us  the 
**  Theory  of  knowing  and  being  —  Institutes  of  Metaphysics." 

From  Morell  we  have  a  work  on  "  The  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  age." 

Among  De  Aiorgau*s  recent  works  is  one  on  "  Formal  Logic." 

An  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  GosjkjIs,"  and  a  similar  "  Introduc- 
.  tion  to  the  Canonical  Epistles,"  are  announced  from  B.  F.  Wcstcott. 

Walton  and  Maberly  have  nearly  ready  a  **  School  History  of  (jreece," 
by  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  is  also  preparing  a  new  I^tin-Euglish  Dictionary. 

Blackwood  has  just  published  Vol.  II.  of  Alison^a  *^  Ilistory  of  Europe  from 
the  fidl  of  Napoleon  to  the  accession  of  Louis  Kapoleon." 

Ruskin*s  "  Stones  of  Venice"  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Vol.  TIL 

Bentley  publishes  a  '*  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Com^ 
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moBfrMkk  frtm  tlie  teenrtion  of  Cbaries  L  to  tlM  dMth  cf  Cronwell,"  b^ 
Gniiot 

As  another  of  the  resdts  of  Be  Sanlcy's  ExpedkioB  in  Falefdne,  we  heire 
«he  Abb^  Miehon's ''  Religious  Pilgnmage  to  the  East"  The  Abb^  accom^ 
panied  the  £xpeditioii  as  botanjBt. 

Gallery  and  Yraa's  Hislorj  of  the  Insnrrectton  in  China  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  aothore  are  Frenehman,  and  have  had  ample  oppor* 
tnaitj  to  gather  iBformation. 

There  is  in  pres  a  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine 
in  1861-2,"  by  Lient  Van  de  Velde  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Navy. 

Prof:  Creasy,  author  of  «« Fifteen  deciMve  Battles,"  has  written  a  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progresi  of  the  English  Constitution. 

Finhty's  History  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  during  the  period  A.  D.  710— 
1057,  is  announced. 

BaiUi^re's "Ethnographical  Lilvary'' is  to  consist  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs by  distinguished  ethnographers.  Vol.  I.  is  published,  containing 
^  Native  Raees  of  the  Indian  Archipelago — Papuans,"  by  George  W.  EarL 

A  History  of  the  Protestant  Churofa  of  Hungary,  compiled  from  antheotio 
doennients,  with  a  Pre&ee  by  Dr.  Merle  D*  Aubigne,  is  soon  to  be  published* 

United  States. 

A  TCRT  interesting  woiic  is  soon  to  be  published  in  Philadelphia,  entitled 
"  Types  of  Mankind,  or  Ethnological  researches,  based  upon  ancient  mono* 
ments,  sculptures,  paintings,  crania  of  races,  and  upon  their  natural,  geo- 
graphical, philological  and  biUical  history."  The  editors  are  J.  C.  Nott,  M.  D. 
of  Mobile,  and  6.  R.  Gliddon,  formerly  Consul  at  Alexandria.  Valuable 
material  b  furnished  by  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Morton.  The 
work  is  to  contain  contributions  by  Prof.  Agassis  and  Wm.  U^er,  M.  D. 

Messrs.  Blanchard  and  Lea  of  Philadelphia  have  published  a  new  edition 
(the  third)  of  "  Physical  Geography,"  by  Mary  Somerville,  from  the  third 
revised  London  edition.  The  value  of  the  American  edition  is  also  increased 
by  "  Notes  and  a  Glosswy,"  by  W.  S.  W  Ruschenberger,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  Navy. 
This  is  a  work  of  the  highest  authority,  on  a  subject  of  great  importance, 
until  recently  almost  entirely  neglected.  It  should  be  studied  in  connectioo 
with  the  common  political  geography,  that  the  student  may  understand  some- 
thing of  the  structure  of  the  globe,  externally  and  internally,  its  general  con- 
formatkfn,  and  tiie  effects  of  it  upon  the  human  race,  climate,  vegetation,  etc* 

A  new  edition  of  Cohen's  Greek  Reader  is  now  neaHy  ready  for  publica* 
tion,  edited  by  Henry  M.  Cotton,  a  brother  of  the  author.  It  is  to  be  tbor^ 
oughly  revised  with  foot-references,  in  the  Formative  part  of  Grammar,  to 
8ophodes's  Grammar,  and  in  Syntax  to  Sophocles,  and  Crosby. 

Messrs.  Gould  and  Lincoln  of  Boston  have  in  press,  and  wiU  publish  about 
the  first  of  January,  the  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases.  Classi- 
fied and  Arranged  so  as  to  ikciUtate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in 
literary  Oompositioo.    By  FMer  Mark  Boget,M.D.f  author  of  tiie^'Brid^ 
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ivmter  IVMtife  on  tke  Animal  and  Vegetable  Kingdom.''  A  new  editmn, 
TOTised  and  enlaiged,  by  Prof.  Barnas  Sean,  Seeretarj  of  tbe  MawaobnwHi 
Board  of  Education,  anisted  by  seTeml  laterary  Gentlemen.    1  toL  Iftno. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  American  edition,  Dr.  Sears  has  made  some  impor- 
tant alterations.  "  The  greatest  fault,"  he  says  of  the  English  work,  "  is  that 
of  incorporating  eo  many  objectionable  wonls  and  phrases  which  ought  never 
to  meet  the  eye  or  tempt  the  tongue.  Judged  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the 
author  must  be  pronounced  successful  in  the  execution  of  his  design ;  but 
the  design  itself  is  faulty  from  its  superfluity,  embracing,  as  it  does,  words 
that  had  better  be  suppressed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  advan- 
tage arising  from  so  copious  a  collection  of  vulgar  words  and  phrases,  except 
to  the  few  who,  as  professed  authors,  have  frequent  occasion  to  represent 
the  language  of  low  life,  whom  we  do  not  undertake  to  aid.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  advisable,  in  issuing  an  American  edition,  to  omit  all  words  of 
this  character ;  and,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  phrases  are  either  low  or  triv- 
ial, and  as  the  residue  are  of  doubtful  utility,  they  have  all  been  dropped. 
Only  those  complex  terms  have  been  retained,  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  place  of  single  words.  Of  the  large  number  of  unusual  words, 
borrowed  mostly  from  the  Latin,  and  unknown  to  our  purest  and  best  wri- 
ters, only  a  few,  and  such  as  are  without  any  equivalents  in  the  language, 
have  been  allowed  a  place  in  the  present  edition.  The  purely  foreign 
words  which  intermingled  with  the  English  throughout  the  work,  have  been 
placed  at  the  end  and  defined."  *'  In  the  preparation  of  the  edition  now 
offered  to  the  public,  the  editor  has  received  important  assistance  from  AVil- 
liam  Russell,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  Institute,  at  Lancaster,  and  Pro- 
fessor S.  S,  Greene,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Providence,  R.  I. 
The  former  with  pencil  in  hand,  carefully  examined  the  whole  work  twice; 
the  latter  went  through  it  once  in  the  same  way.  As  there  is  no  absolute 
standard  by  which  one  can  pass  judgment  upon  words  with  reference  to  their 
admission  into  such  a  collection  as  this,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  different 
persons,  influenced  by  their  individual  tastes  and  associations,  will  judge 
differently.  Whether  the  editor  and  his  literary  advisers  have  always  judged 
wisely  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  their  province  to  decide.  In  the  nice  matter 
of  drawing  a  line  of  distinction  between  vulgarisms  and  what  is  merely 
familiar  and  common,  and  between  words  resting  on  no  good  authority,  and 
those  that  are  only  unusual  or  scientific,  or  of  but  recent  currency,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  united  opinion  of  three  individuals  of  different  pursuits  and 
mental  habits,  will  diminish  the  chances  of  any  great  deviations  from  the 
right  course."  It  is  needless  for  us  to  express  our  opinion  of  Roget's  admi- 
rable Thesaurus.  We  gave  a  brief  recommendation  of  it  in  No,  40,  pp.  838, 
839  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sa<»ra. 

Gould  and  Lincoln  will  also  publish,  as  early  as  the  first  of  March,  the 
following  scientific  works:  Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery  for  1854;  or 
Year  Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art.  Exhibiting  the  most  important 
Discoveries  and  Improvements  in  Mechanics,  Useful  Arts,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry,  Astronomy,  Meteorology',  Zoology,  Botany,  Mineralogy, 
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Geology,  Geognplij,  Auliqokief,  etc.;  togedmr  wkh  a  lial  of  reeeiit  Sciea- 
fSAc  Pablicatioiii,  *  ekwified  fist  of  Patents,  Obituaries  of  enuaeat  Scientific 
Men,  an  Index  of  Important  Flapera  in  Scientific  Joofnals,  Beporti,  ete. 
Bditod  bjr  I)»Tid  A.  Wd]%  A.  M.  With  a  Likeness  of  Edward  Hkclioock, 
IJL  D^  President  of  Amlierst  College.    12ino. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Bj  Proft.  C.  Th.  YoQ 
fiiebold  and  Stannins.  Translated  from  the  German,  and  Edited  with  Notea 
and  Additions,  recording  the  recent  progress  of  the  science,  hj  Waldo  L 
Bamett,M.D.,  Boston.  Two  vols.  8va  Vol.  L  Anatomy  of  the  Invertetoita. 

The  following  religions  works  are  Ukewise  in  process  of  pnblication  bj 
€ioald  and  Lincoln :  First  lines  of  Christian  Theology;  in  the  Fotm  of  a 
SyUabns,  prepared  lor  the  nse  of  students.  By  Bev.  John  Pye  Smith. 
Edited  by  Bev.  W.  Farley.    1  voL  8vo. 

Glad  Tidings;  or,  The  Gospel  of  Peace.  A  Series  of  Duly  MeditatioM 
for  Christian  Disciples.    By  Bev.  W.  B.  Tweedie,  D.  D.    16mo. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter.  With  oofuoas  Notes.  By  Jnlins  Charles 
Hare.    With  the  Notes  translated  by  an  American  editor.    12mo. 

Among  the  works  which  have  recently  been  poblkdied  by  the  honse  of 
Goohl  and  Lincoln,  is  the  following,  eatitled:  Noah  and  his  Times;  eo^ 
bracing  the  CoDsiderations  of  varknis  inquiries  relative  to  the  Aatediluviaa 
aad  earlier  Pbstdilnvian  Periods;  with  D^ussions  of  seveial  of  the  leading 
questions  of  the  present  day.  By  the  Bev.  J.  Munson  Olmsted,  M*  A. 
I^  438.  ISmo.    The  volume  is  well  fitted  for  popular  use. 

Our  readers  are  aware,  that  several  months  since,  Gould  and  Lincoln  pcd>- 
hshed  a  woik  which  is  written  with  great  power,  and  has  been  received  with 
great  fiifor,  eatitled:  The  Preacher  and  the  King;  or,  Bonrdaloue  in  the 
Court  of  Louis  XIV. ;  being  an  Account  oi  the  Pulpit  Eloquence  of  that 
Distinguished  Era.  Translated  firom  the  French  of  L.  Bungener,  Paris, 
twelfth  edition.  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Bev.  Geoi^  Potts,  D.  D., 
Psstor  of  the  University  Place  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  12ma  pp. 
SS8.  More  recently,  they  have  puUished  another  work  from  the  same  author, 
entitled:  The  Priest  and  the  Huguenot;  or.  Persecution  in  the  Age  of 
Louis  XV.  Part  L  A  Sermon  at  Court  Part  H.  A  Sermon  in  the  City. 
Part  HL  A  Sermon  in  the  Desert  In  2  vols.  12ma  pp.  408  and  480. 
This  last  named  work,  as  well  as  the  first,  is  written  with  rare  vivadty, 
and  is  fitted  to  attract  general  interest 

Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  now  ^igaged  in  publishing  a  com* 
pleto  edition  of  the  English  Poets,  edited  by  Prot  F.  J.  Child  ci  Harvard 
College.  The  size  and  style  of  the  volumes  will  be  those  of  Pickering'i 
Aldine  Poets.  The  tjrpography  of  those  already  published  is  beautifuL 
Few  English  books  are  more  charming  to  the  eye.  This  enterprise  of  Little 
and  Brown  is  an  honor  to  the  American  press.  The  Collection  will  be  pnb>» 
fished  in  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  volumes^  and  will  include  all  that  ia 
of  greatest  value  in  the  whole  range  of  English  Poetry,  from  Chaucer  to 
Wordsworth.  Particular  care  will  be  given  to  the  republication  of  Chaucer 
and  the  English  and  Scotch  Ballad  Poetry;  and  every  needful  aid  in  tha 
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form  of  Inographical,  hislorical  or  critical  notioes,  gloBBaries,  ete^  irill  be 
giTen  to  the  reader.  The  whole  series  of  volumes  will  be  enriched  bjr  rd* 
uable  notes  fVom  the  pen  of  Pro£  Child.  We  do  not  know  any  other  edition 
of  the  English  Poets,  which  combines  so  many  excellences.  Each  separate 
work  may  be  purchased  by  itself,  and  the  price  of  a  single  Tolume  is  seventy- 
five  cents.  The  following  are  now  Feady :  Butler,  2  vols. ;  Collins,  1  vol. ; 
Cowper,  8  vols. ;  Dryden,  6  vols. ;  Gddsmith,  1  vol. ;  Gray,  1  vol. ;  Milton, 
d  vols. ;  Parnell,  1  vol. ;  Pope,  8  vols. ;  Prior,  2  vods. ;  Thomson,  2  vols. ; 
Swift,  8  vols. 

It  is  known  to  oar  readers  that  Little,  Brown  and  Ca  are  engaged  exten- 
nvely  in  the  publication  of  En^^ish  works  in  connection  with  mercantile 
houses  in  Great  Britain.  Among  the  books  soon  to  be  sent  forth  &om  their 
press  are  Hume^s  Essays  and  Philosophical  Works;  Plutarch's  Lives;  The 
Translation  called  Dryden's,  Corrected  from  the  Greek  and  Revised  by  A. 
H.  Clough,  sometime  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ariel  College,  Oxford,  and  late 
Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  at  University  CoQege,  London. 
Both  of  these  works  are  in  large  octavo  and  are  exquisite  specimens  of  typo- 
graphy, in  the  style  of  Homer's  Memoirs,  noticed  in  another  pait  of  this  No. 
The  Life  and  Adventures  of  the  renowned  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha; 
Junius  Discovered,  by  Frederic  Griffin ;  Lyell's  Manual  of  Geology,  and 
also  hb  Principles  of  Geology ;  Jeremy  Taykur's  Whole  Works,  in  ten  voIb^ 
octavo ;  Lord  John  BusseU's  MemcHrscf  Thomas  Moore,  in  eight  v^s/ octavo ; 
Lord  Mahon's  History  of  England  in  seven  vols,  octavo,  form  a  part  of  tint 
series  of  works,  some  of  which  are  already  published  and  the  remainder  may 
be  soon  expected. 

Littie,  Brown  and  Co.  are  also  publisking  Prof.  Pierce's  Agalytical 
Mechanics,  which  will  form  an  admirable  quarto  volume  of  about  600  pages. 

An  interestittg  vdume  has  been  published  recently  by  T.  R.  Marvin  and 
8.  K.  Whipple  and  Ca  of  Boston,  entitled :  Menioirs  of  John  Codman,  D.  D., 
by  William  Allen,  D.  D.,  late  Prendent  of  Bowdoin  Cdlege,  with  Reminis- 
eeaces  by  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  lat^  P^readent  of  Middlebury  CoHege.  To 
tiiese  Biographical  Sketches,  are  added  six  sermons  of  Dr.  Codman.  The 
whole  volmne  contains  408  octavo  pages.  It  is  a  valuable  work,  not  merely 
iB  perpetuating  the  memory  of  a  judicious  pastm*,  but  also  as  illustrating  the 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  New  England. 

There  is  another  work,  which  ought  to  have  been  previously  noticed  in 
oor  Review,  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  Ecclesiastical  literature.  It  is  a 
^ume  exhibiting  much  research,  and  explaining  many  customs  and  terms 
aot  generally  understood.  For  a  book  of  definitions  it  is  uncommonly  inter- 
esting. It  is  entatied :  A  Dictionary  of  Congr^ational  Usages  and  Princi- 
ples according  to  Andent  woA  Modem  Au^rs ;  to  which  are  added  Brief 
Notices  of  some  of  the  Principal  Writers,  Assemblies  and  Trea^ee  referred 
to  in  the  Compilation.  By  Bev.  Preston  Cummings.  pp.  4^2.  12mo. 
A  third  edition  <tf  this  work  has  been  recently  published  by  S.  K.  Whipple 
and  Ca  of  Boston.  It  is  singular  that  a  work  of  this  kind  had  never  been 
puUished  before. 
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ARTICLE   L 

HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ETHNOGRAPfiY. 

Translated  from  Hougemont^s  EsBai  d'une  G(fographie  de  rHomme,^ 
by  E.  C.  Tracy>  Windsor,  Vt» 

1.  Man  and  Ifaiufe, 

We  have  all  a  feeling,  more  or  less  distinct,  that  nature  has 
great  influence  upon  us.  It  seems  to  us  that  her  action  is 
adverse  to  our  liberty*  and  oftener  prejudicial  to  us  than  for  our 
advantage.  Under  the  influence  of  an  instinctive  fear  that  she 
eXciteS)  we  slirink  from  a  thorough  examination  of  the  relations 
that  exist  between  her  and  man.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  too 
much  enlarge  the  interval  which  separates  rational  from  irrational 
eicistence ;  and  are  impelled  to  behevc  that  the  best  thing  for  us 
is,  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  every  i)hysical  influence  as  much 
as  possible.  Yet  the  study  of  history^  the  study  of  nature,  and 
the  study  of  man,  all  lead  us>  though  by  diflerent  paths,  to  the 
consideration  of  this  delicate  subject     Multiplied  investigations 

1  The  Pr€cii  ^Eiknogtraphk^  de  Ste<#Mf fue,  et  de  G€ographie  Hisloriquei  tm  Esaai 
dwne  G^ogrofkie  cfe  dhmtne^  hy  Prufesflor  Fr^.  de  Rougeraont}  waa  paUished 
at  Ncnfchatcl,  Switserland)  in  1838^  in  2  vols.  12mo.  This  Article  is  the  Intro* 
dtKtifm  to  that  work,  in  which  the  author  gives  a  rapid  outline  of  his  views  of 
Historical  Geography  and  Ethnography.  ITic  author  is  a  pupil  of  Kitter,  whose 
method  he  has  aimed,  in  his  lectures  and  by  the  publication  of  several  geogra^ 
phical  works,  to  introduce  inte  the  schools  of  Switzerland. 
Vol.  XL  No.  42»  19 
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have  led  to  the  canclusion  that  the  infiaence  of  nattrre  is  eren 
far  greater  than  has  been  generally  supposed ;  and,  by  a  secret 
tendency  towards  materialism,  the  greater  number  of  men  of 
science  have  shut  their  eyes  to  all  those  &ct8  which  establish 
the  superiority  of  man,  and  have  given  prominence,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  such  as  prove  his  dependence;  they  have  narrowed 
down  more  and  more  the  sphere  in  which  man  is  firee,  and  have 
ended  by  declaring  that  the  soul  is  the  slave  of  the  body — that 
there  is  no  soul.  Historical  gec^raphy,  then,  the  object  of  whicb 
is  to  investigate  the  inflnence  of  countries  upon  nations,  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  perilous  domains  of  science ;  and  he  that 
trusts  himself  there,  without  the  Christian  faith  for  his  guide,  is 
likely  to  go  astray. 

Oiur  understanding  is  naturally  either  too  limited  or  too  blind 
lo  grasp,  at  once,  the  opposite  extremes  of  tnith,  or  to  avoid  con* 
tinually  sacrificing  the  soul  to  the  body,  or  the  body  to  the  soul, 
spirit  to  matter,  or  matter  to  spirit,  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  or 
the  finite  to  the  infinite.  Christianity  alone,  overthrowing,  at 
once,  the  degrading  falsehoods  of  materialism  and  the  noble  errors 
of  the  idealists,  proclaims  to  the  world  realism  and  its  mysteries. 
The  "unknown  God"  whom  it  reveals,  is  God  become  man.  It 
teaches  that  man  receives  into  his  heart  the  spirit  of  God,  which 
renews  and  sanctifies  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul ;  that,  when 
time  shall  be  no  longer,  the  sold  shall  again  dwell  in  its  human 
body,  and  man,  risen  from  the  grave,  shall  be  forever  man ;  that 
the  earth  participates  in  all  the  fortimes  of  our  race ;  that  faith 
hath  the  promises  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  those  of  the 
life  that  is  to  come ;  and,  even  as  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  a  nation  among  other  nations,  so  the 
time  will  doubilcss  come,  when  believers  under  the  new  cove- 
nant shall  be  imited  as  one  people,  and  constitute  together  one 
nation. 

The  Christian  alone  can  follow  out  to  their  last  results  the 
various  influences  of  nature  upon  man,  without  exposing  himself 
to  dangerous  error  in  regard  to  his  personal  accountabihty,  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  soul ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  only 
is  able  to  contemplate  man  in  his  union  with  God,  and  yet  not 
be  drawn  to  overlook  his  relations  with  nature.  Fmnkly  and 
without  any  raateriahstic  afterthought,  he  represents  each  nation 
as  bearing,  in  its  character  and  its  history,  the  imprint  of  the 
country  it  inhabits ;  for  he  knows  that  every  man  bears,  in  the 
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centre  of  his  being*  tke  indeslnictible  image  of  God;  an  image 
over  wl^ck  nature  has  no  other  power  than  to  influence  the  forms 
of  its  outward  manifestation.  Three  principles,  equally  simple 
and  certain,  guide  him  in  all  his  researches,  viz.  that  terrestrial 
nature  was  created  with  reference  to  man,  and. exercises  upon 
nations  an  influence  determined  by  the  will  of  God ;  that  man, 
who  by  his  spirit  is  in  a  real  communion  with  God  and  thus  iofl- 
nitely  superior  to  every  being  destitute  of  reason,  is  incapable, 
neverth^ess,  of  living  elsewhere  than  on  the  earth,  and  was 
formed  to  develop  himself  under  the  salutary  influences  of  nature ; 
and  that  sin,  which  does  not  come  from  God,  has  polluted  man 
and  disturbed  nature,  and  so  altered  their  relations  to  each  other 
that  they  have  become  in  many  cases  injurious  to  man. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Chris- 
tian fkith  alone  furnishes  the  solution  of  all  the  enigmas  pre- 
sented  by  physical  and  historical  science.  But,  in  the  progress 
of  his  work,  sometimes  like  a  blind  man  just  recovering  the 
power  of  vision,  he  has  been  able  to  gain  but  a  confused  glimpse 
of  objects  iliuminated  by  the  sun  of  everlasting  truth ;  sometimes 
he  has  feared  lest  he  should  mistake  some  poor  glimmer  of  his 
own  HBUicy  for  a  ray  of  the  true,  light,  and  thus  dishonor  by  his 
eirorsjthe  Divine  Master  who  hath  taken  him  into  his  service; 
and,  finally,  it  sometimes  has  seemed  to  him  that  the  unbelief 
of  the  age  compelled  him  to  silence.  Therefore,  to  supply,  to 
some  extent,  what  is  wanting  in  this  respect  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  he  has  aiiHed,  in  an  Introduction,  to  present  some  general 
views  on  nature  and  humanity ;  not  that  he  undertakes  by  any 
means  to  discuss  fundamentally  the  important  subjects  which 
come  up ;  his  object  rather  is  simply  to  place  his  readers  in  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  true  point  of  view.* 

Let  the  Bible,  therefore,  be  our  guide  in  the  field  of  science, 
as  it  is  our  light  in  the  path  of  life. 

The  earth,  like  the  heavens,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  invisible 

1  True  according  to  both  science  and  revelation ;  for  tnith  is  one.  Faith  is 
the  jad;;e  of  profane  and  the  guide  of  Christian  science.  Science  confirms  faith, 
and  finds,  oat  of  the  domains  of  religion  and  in  those  of  science  and  of  history, 
the  products  and  the  proofs  of  revealed  truth.  Faith  and  science  are  sisters ; 
thejr  have  for  their  object  the  works  of  the  same  Deity,  the  twofold  revelation  of 
the  same  invisible  Boing ;  they  cannot  contradict  one  another ;  if  ever  they  ap- 
parently do  it,  it  must  be  either  that  science  but  poorly  comprehends  what  is 
written  in  nature,  history  and  man,  or  that  fiiith  has  failed  to  hear  with  due 
attention  the  word  of  God. 
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perfections  of  God ;  and,  as  it  is  the  work  of  One  who  is  Wisdom, 
Power  and  Love,  and  is  from  a  Fountain  of  light  in  which  there 
is  no  darkness  at  all,  it  rises  into  being  answering  in  all  points 

to  the  idea  :UUr  wliich  it  is  croated;  there  cannot  be  in  it  the 
smallest  fault;  it  is  worthy  of  God  in  the  infinite  intelhgence 
which  it  reveals,  worthy  of  him  in  the  nnalioyed  happiness 
enjoyed  by  all  created  beings  of  which  it  is  the  home.  It  glori- 
fies its  Creator  by  whom  and  for  whom  are  all  things  (Rom.  11: 
36).  Such  is  the  earth  in  its  idea;  such  was  the  earth  as  it 
came  from  the  Creator's  hand.  Bnt  in  our  time  it  speaks  of 
suflering  and  degradation,  not  less  than  of  glory  and  of  bhss. 

God  fully  manifests  himself  only  in  beings  who  act  freely  and 
with  complete  self-consciousness,  and  to  whom  he  can  commu- 
nicate his  own  life.  Irrational  creatures  are  subjected  to  those 
endowed  with  reason ;  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  necessity,  to 
that  of  freedom  and  conscience.  But  the  two  are  complements 
of  each  other,  and  constitute  but  a  single  whole. 

The  elements,  plants,  animals,  and  man,  are  but  difTerent  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  created  work,  the  name  of  which  is  The 
Earth;  but  organs  of  one  and  the  same  body.  They  mutually 
suppose  the  existence  of  each  ^ther,  and  their  destinies  are 
inseparable. 

They  were  created  progressively  in  the  order  of  their  relative 
perfection ;  the  elements  and  the  crystal,  which  ha^  only  the 
principle  of  organization,  preceded  vegetables,  which  have  also 
the  principle  of  development ;  and  these  again  were  followed  by 
animals,  which  have  the  power  of  self-motion  and  are  endowed 
with  sensation.  These  the  earth  itself  produced  at  the  creative 
cx)mmand  of  God.  From  one  epoch  to  another  it  gave  being  to 
existences  less  material,  and  endowed  Avith  a  higher  power  of 
life,  and  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  be  aspiring  towards  the  produc- 
tion of  an  intelligent  and  spiritiial  being,  whose  abode  it  should 
become  ;  it  labored  to  give  birth  {iiaacitura,  natura)  to  man. 
But  it  was  not  from  its  bosom  that  its  lord  must  come  forth ;  it 
could  do  no  more  than  furnish  the  material  for  the  human  body, 
which  the  Lord  made  after  his  own  image  and  animated  by 
his  own  spirit.  Thus  man  wtxs  formed  by  an  immediate  act  of 
God ;  but  none  the  less  is  ho  a  continuation  of  the  progressive 
steps  followed  in  the  creation  of  the  earth,  and  of  which  he  is 
the  liighcst,^ 

^  Vide  Stcffeus,  Anthropologic.  '      ,         v'        ^'* 
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2.  Mum  in  his  Idea. 

Man  is  composed  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit*  His  bodily  form 
gives  him  rank  as  the  first  of  animals ;  for  the  idea  of  animal 
organization,  which  expresses  itself  in  forms  less  and  less  imper- 
fect from  the  polypus  to  the  monkey,  is  adequately  realized  only 
in  man.  Of  all  animals  he  only  walks  erect,  while  his  eye 
reflects  earth  and  sky  at  once,  and  his  look  glances  freely  over 
that  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  he  hves  and  reigns.  His 
hands  are  so  curiously  made  that  materialists  have  sought  in 
them  the  only  cause  of  his  intellectual  superiority ;  and  over  his 
whole  form  there  is  an  air  of  more  than  material  beauty ;  the 
reflection  of  a  soul  infinitely  rich  in  thought  and  emotion. 
Whatever  passes  within  him  is  uttered,  not  by  inarticulate  cries, 
but  in  wwds.  His  soul  renders  man  self-conscious,  free  and 
accountable ;  by  it  he  lives,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  also  for 
others ;  he  possesses  inventive  genius,  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
the  power  to  reproduce  beauty  in  various  forms;  he  has  the 
desire  to  understand  and  the  power  to  investigate  everjrthing. 
By  his  spirit,  finally,  man  is  in^real  communion  with  God,  who 
dwells  in  him ;  the  life  eternal  difiiises  itself  in  the  soul,  where 
it  sheds  abroad  a  Divine  love ;  it  descends  into  the  body,  which 
is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  which  is  not  subject  to 
death.  Man  is  a  complex  being,  a  sununing-up  of  all  earthly 
nature.  In  common  with  the  crystal  he  has  organized  existence ; 
with  the  plant,  vegetable  Ufe ;  and  with  the  animal,  a  body  and 
Hnke  rudiments  of  a  soul.  But  by  his  spirit  he  is  raised  infinitely 
above  all  nature ;  and  afl  impassable  gulf  separates  him  from  the 
most  perfect  of  mere  animals. 

After  birth,  man  develops  himself  according  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  his  threefold  nature,  and,  at  the  same  time,  according  to 
the  use  that  he  makes  of  his  liberty.  By  a  regular  and  progress 
give  movement,  which  it  cannot  be  that  death  shall  suddenly 
and  permanently  interrupt,  he  advances  towards  that  perfection 
which  is  his  right  and  duty.  Yet^  as  he  is  but  part  of  the  great 
whole,  and  as  his  existence  is  interwoven  with  all  other  exist* 
ences,  his  development  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  creatures 
ftnd  things  whose  influences  upon  him  are  diverse,  and  under 

¥■  ■  m 

I  8#e  Bchttbert.  Geschldite  d.  Seek, 
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the  threefold  agency  of  nature,  of  other  men,  and  of  God.^  By 
virtue  of  the  image  of  God  which  he  bears,  he  is  lord  of  irrational 
nature ;  elements,  plants,  animals,  are  his  servants,  and  do  his 
will  wliile  that  will  is  confonned  to  the  laws  of  their  being ;  by 
the  soil,  he  is  sustained  and  nourished ;  water  quenches  his  thirst, 

the   ILU'    Ciit4bii_b    iiiiti     lo     biiJUlliC,     Ui*   iiiliUiC    i^    Ciil(<iu)cJ   ili    .SUUi- 

fying  liis  wants,  in  developing  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and,  by 
speaking  to  him  unceasingly  of  God,  iu  strengthening  the  reli- 
gious life  in  his  spiiit.  He  is  the  equal  of  his  fellow  men,  with 
whom  he  is  connected  by  the  ties  of  love,  and  his  faculties  can 
be  perfectly  developed  only  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  and  in 
legitimate  social  and  political  relations.  In  infancy  and  cliild- 
hood  he  grows  up  under  the  moral  influence  of  parents  who 
watch  over  and  guide  lum ;  as  a  husband,  he  finds  in  the  Jove 
and  the  life  of  woman  what  was  n^auting  to  the  perfection  of 
his  own  separate  understanding  and  working;  and  he  passes 
his  life  ia  the  quickening  atmosphere  of  aflection,  virtue,  truth, 
and  piety.  He  is  the  servant  of  God;  but  the  believing  and 
rejoicing  servant  uf  a  God  of  love,  who  formed  him  after  his  own 
image;  and  so  the  spirit  has  its  atmosphere,  which  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  warms  and  enligiitens,  and  in  which  man  lives 
by  faith. 

Such  is  man  in  his  idea ;  such  he  was  before  the  fall,  such  ho 
will  one  day  again  become,  i   *m^^  *tm  mi  •^ 

3.   Mtm  Fallen. 

The  first  man  sinned,  and  the  very  source  of  our  life  became 
poisoned. 

By  sin  man  lost  his  union  vn\\i  God ;  and,  as  a  plant  which 
has  its  light,  warmth  and  life  only  from  the  sun,  and  yet  should 
wander  out  into  void  space  far  from  its  true  orbit,  and  lose  itself 
ui  icy  darkness,  his  spiritual  eye  is  darkened  so  that  he  can  no 
longer  see  God,  his  soul  has  become  enfeebled,  and  his  spiritual 
deatli  has  brought  on  the  death  of  the  body.  Man  has  become 
his  own  centre,  his  own  sun ;  he  refers  every  tiling  to  himself; 
he  has  broken,  by  self-seeking,  the  cords  of  love  tliat  should  bind 
him  to  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and,  as  he  no  longer  receives  spirit- 
ual strength  and  su[>port  from  God,  he  lias  so  corrupted  himself 

1  Sec  Heiiiroih,  Anthropuluijic,  2ud  part  \  auU  GiiraSi  Glictlcrung  uud  Zeiter- 
folgc  dcr  WcUgeseUichtc.  - '--.' 
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as  to  have  become  incapable,  without  help,  of  any  good  thing. 
This  being,  who  beajrs  the  image  of  God,  and  in  whom  God 
would  perfect  that  Divine  Ukeness,  having  in  his  pride  sought, 
by  making  himself  independent,  to  become  equal  with  God,  has, 
instead,  become  self-enslaved;  he  has  in  his  heart  a  master — 
sin  —  by  whom  his  legitimate  sovereiga  was  dethroned ;  and  his 
servitude  is  so  much  the  more  deplorable  and  bitter  because  he 
still  retains,  in  a  certain  degree,  a  consciousness  of  moral  obli* 
gation  that  he  struggles  in  vain  to  fulfil,  and  a  desire  of  happi- 
ness that  he  cannot  attain. 

By  sin,  man  has  come  to  a  painful  knowledge  of  the  holiness 
and  justice  of  God,  which  are  as  far  beyond  oiu  comprehension 
as  his  love.  He  feels  that  the  Lord  is  angry  with  him,  and  that 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  He  looks  around  him  for  a  life  to  be 
sacrificed  instead  of  his  own,  and  deluges  the  altars  he  erects 
with  the  blood  of  slain  beasts,  and  sometimes  even  with  that  of 
a  brother  man  or  a  child.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  he  hardens  his 
heart ;  he  says  to  himself,  that  sin  is  an  imperfection  inherent 
in  his  nature ;  he  stifies  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  forgets  both 
his  Heavenly  Father  who  still  loves  him,  and  his  Judge  who 
must  one  day  condemn  him.      « 

Man  becomes  the  tyrant  or  the  slave  of  man ;  he  finds  in  those 
around  him  the  same  hatred  or  coldness,  the  same  vices  or  mere 
show  of  virtues,  the  same  ignorance  or  falsehood,  the  same 
impiety  or  forgetfulness  of  God,  which  he  carries  in  his  own 
bosom. 

His  dominion  over  all  created  things  he  has  lost ;  beasts  of 
the  earth  fear  ( Gen.  4:  2)  but  are  not  subject  to  him  ( Gen.  1: 28), 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  wliich  he  has  appropriated, 
and  wliich  minister  to  his  wants.  Nature  finds  in  him  no  longer 
anything  but  an  enemy  who  torments  her,  a  heedless  creature 
who  despises  her  admonitions,  or  a  slave  whom  she  oppresses. 
She  is  not,  as  Zoroaster  and  Manes  taught,  the  joint  work  of  a 
good  and  an  evil  Principle ;  she  is  pure  as  the  God  who  created 
her.  If  she  acts  injuriously  upon  man,  it  is  because  man  has 
lost  that  Divine  life  which  assured  to  him  dominion  over  all  the 
earth ;  it  is  because  there  burn  within  him  lawless  desires  that 
change  the  most  healthfid  fruits  into  poisons;  the  riches  of 
nature  become  food  for  his  various  passions,  and  he  goes  about 
to  worship  her  as  if  she  were  herself  the  God  of  whom  she  ia 
but  1^  revelation. 
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Besides,  man  hath  drawn  down  with  him  in  his  fall  that  nature 
which  was  appointed  to  surround  him  with  its  pomp  and  glory ; 
the  evil  that  has  found  place  in  his  soul  affects  also  the  earth, 
and  the  earth  is  ciursed  for  his  sake.  The  primitive  order  has, 
therefore,  been  disturbed  even  in  the  sphere  of  physical  cause 
and  effect ;  nature  has  received,  that  she  may  execute,  the 
Divine  judgments,  a  destructive  power  that  was  not  hers  before 
sin  came ;  in  some  regions  she  is  enchained  by  eternal  frosts,  in 
others,  sterile  from  dryness  and  heat,  and  in  others  still,  perhaps, 
gigantic  in  her  productions  through  the  very  excess  of  fertility. 
Had  man  retained  his  primitive  condition,  physical  evil  would 
have  been  as  if  it  were  not,  for  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure ; 
but  man  having  fallen,  nature  has  rendered  his  fall  still  more 
desperate  and  made  his  .sin  still  more  sin,  by  exercising  over 
hira  an  influence  not  only  very  great,  but  dangerous,  sad,  deadly. 

Evil,  as  it  cannot  j>rocecd  from  a  holy  God,  is  necessarily  the 
work  of  created  beings,  and  theirs  only.  It  existed  before  man ; 
and  Adam  was  tempted  from  without.  To  the  temptation  urged 
by  the  very  author  of  evil,  the  father  of  lies,  he  yielded.  So  also 
it  is  only  by  means  out  of  himself  that  he  may  be  delivered  from 
sin,  into  which  weakness,  still  more  than  evil  propensity,  origi- 
nally caused  him  to  fall.  We  arrive  here  at  a  truth,  the  reality 
of  which  no  unbelief  of  ours  can  alfect;  we  say  that  man,  in 
quitting  the  realm  of  light,  entered  that  of  darkness;  that,  in 
cxchiding  God  from  his  sou!,  he  opened  it  to  the  devil ;  and  that 
nature  and  humanity  became  subject  together  to  the  prince  of 
tliis  world. 

What,  O  God,  had  been  the  fate  of  the  earth,  if  with  thy 
mighty  hand  thou  hadst  not  traced  for  evil  bounds  that  it  could 
not  pass,  and  if  in  thine  ineffable  love  thou  hadst  not  sent  thy 
Son  into  the  world  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  I  Evil 
might  pollute,  but  could  not  annihilate,  a  creature  of  God  ;  might 
cause  perturbations  in  the  universe,  but  the  primitive  order  it 
could  not  destroy.  On  the  contrary,  God  causes  it  entirely  to 
disappear  where  men,  by  a  strange  madness  and  in  their  permit- 
ted  freedom,  do  not  op[)osc  themselves  directly  to  his  will.  His 
wisdom  is  able  to  educe  good  out  of  evil,  a  greater  good  than 
would  have  had  place  but  for  the  existence  of  sin ;  sin  notwith- 
standing, and  even  by  reason  of  its  existence,  the  earth  moves 
on  towards  a  consummation  of  infinitely  higher  glory^  than  that 
of  its  original  purity  and  beauty. 
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4.  Origin  of  Races, 

In  Adam  was  the  genn  of  the  whole  human  family,  and  from 
him,  after  a  hundred  and  fifty  generations,  have  descended  the 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  men  who  now  dwell  on  the  earth.  But 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  regions,  the  innumerable  dweUers  on  our 
planet  have  had  each  his  own  proper  individuality,  which  has 
never  been  an  exact  repetition  of  any  other. 

Individuahty  is  a  certain  combination  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  a  being.  Man  is  an  exceedingly  complex  being,  and  embraces 
within  himself  a  world  of  invisible  things  that  rivals  in  various 
riches  the  world  of  nature.  The  elements  that  belong  to  him 
may,  therefore,  be  combined  in  the  individual,  in  infinitely  varied 
proportions.  In  one,  the  soul  predominates ;  in  another,  the 
body ;  in  a  third,  the  spirit ;  here*,  it  is  the  nervous  system  that 
rules ;  there,  the  arterial ;  here,  the  afiections ;  there,  the  under* 
standing ;  and  so  on. 

In  the  first  man  these  elements  must  necessarily  have  existed 
in  perfect  equihbrium ;  among  his  descendants  they  are  devel- 
oped variously.  But  the  laws  and  the  causes  that  determine 
the  peculiar  combinations  that  are  found  in  this  and  that  indi* 
vidual,  are  unknown  to  us ;  for  individuahty  is  a  mystery  of  life, 
and  act  of  creation. 

The  soul,  in  our  conceptions  at  least,  if  not  actually  in  time, 
precedes  the  body,  which  is  its  visible  form,  even  as  God  precedes 
the  material  universe  that  he  hath  created.  As  is  the  soul,  so  is 
the  body ;  aud  the  distinctive  character  of  each  soul  manifests 
itself  in  the  whole  physical  organization,  especially  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  and  in  the  physiognomy.  The  infinite  diversity  of 
forms  found  among  human  beings  is,  therefore,  a  result  of  that 
individuahty  which  is  a  fact  in  morals  as  well  as  in  physics. 

The  influence  of  nature,  that  of  the  family  and  of  society,  and 
that  which  each  exercises  over  himself  by  his  manners  and 
habits,  are  but  of  secondary  importance,  and  can  only  strengthen, 
enfeeble  or  modify  the  original  fact  of  a  given  individuahty. 
Yet  by  constant  and  unvarying  repetition  through  a  long  series 
of  generations,  very  evident  changes  may  be  brought  about 

Meantime  sin,  in  its  work  of  disturbance,  exaggerates  or 
destroys  individual  difierences.  Sometimes  an  excessive  pre- 
dominance is  given  to  this  or  that  faculty,  so  that  it  overshadows 
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all  the  others ;  sometimes,  assimilating  man  to  the  brute,  it  gives 
to  all  the  individuals  of  a  race  a  physiognomy  that  varies  but 
little.  But  above  all,  it  destroys  the  proper  supremacy  of  the 
soul  over  the  body,  develops  unworthy  passions,  and  tends  to 
efface,  from  body  and  soul  alike,  the  image  of  God  in  man,  who, 
in  his  brutislmess,  descends  lower  than  animals  destitute  of 
reason.  Now,  as  every  disposition  of  the  soul  manifests  itself 
in  the  body,  it  results  that  the  human  race  embraces  families, 
and  the  same  nation,  individuals,  who  differ  exceedingly  in  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  among  whom  some  are  as  remarkable  for 
beauty  as  others  are  for  ugliness. 


^^    **"     5.   Grarlual  Degeneration  of  Man  ami  Nature. 

Sin  by  no  means  produced  all  its  physical  effects  immediately 
after  the  fall.  Nature,  whos^  root  the  destroying  worm  had, 
indeed,  attacked,  still  retained  numerous  traces  of  her  original 
beauty.  It  was  only  after  continuing  eight  or  nine  hundred 
years  tliat  the  onset  made  by  death  upon  a  being  naturally 
immortal,  ended  in  separating  the  soul  from  the  body.  And 
with  tlus  extraordinary  vital  power  in  man,  there  were  doubtless 
facidties  of  corresponding  vigor  and  energy,  such  as  it  is  now 
difficult  for  us  to  conceive.  But  all  these  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  antediluvians  beyond  what  we  possess,  did  but  hasten  tliei* 
moral  ruin. 

They  were  divided,  according  to  family  relationships  and  to 
the  spirit  which  animated  them  respectively,  into  Sethites,  who 
worshipped  God,  and  Caiuites,  who  were  abandoned  to  magic 
and  to  all  evil.  The  SetHites,  it  is  behoved,  invented  the  art  of 
writing  and  cultivated  astronomy;  the  Cainites  built  cities  or 
dwelt  in  tents,  giving  themselves  up  in  both  to  the  luxuries  and 
indulgences  of  civ^ilizcd  hfe.  They  formed  but  one  people,  all 
s])ake  the  same  language,  and  were  not  organized  into  different 
states  and  nations ;  so  that  sin  was  not  kept  within  boi\nds  by 
the  strong  arm  of  civil  law,  nor  its  propagation  hindered  by  dif- 
ferences of  language.  God,  moreover,  designing  to  cx>nvince 
man  of  the  depth  of  his  corruption,  abandoned  him  apparently  to 
himself;  and  the  Saviour  promised  to  Adam  did  not  appear. 
The  result  was,  that  the  Setliitcs  were  seduced  from  their  purer 
worship  and  practice  by  the  Cainites,  and  the  whole  world 
became  fiHed  with  violeqce  ^  the  thoughts  of  the  hearts  of  the 
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childraiii  of  men  vren  oidy  evil  oontmnally ;  and  God,  by  a  del* 
«ge,  deatroyed  the  whc^e  race  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
fiunily  which  found  favor  in  his  sight  by  reason  of  the  righteoos- 
neas  of  its  head.^ 

When  atub  hnman  fhmily  began  again  to  mnltxpty,  means 
ttitirely  new  were  nsed  by  God  to  prevent  man's  wandering  a 
second  time  from  the  path  that  leads  to  heaven.  The  curse  that 
rested  upon  tiie  earth  and  upon  its  lord,  was  fulfilled  to  its  utmost 
physical  results,  but  yet  became  in  many  respects  a  source  of 
hlesaing  to  man.  The  surfoce  of  the  continents  took  the  form 
which  it  still  retains.  Mankind  became  divided  into  races,  and 
were  organised  into  nations ;  which  were  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface  according  to  a  definite  plan,  and  to  each  of  which 
was  assigned  its  proper  part  in  the  progress  of  events.  Every* 
thing,  finally,  was  arranged  with  reference  to  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  God,  who  should  destroy  eVil  and  restore  all  things. 

At  the  epoch  of  the  deluge  the  earth  underwent  immense 
changes,  of  which  traces  are  found  in  pagan  tradition,  which 
revelation  intimates  to  us,  and  the  details  of  which  science  will 
in  due  time  dearly  demonstrate.  A  revolution  took  place  in  the 
atmosphere.  To  the  mist  which  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
earth  and  moistened  the  soil,*  succeeded  clouds  with  fertilizing 
rains,  and  with  the  rainbow,  symbol  of  the  covenant;  but  also 
with  hail,  snow,  whiriwinds,  tempests,  tornados  and  inundations. 

6.  Providential  MavemenU  in  Ages  immediately  subsequent  to  the 

Deluge, 

8urely  the  vine  was  not  the  only  new  vegetable  then  brought 
into  being ;  and  God  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  which  are  the  power  of  the  enemy  (Luke  10: 19), 
various  poisons,  none  of  which,  certainly,  existed  before  the  fall. 
Soon  there  must  also  have  come  into  being,  called  by  Divine 
power,  those  legions  of  insects  that  live  only  on  corruption. 
I^aced  in  drcumstances  less  and  less  fkvorable  to  life,  man  lost 
by  degrees  his  vigor ;  the  number  of  his  years  on  earth  rapidly 
declined ;  and  to  maintain  his  strength,  by  the  command  of  God 

1  Bossnet,  Hisioire  UnivendU^  second  part,  chapter  1.  Brfim,  BUdse  in  die  WtU* 
yadiichte,  Strasbourg,  1835,  pp.  84 — 125 ;  Kaiser,  Oommentariiu  in  priora  Gent' 
9tm  capita^  quatenus  univenae  populorum  mythoiogiat  daves  exfubentj  Norimbergae, 
1839,  pp.  71—185  *  Gen.  2:  6. 
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he  added  to  tke  vegetable  substances  that  had  hitherto  nourished 
him,  the  flesh  of  animals.  A  similar  change  doubtless  took  place 
at  the  same  time  among  animals,  which  were  created  herbivorous 
(Gen.  1:  30),  for  their  lot  is  intimately  allied  with  that  of  maa.^ 

The  surface  of  the  earth  itself  appears  to  have  undergone 
immense  changes.  But  we  here  enter  upon  a  domain  entirely 
hypothetical,  where  we  have  no  tiling  to  guide  ns  but  the  analogy 
of  faith  and  our  imperfect  views  of  the  plan  after  which  God  has 
ordered  the  history  of  our  race.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  sandy 
deserts  which  occupy  immense  regions  of  Africa,  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, were  made  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  At  the  same  time 
the  earth  seems  to  have  become  cooler,  and  its  surface,  hardened 
in  the  process,  has  been  ever  since  tormeuted  continually  by 
internal  fires,  which  occasion,  in  our  age  of  the  world,  earth- 
quakes aud  volcanos  unknown  to  the  antediluvian  period.  The 
plu tonic  forces  being  shut  ifp  under  a  hard  and  solid  crust, 
mountains  and  plains  already  existing  were  raised  to  their 
present  elevation ;  and  thus  was  formed  the  relief  of  the  terres- 
trial surface  that  now  exists,  and  j)hysical  regions,  before  indis- 
tinctly marked  and  little  dilTering  from  each  other,  received  their 
precise  limits  and  special  characteristics.  God  had  decreed  that 
the  human  family  in  its  new  development  shoidd  not  constitute 
a  single  nation,  but  should  be  divided  into  a  large  number  of 
distinct  races ;  and  the  earth,  under  the  very  waters  of  the  del- 
uge, prepared  itself  for  the  execution  of  his  will. 

These  races  must  of  course  descend  from  the  three  sons  of 
Noah ;  and  when,  in  the  light  of  faith,  we  examine  their  charac- 
teristics, and  what  the  Bible  tells  us  of  these  three  ancestors, 
we  are  led  to  believe  that  spiritual  and  rehgious  tendencies  pre- 
dominated in  Shem ;  in  Japheth  the  intellectual ;  and  the  cor- 
poreal and  physical  in  Ilam.^  Antediluvian  humanity  had  but 
two  divisions,  that  of  Seth,  or  fuith ;  and  that  of  Cain,  or  sin ; 
and  civilization  was  developed  simultaneously  in  both.  With 
the  deluge,  therefore,  history  recommences  upon  an  entirely  dif* 
ferent  plan;*  civihzation  was  entrusted  to  particular  races  (the 
Japhetic),  it  order  that  it  might  not  divert  trom  Divnne  things  the 

1  See  Schulicrt,  Symholique,  ch.  3,  and  The  Primitive  World  and  the  Fixed  Stars 
(Urwclt  and  Fixstcruc). 

*  Cajjadoc,  Desjfotism  considered  as  the  natural  development  of  the  liberal  system^ 
Amsterdam,  1830,  p.  a". 

^  The  muuifold  (no),M€oini>kaQ)  wi&dom  of  Qod.  Eph.  3:  lOi 
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Shemites  whose  God  is  the  Lord  (Gen.  9:  26),  nor  augment  at 
once  the  corruption  and  the  power  of  the  race  of  Ham,  which 
lay  under  a  curse.  But,  although  the  treasure  of  Divine  truth 
was  to  he  especially  confided  to  the  children  of  Shem,  and  the 
descendants  of  Ham  were  to  become  eminently  transgressors, 
it  was  nevertheless  the  Divine  plan  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
^uHild  pervade  all  nations,  and  that  of  evil  in  like  ndauner 
embrace  dwellers  in  every  part  of  the  earth. 

For  about  a  century,  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of 
Moah  dwelt  together,  and  the  whole  inhabited  earth  was  of  the 
same  language  and  of  one  speech  (Gen.  11:  1).  This  primitive 
popiUation  embraced,  as  in  a  single  bud,  the  germs  of  all  future 
nations.  The  character  of  Japheth,  that  of  Shem,  and  that  of 
Ham,  were  transmitted,  with  modifications,  to  their  respective 
descendants ;  and  the  moral  and  physical  difierences  that  char- 
acterized the  three  ancestors  reappeared  in  the  children,  becom- 
ing greater  and  greater  through  the  influences  of  depravity.  In 
their  pride,  they  undertook  together  the  building  of  an  immense 
structure,  which  they  were  unable  to  finish  by  reason  of  division 
and  strife,  and  the  confusion  that  arose  in  their  language. 

Language  is  the  vocal  expression  of  whatever  is  in  the  soul 
of  man.  If  men  had  all  lived  the  same  life  in  God,  an  essential 
and  fundamental  unity  would  have  overruled  all  their  differences 
of  temperament,  chsuacter,  feeling,  and  thought;  and  being  all 
alike  at  the  core,  they  would  have  had  but  one  language.  But 
this  spiritual  and  Divine  unity  having  been  broken  up,  opportu- 
»ity  was  given  for  the  development  of  characters  diverging  in 
opposite  directions,  and  in  ways  innumerable.  That  primitive 
society  was  rent  to  its  foundations ;  it  was  dismembered  genea* 
logically  into  httle  tribes,  which  had  each  a  marked  and  decided 
character  of  its  own.  These  tribes  became  so  many  races,  and 
Oharactehstic  difierences,  obscure  before,  became  prominent  and 
palpable,  under  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  by  the  formation  of 
different  languages.  Speech,  which  had  been  given  to  connect 
man  with  all  his  fellows,  henceforth  separated  and  estranged 
race  from  race.  But  sin  found  its  own  victory  turned  into  par- 
tial defeat ;  for  evil  would  have  been  propagated  more  rapidly 
over  the  earth  if  all  its  inhabitants  had  spoken  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  humanity  would  have  gone  undivided  to  destruction 
by  the  same  road  that  it  followed  before  the  delugCi 

Here,  then,  we  see  the  human  family  divided  into  mces,  dif- 
VoL.  XL  No.  43.  20 
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feriiig  from  each  other  in  soul,  body  and  language,  which,  no 
longer  alile  to  live  together,  began  to  spread  themselves  over  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  (Acts  17:  26). 

The  earth  is  prepared  for  their  reception ;  the  great  changes 
of  its  surface  have  been  completed ;  the  bounds  of  their  habita- 
tion have  been  determined  (ibid.),  and  each  country  has  its  pecu- 
liar character,  which  corresponds  with  some  tendency  of  our 
nature,  and  manifests  in  a  peculiar  manner  some  perfection  of 
God.  If  one  of  those  men  to  whom  God  revealed  his  ways,  had 
traversed  the  desert  surface  of  our  planet  at  this  epoch,  he  might 
have  read,  in  the  permanent  and  mysterious  forms  of  continents 
and  tracts  of  earth,  the  general  progress  of  nations  and  of  the 
race.     For  the  earth  is  a  prophecy  of  history. 

7.  Location  of  Races. 

But  who  shall  guide  the  wandering  steps  of  these  primitive 
emigrants  into  the  unknown  countries  towards  which  they  has* 
ten  ?  Chance,  it  may  be  said.  Chance  I  a  word  without  mean- 
ing, which  unbelief  alone  could  invent,  and  which  is  no  more  to 
be  found  upon  the  lips  of  the  believer  than  in  the  pages  of 
Div^ine  revelation  I  God,  who  numbereth  the  stars  (Ps.  147:  4), 
numbereth  also  the  hairs  of  our  head  ( Luke  12:  7 ),  and  the  same 
will,  without  which  i>^t  a  sjjarrow  falleth  to  the  ground  (Matt 
10:  30),  governs  the  fate  of  the  mightiest  empires.  Docs  not 
the  swallow  know,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  whither  she  must 
rpsort?  Does  not  the  stork,  without  mistake,  return,  with  the 
returning  season,  to  the  spot  she  left?  How,  then,  shall  the 
dUferent  races  of  men  take  by  chance  ttieir  respective  dwelling- 
places  on  the  earth's  surface  ?  The  Lord,  who  created  the  earth 
by  his  power,  and  gave  it  un*o  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  hira 
(Jer.  27:  5),  will  lead  the  children  of  men,  whom  he  hath  himself 
divided  into  distinct  tribes,  towards  the  regions  that  have  beea 
prepared  for  them  (Deut.  32:  8 — 13). 

Go<l  placed  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  of  Jai)heth  near 
each  other;  the  most  marked  religious  tendency  side  by  side 
with  the  highest  intellectual  and  social  endowments.  It  was 
ordained  that  the  former  should  remain  near  the  regions  occu- 
pied since  the  deluge.     He  "  enlarged"  ^  over  the  greater  part  of 

1  Gen.  9: 27.  To  extend,  or  gently  to  attract  by  the  Gospel.  Both  senses  ar^ 
aUke  historically  true. 
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the  earth  the  nnmeroas  family  of  Japheth,  which  diffiised  itself 
towards  the  east,  the  north  and  the  west,  and  divided  the  isles 
of  the  Gentiles.*  The  descendants  of  Ham,  as  if  infected  per- 
sons, from  whom  it  was  feared  the  contagion  would  spread,  he 
sent  into  exile  beyond  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara,  into  a  continent 
entirely  isolated,  to  occupy  a  country  where  nature  harmonizes 
with  their  sensual  and  self-indulgent  disposition. 

Then  began,  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  a  work,  respect- 
ing which  man  has  preserved  but  vague  traditions,  and  upon 
which  Divine  revelation  is  silent  This  work  was  the  formation 
of  races ;  in  regard  to  which  human  design  and  choice  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  It  was  the  work  of  God,  with  nature  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  plan.  Each  region  strengthened  and 
modified  the  character  of  the  race  with  reference  to  which  it  had 
been  created  by  God,  and  which  he  had  led  into  it ;  and  national 
characters,  which  became  more  and  more  marked  and  decided 
as  generations  succeeded  each  other,  attained  such  a  degree  of 
fixedness  and  inflexibihty,  as  has  enabled  them  to  traverse  the 
ages  of  history  and  encounter  the  most  opposite  influences* 
without  ever  undergoing  any  radical  change.^  But  let  us  not 
presume  to  penetrate,  even  with  the  united  hghts  of  faith  and 
of  science,  the  secrets  of  that  era  of  creation,  during  which  the 
spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  among  the 
races  that  dwelt  thereon ;  for  to  man  every  creative  act  is  hid  in 
darkness  that  he  cannot  penetrate. 

But  when  the  scene  is  unveiled  before  us,  at  our  first  view  of 
the  human  family,  we  find  the  nations  marked  by  such  astonish- 
ing differences  of  aspect  and  character,  that  we  ask  ourselves,  at 
once,  what  has  become  of  the  unity  of  the  race  ?  and  we  are  ready 
to  doubt  whether  any  such  unity  ever  existed.  What  I  the  Negroes 
and  Mongols  brothers  of  the  Whites ;  the  bloody  Bosjesmans  and 

1  Gen.  10:  5.  This  passage  seems  to  indicate  that  the  word  Gentiles  in  the 
Bible  means  chieflj  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  and  that  interpretation  receives 
decided  confirmation  from  history. 

•  This  permanence  of  physical  and  moral  characteristics  is  to  be  found  in 
most  families.  The  history  of  aristocratic  repnblics.  snch  as  Rome  or  Berne, 
present  astonishiiig  instances  of  families  whose  members  hare  been  distinguished 
from  age  to  age  for  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  faults.  A  more  thorough 
study  of  this  fact  would  undoubtedly  throw  some  light  on  the  origin  of  races. 
It  proves  that  ancestral  individuality  descends  in  families  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  remains,  notwithstanding  the  various  mingling  of  other  blood  by 
marriage. 
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the  stupid  AustraUaos  of  the  same  parentage  with  the  mUd  and 
peaceful  German  and  the  lively  son  of  France  ? 

The  fact  is,  that,  while  God  was  accomplishing  his  designs, 
sin  was  also  doing  its  work ;  and  the  poison  which  had  insin- 
uated itself  into  the  roots  of  the  great  tree  oi  humanity,  became 
difiused  with  the  sap  through  all  its  new  branches  and  tainted 
all  its  fruits.  But  for  sin,  the  difierent  races,  diverse  yet  alike, 
would  have  spoken  a  common  language,  varied  by  numerous 
dialects,  and  would  ahke  have  exhibited,  in  body  and  soul,  the 
image  of  one  and  the  same  God.  But  for  sin,  the  himian  family 
would  have  never  reckoned  among  its  members,  persons  so  repul* 
sive  as  the  negro  of  Africa  and  Australia,  the  Hottentot,  the 
Pecherai,  the  Botocudo,  and  the  Samoyede. 

Cast  your  eye  over  the  community  in  the  bosom  of  which  yon 
live,  and  you  will  find  that,  in  the  same  atmosphere  that  you 
breathe  yourself,  on  the  same  soil  that  supplies  your  own  food, 
in  families  of  the  same  race  with  your  own,  with  the  same  edn* 
eation,  and  the  same  circumstances  and  manner  of  life,  there 
are  at  your  side  men  of  abject  souls  and  repulsive  forms,  men 
whose  whole  exterior  proclaims  the  secret  power  of  sin.  Now 
the  same  influence  that  sin  manifests  over  certain  members  of 
a  community,  it  exerts  in  like  manner  upon  whole  tribes  and 
races,  as  members  of  the  great  family  of  man.  Most  nations 
have  carried  into  the  countries  that  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
peculiar  sinful  tendencies,  which  have  transformed  into  curses 
to  themselves  and  to  humanity  at  large,  those  talents  with  which 
they  were  especially  endowed ;  and  that  nature  in  the  bosom  of 
which  their  life  is  passed,  has  developed  their  vices  with  all  the 
energy  that  heul  been  given  it  for  the  developuAcnt  of  their 
virtues. 

In  the  case  of  many  races,  therefore,  the  type  of  the  human 
form,  which  must  of  course  undergo  some  peculiar  modification 
in  each  region  of  the  earth,  has  been  completely  changed.  This 
change  has  doubtless  been  effected  slowly  and  through  numerous 
transitions ;  and,  in  fact,  we  now  find  on  earth,  among  existing 
tribes  and  commimities,  every  step  in  the  progress  of  this  work 
of  primitive  times.  The  nations  nearest  the  cradle  of  our  race, 
show  also  the  least  departure  from  the  white  type ;  at  a  greater 
distance,  in  regions  of  an  entirely  different  chamcter  from  the 
country  of  the  whites  (Central  Africa,  Mongolia),  are  tribes 
(Negroes  and  Mongols)  whose  bodies  have  taken  a  very  remark- 
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able  form,  because  the  soul  is,  as  it  were,  mutilated  and  debased ; 
and,  finally,  at  the  extremities  of  continents,  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  home  of  human  Ufe  —  the  ancestral  fireside  of 
the  race  —  are  also  tribes  the  most  of  all  debased,  alike  in  body 
and  in  soul. 

The  whites  take  possession  of  Western  Asia  and  spread  them- 
selves over  all  Europe.  South-west  of  the  region  where  the 
dispersion  began,  are  the  Berbers,  the  Gallas,  and  the  Caffres, 
which  connect  the  Arabs  and  Abyssinians  (whites)  with  the 
Negroes.  In  Central  and  Western  Africa  are  the  true  Negroes, 
whose  form  degenerates,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,  through  the  Namaquas  and  the  Hottentots,  to  the 
revolting  figure  of  the  Bosjesman. 

Towards  the  north-east,  the  Turks  constitute  so  natural  a  link 
between  the  Whites  and  the  Mongols,  that  it  is  equally  easy  to 
class  them  with  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  races.  The  Mon- 
gol figure  is  most  characteristically  marked  among  the  Mongols 
and  Calmucks  upon  the  elevated  Plateau  of  Upper  Asia.  It 
grows  ugly  towards  the  north,  among  the  Songares ;  and  in  the 
extreme  boreal  regions  of  the  earth,  among  the  Samoyedes, 
Lapps  and  Esquimaux,  becomes  dwarfish.  On  the  south  and 
south-east  it  assimilates,  through  the  Chinese  as  a  connecting 
h'nk,  with  the  Malays  of  Occanica.  The  Hindfis  have  points  of 
affinity  with  all  the  three  alike,  the  Whites,  the  Mongols  and 
the  Malays;  and  the  Thibetians  complete  the  transition  from 
the  Whites  (Hindds)  to  the  Mongols.  The  Slavonic  race  is 
half  Turk,  half  German. 

The  Malays  are  connected  at  many  points  with  the  Oceanic 
negroes,  who  diflfer  in  many  respects  from  the  negroes  of  Africa, 
and  constitute,  like  the  Berbers,  a  connecting  link  between  the 
white  (Hindd)  and  the  negro. 

The  American  tribes  are  connected  with  the  Mongols  through 
the  Onaks  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
new  world.  But  great  obscurity  still  rests  upon  the  ethnography 
erf  that  continent^ 

The  descendants  of  Shem  preserved  the  original  type  of  the 
human  form  comparatively  unchanged.  The  children  of  Ham 
became  negroes  or  half-negroes  (Berbers,  Gallas.  Cafi!res) ;  they 
were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  and  it  is  also  to  them, 


^  Upon  kbe  qlle«tk>^  of  the  niiiQr  of  the  hmnan  race*  see  (he  admimble  p«s^ 
of  Stereos,  in  his  AnthFopolog^,  Vol  II.,  towards  the  en<L 
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perhaps,  that  we  should  trace  the  ancient  negro  population  of 
India,  and  the  negroes  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  of  Austra- 
lia.    Of  the  descendants  of  Japheth,  some  have  retained  the 

primitive  characteristics  of  form,  and  constitute,  \mh  the  cliildren 
of  Shem,  the  vviiite  race.  Such  is  the  numerous  nations  at  the 
east  and  north  of  the  land  of  Shem,  and  occupying  the  immense 
zone  of  wliich  the  ocean  and  western  Euroi)e  are  the  two 
extremities.  Others  have  degenerated  in  soul  and  body,  though 
not  to  so  low  a  point  as  the  negroes ;  they  arc  the  Mongol  race, 
with  which  the  Malays  and  the  American  Indians  are  related* 

With  these  diversities  of  origin  and  physical  constitution,  the 
dLflerences  of  language  correspond,  and  the  day  is  at  hand  when 
science  itsell'  will  divide  languages  into  three  great  classes. 
Already  the  dialects  of  the  cliildren  of  Shem  arc  classed  together 
as  of  the  same  family,  and  we  seem  on  the  point  of  discovering,^ 
that  the  languages  of  the  white  Japhelhites  (the  ludo-Germanic') 
and  those  of  their  Mongol  relatives,  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
class ;  with  which  also  those  of  the  Malays  are  alUed.  As  to 
the  American  languages,  their  similarity  in  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  the  entire  dissimilarity  of  their  roots,  are  equally  sur- 
prising.    The  negro  languages  are  still  very  imperfectly  known. 

However  great  may  be  the  differences  of  form,  character  and 
language  between  different  races  of  the  human  family,  all  men 
have,  nevertheless,  the  same  faculties  and  the  same  organs; 
and  the  fragments  of  a  primitive  language  that  are  found  scat- 
tered over  the  face  of  the  earth,  bear  witness  to  their  common 
origin,  which  is  also  attested  by  the  agreement  of  historical  tra- 

^  Anotlicr  hvpothesis  makes  the  Amencans  Shemites  instead  of  Japhcthitcs. 
The  origin  of  the  Chinese  is  also  very  unceruiiii. 

*  As  the  maauscript  of  this  IntroiUieiion  is  going  to  the  press,  I  have  received 
Xylander's  Sjnrachyeiti:hlecht  der  Titanen  (Krunkfoit  am  Maine,  18^17),  who  had 
itrungthencd  my  eonvictioim  and  furnished  nnexpected  support  lo  this  hypothe- 
sis. He  has  nmiic,  he  himself  remarks,  hut  a  rupid  exnii-sioii  into  a  region  very 
little  knovrn,  and  yet  he  has  discovtri'd  numerous  iind  striking  poinlii  of  simi- 
larity among  ditferont  Mongol  languages,  and  between  tliese  same  languages 
and  tlie  Greek;  "the  Mandehou  is  a  primitive  Greek  dialect."  (p.  197).  Evoii 
the  Cliinesc  is  apparently  ukiu,  not  only  to  the  Mongol  and  Maudclvou,  hut  to 
the  Greek,  hoth  in  its  roots  and  its  gnunmar.  etc,  •*  Tiic  Shenutic  language* 
have^  doubtless,  more  than  one  point  of  contact  with  tliose  of  the  Titans  (the 
Japhetic),  hut  these  i-esemhbmces  are  so  few  as  ap|iarently  to  indicate  that  the 
Sbemites  became  separated  from  tlio  Titans  at  a  very  remote  period."  (p.  419), 
Herodotus  relates  tliat  the  Scytliians  were  the  ancestors  of  tlie  Hellenes. 
*  IndfhEwnfmn  ii  deeaivd  by  Utof  writers  a  more  correct  cksienation.  <«-  Tk. 
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ditions.  All  men  are  of  one  and  the  same  species ;  allcanrecog* 
nize  each  other  as  brothers.  The  most  degraded  savage  is  still 
a  man  in  body  and  soul ;  the  mind  that^has  its  seat  in  the  brain 
of  the  Hottentot  does  not  difier  in  kind  from  that  of  the  French- 
man, and  the  affections  of  an  AustraUan  are  of  the  same  nature 
with  those  of  the  German.  No  people  can  boast  themselves  the 
sole  possessors  of  a  single  virtue,  and  the  vices  found  in  any  one 
nation  reappear  among  all  others.  The  languages  of  men,  one 
in  their  origin,  are  also  essentially  one  in  kind ;  they  give  to  the 
same  thoughts  analogous  expression.  All  men,  finally,  have  the 
same  spirit,  and  no  human  being  is  excluded  from  the  privilege 
of  entering  into  commuuion  with  God.  While  in  the  most  civi- 
lized nations  some  sink  by  their  corruption  to  a  degree  of  bru- 
tahty  equal  to  what  marks  the  most  wretched  tribes,  the  power 
of  the  Divine  S))irit  elevates  the  worst  of  savages  to  a  level 
with  the  most  intelligent  men  of  European  communities,  and 
estabUshes  by  insensible  degrees  a  spiritual  and  Divine  unity 
among  all  the  races  of  the  earth,  who  are  descended  from  thf 
same  stock  and  are  of  the  same  blood. 

Sin,  which,  from  the  lOrst,  has  sought  to  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  human  family  by  exaggerating  the  differences  of  race,  has 
not,  therefore,  succeeded  in  its  principal  aim ;  while  it  has  been 
able  to  disarrange  and  modify,  but  by  no  means  to  thwart,  the 
Divine  plan  in  the  development  of  humanity. 

The  parts  of  the  earth  most  favorable  to  human  development 
(hither  Asia,  with  India,  Northern  Africa  and  Europe)  are  occu* 
pied  by  the  whites,  among  whom  are  found  the  only  nations 
that,  from  an  inferior  condition,  have  gradually  risen  to  a  state 
of  comparative  perfection.  On  their  right  and  left  are  degene- 
rate and  stationary  nations.  Towards  the  west  and  south,  men 
transgress  through  excess  of  hfe  and  want  of  thought  The 
Hamites,  or  Africans,  are  th«  race  of  physical  hfe,  of  sensual 
pleasures,  of  levity  of  character,  of  enjoyment ;  the  Malayan 
Japhethites^  the  race  of  ardent  passions  %nd  of  activity.  Tow- 
ards  the  north  and  east  the  faults  arise  firom  want  of  life,  from 
feebleness  of  body  and  soul,  and  a  sort  of  imbecility.  Th^ 
Monfols  ave  dull,  cold,  worldly  and  prosuc ;  repose  seems  to  be 
their  distinctive  characteristic,  as  apathy,  sedatenesSt  passivenesf 
is  that  of  the  American. 

The  fbcus  of  humanity  is  among  the  whites,  and  is  double ; 
fititb,  or  spiritual  life,  has  its  seat  among  the  Semitic ;  dviliza- 
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tion,  or  intellectual  life,  among  the  Japhetic  whites.     The  Jap- 
hetic Mongols,  Malays  and  Americans  participate,  within  certain 

limits,  in  the  general  development  of  humanity,  and  have  lor 
their  vocation  the  excreise  of  the  lower  faculties  of  the  mind. 
The  descendants  of  Ham  are  far  more  degenerate  than  those  of 
Japheth,  and  remain  stationary  in  their  barbarism  and  conniption. 
The  descendants  of  Shem  are  the  privileged  race  to  whom 
God  has  revealed  himself;  the  sons  of  Japheth  are  Gentiles, 
who  seek  God  without  always  finding  Him,  although  He  is  not 
far  from  every  one  of  them,  and  who  have  welcomed  the  Gospel 
which  was  rejected  by  the  Jews ;  the  children  of  Ham  lie  under 
a  curse. ^ 

v^    ..  oi..^..-        B.    T/i€  Shemites.      ,^,.„  .^,^,^., 

Tlie  Shemites  are  to  the  human  family  what  the  spirit  is  to 
the  soul,  the  organ  by  wliich  life  is  given  to  the  whole  being. 
It  is  in  the  tents  of  Shem  that  Japheth  seeks  the  knowledge  of 
the  truth  (Gen.  9:  27).  Accordingly,  God  has  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Shem  the  post  of  honor  on  the  earth.  He  assigned  them 
a  dwelling  place  in  the  centre  of  the  old  world,  in  that  transition 
quarter  of  Asia  which  hes  adjoining  Europe  and  Africa,  and 
unites  in  itself  the  several  characteristics  of  the  three  continents. 
But,  in  his  provident  love,  he  gave  to  what  was  to  be  their  coun- 
try little  of  the  elements  of  wealth,  and  clothed  it  with  few  attrac- 
tions ;  his  hand,  prodigal  of  its  gifts  to  other  regions,  seems  to 
have  been  sparing  of  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  tliis.  Every- 
thing was  so  arranged  that  the  Shemites  should  become  herds- 
men and  dwell  in  tents ;  for  of  the  two  kinds  of  occupatiou* 
between  which  the  fathers  of  mankind  must  necessarily  choose, 
the  pastoral  life  was  ex[»oscd  to  fewer  dangers  than  that  of  agri-* 
culture.  Being  harassed  by  less  care  and  enjoying  more  leisure, 
the  spirit  rises  more  freely,  during  the  long  days,  on  the  winga 
of  prayer  towards  the  throne  of  the  God  of  Heaven ;  and  father* 
transmit  to  their  sons,  with  the  treasure  of  their  faith,  pure  blood, 
a  sound  understanding,  simple  manners ;  not  much  science,  but 
an  unperverted  mind ;  small  riches,  but  a  contented  heart 
Yet,  if  the  forms  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Shemitea 

1  The  curse  that  foils  upon  a  face  does  not  preclude  the  salration  of  a  large 
number  of  iii4iriduaU  belonging  to  it;  just  hh  a  people  blessed  of  God  may  UavQ 
in  its  bosom  many  who  will  destroy  thomsclvea. 
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dwelt,  exposed  them  to  few  temptatknis,  and  did  not  divert  to 
itself  the  religions  regard  due  to  God,  it  provided  for  their 
thoughts  at  least  a  poetic  dress,  and  furnished  images  so  lively, 
so  brilliant,  and  so  distinct,  as  to  become  engraved,  as  by  a  pen 
of  fire,  upon  their  understanding,  while  vague  reveries  and 
extravagant  fancies  are  equally  unknown.  The  distinctive  fea* 
tores  of  their  physical  constitution  are  the  great  height  of  the 
forehead  and  the  length  of  the  head.  Their  languages  have  a 
very  peculiar  character ;  they  are  fitted  for  enthusiasm,  for  sub- 
lime poetry,  and  for  prophecy.  In  their  nervous  and  hardy  frame 
dwells  a  soul,  nol^e,  self-relying,  serious,  earnest,  inclined  more 
to  profound  meditation  than  to  enlarged  views.  They  have  nei* 
ther  sciences  nor  fine  arts ;  their  social  relations  are  extremely 
simple,  and  their  whole  existence  made  up  of  impulse  and  action ; 
their  hearts  are  instinctively  closed  against  everything  mean; 
&eir  thoughts  and  wishes  are  bent  upon  a  single  interest  by 
which  they  are  wholly  absorbed,  and  fanaticism  is  always  ready 
to  take  possession  of  them. 

Of  all  the  Semitic  tribes  one  only,  which  was  chosen  of  God 
and  led  as  by  the  hand,  failed  to  wander  from  the  path  which 
had  been  marked  out  for  them.  For  two  thousand  years  tha 
Hebrews  were  the  high  priests  of  humanity  and  the  sole  deposi* 
taries.  of  Divine  truth.  They  were  the  people  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  Paganism,  with  which  it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  all 
communion ;  and  from  them  hath  come  salvation  for  the  world 
(John  4:  22).  For  them  God  had  prepared  a  pecuhar  dwelling 
place,  which  was,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  centre  among  the 
nations,  and,  on  the  other,  isolated  ftom  all  the  countries  imme* 
diately  bordering  upon  it ;  a  Hebrew  park,  a  garden  full  of  exqui* 
site  fruits  and  protected  by  a  well-kept  hedge  against  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert;  a  country  blessed  above  all  others,  upon 
which  the  heavens  rained  down  righteousness  and  which  brought 
forth  salvation ;  a  sacred  land,  a.  land  of  miracles,  which  often 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  and  of  his  messengers,  and  which 
trembled  with  affiright  when  it  saw  the  Son  of  God  dying  for  us 
upon  the  cross. 

The  Arabs  were  brethren  of  the  Hebrews  (through  Joktan 
and  Ishmael),  and  the  country  inhabited  by  them  also  combined 
the  advantages  of  a  position  at  the  same  time  central  and  insu« 
lated.  But  with  them  the  Lord  had  made  no  covenant,  and 
many  of  their  tribes,  which  had  always  before  their  eyes  the 
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wonders  wrought  by  Jehovah  in  favor  of  his  people,  far  from 
being  drawn  by  that  means  away  from  their  idolatry,  hardened 
themselves  more  and  more,  and  continued  enemies  of  the  He- 
brews to  the  day  of  their  destniction.     Th«  wtme  spirit,  donbt- 

less,  animated  the  other  Arab  tnbcs,  and  in  the  fulness  of  time 
sprung  from  their  bosom  the  greatest  of  false  prophets  and  the 
most  violent  enemy  of  Christ.  Mohammed,  a  man  of  sensual 
character,  who  pretended  to  be  the  Comforter  promised  by  Jesus 
to  his  disciples,  formed,  from  the  prompting  of  a  mind  from  which 
every  noble  truth  was  shut  out,  and  a  heart  corrupted  by  sensual 
indulgence,  a  religion  without  mysteries,  without  self-denial,  and 
without  sacrifices ;  which  he  supported  by  impostures,  or  by  the 
recital  of  senseless  visions  as  well  as  by  the  promise  of  a  sensual 
paradise,  and  which  he  established  by  arms  and  blood.  He 
beguiled  the  Arabs,  who  became  the  high  priests  of  falsehood ; 
and  the  burning  and  monotonous  nature  in  the  bosom  of  which 
they  lived,  helped  the  sin  that  was  in  them  to  transform  the 
religious  enthusiasm  proper  to  their  race  into  a  sanguinary  fanati- 
cism. 

Half  the  human  race  worship  Jesus  Christ  or  Mohammed, 
both  descendants  of  Abraham  (Gen.  9:  27).  The  former  is  the 
son  of  the  free  woman  and  of  promise ;  the  latter,  the  illegiti- 
mate progeny  of  a  slave. 

Yet  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  upon 
the  plains  of  Senaar  and  Babylon,  and  as  far  as  the  shores  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  dwelt  other  Semitic  nations,  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians,  whom  the  fertility  of  their  soil  and  a  floiuishing  com- 
merce turned  quite  away  from  God,  by  filling  their  hearts  with 
all  the  vanities  of  earth.  Before  the  coming  of  Christ,  Babylon 
was  the  rival  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness ;  but  it  was  not,  like  Mecca  afterwards,  the  home  of  a 
false  prophet,  and  might,  indeed,  be  said  to  jiartake  of  the  irre- 
ligious s[)irit  of  its  Japhetic  neighbors. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land  a  stranger  race  had  become 
estabhshed ;  descendants  of  Canaan,  who  had  not  followed  their 
brethren,  the  children  of  Ham,  in  their  niigrations  southward, 
but  had  remained  in  the  midst  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  whose  lan- 
guage they  sjjoke.  They  became  in  Judca  servants  of  the  He- 
brews, and  built,  along  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  several 
cities,  that  became  celebrated  for  commerce  and  wealth,  as  well 
as  for  their  numerous  colonics,  but  whose  inhabitants  were  more 
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radically  corrupt,  more  estranged  fiom  God,  than  any  of  the 
neighboring  nations. 


9.  Japhethites, 

It  was  the  lot  of  the  sons  of  Japheth  to  develop  and  to  use  the 
powers  with  which  God  has  enhched  the  human  mind.  Now 
the  instinct  of  society,  the  ideas  of  property  and  of  justice,  skill 
in  mechanic  arts  aud  trades,  and  the  higher  powers  employed  in 
science  and  the  fine  arts,  can  be  developed  only  among  a  people 
occupying  fixed  abodes ;  and  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  civiliza* 
tion.  God,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  children  of  Japheth  regions 
whose  fertility  invited  man  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  where  a 
limited  extent  of  country  would  suffice  for  the  support  of  a  larg# 
population. 

Civilized  nations  found  cities,  build  magnificent  edifices,  have 
political  institutions  of  a  very  comphcated  character,  enact  numer- 
ous laws,  possess  great  wealth,  have  an  extensive  commerce, 
while  the  works  of  their  artists  and  learned  men  crown  them 
with  a  dazzling  glory.  Their  employments  are  various,  but  for 
the  most  pcut  there  is  wanting  among  them  the  one  thing  neces* 
sary,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  the  abuse  of  the  very 
blessings  bestowed  upon  them  has  caused  them  to  sink,  firom 
the  era  of  their  highest  prosperity,  into  an  abyss  of  corruption 
and  wretchedness.  All  nomade  nations,  on  the  contrary,  remain* 
ing  ever  youthful^  the  Lord,  who  knows  firom  the  beginning  that 
the  end  of  every  civilized  nation  is  death,  has  provided  for  the 
renewal  of  their  life  and  vigor  by  placing  on  their  frontiers  wan* 
dering  hordes  of  shepherds  wiiom  he  may  call  in  at  the  needful 
moment  to  infuse  fresh  and  pure  blood  into  the  decrepid  body; 
and  as  the  Semitic  shepherds  had  a  vocation  still  more  impor* 
tant,  he  reserved,  from  among  the  Japhethites  themselves,  cer- 
tain tribes  of  whom  he  made  nomades,  and  to  each  of  which  he 
entrusted  the  work  of  invading  the  nearest  of  its  civilized 
brethren.  For  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  formed,  on  the  north 
of  the  agricultural  regions,  that  stretch  along  from  China,  through 
Iran  and  Asia  Minor,  and  through  the  southern  peninsulas  of 
Europe,  a  zone  of  deserts,  steppes,  forests,  and  comparatively 
unproductive  plains,  which  discourage  agriculture,  and  compd, 
or  at  least  invite,  the  inhabitants  to  become  nomadic  shepherds. 
But  to  guard  against  too  firequent  invasions,  he  separated  the 
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nomades  firom  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  by  high  mountain  ranges. 
And,  as  the  civilized  countries  of  Asia  were  to  remain  long  stran- 
gers to  the  Christian  faith,  which  is  the  true  regeneration  of 
humanity,  he  secured  for  them  a  permanent  source  of  physical 
revivication,  by  depriving  the  nomades  on  the  north  (Mongols, 
Turks)  of  all  possibiUty  of  cultivating  the  soil  and  taking  rank 
among  civilized  nations ;  while  in  Europe  tlie  barbarians,  when 
they  had  invaded  the  Roman  empire  and  received  the  Gk)spel, 
took  for  themselves,  by  degrees,  permanent  homes,  and  changed 
their  forests  and  the  ranges  of  their  ilocks  and  herds  into  culti- 
vated fields,  as  in  Germany,  Poland,  Russia. 

The  Japhethic  races  embrace  a  far  greater  population  than  the 
Semitic ;  for  the  soul  has  many  and  various  powers,  while  the 
spirit  has  but  a  single  object.  The  Japhetliic  whites  represent 
the  higher  capacities  of  the  soul,  politics,  jurisprudence,  science, 
and  the  fine  arts;  the  Jai)hethic  Mongols,  its  lower  capacities, 
domestic  life,  agriculture,  industry.  The  former  took  possession 
of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Asia,  and  that  Europe  which,  in 
its  physical  constitution,  is  the  most  perfect  of  continents.  The 
latter  spread  themselves  over  the  massive  and  monotonous 
regions  of  Eastern  Asia. 

The  Indo- Germanic  nations  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  great 
diversity  of  character  and  the  most  surprising  likeness  in  Ian** 
guage  and  manners.  Among  them  are  the  best  formed  and 
most  beautiful  of  tlie  human  race;  the  face  is  more  oval  and 
more  regular  than  among  the  children  of  Shem,  and  all  the  fea- 
tures have  an  air  of  more  sweetness.  The  temper  is  less  vio- 
lent, and  more  amiable;  tlic  thoughts  less  elevated,  but  more 
comprehensive;  tlie  understanding  more  acute,  the  sphere  of 
activity  far  more  varied,  and  the  languages  richer  and  more 
regular.  The  Indo- Germanic  nations  embrace  all  the  most  civi- 
hzed  people  of  the  earth,  and  include  no  nomades  (llmt  is,  if  the 
Turks  are  reckoned  as  a  Mongol  race). 

Iran  is  the  country  of  light.  The  sun  clothes  it  in  the  most 
brilliant  colors ;  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  burst  forth  remark- 
able fires.  Iran  is  thus  the  country  of  extremes ;  deserts  of  sand 
border  upon  the  richest  valleys.  Iran  reveals  the  hoUness  of 
God  and  his  hatred  of  evil.  Towards  tliese  regions  the  Lord 
directed  Madai,  the  genius  of  whose  descendants  is  practical 
and  moral,  with  a  clear  understanding,  and  a  quick  sense  of 
^ht  and  wrong.     They  have  preserved  the  primitive  tiuditions 
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belter  dian  any  other  Japhetliio  race ;  their  aneieBt  faith  divkleft 
BQyaJi,  earth  and  heaven  into  a  realm  of  light  and  a  realm  of  dark* 
ness ;  adorea  fire  as  the  purest  symbol  of  Divinity,  and  makes 
man  a  warrior  in  daily  conflict  with  evil.  Here  are  no  i(k)ls,  no 
absurd  fables.  But  the  fallen  angel  hath  become  equal  with 
God ;  the  earth  is  the  realm  of  fear,  and  hfe  one  long  exorcism. 

India  is  the  land  of  ingDnders.  Earth  there  displays  all  her 
richness  and  all  her  beauty ;  she  announces  to  man  the  omni}K>* 
tence  of  Him  who  created  and  who  preserves  all  things,  and  the 
power  of  death  to  which  every  creature  is  subject  Objects  that 
he  sees  around  him,  speak  to  him  of  an  invisible  Being,  w1k>  has 
diffused  on  every  side  a  superabundance  of  Me,  and  who  acts 
constantly  and  everywhere  with  a  mysterious  energy.  This  is 
the  proper  home  of  a  speculative  race,  whose  whole  life  ought 
to  be  the  worship  of  God,  thoughts  of  God,  hymns  to  God.  But, 
under  the  dominion  of  sin,  the  spirit  of  the  Hind(i  trembles,  as 
it  were,  before  a  nature  terrible  to  him  in  its  grandeur ;  he  wor- 
ships all  its  powers  and  all  its  phenomena,  and  falls  into  a  moral 
sleep ;  he  takes  his  dreams  for  realities,  and  transforms  truth  by 
hideous  caricature ;  his  religion  is  nuide  up  of  frightfld  ecstasies, 
barbarous  penances,  innumerable  ceremonies;  he  has  neither 
oonscience  nor  will,  and,  in  his  profound  debasement,  he  has  not 
even  a  word  in  his  language  to  express  the  sentiment  of  hope.^ 

The  Hindu  Japhethites  seem  to  have  imparted  their  civiliza- 
tion to  the  descendants  of  Ham  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  the  Nile 
and  the  country  of  riddles.  By  the  Egyptians,  the  faith  they 
borrowed  from  India  was  mingled  with  Hametic  fetichism  and 
magic  By  the  contrast  between  the  beauiifiTl  valley  of  the 
river  and  the  desert  sands  that  skirted  it,  nature  shadowed  to 
them  the  important  truth  of  an  incessant  War  between  good  and 
evil;  and  the  Nile,  by  its  inuudationS)  made  them  industrious 
and  inventive,  and  taught  them  geometry. 

High  and  narrow  plains,  inhabited  chiefly  by  JaphethiteSi 
divided  into  many  small  tribes,  formed  connecting  hnks  between 
Iran  and  Greece,  Asia  and  Europe,  and  were  constantly  deso- 
bUed  by  wars. 

Greece  is  the  region  of  harmony.  Land  and  sea  are  in  suit* 
able  proportions  to  each  other ;  the  aspect  of  nature  is  at  once 
both  cheerful  and  serious ;  the  soil  yields  its  fruits  With  a  wise 

^  8ce  on  India  in  general,  and  for  this  charactcriDtic  of  the  people.  C.  Voa 
Baamer'8  Lehrbuch  der  AUgemeine  Gcographie,  Leipsic,  1S36,  pp.  435—470. 
Vol*  XL  Na.  42.  21 
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discretion,  as  it  were;  and  external  influences  determine  the 
employments  of  man,  while  yet  so  gentle  as  to  admit  of  the 
freest  choice.  The  Greeks  were  a  people  of  serene  and  well- 
tempered  spirit.  With  them  all'  the  powers  of  the  soul  were 
perfectly  balanced;  reason  kept  the  imagination  within  due 
bounds ;  the  life  of  thought  and  the  life  of  action  went  hand  in 
hand ;  republican  forms  of  government  reconciled  personal  lib- 
erty with  devotion  to  the  common  causQ,  and  united  in  one  body 
poUlic  all  the  individuals  of  the  community ;  the  fine  arts  con- 
tributed to  the  glory  of  the  State  and  to  the  support  of  reUgion ; 
the  moral  and  physical  sciences  were  successfully  cultivated; 
public  religious  ceremonies  were  continually  turning  men's  minds 
to  the  gods ;  and,  while  other  nations  peopled  the  invisible  world 
with  frightftil  divinities,  symboHc  of  the  powers  of  nature,  or 
imagined  it  a  desert  and  without  inhabitant,  Olympus  was  the 
dwelling-place  of  deified  men  representing  the  State,  the  family, 
love,  beauty,  war,  science,  eloquence,  the  fine  arts,  agriculture, 
etc.  But  in  this  assembly  no  God  of  holiness  was  found.  The 
Greeks  were  a  childish  and  fickle  race ;  they  had  lost  the  pro- 
found meaning  of  the  primitive  traditions,  and  oflfered  no  expia- 
tory sacrifices.  Their  serenity  was  that  of  a  man  who  forgets 
sin  and  death  amid  worldly  enjoyments  and  occupations ;  their 
fine  balance  of  intellect  concealed  the  want  of  spiritual  insight 
and  elevation ;  and  the  brief  epoch  of  their  prosperity  is  a  sort 
of  j)re(liction  of  the  endless  period  when  the  faithful  shall  rejoice 
in  God  their  Saviour. 

In  the  regions  occupied  by  the  other  Indo- Germanic  mces, 
nature  exerted  upon  man  far  less  influence  than  in  Greece,  and 
especially  than  in  Asia ;  and  the  influence  it  had  \vas  rather  by 
reason  of  what  was  wanting,  than  through  any  positive  and 
characteristic  features.  It  claimed  for  itself  little  of  matf  s  atten- 
tion, and  addressed  him  unfrequently  and  in  a  loW  voice;  it 
threw  no  great  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  allowed  him  to  act  with 
freedom ;  neither  barren  nor  very  fertile,  it  gave  food  to  him  only 
who  should  earn  it  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  But  in  proportion 
as  outward  physical  influences  decreased,  man  grows  and  puts 
forth  his  strengthi  showing  less  sensibly  the  impress  of  the  coun* 
try  he  iphabits ;  and  his  character  can  by  no  means  be  referred 
to  the  influences  of  a  nature  that  he  overtops  on  every  side. 

In  Italy,  at  the  centre  of*  the  Mediterranean  world,  there  was 
built  up,  by  the  mingling  of  three  races,  Kome,  the  capital  of  the 
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west  A  practical  city,  rather  moral  than  religions,  not  much 
inclined  to  science  or  art,  her  mission  was  to  develop  the  ideas 
of  nationality  and  of  justice ;  and  the  Bomans  became  the  states- 
men and  jurists  of  humanity. 

Three  large  Japhethic  nations  occupied  the  centre  and  north- 
em  peninsula  of  Europe,  the  Celts,  the  Germans,  and  the  Sclaves. 
The  Celts  inherited  a  spirit  of  liberty,  a  healthy  and  practical 
understanding,  and  a  disposition  remarkably  social.  The  Sclaves, 
who  have  not  to  this  day  made  themselves  fully  known,  seem, 
by  their  submissive  and  servile  spirit,  and  also  by  their  childish 
and  superstitious  faith,  destined  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
of  the  Celts  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  The  Germans  com- 
bine the  qualities  of  these  two  extremes,  and  are  distinguished 
besides  by  an  affectionate  and  pensive  disposition,  an  honest  ' 
heart,  and  a  kind  of  instinct  for  invisible  things. 

Christianity  spread  over  Europe,  and  became  the  universal 
faith  ^t  the  time  when  the  government  passed  from  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans  into  those  of  the  Germans.  The  Germans,  Scandi- 
navians and  English,  the  French  (heirs  of  the  Celtic  genius),  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Italians,  and,  finally,  the  Russians  (represent- 
ing the  Sclavonic  race),  are  the  depositories  of  modem  and  Chris- 
tian civilization.  Grermany  is  the  land  of  faith  and  of  thought ; 
England,  that  of  State-policy  and  of  religious  worldly  activity; 
France,  that  of  society ;  Italy  has  been  that  of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Japhethic  Mongols  are  separated  from  the  Semitic  races 
by  an  immense  zone  of  Indo- Germanic  nations,  and  do  not  enjoy 
in  full  measure  the  life  that  is  diffused  through  diseased  mankind. 
Their  stature  is  diminutive,  their  energy  small,  their  affections 
cold,  their  understanding  feeble,  and  especially  are  they  deficient 
in  religious  sentiment  Their  primitive  creeds  have  given  place 
to  Budhism,  which  is  of  Indian  origin.  It  proclaims  a  Deity  of 
negative  attributes ;  represents  as  the  superior  good  a  state  in 
which  one  does  nothing,  thinks  nothing,  feels  nothing,  and  is 
lost  in  an  abyss  of  nothingness ;  and  it  requires  no  expiatory 
sacrifices.  The  Mongol  race  embraces  not  only  the  nomadic 
Mongols,  Turks  and  Scythians,  but  really  savage  tribes,  Sibe- 
rians and  Esquimaux,  whose  religious  notions  are  undefined, 
who  worship  rude  idols  and  employ  sorcerers  for  priests ;  and 
also  nations  (Chinese,  Japanese  and  Indo-Chinese),  who,  hav* 
lag  reached  their  highest  degree  of  development,  remain  there, 
specimens  of  crystallized  humanity. 
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The  Chinese  carried  into  their  country  the  depth  of  sentiment 
and  of  thought  which  belongs  to  the  Indo- Germanic  nations,  and 
their  civilization  dates  from  the  same  epoch  with  that  of  India 
and  Assyria,  But  the  life  of  the  body  politic  quickly  died  away 
among  them,  and  society,  like  a  crystal,  was  organized  but  not 
developed.  They  soon  sank  into  an  entire  indifference  to  invis* 
ible  things.  It  is  a  question  whether  their  reformer  Confucius, 
who  lived  many  ages  before  Christ,  believed  in  the  existence  of 
God ;  and  a  practical  atheism  pervades  unrivalled  their  countless 
multitudes.  Yet  they  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  in  them- 
selves the  orga;n  of  faith,  which  is  the  spiritual  mouth  of  man ; 
and  the  time  may  perhaps  be  at  hand  when  they  will  feed  on 
the  bread  of  life. 

Embosomed  in  the  equinoctial  seas,  live  the  insular  Malays. 
Their  faith  and  manners  have  decided  points  of  likeness  to  those 
of  India;  in  their  physical  constitution  they  have  many  traits 
characteristic  of  the  Mongols.  Of  the  four  degraded  races  they 
approach  nearest  the  whites.  They  are  distinguished  by  great 
activity,  but  only  in  regard  to  worldly  things;  by  violent  and 
ungovemed  passions,  and  by  cruelty  and  corruption. 

Finally,  the  aborigines  of  America  are  in  all  respects  inferior 
to  their  Mongol  and  Malay  brethren.  They  have  not  had  skill 
to  domesticate  the  ox,  and  reckon  among  them  no  pastoral  or 
nomade  tribe.  Innumerable  small  tribes  of  hunters  or  fishermen 
occupied,  not  long  ago,  and  in  some  cases  still  dccupy,  regions 
exceedingly  fkvorable  to  the  development  of  civilization ;  and 
the  only  cultivated  nations  of  America  were  ignorant  of  even 
the  art  of  writing. 

10.  Hamites, 

The  descendants  of  Ham  might  have  displayed  in  its  purity 
the  whole  physical  life  of  man ;  but  their  ancestor  had  drawn 
down  upon  himself  the  curse  of  God,  and  he  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  his  corruption  and  his  punishment  Under  a  glow- 
ing sky,  upon  an  isolated  and  compact  continent,  in  physical 
conditions  most  unfavorable  to  the  mind  and  the  heart,  the 
descendants  of  Ham  spontaneously  became  negroes.  The  back 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  animal  passions,  was 
largely  developed;  the  skull  became  depressed,  the  nose  was 
flattened,  the  lips  grew  thick,  the  hair  woolly,  and  the  figure  lost 
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its  nobler  traits.    The  negroes  of  our  time  are  a  fleshly  and  sen- 
sual raoe. 

The  children  of  Ham  are  in  reality  just  about  as  little  known 
as  the  continent  that  belongs  to  them;  and  there  is  at  work 
among  them  a  mystery  of  iniquity  which  dates  back  to  the  ear- 
Uest  ages  of  the  world,  and  was  probably  received  by  the  sons 
of  Ham  from  the  children  of  Cain.  **All  the  negroes,"  said 
Herodotus,  "  are  enchanters,"  scnrcerers.  The  only  invisible 
power  they  adore  is  the  devil,  and  their  worship  is  all  in  blood. 
Human. victims  are  slain  with  horrible  re£u:iements  of  cruelty, 
and  the  white  clay  for  their  temples  is  kneaded  with  human 
gore.  The  primitive  traditions  are  utterly  lost  among  them,  and 
they  have  no  ear  for  the  voice  of  the  heavens  or  the  revelations 
of  earth.  Their  idols,  or  fetiches,  are  an  animal,  a  tree,  a  stone, 
a  piece  of  fumiliue,  a  bone,  an  egg-shell,  etc.  chosen  by  chance 
for  its  god  by  an  individual  or  a  tribe,  and  changed  as  caprice 
may  dictate.  They  are  the  only  race,  no  tribe  of  which  has  ever 
anywhere  taken  rank  among  civilized  nations.  They  destroy 
one  another  continually  by  bloody  wars,  and  from  the  earliest 
histonc  period  have  hunted  one  another,  and  sold  their  prisoners 
for  slaves.  But  in  modem  times  their  cupidity  has  come  in  con- 
tact with  that  of  Europeans.  The  two  parties  have  mutually 
stimulated  one  another;  the  trade  in  negroes  has  been  immensely 
increased ;  redoubled  blows  of  the  whip  of  slavery  have  echoed 
through  the  land,  driving  into  exile  the  negro,  whose  corruption 
and  whose  punishment  are  without  parallel  elsewhere  on  the 
&ce  of  the  earth.  But  God,  who  punishes  them,  excludes  them 
not  from  the  embrace  of  His  love.  Even  in  foreign  lands,  negro 
slaves  learn  to  know  the  Saviour,  and  Christian  charily  returns 
them  to  the  home  of  their  fathers,  where  they  exhibit,  in  the 
presence  of  their  idolatrous  brethren,  the  example  of  a  conmiu- 
nity  founded  in  faith  and  on  the  principles  of  true  liberty. 

11.   The  Nations  as  a  Whde, 

The  nations,  considered  as  a  whole,  constitute  in  some  sense 
a  single  being,  an  individual.  They  are  the  manifestation  in 
the  external  world,  in  space,  of  all  the  invisible  things  tHkt  are 
within  man ;  each  represents  a  faculty,  an  instinct,  a  tendency. 
Together  they  constitute  a  whole ;  and  in  this  fact  there  i»  cer- 
tainly still  another  proof,  for  whoever  will  receive  such  proofs, 

21* 
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that  the  hiuaao  race  is  of  one  blood,  and  that  all  men  are 
brethren. 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  nations  and  such  their  distribu- 
tion over  the  earth ;  here  are  the  deep  foundations  upon  which 
must  be  built  up  the  temple  of  human  history.  Such,  too,  are 
the  doings  of  sin,  which  has  made  the  spiritual  races  to  believe  a 
lie ;  has  turned  away  from  the  true  God  the  intellectual ;  reduced 
to  the  slavery  of  sense  the  physically  preeminent,  and  shut  up 
all  men  under  the  same  condemnation. 

But  who  wre  we,  that  we  should  attempt  to  fathom  the  designs 
of  God,  and  to  tell  our  brethren  what  we  seem  to  comprehend 
of  them  ?  Thy  ways,  O  Lord,  are  as  high  above  our  thoughts 
as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth  (Is.  66:  9).  We  can- 
not seize  them  with  a  glaniae,  and  hardly  can  we  understand 
parU  of  them  (Job  26:  14). 

12.  lEstary, 

The  period  of  the  creation  of  races  has  passed  away,  and  his* 
tory  begins.  The  nations  develop  themselves,  each  according  to 
the  character  given  it  by  God  and  nature,  and  hiunanity  enters 
upon  its  march  towards  the  glorious  goal  seen  at  the  end  of  its 
career  on  the  confines  of  time  and  eternity.  Nature  imparts 
henceforth  only  intimations  and  uncoercive  influences;  con- 
science takes  the  place  of  instinct,  and  man  passes  out  of  the 
domain  of  physical  necessity  into  that  of  liberty.  Sin,  finally, 
which  never  rests,  seeks,  by  all  the  means  at  its  command,  to 
obstruct,  to  harass,  to  destroy,  the  races  and  the  humanity 
which  still,  under  the  eye  of  God,  advance  slowly  and  with  dif- 
ficulty along  their  destined  path. 

The  march  of  humanity  is  progressive ;  it  grows  up  and  en- 
larges itself;  and  just  as  its  several  nations  represent  all  man's 
i-arious  faculties,  so  also  is  its  life  in  many  respects  like  that  of 
an  individual. 

But*  a^  a  result  of  sin»  this  life  is  not  equally  diffused  through- 
out the  whole  body  of  humanity ;  and  the  development  spoken 
of  progresses,  with  some  degree  of  completeness,  only  among 
certain  nations;  the  rest  lag  behind,  or  are  even  like  dead 
members. 

Tl^e  privileged  nations  have  each  a  particular  part  to  act ;  and 
wh^n  that  is  done,  they  disappear  from  the  stage*    The  life  of 
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hmiumity,  therefore,  at  distiBct  epochs,  trcmsfers  its  principal  seat 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  seems  to  traverse  the  whole 
fiice  of  the  earth.  Now  the  hand  of  God,  from  the  heginning, 
marked  out  for  this  traveller  the  path  he  must  tread,  and  pre- 
pared for  him,  at  proper  distances,  residences  appropriate  to  his 
wants ;  wants  varying  with  his  age.  He  was  born  in  the  warm 
and  fertile  regions  of  the  east,  where  he  passed  his  infancy  on 
the  bosom  of  a  nature  prodigal  of  her  gills.  Advancing  towards 
the  north-west,  he  came  into  Greece  and  Italy,  those  beautiful 
and  happy  regions  where  all  the  powers  of  his  being  were  awak- 
ened, and  prepared  for  active  and  joyous  life ;  and  there  passed 
the  years  of  his  youth.  In  his  maturity,  his  home  is  in  temperate 
£uiope,  which  is  more  serious  and  less  fertile  than  the  lands  of 
the  east  and  the  south.  And,  if  his  course  is  still  onward  in  the 
same  direction,  he  is  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  there*  amid  the 
ftee  institutions  of  repubhoan  America,  shall  finish  a  long  life 
begun  under  the  despotic  yoke  of  an  eastern  sovereign. 

But  all  the  aids,  all  the  admonitions,  all  the  revelations  which 
men  received  from  nature,  all  the  moral  strength  that  they  found 
in  God,  all  the  blessings  that  he  bestowed  upon  them,  all  the 
salntary  chastisements  that  they  received  from  'his  hand,  the 
influence  ev^i  of  that  eternal  Light  which  enhghteneth  them 
fiom  their  birth,  could  not  dehver  them  from  the  power  of  sin 
which  pervades  their  whole  being  and  is  part  of  themselves. 
Thus,  in  a  few  genemtions  after  the  deluge,  they  had  already 
become  estmnged  from  the  true  God,  whose  works  they  went 
about  to  worship,  or  whom  they  forsook  for  dumb  idols;  and 
God  left  all  the  nations,  with  b  single  exception,  to  go  the  way 
of  their  own  choice,  yet  without  ever  ceasing  to  give  them 
evidence  of  his  existence  and  his  goodness  (Acts  14:  16,  17). 
Nevertheless,  if  this  new  post-diluvian  humanity;  wandered,  like 
the  antediluvian,  from  the  right  way,  y^t,  as  its  powers  were 
broken  and  the  consequences  of  sin  pressed  heavDy  upon  it,  the 
feeling  of  its  fall  and  its  slavery  remained,  and  all  nations  sighed 
and  still  sigh  for  deliverance.  Nature  herself  prays  for  it,  and 
he  who  can  understand  a  voice  without  words  (Ps.  19:  3),  hears 
what  nature  says  (Horn.  8:  19 — 23).  The  animal  that  soflers 
and  dies,  the  plant  that  decays,  the  crystid  whose  life  is,  as  it 
were,  imprisoned,  all  irrational  natures  groan  together  by  reason 
of  the  vanity  to  which  the  sin  of  man  hath  made  them  subject 
The  earth,  that  immense  cemetery  where  death  reigns  with 
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such  power  and  is  so  active  that  life  seems  hsurdly  to  be  nunre 
than  a  stranger  there ;  the  earth  which  remembers  its  own  prim- 
itive beauty,  and  feels  within  itself  the  whole  weight  of  the 
curse ;  the  earth  itself  groans  for  a  better  time. 

Man,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  climates,  sighs  through  life  for  the 
happiness  which  he  lost  by  estranging  himself  from  God,  and 
which  he  thinks  to  find  again  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth 
and  glory.  But  wherever  the  dwellings  of  men  are  found,  there 
arise  continually  upon  the  air,  either  the  shoutings  of  an  empty 
joy,  or  the  cries  of  pain,  or  the  sighs  of  disappointed  hope,  or  the 
curses  of  despair.  The  most  ardent  love,  the  closest  and  sweet- 
est ties  of  domestic  affection,  fail  to  satisfy  entirely  the  human 
heart ;  a  fathomless  abyss,  which  God  alone  can  fill.  The  purest 
earthly  bhs3  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  some  long  and  painful 
disease,  and  is  evermore  embittered  by  the  thought  of  death. 
And  even  were  men  shielded  from  disease  and  death,  conscience 
is  ever  there  like  an  unwelcome  witness,  whose  mere  presence 
is  a  continual  reproach. 

Pursued  by  this  inward  voice,  which  testifies  against  them 
with  ceaseless  accusations  (Eom.  2:  16),  men  dare  not  appear 
before  a  holy  God,  and  anxiously  seek  means  whereby  they  may 
avert  his  displeasure.  Everywhere  is  found  a  class  of  priests, 
who  intercede  with  God  for  the  people,  and  in  all  nations  where 
the  moral  sense  has  not  been  entirely  false,  altars  are  drenched 
with  the  blood  of  sacrifices.  But  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  fail 
to  give  the  wished-for  assumnce  of  pardon. 

"  What  is  truth  ?"  asks  every  man  in  whose  spirit  there  is  still 
any  degree  of  light  (Matt  6:  23).  Wlio  will  teach  me  to  know 
God,  and  make  me  acquainted  with  invisible  things  ?  What  am 
I?  What  awaits  the  soul  beyond  the  grave ?  What  must  I  do 
to  be  saved  ?  ^\xt  the  pagan  religions  are  like  a  night  whose 
shades  are  relieved  bu1*by  some  pale  reflection  from  the  eternal 
brightness.  Philosophers  in  vain  spent  their  life  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth ;  which  appeared  to  some  of  them  as  a  veiled  and  sliad* 
owy  form,  receding  as  they  would  approach,  while  others,  and 
the  majority,  saw  her  not  at  all,  and  ended  their  search  in  the 
denial  of  her  existence.^ 

^  PhUosophia  quacrit,  religio  possidit  Teritatem.  PhilosopliT  seeks  for  troth  ia 
vain ;  religion  bath  it  without  seeking,  inai«much  as  she  receives  it  from  God  by 
direct  revelation.  Tlie  philosophers  investigate  all  sorts  of  argnmcnts  in  favor 
of  the  existence  of  God,  and  come  to  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  proUcm  of 
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Everywhere  and  ahrays  social  order  is  threatened  by  passion 
and  by  crime ;  and  princes  or  people  seek  to  secure  it  by  means 
of  political  institutions,  and  laws  of  various  kinds.  But  the 
labors  of  the  fathers  never  saved  the  sons  from  the  necessity  of 
similar  labors ;  for  the  very  foundations  of  the  structure  are  bad. 

Now,  what  means  this  search  after  happiness,  pardon,  truth 
and  social  order  ?  It  is  the  only  occupation  in  which  all  men 
are  engaged,  and  yet  it  leads  no  sohtary  being  of  them  all  to  the 
goal !  There  is  this  "meaning  ixt  it,  namely,  that  man  is  not  in 
his  normal  condition,  since,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  rich  possessions, 
there  is  still  wai^ting  to  him  the  one  thing  needfiil,  the  only  trea- 
sure that  can  make  hmi  happy ;  there  is  a  confession,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him,  with  all  his  efibrts,  himself  to  fill  the  emptiness 
of  his  heart  and  terminate  his  own  sufferings ;  and  also  the  hope 
that  a  merciful  God,  who  hears  the  sighing  of  his  creatures,  may 
bestow  upon  them  the  bhss  that  has  been  forfeited  by  their  sin. 

In  truth,  God  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  wretched 
children  of  Adam,  and,  from  ancient  times  (for  the  future  is  with 
him  as  the  past),  had  prepared  for  them  a  wonderful  salvation, 
which  is  heaven-high  above  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  in  which 
his  mercy  and  truth  have  kissed  each  other  (Ps.  85:  10). 

13.  Redemption, 

When  idolatry  began  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole  world, 
God  set  apart  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  to  whom  he 
renewed  Uie  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  which  he  had  made  to 
Adam  on  the  very  day  of  his  fall ;  and,  while  he  convinced  the 
pagans  of  sin  by  leaving  them  to  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  darkness  of  idolatry,  to  the  Hebrews  he  made  known  the 
moral  law  in  all  its  strictness,  in  order  to  awaken  and  strengthen 
in  them  a  sense  of  human  depravity  and  of  the  Divine  holinefss ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  prophecies  and  a  typical  ser* 
vice,  he  gave  them  a  strong  assurance  tiiat  in  due  time  the  Mes- 
siah would  appear  for  their  deliverance. 

creation ;  the  •nlearned  believer  opens  the  Bible  and,  reading  on  the  firtt  page 
the  words :  In  the  beginning  God  eraotod,  at  once  know*  more  of  the  snliject  than 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  Philosophy  donbts  aboat  the  existence  of  God,  the  immor« 
talitj  of  tho  soul,  and  liberty  and  necessity ;  religion  teaches  the  Trinity,  the 
resHrrcction  of  the  body,  and  the  double  doctrine  of  election  and  responsibility. 
Klosophj  hardly  reaches  the  point  where  religion  begins. 
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And  thou  didst  finally  aprpear,  Christ  Jesus !  thou,  whom  for 
thousands  of  years  the  sighings  of  nature,  the  longings  of  the 
pagan  and  the  faith  of  the  Hebrew  had  foretold ;  thou,  who  art 
the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  that  God  had  made  to  men  and 
of  all  the  hopes  that  he  had  put  into  the  hearts  of  his  creatures 
(2  Cor.  1:  20). 

Glory,  therefore,  be  ascribed  on  earth  and  in  heaven  to  the 
Son  of  God,  who  hath  come  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil 
( 1  John  3:  8)  and  to  restore  all  things  (Acts  3:  21 ).  He  purifieth 
man,  humanity,  nature ;  and  not  only  restores  to  them  their  primi- 
tive beauty,  but  raises  them  to  a  height  of  glory  towards  which 
even  our  faith  hardly  dares  to  direct  its  ei^. 

Glory  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  who  died  on  the  cross  a 
sacrifice  for  oiur  sins,  and  whose  blood,  that  cleanseth  from  all 
pollution,  has  flowed  out  from  Golgotha  over  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth  I  Glory  to  the  Sovereign-priest,  who  ever  intercedes 
with  the  Father  for  us !  Priests,  cease  your  sacrifices,  the  victim 
whom  all  your  victims  prefigure,  has  offered  himself  once  for  all 
Nations,  rejoice  in  him  who  hath  purchased  for  you  a  complete 
salvation  and  whose  death  is  your  life. 

Glory  to  him  who  is  life  eternal,  and  who  from  the  high  hea- 
vens sheds  it  down  upon  earth  where  are  found  only  the  dead ! 
He  comes  to  dwell  in  our  hearts,  which  he  enhghtens  with  his 
gentle  rays,  and  out  of  which  he  drives  the  usiurper ;  he  extirpates 
by  degrees  the  countless  roots  of  sin ;  he  fills  us  with  his  spirit, 
with  himself;  he  kindles  in  our  hearts  an  infinite  love,  which 
destroys  our  selfishness,  and  which  enables  us  to  understand 
what  joy  really  is.  We  enter  anew  our  primitive  orbit,  and 
revolve  again  around  the  Great  Centre  of  Being  and  of  Bliss. 
Indissoluble  bonds  unite  us  with  our  brethren  and  with  all  men, 
and  the  assurance  of  endless  bliss  breaks  fi>r  us  the  sting  of  death. 
But  Jesus  Christ  hath  done  yet  more ;  by  the  inefiable  mystery 
of  his  broken  body  and  shed  blood,  he  renews  not  only  our  souls 
to  righteousness,  but  our  bodies  also  to  immortality ;  his  glorified 
body  became  like  unto  our  corruptible  bodies,  which  he  endows 
with  endless  life,  and  will  raise  again,  spiritual  and  glorious 
(1  Cor.  XV.).  We  are,  therefore,  of  his  flesh  and  of  his  bones 
(£ph.  5:  30),  and  shall  become  like  unto  him  (1  John  3:  2). 
He  hath  made  us  all  kings  and  priests,  and  we  shall  reign  with 
him  on  the  earth  forever  and  ever  (Eev.  5:  10 — 20;  22:  5). 

We  shall  reign  with  Christ  on  the  earth ;  and  by  him  already 
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are  we  delivered  from  slavery  to  nature.  T^e  EsqniiaaQz,  be^ 
ooming  her  disciple,  learns  the  value  of  durable  riches/ infinitely 
superior  to  the  transient  possessions  that  bef<Nre  occupied  him  * 
wholly ;  his  desires  are  elevated,  his  views  expand,  his  under- 
standing is  developed  by  communion  with  the  spirit  of  God.  By 
£uth  the  n^ro  is  freed  from  the  yoke  of  sensual  pleasure,  and, 
even  in  the  home  of  his  fathers,  learns  to  be  industrious  and 
chaste.  Faith  restores  the  Divine  image  in  the  soul  of  the 
negro  and  of  the  Esquimaux,  long  before  the  redemption  of  theix 
body  (Rom.  8:  23),  which  must  also  at  the  resurrection  become 
like  unto  Christ  Through  Jesus  Christ,  we  enjoy  all  the  bona* 
ties  of  nature  without  giving  our  hearts  to  them,  and  without 
abusing  them.^  Through  him  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend 
the  language  of  the  earth  and  of  the  skies,  which  speak  to  us  of 
their  Creator. 

Glory  to  Him  who  is  the  truth  and  the  light  of  the  world !  In 
him  are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  (  CoL 
2:  13);  his  disciples  are  no  longer  obliged  to  seek  vainly  foe 
truth,  but  by  his  Spirit  they  are  enabled  to  search  ail  things, 
even  the  deep  things  of  God  (1  Cor.  2:  10). 

Glory  to  the  Supreme  Lawgiver !  He  writeth  his  laws  upon 
our  hearts,  and  for  him,  if  faith  be  found  as  a  grain  of  mustard* 
seed,  it  suffices  to  ensiue  the  peace  and  order  of  a  nation.  All 
human  legislators,  who  search  in  vain  after  his  secret,  are  pro* 
phets  of  his  appearing,  though  they  know  him  not 

Glory  to  the  Head  of  the  church,  to  the  King  of  the  whole 
world !  The  prince  of  this  world  hath  laid  waste  the  empire  oC 
Christ;  he  hath  Med  it  with  confusion,  banished  love  from  its. 
borders,  isolated  nations  from  each  other,  and  hath  spread  ovet 
all  a  thick  dark  veil  (Is.  xxv.),  that  crushes  them  to  the  earth 
and  deprives  them  of  light  fVom  above ;  and  the  only  fellowship 
that  he  establishes  among  men,  is  that  of  condemnation  and 
death.  But  Jesus  Christ  triumphed  over  him  when  he  died  upon 
the  cross  ( Col.  2: 13) ;  he  overtlirew  every  power  not  established 

^  Tet  it  is  certain  that  nature  is  dangerous  even  to  Christians,  because  sin  hat 
iti  prindpaJ  seat  (principal^  I  say ;  not  tmlif  seat)  in  the  body  and  soul,  or  tho 
ilef  h,  and  becaose  man«  as  to  the  flesh,  is  part  of  nature.  In  eonseqnence  of  thii^ 
nature  is  held  in  poor  esteem  by  most  Christians.  But  the  time  Ib  coming  when 
the  Christian,  finding  himself  in  God^s  strength,  mighty  against  the  world  of 
sense,  will  find  therein  abundant  spiritual  blessings  of  which  we  have  yet  bnt  a 
Tagne  presentiment.  Nature  is  an  immense  volume,  of  which  we  have,  as  yet, 
luirdly  read  the  first  pages. 
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by  himself  (1  Cor.  15: 24),  and  the  day  approaches  when  he  will 
subdae  all  Ids  enemies  under  his  feet,  and  glorify,  by  the  severity 
•  of  their  punishment,  the  justice  of  the  Living  God.  But  already 
is  he  removing  the  thick  darkness  that  covers  the  nations ;  he  is 
forming  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  (Tit  2:  14),  which  he 
makes  up  of  people  out  of  every  tribe  and  nation,  of  every 
variety  of  language  and  of  countenance ;  he  reestablishes  the 
unity  of  the  human  race  by  founding,  through  a  new  creation, 
an  everlasting  unity  of  spirit  and  of  life  among  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem,  Japheth,  and  Ham,  alike,  who  believe  on  him ;  he 
hastens  the  time  when  all  who  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
shall,  therefore,  speak  but  one  language  {iot  already  they  are  all 
in  heart  of  the  same  tongue),  and  his  true  church,  which  is  still 
confounded  with  the  world,  glorifies  God  by  manifesting,  but  to 
the  view  of  angels  (£ph.  3:  10),  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God. 

Finally,  will  the  Son  of  God  leave  to  his  enemy  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  inflicted  upon  irrational  creatures  innumerable 
wounds  which  no  one  has  the  wish,  no  one  the  power,  to  heal? 
No ;  not  in  vain  shall  the  earth  sigh  for  its  dehverance.  The 
time  draws  near  when  waters  shall  spring  up  in  the  dry  place, 
and  rivers  in  the  desert  which  shall  blossom  as  the  rose ;  in  the 
region  sacred  to  the  Lord,  within  the  limits  of  the  future  king* 
'dom  of  God,  the  myrtle  shall  grow  instead  of  the  brier,  and 
instead  of  the  thorn  the  fir-tree ;  no  wild  beast  shall  go  thither, 
and  such  as  remain  in  the  land  shall  be  changed ;  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb  shall  feed  together,  and  the  Hon  shall  eat  stmw  like  the 
^x ;  believers  who  are  there  reunited  shall  no  more  be  subject  to 
.^Usease ;  no  longer  shall  be  found  there  a  child  who  shall  live 
but  a  few  days,  nor  an  old  man  who  shall  fail  to  attain  fulness 
of  years,  and  he  that  may  die  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  shall 
be  still  young  (Is.  xxxv.  Iv.  Ixv.).  Thiis  will  the  earth  prepare 
herself,  during  this  epoch  of  transition,^  to  enter,  with  its  inhabi- 
tants, upon  an  eternal  state.     Yet  it  also  must  pass  through  a 

^  According  to  the  Bible,  the  htotorj  of  the  earth  appears  to  diride  itself  into 
fire  periods.  I.  an  epoch  of  formation,  separation  and  production :  the  earth  is 
Tery  good ;  2.  an  epoch  of  disarrangement  and  transition,  fH>m  the  fall  of  man 
to  the  delage :  the  earth  passes  from  its  primitire  to  its  actual  state ;  3.  the  ex* 
Siting  epoch,  where  the  earth  sighs  to  be  restored ;  4.  the  epoch  of  restoration 
and  transition,  or  the  millenninm :  evil  begins  to  disappear,  and  the  earth  pastes 
from  its  actual  to  its  final  condition ;  5.  the  new  earth,  which  shall  endore  for> 
eyer,  spiritnal,  like  the  spiritual  bodies  of  men  risen  from  the  dead,  and  perfectly 
piiie% 
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death  and  resurrection;  fire  shall  consume  it  because  of  the 
transgressions  of  the  wicked  (2  Pet  iii.),  which  have  rendered 
a  progressive  transformation  impossible;  but  thus  shall  it  be 
purified  from  all  evil  and  all  vanity.  Then  shall  it  come  forth 
in  its  resurrection,  glorious  and  without  spot,  and  become  the 
everlasting  Jerusalem,  where  the  redeemed  of  Christ  shall  reign 
forever  and  ever. 

Marvellous  things  are  they,  O  earth,  that  are  spoken  of  thee. 
But  you  will  tell  me  the  earth  is  too  small  to  be  worthy  of  so 
glorious  a  destiny.  The  voyager,  traversing  the  immense  Pacific, 
and  occupied  entirely  with  the  magnificent  landscape  of  the 
island  he  visits,  takes  no  notice  of  the  little  rocks  aloug  the  shore ; 
and  the  earth  is  only  such  a  rock.  Its  existence  even  is  known 
to  only  three  or  four  of  the  nearest  planets ;  the  inhabitants  of 
Saturn,  if  they  are  like  us,  have  never  seen  it,  and  how  can  the 
stars  have  heard  a  word  about  us?  Hardly  can  they  have 
noticed  the  sun  among  the  mnks  of  the  celestial  armies.  Man 
chooses  rather  to  depreciate  the  earth,  under  a  show  of  humility, 
than  to  aim  at  regaining  the  title  of  king  of  the  universe.^  The 
earth  is  so  small  I  you  say ;  but  do  you  not  know  tliat  the  pile 
of  stars  which  are  the  glory  of  our  milky  way,  are  to  us  but  an 
almost  imdistinguishable  spot  ?  And  if  the  creation  is  not  infi- 
nite, however  vast  its  dimensions  may  be,  we  can  suppose' a 
distance  from  which  it  must  appear  to  the  eye  as  a  mere  lumi- 
nous point,  and  a^  position  still  more  remote  at  which  it  must 
entirely  disappear.  -Now  if  there  is  nothing  so  immense  but 
that  it  may  become  invisible  to  man,  what,  then,  are  material 
dimensions  for  Him  who  is  a  Spirit,  and  hath  not  his  life  in 
space  ?  Is  there  anything  great  in  the  eyes  of  an  Infinite  Being  ? 
Is  there  anything  little  to  the  heart  of  a  God  whose  name  is  love  ? 
In  the  human  body,  the  most  important  members  are  not  those 
which  occupy  most  space ;  and  in  the  history  of  humanity  the 
largest*  nations  are  not  the  most  celebmted ;  why  should  heaven 
be  ruled  by  different  laws  from  earth  ?  The  siderial  world  cer- 
tainly forms  a  whole,  that  is  made  up  of  groups  of  stars ;  and 
our  solar  system  has  its  assigned  place  in  this  vast  organism. 
It  is  the  Judea,  the  Holy  Land,  of.  the  heavens*  And  besides, 
the  Lord  eialteth  whom  he  will,  and  dispenses  his  gmce  accord- 

»  Saint  Martin,  on  Truth  and  Error,  Vol.  11.  p.  117. 

'  Compare  Europe  with  the  other  continents;  Greece  with  Persia;  Athens 
with  China;  the  single  city  of  Rome  with  the  whole  of  Africa. 
Vol.  XI  No.  42.  S2 
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ing  to  his  own  good  pleasure.  He  chooses  even  the  weakest 
things  to  confound  the  mighty,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  his 
presence  (1  Cor.  1:  27 — 29);  he  is  pleased  to  make  his  power 
known  by  the  use  of  the  weakest  and  most  despised  instruments. 
Rejoice,  O  earth,  for  thou  art  a  spectacle  to  angels,  whose  eyes 
■  are  fixed  upon  thee ;  rejoice,  for  thou  art  the  celestial  Bethlehem ; 
and,  although  thou  art  little  among  the  thousands  of  the  stars, 
yet  out  of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  who  shall  be  the  Buler  of 
the  universe  (Micah  5:  2). 


ARTICLE    IL 


GOD'S  POSITIVE  MORAL  GOVERNMENT  OVER  MORAL  AGt:iCTS, 
ADDITIONAL  TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  MERELY  NATURAL. 

By  Rer.  Samuel  D.  Cochrane,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Moral  beings  have  a  definite  constitution  by  which  they 
are  honorably  distinguished  from  all  othet  beings.  This  con-* 
stitution  they  have  no  power  to  annihilate  or  change;  its 
essence  and  laws  are  as  imperishable  and  inuntitable  as  the 
fiat  of  the  Eternal  Will  and  Wisdom  Which  spoke  them  into 
existence  and  endowed  them  with  immortality.  By  virtue  of  it< 
they  are,  from  the  moment  their  moral  agency  commences,  not 
only  capable,  but  under  an  absolute  necessity,  of  recognizing  a 
moral  law,  and  themselves  as  subject  to  it ;  of  obeying,  or  refus- 
ing to  obey  it ;  and  of  experiencing  certain  elements  of  haj^iness 
as  results  of  obedience,  and  of  unhappiness  as  results  of  disobe- 
dience. Such  is  their  constitution ;  and  the  law,  or  rule  of  actioil« 
they  recognize,  is  the  law  of  God.  The  elements  of  happiness 
they  experience,  as  natural  consequences  of  obediehce,  are  mani- 
ibid :  tlie  approving  smile  and  benedictions  of  Conscience;  inward 
harmony  and  peace ;  enjoyment  arising  frdm  the  consciousness 
of  worthily  combating  and  controlling  the  appetites,  desires  and 
passions ;  satisfaction  from  the  consciousness  of  deserving  the 
complacency  of  the  intelligent  universe )  pleasure  from  witness- 
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ing  the  good  they  are  able  in  any  way  to  efiect ;  delight  from 
realizing  the  light  of  God's  counte^^ance  beaming  on  the  soul ; 
blessedness  conferred  by  hope,  searching  afler  and  anticipating 
an  eternity  of  virtue  and  its  fruits ;  an^  such  like  things.  The 
elements  of  unhappiness  they  experience,  as  natural  conse* 
quences  of  disobedience,  are  manifold :  the  frowns  and  maledic- 
tions of  conscience ;  inward  tumult  and  war  produced  by  collision 
of  the  perverse  will  with  reason  and  conscience;  conscious 
enslavement  to  pernicious  and  debasing  habits,  producing  self- 
contempt  and  abhorrence ;  misery  created  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  firown  of  God  is  on  the  soul,  and  of  deserving  it  and  the 
execrations  of  the  intelligent  universe ;  jarring  remembrances  of 
the  past,  and  tormenting  forebodings  of  woes  in  the  future ;  self- 
condemnation  from  witnessing  the  evil  they  do  to  others  in  so 
many  ways ;  and  such  like  things.  These  are  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience  to  the 
precept  of  that  eternal  and  immutable  law  which  binds  all  moral 
agents  to  God  and  to  each  other. 

Now,  it  is  maintained  by  some  that  these  are  the  only  sanc- 
tions of  this  Divine  Law.  They  deny  that  God  has  promised  to 
the  virtuous  any  rewards^  or  threatened  against  the  wicked  any 
penalties,  additional  to  these;  and  they  accordingly  repudiate 
all  belief  in  a  positive  moral  government,  objecting  to  it  as  arbi» 
trary,  inconsistent  with  benevolence,  unjust,  and  such  on  every 
account  as  God  would  not  institute  or  administer.  Of  those  who 
maintain  this  doctrine,  some  believe  in  the  endless  misery  of 
those  who  die  in  their  sins,  and  some  do  not  Those  who  do  not, 
assume  that,  immediately  upon  passing  into  eternity,  or  at  some 
subsequent  period,  they  will  exchange  a  sinful  for  a  holy  char«> 
acter,  and  the  natural  consequences  of  the  one  for  those  of  the 
other,  and  will  thenceforward  continue  holy  and  happy.  Those 
who  do,  assume  that,  when  the  wicked  die,  their  sinflil  character 
is  confirmed,  so  that  they  will  forever  persevere  in  sin,  and  of 
course  be  forever  miserable.  They  admit,  however,  that,  if  any 
should,  at  any  stage  of  their  future  history,  become  holy,  their 
misery  wonld  certainly  terminate  with  their  sin.  The  only  dif- 
ference*batween  them,  therefore,  is,  that  the  one  believes  that, 
at  death  or  subsequently,  all  sinners  will  be  renovated,  while 
the  other  believes  that  none  will  be,  who  die  impenitent  They 
both  believe  the  connection  between  holiness  and  happiness, 
and  between  sin  and  misery,  to  be  simply  natural;  they  both 
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asperse  the  doctrine  that  God  has  instituted  a  positive  moral 
government,  and  will  besl^w  rewards  and  inflict  punishments 
additional  to  the  natural  results  of  hohness  and  sin,  as  imputing 
arbitrariness  to  God  ai^d  incongruous  With  his  true  character; 
and  they  both  eulogize  the  view  they  take  as  the  only  one  that 
consists  with  the  Divine  benevolence,  or  commends  itself  to 
rational  assent 

It  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  whether  this  doe- 
trine,  or  the  one  it  opposes,  is  the  true  one ;  for  it  is  very  obvious 
that  one  of  them  must  be  true  and  the  other  false ;  and  that 
whichever  of  them  is  false,  must  be  radically  at  war  with  the 
entire  system  of  truth  presented  to  mankind  in  the  word  of  God. 
Under  the  conviction  that  the  difference  between  them  is  thus 
radical,  we  proceed  to  set  forth  name  reasons  why  the  one  we 
have  beeaa  exhibiting,  should  be  rejected,  sad  the  opposite  one 
maintained.  The  reasons  for  rejecting  die  former,  will  be  direet 
ai^uments  in  favor  of  the  laUer. 

I.  The  flrst  objection  we  urg^  against  this  doctrine  is,  that,  tf 
it  be  true,  God  has  in  fact  no  proper  motel  government  over  his 
intelligent  creatures.  Moral  government  consists  in  the  decia* 
ration  and  administration  of  moral  law.  The  law  consists  of  two 
parts — a  j^reeept,  in  which  the  rule  is  set  fixth  in  accordance 
with  which  moral  agents  are  bound  and  required  to  act;  and 
sanctions  adequate  to  the  importance  of  the  precept/ to  allure 
and  urge  them  to  obey  it  There  can  be  no  law  without  sane* 
tions ;  for,  without  them,  the  precept  would  be  mere  advice,  to 
be  followed  or  not  without  hope  or  hazard  of  any  other  conse- 
quences than  such  as  are  the  natural  results  of  complying  with, 
or  disregarding  it  The  sanctions  operate  on  the  hopes  and  feais 
of  all  moral  agents  to  whom  they  are  actually  addressed,  alluring 
them  to  obedience  by  the  good  promised  as  its  reward,  and 
deterring  them  fVom  disobedience  by  the  evil  threatened  as  its 
punishment ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  a  rul^,  as  such,  can 
contribute  to  ^e  r^ign  of  the  precept  over  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  his  subjects,  and  thus  actually  be  a  ruler,  is  by  administerii^ 
the  sanctions,  using  them  as  attractive  kures  and  urgent  goads  to 
keep  all  on  the  path  prescribed.  The  governmental  function, 
Uierefore,  is,  in  its  very  nature,  an  feustive  and  positive  one, 
authoritative  and  eontrc^ng. 

But,  if  the  only  rewards  of  virtue  and  punishments  of  sin  are 
the  natural  consequences  of  each,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  law 
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if  telf-executme ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  moral  agents  could 
still  continue  to  exist, -if  God  were  sunk  into  an  eternal  slumber, 
such  as  Hindd  philosophy  ascribes  to  Brahm&  during  the  eternity 
preceding  creation,  it  would  continue  to  execute  itself  to  endless 
ages,  the  same  as  it  will  though  he  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  ridiculous  misnomer  to  call  him  a  Moral  Gov- 
ernor, if  this  doctrine  be  true.  It  reduces  his  office  to  "  the  veri- 
est cipher  of  a  function."  It  stands  in  the  same  category  with  the 
dogma  of  Epicurus,  that  "the  Divine  Nature  is  neither  itself 
disturbed,  nor  does  it  give  disturbance  to  others."  If  one  had 
constructed  a  machine  which,  when  once  put  in  motion,  would 
go  on  forever  by  virtue  of  its  constitution,  he  might  set  it  in  motion 
and  leave  it  thenceforward  to  itself,  assiu-ed  that,  when  he  had 
lain  in  his  grave  ten  thousand  years,  it  would  still  be  going  the 
same  as  when  it  first  began.  His  relation  to  his  machine  would 
be  precisely  similar  to  that  which  this  doctrine  makes  to  exist 
between  God  and  his  intelligent  universe,  so  far  as  ruling  it  is 
concerned.  Is  this  the  conception  of  a  moral  government  ?  It 
is  not  even  a  good  parody  of  one.  It  presents  us  a  Creator,  not 
a  Ruler ;  an  Artist,  not  a  Moral  Governor.  At  bottom,  it  sustains 
to  the  true  conception  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  the  same 
relation  that  the  natural  development-theory  of  the  author  of 
"  The  Vestiges  of  Creation"  (according  to  which,  all  the  worlds 
that  roll  in  space,  and  all  that  they  contain,  were  evolved  from 
an  exceedingly  attenaated  fire-mist,  and  formed  into  what  they 
are  by  the  operation  of  mere  natural  laws,  without  any  help  from 
God),  does  to  the  true  ^conception  of  the  creation.  The  one 
makes  the  universe  create,  the  other  makes  it  govern,  itself,  by 
virtue  of  mere  natural  laws ;  and  the  legitimate  tendency  and 
effect  of  both  alike  is,  to  expel  the  idea  of  a  living,  acting,  per- 
sonal God,  and  ail  realizations  concerning  him,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, from  the  minds  of  men. 

If  it  be  answered,  that  God  established  the  laws  in  both  cases, 
and  designed  them  to  be  self-executive,  and  that,  therefore,  after 
all,  it  is  he  that  does  all,  we  object  to  the  answer  itself,  as  repug- 
nant to  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  assumes  that  the  laws,  once  estab- 
lished, are  thenceforward  forces  independent  of  God ;  wh^as, 
neither  sound  theology  nor  true  philosophy  can  recognize  mem 
as  anything  else  than  the  will  of  God,  or  results  of  the  will  of  God, 
constantly  exerted  according  to  his  established  purposes.  It  divorces 
nature,  throughout  all  her  domains  and  all  her  departments,  from 

22* 
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all  direct  Divine  control  or  superintendence,  aad  leaves  her,  a« 
the  ostrich  leaves  her  egg  in  the  sand,  to  unfold,  and  mould,  and 
govern  herself  forevermore  by  virtue  of  her  own  inherent  laws 

J  iM  The  only  merit  it  has,  is,  that  it  stops  short  of  the  insane 
absurdity  of  making  the  laws  originate  themselves.  It  therefore 
avails  nothing  as  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  against  which  we 
are  objecting ;  for  it  is  really  that  doctrine  itself;  and  the  obvious 
fact  that,  if  it  be  true,  there  would  be  no  interruption  or  change 
of  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  the  results  of  virtue  and  vice,  if 
God  should  utterly  abandon  his  creation,  provided  it  could  con» 
tinue  to  exist  without  his  upholding  power  (and  no  one  can  tell 
why  it  could  not,  if  the  assumption  respecting  the  independence 
and  intrinsic  efficiency  of  natural  laws,  is  valid),  shows,  that,  if 
it  be  true,  God  has  not,  and  cannot  have,  a  moral  government 
He  has  a  creation,  but  no  sceptre ;  he  has  established  natural 
laws,  but  has  enacted  no  moral  ones ;  moral  agents  are  without 
a  sovereign,  and  God  without  subjects.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
fact  that  virtue,  as  suck,  is  naturally  followed  by  the  elements  of 
well-being,  and  sin,  as  such,  by  the  elements  of  ill-being,  indi- 
cated in  the  beginning  of  this  Article,  a  striking  analogy  to  moral 
government ;  an  actual  exemplification  of  the  principle  and  pur- 
pose of  it;  what  may  be  called  the  natural  rudiments  of  it; 
enough  to  raise  the  probability  that  God  actually  has,  and  will 
evermore  maintain  such  a  government,  to  a  moral  certainty ;  but, 
in  itself,  it  does  not  constitute  such  a  government,  any  more  thaa 
it  constitutes  civil  government  among  men.  Tliis  will  appear 
with  additional  distinctness  in  the  course  of  what  we  are  next  to 
urge. 

II.  Our  next  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  utterly 
incongruous  with  the  benevolence  of  God.  This,  we  proceed  to 
show.  All  moral  action  is  put  forth  in  view  of  motives ;  i.  e, 
motives  are  the  moving  forces  which  induce  or  impel  moral 
agents  to  will  and  act  If  we  suppose  all  motives,  prompting  to 
either  right  or  wrong  action,  to  be  withdrawn  from  a  moral  agent, 
we  thereby  suppose  him  to  be  in  a  condition  in  which  it  is  im-* 
possible  for  him  to  act  at  all.  Ills  condition  would  be  analogous 
to  that  of  a  vessel  on  a  motionless  sea,  where  not  a  breath  of 
vi^irfflr  stirs  the  atmosphere.  And,  not  only  is  it  true  that  we  can- 
not act  without  motives,  but  also  that  the  greater  the  array  o( 
them  actually  before  us,  which  prompts  to  any  given  act  or  coursQ 
of  action  is,  the  greater  is  the  likelihood  that  we  will  put  forth 
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Umt  act,  or  take  that  eoorse.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  contm* 
diet  all  experience  and  all  conscioiisness ;  and,  accordingly,  when 
we  wish  to  induce  any  one  to  put  forth  any  act  or  adopt  any 
course  to  which  he  is  strongly  averse,  we  bring  to  bear  upoB 
him  all  the  motives  we  can,  thinking  thereby  to  win  him  to  the 
desired  iM^tion.  It  is  thus  that  ail  who  endeavor  to  influence 
men,  ccmtinually  proceed. 

Now,  the  sanctions  of  law  are  mothet;  rewards  promised,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  those  who  will  obey  its  precept,  and  penalties 
threatened,  on  the  other,  to  those  who  will  disobey  it  The 
power  of  the  sanctions  to  allure  to  obedience  and  to  deter  frcaa 
disobedience,  consists  precisely  in  the  amount  of  good  they  set 
forth  to  be  secured  by  the  one,  and  of  evil  to  be  incurred  by  the 
other ;  that  is,  their  power  consists  in  their  efficiency  to  excite 
dkek0peofgood,imdtkeJemrqfeviL  The  ultimate  end  for  whieb 
BK»al  beings  were  made,  so  ftur  as  thens^ves  are  concerned,  ia 
happiness ;  and  their  thirst  for  it  ia  as  intense  as  for  existenee. 
It  is  the  goal  to  which  they  ocMistantly  look;  the  magnet  thai 
constantly  attracts  them;  msAthehopef^tUtammgktmdthefi^mr 
Rioting  tt  are  the  two  great  piUars  of  the  arch  (m  which  aU  law 
and  all  government  rest  "  Da  this,  and  you  sl)^  be  rewarded ; 
do  thai,  and  you  shall  be  punished/'  is  the  voice  of  law  fOTCvei 
resounding  throughout  the  universe  of  God.  Thus  the  sanctiona 
of  law  are  motives  addressed  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  those  foi 
whom  it  exists,  impelling  them,  by  the  regard  they  have  for  their 
happiness,  to  obey  its  precept  If  the  rewards  promised  are 
trivial,  and  the  penalties  threatened  slight,  the  hopes  excitod 
and  fears  aroused  will  correspond,  and  their  efficiency  will  of 
course  be  feeble ;  but  if  the  rewards  set  forth  are  vast  and  the 
penalties  tremendous,  the  hope  and  fear  inspired  will  be  propor- 
tional, and  their  efficiency  commensurate.  Since,  therefore,  obe^ 
dience  to  the  precept  of  the  moral  law  naturally  and  certainly 
brings  happiness  in  its  train,  and  disobedience  misery,  it  follows 
that  the  only  way  to  promote  happiness  and  prevent  misery  ia 
to  promote  obedience  and  prevent  disobedience ;  ^  and,  since 
moral  agents  always  and  only  act  in  view  of  motives,  and  the 
efficiency  of  motives  to  influence  them  to  obedience  and  to 
restrain  them  irom  disobedience,  is  precisely  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  good  th^  set  before  the  mind  to  be  secured 
by  the  one,  and  of  evil  to  be  incurred  by  the  other,  it  fic^ws  thai 
the  only  way  to  promote  obedience  and  to  prevent  disobedieim^ 
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to  titc  utmost,  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  increase  the  motives  that 
lead  to  the  one  and  that  deter  from  the  other,  that  excite  hope 
and  arouse  fear ;  in  other  words,  to  make  the  consequences  of 
obedience  as  alkiriug,  and  of  disobedience  as  appalhng  as,  in 
the  nature  of  the  ctise,  is  possible. 

It  seems  necessary  here  to  interpose  a  brief  delay  in  t^^e  tenor, 
of  the  argument,  to  show  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  the  consequences  of  obedience  alluring,  and  of 
disobedience  appalling,  beyond  certain  limits.  In  the  fust  place, 
the  rewards  of  virtue  must,  it  is  plain,  be  distributed  to  each  one, 
found  worthy  to  receive  them,  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  com- 
parative degree  of  his  worthiness,  and  of  his  capacity  and  fitness 
for  them,  but  also  in  such  kind  and  measure  as  will  perfectly 
consist  with  all  the  just  rights,  immunities  and  privileges  of 
eveiy  other  one ;  or,  in  other  words,  with  all  the  conditions  of 
the  highest  possible  well4)eing  of  all  holy  inteUigences  through- 
out the  universe.  When  they  are  amplified  to  the  full  extent  of 
these  limitations,  they  are  as  vast  and  alluring  as  possible,  be- 
cause to  swell  them  beyond,  would  be  unjust,  if  pmcticable,  and 
would  really,  on  the  whole,  for  that  reason,  diminish  instead  of, 
increasing  them.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the 
penal  retributions  of  sin  must  never  transcend  in  severity  the 
actual  guilt.or  ill-desert  of  each  transgressor.  In  a  perfect  moral 
government,  distrUmtive  justice  must  he  tiie  standard  by  which 
penalties  are  denounced  and  awarded ;  that  is,  the  penalties  to 
be  infiicted  on  each  transgressor,  must  be  in  exact  proportion  to 
his  guilt;  and  when  they  are  thus  graduated,  they  are  just  as 
appalling  as  possible.  To  swell  them  beyond  this  boundary 
would  be  unjust  and  arbitrary,  and  would,  therefore,  be  to  depart 
from,  and  assail,  the  very  nature  of  moral  government ;  and,  as 
it  could  not  but  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  all  intelligent  beings, 
and  work  the  destruction  of  their  confidence  in  the  government, 
it  is  evident  that,  instead  of  augmenting,  it  would  diminish,  if 
not  annihilate,  their  motive  power  in  favor  of  virtue.  Why,  on  . 
the  contrary,  they  should  be  fully  up  to  this  boundary,  the  whold 
drift  of  this  argument  demonstrates.  ^ 

Now,  returning  to  the  argument,  since  God  created  all  moral 
beings,  and  constituted  them  so  that  they  can  only  obtain  happi- 
ness and  avoid  misery  by  obeying  ttie  precept  of  the  moral  law, 
he  must  be  considered  bound  by  the  nature  of  benevolence  to  do 
pii  he  can,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  secure  their  obedieuce^ 
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and  thereby  their  happiness.  If  obedience  natorally  resolted  in 
no  good,  and  disobedience  in  no  eril,  to  the  actor  and  his  fellow 
bemgs,  both  would  be  entirely  indifferent;  and  it  would  be  utterly 
preposterous  to  do  anything  whatever  to  secure  the  one  or  pre* 
▼ent  the  other.  And  if  God  had  foreseen  that  the  natural  con- 
sequences, now  known  to  issue  frcmi  obedience  and  disobedience 
respectively,  could  have  been  so  anticipated  by  moral  agents, 
williout  experience,  by  means  of  Divine  revelation  or  otherwise, 
as  to  prove  sufficient,  as  motives,  actually  to  secure  universal 
obedience,  there  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  adding  others ; 
altiiough  even  then  such  addition  cx>uld  haVe  done  no  harm,  and 
might  havd  done  some  good.  But  the  foresight  by  him  of  the 
commission  of  one  smgle  sin,  by  one  single  moral  agent,  no  mat* 
ter  how  eariy  or  late  in  the  course  of  the  ages,  would  create  such 
a  necessity ;  for,  as  facts  demonstrate,  one  single  sin  contains  in 
itself  a  potency  for  evil,  adequate,  if  not  counteracted  by  some* 
thing  immeasurably  more  influential  than  mere  natural  conse* 
quences,  even  when  experienced,  to  ruin  a  universe.  Not  only 
does  it  produce  an  immediate  experience  of  evil  in  him  that  per- 
petrates it,  but  it  introduces  into  him  a  spring  that  urges  him 
with  amazing  force  to  repeat,  and  to  persevere  in  repeating  it, 
which  is  itself  again  strengthened  by  every  repetition,  and  all 
perseverance  in  it ;  so  that,  if  left  to  himself,  his  career  is  down- 
ward from  bad  to  worse  forever.  And  besides  this  personal  evil 
to  the  transgressor,  it  is  powerfully  contagious,  and  propagates 
itself  from  heart  to  heart,  as  a  conflagration  spreads  from  house 
to  house  in  a  compact  and  combustible  city,  finding  no  end  till 
all  are  involved  and  all  destroyed. 

This  potency  of  sin  for  evil,  and  the  necessity  that  positive 
penalties,  as  severe  as  possible,  should  be  added  to  its  natural 
consequences,  in  order  to  conserve  and  promote,  to  the  highest 
degree,  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  universe  of  moral  beings, 
arise  from  natural  relations  between,  and  natural  tendencies  in* 
such  beings ;  and  even  a  hasty  consideration  of  these  lelaticNM 
and  tendencies  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  the  vaUdity  of  the 
whole  argument  we  are  now  urging. 

Astronomy  teaches  us  that  each  particular  world,  and  each 
particular  system  of  worlds,  whatever  peculiarities  of  magnitude, 
consistence,  or  special  relations  may  characterize  either,  is  but  a 
part  of  the  stupendous  whole  which  we'  call  the  material  uni* 
verse;  and  that  such  is  the  importance  of  the  general  law  which 
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connects  each  with  all,  and  all  with  each,  that  if  one  single  globe 
should,  from  any  caus6,  disown  that  law  and  forsake  its  sphere, 
it  would,  if  unrectified  by  Omnipotence,  infallibly  result  in  uni- 
versal ruin.  World  after  world,  quitting  its  orbit,  would  rush 
amain  into  the  interminable  void  of  surrounding  space,  darkling 
and  desolate  forever,  or  dash  impetuously  against  its  fellows, 
crushing  and  crushed,  till  not  one  of  all  the  countless  host  that 
now  holds  nature's  concord,  would  remain  uningulfed  in  the  infi- 
nite disaster.  So  absolutely  do  the  order,  the  harmony,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  very  constitution  of  universal  nature  depend 
on  the  uninterrupted  and  perfect  reign  of  the  great  law  of  attrac- 
tion over  the  motion  of  every  globe  and  system  in  the  vast  society 
of  worlds.  In  this  majestic  constitution  of  the  material  creation ; 
in  the  mighty  ties  of  relationship,  interdependence,  and  recipro- 
cal service,  by  which  all  the  countless  orbs  and  subordinate  sys- 
tems that  compose  it,  are  bound  together  and  conserved  in  ever 
reigning  harmony,  we  have  a  sublime  symbol  of  that  constitution 
and  those  ties  by  which  every  moral  agent,  existing  and  to  exist 
throughout  tlie  unmeasured  scene  of  things,  however  distin- 
guished by  idiosyncrasies,  capabilities,  or  special  relations,  is 
connected  with  every  other  one,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  one 
stupendous,  all-embracing  community ;  and  in  the  universal  dis- 
aster which,  if  unprevented  by  Omnipotence,  would  ingulf  the 
material  creation,  if  one  single  globe,  disowning  the  relation  it 
sustains  to  its  fellows,  should  rush  lawless  from  its  sphere,  is 
also  symbolized  the  infinite  ruin  which  would  infallibly  result 
to  the  universe  6f  intelligences,  from  the  violation  by  one  single 
one  of  them  of  the  obligations  by  which  the  eternal  law  of  mo- 
rality binds  them  together  in  one  mighty  empire,  if  its  tendencies 
were  not  arrested  and  restrained  by  the  greatest  possible  aug- 
mentation of  the  motives  that  allure  to  obedience  and  that  deter 
from  disobedience.  The  very  elements  of  the  nature  of  moral 
agents  which  constitute  them  such,  are,  in  their  combinations, 
essentially  instinct  with  intensely  social  tendencies.  But  for 
such  tendencies,  the  only  relation  they  could  sustain  to  each 
other  would  be  that  of  so  many  merely  natural  similarities.  The 
numberless  affinities  which  imply  mutuality  of  interest,  duty,  or 
regard  of  any  kind,  could  have  no  existence  among  them.  Each 
would  be  and  abide,  roaming  or  resting,  a  consummate  Stoic,  an 
absolute  solitary,  the  antitype  of  those  savage  beasts  which  for- 
sake their  kind  and  walk  the  wild  alone.    "But  one  touch  of 
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moral  nature  makes  all  its  owners  kin.  However  near,  or  sev* 
ered  by  distant  spheres;  however  much  or  little  they  have  learned, 
of  each  other ;  whatever  special  differences  they  know,  or  sup- 
pose, to  exist  between  themselves ;  they  cannot  be  indifferent 
to,  they  cannot  but  feel  a  fellowship  for,  and  an  interest  in,  each 
other ;  they  cannot  but  contemplate  each  other  as  capable  of  the 
same  happiness  or  misery,  as  having  substantially  the  same  attri- 
butes and  susceptibilities,  as  mutually  connected  in  the  same 
great  moral  system,  as  subject  to  the  same  eternal  law,  and  as 
owing  each  other  unalloyed  and  perpetual  good-will.  Nay,  so 
potent  and  prodigal  sure  the  social  tendencies  in  them,  that  they 
spring  forth  into  development  towards  even  possible  and  ficti- 
tious existences,  figured  hke  themselves.  Not  even  the  deepest 
and  direst  depravity  can  entirely  suppress  and  stifle  them,  except 
perhaps  towards  those  whom  it  intensely  hates.  It  is  with  admi- 
rable fidelity  to  this  truth  of  nature  that  the  great  poet  of  Para- 
dise Lost  makes  the  arch-fiend  himself  have  and  express  yearn- 
ings of  sympathy  for  the  primal  pair  of  our  race,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  enviously  contemplating  their  innocent  joys,  and 
fixedly  meditating  to  blight  them  forever. 

Involved  in,  and  resulting  from,  this  intensely  social  character 
of  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  is  an  amazing  susceptibihty  of 
being  influenced  and  moulded  by  what  they  witness  or  learn  of 
the  moral  life  of  each  other  and  its  results — by  each  other's 
example  and  each  other's  experience ;  so  that  there  is  a  natural 
and  necessary  moral  connection  of  each  with  all,  and  all  with 
each  throughout  the  universe,  and  an  equally  natural  and  neces- 
sary dependence  of  each  on  all,  and  all  on  each  for  the  realiza- 
tion and  conservation,  not  only  of  the  most  perfect  well-being  of 
all  and  of  each,  but  of  any  comparatively  considerable  degree  of 
it  Thus  the  universe  of  intelligences  is  demonstrated  to  be  one 
vitally  connected  solidarity^  to  use  a  recently  imported  term, 
one  all-embracing,  all-binding,  all-interdependent,  and  all-inter- 
influencing  empire.  All  this  being  true,  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
truth  of  the  position  advanced,  that  one  single  sin  contains  in 
itself  a  potency  for  evil,  if  not  counteracted  by  something  inmiea- 
surably  more  influential  than  mere  natural  consequences,  even 
when  experienced,  to  ruin  a  universe.  How  appalling  this  po- 
tency is,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  all  God  has 
done  to  counteract  it,  all  the  depravity  and  misery  that  have 
invaded  and  darkened  the  universe,  have  issued  from  one  primal 
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transgression.  But  for  the  restraining  and  coonteracting  mea- 
sures the  Infinite  Sovereign  has  constantly  arrayed  against  it, 
who  can  say  to  what  extent  it  would  "have  'swept  over  and  rav- 
aged his  creation  ere  this  ?  Who  can  assure  us  that  all  would 
not  have  been  ingulfed  ere  now  ? 

Although  it  may  seem  a  *'  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess/'  we 
must  call  attention  to  another  ground,  found  in  natural  tenden- 
cies of  moral  beings,  for  the  same  grand  conclusion.     As  the  end 
for  which  they  were  made,  so  far  as  themselves  are  concerned, 
is  happiness,  God  has  implanted  in  their  constitutiop  a  demand 
for  its  realization  as  intense  as  for  existence  itself;  and,  as  their 
social  and  moral  tendencies  impel  them  to  set  their  hearts  on 
and  pursue  the  happiness  of  all^  so  their  personal  tendencies 
impel  them  to  set  their  hearts  on  and  pursue  their  own.     It  was 
the  design  of  the  Maker  that  these  two  tendencies  should  dwell 
and  operate  together  in  perpetual  amity,  and  thus  secure  the 
highest  universal  and  individual  good.     But  they  are  capable  of 
being  divorced  and  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  of  thus  pro- 
ducing universal  disruption  and  anarchy.     Not  only  this  capa- 
bihty,  but  a  limitless  liability  of  its  being  exercised,  necessarily 
belongs  to  moral  agents.     The  danger  is,  not  that  their  social 
tendencies  will  wrest  and  carry  them  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  personal  ones,  and  thus  divorce  them  from  due  regard  to 
tiieir  own  happiness,  although  this  is  a  possible  case ;  but  that 
the  personal  ohes  will  wrest  and  cai'^  them  away  from  the  just 
influence  of  the  social  ones,  and  thus  divorce  them  fiom  the 
regard  they  owe  to  the  universal  happiness.     This  danger  is  im- 
measurably great,  and  it  arises  from,  and  is  founded  in,  the  very 
constitution  of  their  being  as  it  came  from  their  Maker's  hands. 
Had  they  been  so  constituted  as  to  be  incapable  of  happiness, 
they  could  not  have  been  moral  beings,  and  could  have  sus- 
tained no  moral  or  social  relations  to  each  other.    As  they  could 
have  had  nothing  for  which  to  hope,  nothing  to  fea^  nothing  to 
choose  or  desire,  all  objects  and  conditions  must  have  been  alike  * 
indifferent  to  them ;  existence  itself  could  haVe  had  no  value  in 
their  eyes.    It  is  obvious^  therefore,  that  it  was  necessary  to  con* 
stitute  them  so  that  they  would  naturally  thirst  for  happiness  ^ 
intensely  as  for  existence  itself,  in  order,  first,  that  each  of  them 
might  set  the  highest  possible  value  on  his  own  existence  and  the 
means  and  measures  essential  to  its  well-being ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  might  have  within  himself  an  omnipotent  standard  by 
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which  to  value  the  existence  and  well-being  of  others  tliroiighout 
the  universe.  But,  when  we  remember  the  following  facts: 
1.  that,  while  each  thus  thirsts  for  liis  own  happiness,  his  posses- 
sion or  want  of  it,  is  a  direct  personal  experience,  the  master 
fact  of  his  consciousness,  the  ever-present  spring  of  his  activity 
respecting  himself;  whereas,  unaided  by  supernatural  revelation 
or  illustration,  he  can  only  know  and  realize  the  possession  or 
wajit  of  it  by  others,  even  when  he  witnesses  the  manifestation 
by  them  of  the  one  or  the  other,  through  the  recognition  of  their 
common  nature  and  the  inference,  however  spontaneous,  that  it 
must  be  the  same  to  them  as  to  himself;  2.  that  the  number  of 
his  fellow  beings  whom  he  can  personally  know,  and  whose  hap- 
piness or  misery  he  can  personally  witness  and  be  directly 
afiected  by,  must  be  exceedingly  limited,  even  if  his  intelligence 
be  of  the  utmost  finite  capacity ;  and  3.  that  God  has  recorded 
in  his  Word  that  holy  beings  did  fall,  which  must  have  resulted, 
OS  the  record  more  than  intimates,  and  the  nature  of  the  case 
makes  sure,  from  the  influence  of  the  personal  tendency  in  them ; 
we  say,  when  we  remember  these  facts,  the  conclusion  we  are 
compelled  to  draw  from  them  is,  that  the  force  of  the  naturcd 
attraction,  by  which  each  moral  agent  is  drawn  to  set  his  heart 
on  and  seek  his  own  happiness,  is  necessarily  greater  than  that 
by  which  he  is  drawn  to  set  his  heart  on  and  seek  the  universal 
happiness.  If  this  conclusion  be  valid,  it  is  obvious  that  it  fur- 
nishes an  explanation  altogether  additional  to  that  furnished  by 
the  fact  of  tlie  intensely  social  nature  of  moral  agents,  why  it  is 
that  the  examj)le  of  selfishness  (i.  e.  of  sin),  once  set,  has  such 
appaUing  potency  to  extend  itself  among  them ;  and  why  it  is 
necessary  to  array  the  strongest  possible  motives  against  it. 

Taking,  now,  all  the  facta  and  principles  and  conclusions  of 
this  whole  argument  together,  what  do  they  constitute  less  than 
a  moral  demonstration  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity,  in 
order  to  conserve  and  promote  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
virtue  and  happiness  in  the  universe,  for  adding  motives  in  favor 
of  virtue  and  against  sin  to  those  found  in  the  natural  conse* 
quences  of  each,  and  for  adding  as  great  ones  as  possible? 
The  truth  is,  the  more  tremendous  the  natural  consequences  of 
sin  are^  so  much  the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity  that  a  positive 
moral  government,  with  positive  rewards  and  penalties  should 
be  instituted  and  administered ;  and  the  only  way  in  which  it  is 
possible  for  any  one  to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
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a  government,  is,  to  show  that  sin  produces  no  natural  evil  con- 
sequences whatever  I  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  fact  that  sin 
docs  produce  such  e\'il  natural  consequences,  as  we  see,  being 
any  ground  for  concluding  against  the  doctrine  of  positive  penal- 
ties, additional  to  them,  it  compels  the  conclusion,  not  only  that 
there  must  be  such  penalties,  but  that,  if  God  is  benevolent, 
they  nuist  be  just  as  severe  as  possible.  He,  and  he  alone,  can 
institute  and  administer  a  positive  moral  government  for  all  his 
intelligent  creatures ;  and  this  whole  argument  shows  that,  if  he 
really  wills  their  highest  virtue  and  happiness,  he  must  have 
done  this;  he  must  have  added  positive  rewards  and  positive 
penalties  to  the  natural  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobe- 
dience ;  he  must  have  made  the  penalties  as  severe  as  possible ; 
and  that,  if  he  heis  not  done  this,  his  benevolence  cannot  be  vin- 
dicated J  he  must  be  regardless  of  the  welfare  of  his  intelligent 
creatures. 

HI.  We  urge  against  this  doctrine,  in  the  next  place,  that,  if  it 
be  true,  God  cannot  be  just.  This  position  is  already  substan-^ 
tially  established  by  what  has  been  advanced  under  the  preceding^ 
objection;  but  it  seems  important  to  give  it  some  additional  con* 
sideratiou  and  illustration. 

The  general  idea  of  justice  is,  tliat  it  consists  in  rendering  to  dU 
their  dues.  As  an  attribute,  it  is  the  disposition  or  will  to  do  this ;; 
as  an  act  or  exercise,  it  is  actually  doing  it  As  it  relates  to  gov- 
ernment, this  general  idea  of  justice  branches  into  two  specific^ 
varieties.  One  of  these  is  distributive  justice.  Its  realization 
would  consist  in  distributing  to  every  subject  of  the  government, 
such  rewards  or  punishment  as  his  conduct  deserves.  It  respects 
exclusively  the  actual  merit  or  demerit  of  each  person,  and  deals 
with  him  accordingly.  The  other  of  the  varieties  is  public  jy^stice. 
Its  realization  consi»ts  in  protecting  the  rights  and  promoting  the 
welfare  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  government^  by  such  legislation 
and  such  an  administration  of  law  as  their  highest  good  demands. 
The  difference  between  these  tWo  species  of  justice  is,  that  the 
latter  demands  the  infliction  of  the  penalties  deserved  by  trans- 
gressors solely  for  the  sake  of  protecting  and  promoting  the  high- 
est good  of  the  pubhc;  and  hence,  if  that  good  can  be  secured 
as  effectually  in  some  other  way,  as  by  punishing  the  guilty,  it 
dismisses  its  claims  against  them,  and  evctl  demands  that  inercy 
shall  extend  them  a  pardon  on  condition  of  their  return  to  obe- 
dience; while  the  former  demands  that  the  penalties  deserved 
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by  transgressors  shall  be  inflicted  on  them,  simply  because  they 
deserve  them,  and  irrespective  of  the  general  good ;  and  hence, 
it  insists  with  relentless  rigor  that  no  pardon  shall  be  extended, 
and  no  mercy  shown,  to  the  violator  of  the  law  in  any  instance, 
and  that  he  shall  suffel:  to  the  extreme  of  his  ill-desert. 

Now,  that  public  justice  cannot  be  satisfied,  in  other  words, 
that  the  well-being  of  the  intelligent  universe  cannot  be  secured 
and  promoted  to  the  highest  possible  degree,  by  any  measiure 
of  punishment  less  than  is  demanded  by  distributive  justice,  is 
demonstrated  by  what  we  have  already  shown  respecting  the 
appalling  potency  of  sin  to  propagate  itself  and  its  resulting  mis- 
ery throughout  the  universe,-  and  respecting  the  consequent 
necessity  that  the  strongest  possible  motives  (i.  e.  legal  sanc- 
tions) should  be  arrayed  against  it  and  in  favor  of  virtue. 
While,  therefore,  public  Justice  furnishes  the  grand  and  only 
imperative  reason  for  the  infliction  of  punishment,  distributive 
justice  must,  in  a  perfect  government,  and  of  course  in  that  of 
God,  be,  in  every  case,  the  rule  or  measure  of  the  infliction. 
Hence,  if  sin  deserves  only  its  own  natural  consequences,  public 
justice,  if  we  can  conceive  it  to  exist  at  all  in  such  a  case,  would 
require  that  these,  and  these  only,  should  be  endured  by  its  per- 
petrator ;  but  if,  notwithstanding  these,  it  deserves  positive  pun- 
ishment, then  public  justice  demands  that  its  perpetrator  shall 
be  made  to  suffer  it  according  to  the  measure  of  the  ill-desert. 

Are,  then,  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  all  that  it  deserves  ? 
Sure  we  are  that  neither  conscience  nor  reason,  to  say  nothing 
about  revelation,  answers  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Sure 
we  are  that,  when  they  beget  in  the  guilty  "a  fearful  looking 
for  of  judgment,  and  fiery  indignation  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries,"  it  is  by  generating  within  them  the  conviction  that 
they  deserve  a  positi/ce  retribution  from  God.  And  sure  we  are 
that,  when  the  guilty  are  writhing  under  this  appalling  convic- 
tion, it  would  give  them  great  relief  to  be  certified  of  its  false- 
ness, and  that  the  natural  consequences  of  their  sin  are  alone  to 
be  feared.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  these  very  consequences, 
and  these  among  the  most  tormenting,  consist  precisely  in,  and 
result  from,  spontaneous  anticipations  of  positive  retribution,  to 
be  inflicted  by  God  himself  This  goes  to  prove,  that  it  is  an 
original,  untaught  affirmation  or  sentiment  of  the  minds  of  moral 
agents,  that  sin  deserves  such  retribution;  and  this  is  further 
proved  by  the  fact  thai  all  human  legislators,  and  governments. 
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and  the  mass  of  mankind,  in  every  age  and  nation,  have  reeog* 
nized  the  principle,  as  an  unquestionable  truth,  in  all  their  laws, 
their  penal  inflictions,  and  their  manifestations  of  belief. 

But,  besides  this,  the  nature  of  the  case  demonstrates  that  the 
natural  consequences  of  sin  are  not  all  that  it  deserves.  In  order 
to  see  this,  let  us  view  it  in  the  light  of  the  relation  to  a  human 
government,  sustained  by  one  who  has  committed  crime.  As  a 
member  of  society,  enjoying  its  protection  and  privileges,  he 
owed  it  a  Ufe  of  social  rectitude ;  of  order,  justice  and  good -will. 
By  his  crime,  he  hap  not  only  defrauded  it  of  what  he  owed  it, 
but  he  has  done  it  direct  injury  by  assailing  its  security  and  wel- 
fare. Now,  to  assert  that  the  natural  consequences  of  his  crime 
are  all  that  he  deserves  for  it,  is  to  assert  that  society  has  no 
rigfU  to  punish  him ;  for  the  necessary  condition  of  inflicting  pun- 
ishment on  any  one,  is,  that  he  deserves  it  If  he  does  not,  the 
infliction  is  not  pimishment,  but  injiistice  and  outrage.  Of  course, 
then,  society  has  no  power  to  protect  itself  against  future  aggres- 
sions committed  by  him  or  by  others,  incited,  it  may  be,  by  his 
example,  even  were  its  very  existence  at  stake.  Who  can  fail 
to  see  how  utterly  destructive  of  all  government  and  all  social 
order  among  men ;  how  perfectly  demoralizing,  anarchical  and 
pernicious;  and  how  absolutely  at  war  with  the  spontimeous 
sentiment  and  corresponding  practice  of  memkind,  tliis  doctrine 
is,  when  considered  simply  as  it  applies  to  the  relation  of  the 
perpetrator  of  crime  to  human  society  ?  And,  on  the  contrary, 
who  can  fail  to  see,  that,  as  a  defraudor  and  injiurer  of  society, 
he  deserves  punishment  from  it ;  that  he  deserves  it  according 
to  the  measure  of  what  he  knew,  or  might  have  known  or  sup- 
posed, to  bo  his  obligation  to  live  a  virtuous  citizen ;  and  that, 
therefore,  society  has  the  right,  and  is  bounds  to  inflict  on  him 
such  penalties  as,  in  its  best  wisdom,  it  really  believes,  viewing 
his  whole  course  as  it  may,  its  own  welfare  (i.  e.  pubHc  justice) 
demands  ?  If  all  this  be  not  so,  the  whole  idea  of  justice  is  not 
only  a  dream,  but  one  from  the  ivory  gate. 

Applying  this,  now,  to  the  relation  between  all  sinners  and  the 
government  of  God,  we  say  it  is  all  true  in  a  transcendently 
higher  sense ;  for  all  sin  is  crime  against  him  and  the  universal 
society  over  which  he  presides.  Whether  crinte  does  or  does 
not  deserve  punishment  from  human  government,  for  the  same 
radical  reasons  —  reasons,  however,  involving  infinitely  higher 
considerations  —  sin  does  or  does  not  deiferve  punishment  from 
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the  Divine  government  If  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  are 
all  that  the  transgressor  deserves,  it  is  just  as  true  respecting  the 
one  government  as  the  other ;  and,  as,  if  such  be  the  fact,  neither 
would  have  a  right  to  indict  punishment,  should  either  do  so,  it 
would  of  course  be  unjust  and  tyrannical.*  But  if  crime,  as  a 
fraud  and  an  outrage  against  the  society  embraced  under  a 
human  government,  renders  its  perpetrator  deserving  of  punish- 
ment from  it;  and  if  he  deserves  it  according  to  the  measure 
already  stated ;  for  the  same  reasons,  infinitely  amplified,  sin,  as 
a  fraud  and  an  outrage  against  God  and  universal  society,  ren- 
ders its  perpetrator  deserving  of  punishment  from  the  Divine 
government ;  and  the  measure,  according  to  which  he  deserves 
it,  b  the  measure  of  what  he  knew,  or  might  have  known  or 
supposed,  to  be  his  obligation  to  live  a  holy  life.  Consequently, 
if  a  human  government  has  the  right,  and  is  bound,  to  inflict 
punishment  on  a  criminal,  as  stated,  seeing  he  deserves  it ;  for 
the  same  reason,  infinitely  augmented,  God  has  the  right,  and  is 
bound  by  his  own  moml  attributes,  to  inflict  pAiishment  on  all 
nnfoj^ven  sinners,  as  the  good  of  the  universal  society  over 
which  he  presides  (i.  e.  public  justice),  demands.  We  have 
omitted  the  word  positive ,  before  the  word  punishment ,  in  this 
argument  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  because  governmental 
punishment  is  necessarily  positive,  and  the  very  point  of  the  argu- 
ment is  to  show  that  sin  deserves  punishment  from  government, 
both  human  and  Divine. 

Now,  as  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  sin  does  not 
deserve  positive  punishment,  what  has  been  advanced  in  this 
whole  argument,  taken  together,  u^ust  be  regarded  as  constituting 
a  moral  demonstration  that  it  does,  and  that  public  justice  (i.  e. 
the  welfare  of  universal  society)  demands,  that,  unless  it  can  be 
satisfied  in  some  other  way,  such  punishment  shall  be  inflicted 
^on  all  sinners  to  the  full  measure  of  their  ill-desert  And,  as  we 
presume  no  one  will  deny  that  it  is  dv£  from  God  to  moral  beings, 
both  as  their  Creator  and  as  their  Ruler,  that  he  should  do  all 
that  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  possible,  to  secure  their  well- 
being,  we  deem  the  conclusion  inevitable  that,  if  he  has  not 

^  Logical  cMisisteiicj  deHurnds  that  die  adrocatcs  of  non-resistance  and  of 
freedom  Irom  aU  goveninent,  should  accept  this  doctrine  of  nioural  consequencee, 
and  that  the  adherents  of  thia  doctrine  should  be  ad? ocatcs  of  oon-resistance  and 
of  freedom  from  all  government ;  for  the  radical  principle  i$  the  same,  and  mn3t 
•pply  to  the  Divine  and  human  governments  alike. 

23* 
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instituted  a  positive  government,  and  has  not  attached  to  his  law 
a  positive  penalty,  as  severe  as  strict  distributive  justice  requires, 
but  has  left  the  mere  natural  consequences  of  sin  to  be  the  only 
evil  results  of  sinning,  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  his  justice  any 
more  than  his  benevolence  (he  must  be  unjust,  and  if  imjust  at 
all,  infinitely  so),  he  has  not  done,  and  is  not  doing  what  is  due 
from  him  to  his  creatures  and  subjects*  to  secure  their  well-being. 
"  Sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity." 

Thus  far  we  have  said  nothing  respecting  either  the  nature  or 
duration  of  the  punishment  God  will  inflict  on  sinners.  As  to 
its  nature,  we  wish  to  say  nothing  here ;  but  as  to  its  duration, 
we  deem  it  important  to  append  a  few  words.  We  hold,  then, 
that,  to  bejusly  it  must  be  endless.  All  our  argument  proves,  that, 
if  sin  deserves  endless  punishment,  both  justice  and  benevolence 
demand  its  infliction  on  all  sinners  not  saved  by  Christ.  The 
question,  then,  is,  "  does  sin  deserve  it  ?  "  and  this  question  we 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  We  behove  this  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  both  reckon  ami  revelation.  Omitting  all  proof  from  the  latter^ 
we  invite  attention  to  one  mode  in  which  it  is  estabhshed  by  the 
former.  Suppose,  then,  one  has  committed  an  intended  wrong, 
it  matters  not  how  grave  or  how  shght,  against  another.  Can 
he  forthwith  demand,  as  his  right,  that  the  wronged  one,  or  any 
other  one  cognizant  of  the  fact,  shall  regard  and  treat  him  as  if 
he  had  not  done  the  wrong  ?  Can  he  assert  that  he  deserves 
no  retribution  for  the  wrong  ?  Can  he  do  so  the  next  day,  or 
week,  or  month,  or  year?  Will  the  lapse  of  any  number  of 
years,  or  myriads  of  ages,  have  the  slightest  efl^ect  to  obhterate 
or  diminish  the  guilt  of  that  deed,  or  to  restore  th6  right  it  for* 
feited  ?  We  beheve  reason  can  only  give  an  affirmative  response 
to  these  questions..  No  lapse  of  time  can  have  any  tendency  to 
destroy  or  impair  the  ill-desert  of  sin.  No  more  can  the  endur- 
ance of  any  punishment  which  has  an  end.  Neither  the  one, 
nor  the  other,  can  undo  the  act,  or  change  its  quaUty  of  ill-desert* 
Nor  can  repentance.  Whatever  punishment,  therefore,  he  de- 
serves at.  the  moment  of  its  commission,  he  necessarily  deserves 
forever ;  and  consequently,  if  he  shall  ever  be  restored  to  the 
favor  of  the  wronged  one,  or  of  the  wronged  universe,  or  of  God, 
tlie  wronged  Kuler  of  the  universe,  and  treated  by  either  of 
them  as  if  he  had  not  sinned,  it  must  be  \s^  grace  andforgweneu 
on  their  part,  and  not  on  the  groimd  of  justice.  Distributive  jus- 
tice would  treat  him  forever  according  to  his  guilt,  and  so  must 
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public  justice  if  he  be  not  graciously  foigiven.  Nor  is  anything' 
in  the  course  of  human  governments  which  seems  to  conflict 
with  this,  any  objeclion  to  what  must  be  true  in  the  government 
of  God  which  is  infinitely  perfect  Hence,  if  God  does  not  inflict 
perpetual  punishment  on  all  sinners  who  have  not  received  grace 
through  the  atonement,  he  can  be  neither  benevolent  nor  just 

IV.  We  urge  against  tliis  doctrine,  in  the  next  place,  that,  if  it 
be  true,  an  atonement  is  impossible.  '  An  atonement,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  must  be  a  governmental  measure,  and  must 
relate  to  governmental  ends  and  penalties.  lis  object  and  adap- 
tation must  be  to  secure  *and  promote  the  grand  end  of  public 
justice,  at  least,  as  fully  as  would  the  punishment  of  those  for 
whom  it  is  made ;  in  other  words,  in  its  practical  influence  and 
eflect  on  universal  mind,  it  must  be  a  complete  substitute  for  the 
punishment  due  to  sinners /row  the  Divine  government,  in  such 
a  sense,  that  as  many  of  them  as  avail  themselves  of  it,  accord* 
ing  to  the  terms  prescribed,  can,  in  full  accordance  with  the 
demands  oIl  public  justice,  be  pardoned  and  restored  to  all  the 
immunities  and  privileges  of  those  who  have  never  sinned. 
There  can  be  no  propitiation  or  expiation  for  sin  which  is  not, 
in  tliis  sense,  a  2)erfect  substitute  for  its  punishment.  Such  a 
substitute,  we  believe  the  atonement  of  Christ  to  be.  We 
believe  that,  in  resj>ect  to  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it,  it 
seciu-es  and  pronu>tes  the  grand  end  ot  public  justice  far  more 
perfectly  than  their  punishment  could.  It  would  do  the  same 
for  all,  if  ail  would  embrace  it ;  and  it  is  sincerely  offered  to  all. 
God,  therefore,  is  not  only  jwst^  but  infinitely  tvue  and  benevoleM 
in  providing  it,  and  in  pardoning  sin  on  the  ground  of  it ;  and  for 
it,  not  the  earth  only,  but  the  imivcrse  should  resound  with  liis 
praise. 

But  such  a  measure  can  only  consist  with  a  positive  govern^ 
ment  and  positive  [)eualties ;  for  it  is  plainly  im|)ossible  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  to  make  any  kind  of  a  substitute  for  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  sin;  just  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  to 
make  one  for  personal  identity.  Being  TuUural,  they  can  of 
course  only  be  suj)erseded  or  removed  by  destroying  the  nature 
of  tliose  who  sufler  them.  How,  then,  would  it  be  possible  to 
substitute  the  suflerings  of  Christ  for  them?  When  triangles 
become  circles,  this  may  be  done.  But  further;  as  an  atone* 
ment  is,  in  its  very  nature,  a  governmental  measiue,  adopted  to 
satbfy  public  justice  instead  of  the  punishment  of  those  for  whom 
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it  is  made ;  And  as,  if  the  doctrine  of  natural  consequences  be 
true,  there  is  no  government  that  can  adopt  such  a  measure,  and 
no  public  justice  that  can  be  satisfied  by  it,  or  at  all  admit  of  it, 
it  is  of  course  among  the  most  absolutely  impossible  things. 
The  death  of  Christ  could,  therefore,  at  best,  have  been  nothing 
more  than  that  of  a  martyr ;  it  must  have  been  that  of  an  impos- 
tor. Hence,  logical  consistency  demands  that  all  who  adopt  this 
theory,  should,  as  most  of  them  do,  discard  the  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  should  incontinently  denounce  and  spurn  this  theory  as  its 
deadly  enemy,  and  in  all  its  aspects  an  abomination. 

V.  Another  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that,  if  it  be  true, 
there  can  be  no  pardon  or  forgiveness  of  sin.  Pardon  consists  in 
arresting  and  setting  aside  the  deserved  penalty  of  law.  But, 
as  the  natural  consequences  of  sin  are  necessary,  to  talk  of 
,  arresting  and  setting  them  aside,  is  as  absnrd  as  to  talk  of  arrest- 
ing and  setting  aside  the  natural  consequences  of  putting  out  an 
eye,  fractijiHng  a  limb,  or  sinking  in  the  midst  o£  the  sea  beyond 
recovery.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  are  therefore  perfectly 
consistent,  in  rejecting,  as  they  generaUy  do,  the  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification by  faith.  They  can  logically  do  nothing  else.  Pardon, 
forgiveness,  justification,  mercy,  are  all  utterly  unmeaning  terms 
in  their  system,  unless  they  define  them,  as  one  of  them  with 
whom  we  once  conversed,  defined  forgiveness,  to  mean  reform  ! 
punishment,  on  the  same  principle,  would  mean  making  sinners 
sin  an  !  Absurd  as  these  definitions  are,  they  are  the  only  onei 
the  system  admits ;  so  that  it  subverts,  not  only  the  ideas,  bnti 
the  very  language  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  the  whole  cla.s»  pt 
terms  mentioned  must  be  blotted  from  the  vocabulary  cf  tho- 
nations,  and  also  the  ideas  they  express  from  their  minds,,  and 
new  ones  must  be  supplied  in  their  room,  before  this  s«blime> 
theory  can  hold  full  ascendency  over  the  world. 

VL  Against  this  doctrine,  we  urge,  in  the  next  place^that  its. 
tendency  is  intrinsically  demoralizing.  By  setting  aside  the  doc- 
trine of  a  positive  moral  government,  it  sweei>s  away,,  of  course,, 
all  the  motives  it  contains  in  its  proffered  rewaid»  aod  threat- 
ened penalties,  which  deter  from  sin  and  prompt  t©»  virtue,  leav- 
ing those  ouly  wliich  are  found  in  the  seen  or  apprehended  nat- 
ural consequences  of  obedience  and  sin.  Those  lefl,  are  not 
worthy  to  be  conf^ared  with  those  taken  away,,  in  power  to  excite 
hope  and  fear  and  consequently  to  urge  noral  agents  to,,  and 
uphold  them  in,  rectitude.     Their  estimale  oi'  the  importance  ot 
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the  precept  of  the  Divine  Law,  aad  of  obedience  <o  it,  must  be 
proportionally  lowered,  and  their  conception  of  the  evil  of  sin 
correspondingly  defective.  Their  sense  of  responsibihty ;  their 
fear  of,  and  reverence  for,  God ;  their  dread  of  his  justice ;  their 
felt  need  of  his  mercy ;  and  their  appreciation  of  his  benevolent 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures,  must  all  be  diminished  to 
suit  the  measure  of  this  most  narrow  theory,  as  Milton's  fallen 
angels  shrunk  from  "  their  shapes  immense,"  to  "  less  than  small* 
est  dwarfs,"  to  find  a  place  in  Pandemonium.  What,  then,  can 
possibly  result,  if  this  doctrine  gains  general  credence  among 
men,  but  a  fearful  augmentation  of  irreligion,  vice  and  crime  ? 
The  virtue  of  such  as  are  virtuous,  must  be  weakened,  and  the 
depravity  of  such  as  are  depraved,  must  find  relief  from  restraint 
and  be  strengthened.  Nor  is  this  all.  By  setting  aside,  as  it 
must,  the  doctrine  of  atonement  with  all  its  logical  issues  and 
imphcations,  it  also  sweeps  away  all  the  motives  contained  in  it 
and  them,  which  restrain  froln  sin  and  allure  to  piety ;  which,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  are  the  power  of  God  and  the 
wisdom  of  God  for  the  renovation  of  the  world.  These  removed, 
all  that  remains  of  Christ  the  Divine,  is  Christ  the  man  with  his 
teachings  and  example.  Impotent  indeed  must  his  teachings 
and  example  prove,  when  thus  dissevered  from  the  fact  of  atone- 
ment and  from  the  fewjt  of  a  moral  government,  sidce,  even  when 
connected  with  these,  their  force  is  inefiectual  with  such  multi- 
tudes ;  and  the  more  impotent  must  they  prove,  after  such  disso- 
ciation, because  by  it  God  is  removed  from  the  nearness  of  a 
direct  personal  agency  in  rewarding  and  punishing,  to  the  mea- 
sureless distance  of  a  mere  Creator.  Against  the  force  of  the 
attractions  and  impulses  which  propel  our  race  to  sin,  they  can 
only  be  as  dikes  of  sand  against  the  surges  of  the  ocean,  rolled 
up  into  mountains  and  driven  on  by  all  the  strength  of  mightiest 
storms.  Sooner,  therefore,  might  we  expect  the  ever-frozen 
regions  of  the  Arctic  zone  to  produce,  amidst  all  their  rigors,  the 
various  growths  and  fruits  of  the  tropics,  than  this  doctrine,  uni- 
versally believed  or  realized  in  fact,  to  conserve  piety  or  virtue 
in  our  world.  Nay,  it  is  surcharged  with  a  virus  adequate  to 
paralyze  and  subvert  the  rectitude  of  the  angelic  hosts  and  saints 
redeemed,  in  heaven  itself,  could  they  but  give  it  credeace. 

VIL  We  finally  object  to  this  doctrine  that,  while,  as  the 
whole  tenor  of  this  Article  shows,  it  has  no  basis  whatever  in 
reason  or  the  nature  of  things,  it  has  none  in  the  Word  of  God. 
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Where  does  that  Word  say  or  intimate  that  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin  are  the  only  punishment  it  will  receive  ?  Where 
does  it  say  or  intimate  that,  if  sinners  in  hell  should  repent  at  any 
period  in  the  future,  they  would  of  course,  or  at  all,  be  frbm  that 
time  released  from  their  sufferings  ?  Where  does  it  say  or  inti- 
mate that  the  reason  they  will  suffer  there  endlessly,  is  because 
they  will  sin  endlessly  ?  It  contains  no  such  sayings  or  intima- 
tions tuiy  more  than  it  contains  the  Papal  dream  of  Purgatory. 
On  the  contrary,  it  teaches  most  explicitly  that,  in  the  future 
world,  God  wiU  himself  inflict  positive  punishment  on  the  wicked ; 
that  it  will  be  for  the  sin  they  committed  in  this  life,  "  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,"  and  that  it  will  be  according  to  those  deeds ; 
i.  e.  it  will  be  severe  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  each  one*8 
ill-desert  Whatever  sin  they  may  commit  in  the  future  state, 
diuring  th«  progress  of  the  ages,  it  gives  not  the  slightest  intima- 
tion whether  he  will  inflict  any  additional  punishment  on  them 
for  it  or  not 

But,  besides  its  manifold  and  various  teachings  to  this  effect, 
it  informs  us  that,  in  this  world,  God  has  repeatedly  inflicted 
positive  punishment  on  the  presumptuous  or  desperately  wicked. 
The  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  the  flood ;  the  overthrow  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain ;  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  the  drowning 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  in  the  Red  Sea ;  the  fire  that  went  out 
from  God  and  consumed  so  many  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness; the  swallowing  up  by  the  earth  of  Korah,  Dathan  and 
Abimm;  the  plague  that  followed,  and  cut  off  fourteen  thousand 
and  seven  himdred ;  the  destruction  of  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib 
in  one  night;  the  falUng  dead  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira;  and 
many  other  similar  events  recorded  for  our  ensamples,  are  all 
instances  of  this  kind.  Respecting  all  these,  we  say,  that,  if  a 
positive  government  and  positive  penalties  are  inconsistent  with 
the  benevolence  of  God,  so  were  they;  and,  oh  the  contrary, 
that,  if  they  were  consistent  with  his'  benevolence,  so,  for  the 
same  radical  reasons  infinitely  augmented,  are  such  a  govern- 
ment and  such  penalties.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  natural  conse« 
quences  of  sin  are  all  it  deserves,  and  all  that  public  justice 
demands,  such  cases  must  be  regarded  as  injustice  and  cruelty. 

Such  ore  obr  objections  to  this  theory;  and,  deeming  it  unne* 
cessary  to  recapitulate  them,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  add  a  few 
concluding  suggestions. 

In  the  first  place,  we  wish  to  caution  any  ohe  from  inferring 
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from  the  course  our  argument  has  taken,  that  we  think  lightly  of 
the  natural  consequences  of  sin.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  them 
terrible.  No  one,  it  is  certain,  has  ever  in  the  present  state 
realized  fully  how  heavy  they  must  ^t  upon  the  soul,  when  tlieir 
whole  weight,  unreheved  by  a  single  diversion  of  mind,  a  single 
self-delusion,  or  the  slightest  obscuration  of  the  nature  and  bear-^ 
ings  of  sin,  shall  rest  down  upon  it  in  eternity.  Who  can  tell  u» 
how  much  is  really  meant  by  the  single  word  remorse,  as  it  will 
then  be  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  what  a  fearful  sig- 
nificance it  sometimes  acquires,  even  in  this  life  ?  Nor  does  the 
Bible  speak  of  them  lightly,  but  with  many  stem  and  frightful 
utterances.  Nevertheless,  appalling  as  they  are,  they  are  but 
the  rudiments  and  preludes  of  that  transcendently  more  tremen- 
dous retribution  which  God  himself  will  inflict,  when,  at  the 
behest  both  of  infinite  benevolence  and  infinite  justice,  "  he  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works.'' 

Nor  does  it  require  great  discernment  to  see,  that,  if  a  positive 
punishment  awaits  the- wicked  in  eternity,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  sin  will  themselves,  for  that  very  reason,  be  propor- 
tionally more  severe  than  if  no  such  punishment  is  to  be  added 
Id  them.  Indeed,  if  the  latter  supposition  be  true,  they  must 
prove  comparatively  trivial,  and  will  be  easily  borae^  so  that  to 
reject  the  doctrine  of  a  positive  punishment,  is  virtually  to  reject, 
in  great  part,  and  that  far  the  most  formidable,  the  doctrine  of  nat- 
ural consequences  itself  It  is  to  reduce  them  to  mere  shadows 
of  themselves.  The  reader  will  readily  pardon  us,  if  we  here 
introduce  the  sixth  of  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  upon  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  in  which  this  principle,  as  it  relates  to  humaa 
government,  is  admirably  set  forth : 

*^  Ye  brood  of  conscience  —  Spectres  1  that  frequent 
The  bad  man's  restless  walk,  and  haunt  his  bed  — 
Fiends  in  yoar  aspect,  yet  beneficent 

In  act,  as  hovering  Angels  when  they  spread  • 

Their  wings  to  guard  the  unconscious  Innocent — 
Slow  be  the  Statutes  of  the  land  to  share 
A  laxity  that  could  not  but  impair 
Yottr  power  to  punish  crime,  and  so  preyent. 
And  ye^  Beliefs  1  coiled  serpent- like  about 
The  «dage  on  all  tongues,  *  Murder  will  out,' 
How  shall  your  ancient  warnings  work  for  good 
In  itbe  fftll  might  they  hitherto  have  shown, 
If  for  deliberate  shedder  of  man's  blood 
8«nr%ve  not  Jadgmeat  that  requires  his  own  1  ^ 
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In  the  next  place,  we  deem  it  important  to  say  here,  that,  if  it 
is  inconsistent  with  the  benevolence  of  God  to  inflict  positive 
punishment  for  sin,  it  must,  for  the  same  essential  reason,  be 
inconsistent  with  it  to  connect  by  creation  natural  suiSerings 
with  violations  of  moral  law.  In  the  latter  case,  although  the 
sufferings  proceed  from  the  nature  of  moral  agents,  and  would 
do  so  if  God  were  not,  provided  they  could  continue  to  exist, 
nevertheless  he  is  their  ultimate  cause,  as  the  Author  of  that 
nature,  and  is  therefore  as  really  responsible  for  them  as  he  is  in 
the  former  case.  Consequently,  as  the  objection,  that  it  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  benevolence  of  God  and  unjust  for  him  to  inflict 
positive  punishment  for  sin,  can  only  be  urged  on  the  ground, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  assumed,  that  benevolence  and 
justice  forbid  that  he  should  cause  moral  beings  to  sufler  at  all,  it 
must  be  just  as  valid  (or  invalid),  against  creating  them  with  such 
constitutions  that,  if  they  commit  sin,  it  will  naturally  produce 
sufiering;  for  he  causes  the  suffering  in  the  one  case  as  really 
as  in  the  other.  Hence,  if  those  who  urge  this  objection  wish  to 
be  consistent,  we  advise  them  to  take  the  ground  its  principle 
demands,  and  the  only  one  it  admits,  that  God  ought  so  to  have 
constituted  moral  agents,  that,  do  what  they  might,  they  would 
be  happy ;  in  other  words,  that  he  should  have  given  them,  not 
only  no  moral  constitution,  but  no  constitution  at  all ;  for  fi,  con- 
stitution must  have  laws,  and  if  it  have  laws,  to  violate  them 
must  produce  misery.  Even  brutes  must  suffer,  if  they  violate 
the  laws  of  their  nature. 

But,  besides  all  this,  this  objection  is  forestalled  l)y  the  consid- 
eration, that,  neither  in  creating  moral  agents,  nor  in  instituting 
and  administering  a  positive  government  over  them,  does  God 
aim  at  their  misery,  but  at  directly  the  opposite.  To  be  capable 
of  happiness,  they  must  be  moral  agents ;  to  be  such,  they  must 
be  free ;  to  be  free,  they  must  be  liable  to  sin ;  to  sin,  is  to  war 
against  their  own  nature  and  universal  well-being ;  and  to  war 
against  these,  renders  it  necessary  for  them  to  endure  both  the 
natural  and  the  governmental  consequences  of  so  doin^.  These 
consequences  are  alike  intrinsically  adapted  and  ordained  to 
restrain  them  from  sin  and  to  conserve  and  promote  their  virtue 
and  happiness.  If,  in  their  freedom,  they  sin  despite  these,  and 
thus  involve  themselves  in  their  tormentings,  the  fault,  most 
assuredly,  can  no  more  be  charged  against  God,  than  the  endur- 
moe  by  criminals  of  the  penalties  due  to  their  crimes,  can  be 
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charged,  as  a  fault,  against  the  human  government  which  inflicts 
them. 

"  Not  man  alone,  all  rationals.  heaven  arms 
With  an  illnstrioas,  but  tremendous  pow'r 
To  counteract  its  own  most  gracious  ends ; 
And  this,  of  strict  necessity,  not  choice : 
That  pow'r  denied,  men,  angels,  were  no  more 
But  passive  engines,  void  of  praise  or  blame. 
A  nature  rational  implies  the  powV 
Of  being  blest,  or  wretched,  as  we  please ; 
Else  idle  reason  would  have  nought  to  do : 
And  he  that  would  be  barr'd  capacity 
Of  pain,  courts  incapacity  of  bliss." 

Before  closing,  we  wish  to  point  to  the  bearing  of  all  we  have 
said,  on  the  doctrine  that  punishment  is  discipUnary ;  a  doctrine 
which  rests  on  a  basis  cognate  to  that  of  the  one  we  have  been 
opposing,  and  is  equally  crude.  Punishment  (i.  e.  the  govern- 
mental infliction  of  deserved  penalties),  is  aimed  exclusively,  as 
we  think  has  been  made  apparent,  at  protecting  and  upholding 
the  universal  or  public  good,  which  has  been  assailed  and  injured 
by  those  upon  whom  it  is  inflicted ;  and  hence,  just  as  much  as 
that  good  requires,  so  much  must  they  be  punished,  irrespective 
of  any  conceivable  amendatory  effect  it  may  have  on  them.  If, 
therefore,  all  the  lost  should,  at  some  future  period,  repent  and 
become  as  holy  as  the  angeb,  it  could  have  no  effect  whatever 
to  release  them  from  their  sufferings,  so  far  as  they  are  the  result 
of  governmental  penalties,  however  it  might  arrest  or  mitigate 
the  natural  consequences  of  their  sin.  To  say  that  punishment 
is  disciplinary,  is  really  a  contradiction  in  terms  and  in  sense, 
and  is  virtually  to  say  that  God  has  no  moml  government ;  and 
to  say  this,  is  to  stand  in  the  presence-chamber  of  Atheism. 

Vol..  XL  No.  42.  24 
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ARTICLE    III. 

THE  APOCRYPHAL  BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  AXI> 
THE  REASONS  FOR  THEIR  EXCLUSION  FROM  THE  CANON 
OF  SCRIPTURE. 

Iff     .  •    -•♦ 

By  C.  E.  Stowc,  D.  D.,  Professor  at  AudoTcr. 

I.    The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  books  pertaining  to  the  Old  Testament  wliich  the  Romish 
church  holds  to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  in  addition  to  the 
original  Hebrew  canon,  are  the  following:  Tohil,  Judiih,  H'^- 
dom,  Sirack,  Baruch,  Maccabees  I.  and  II.,  additions  to  Danwl^ 
addUwns  to  Esther.  Besides  these,  there  are  generally  printed, 
as  an  appendix  to  the  Vulgate,  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh,  and 
Esdras  IIL  and  IV.  In  the  Enghsh  Apocrypha  these  two  books 
of  Esdras  are  designated  as  I.  and  II.  The  reason  of  the  Vul- 
gate numeration  is,  that  tlie  cunonicul  Esdras  is  in  that  transla- 
tion called  Esdras  L,  and  the  canonical  Kehemiah,  Esdras  IL 
In  this  it  dilfers  from  the  Septuagint,  which  retains  for  Nehemiah 
the  Hebrew  canonical  name. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  tlic  books  above 
mentioned  had  not  been  received  as  canonical  by  the  Christian 
church;  most  of  them  had  been  positively  and  very  pointedly 
condemned  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  eminent  church  fathers; 
those  who  had  received  them  to  be  read  .;n  clmrches  made  a 
marked  distmetion  between  them  and  the  books  of  the  original 
Hebrew  canon,  assigning  to  them  a  much  lower  place;  and 
those  who  called  any  of  them  canonical,  generally  assigned  the 
most  trivial  and  unsatisfactory  reasons  for  so  doing.  For  exam- 
ple, Hilary  (Proleg.  in  Psalm.)  mentions,  that  the  Hebrews  had 
twenty-two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  coirespondmg 
to  the  twenty-two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  ali)liabet ;  but  as  the 
Greeks  have  twenty -four  letters  in  their  aliiliabet,  they  ought  to 
have  twenty-four  books  in  their  Old  Testament  canon,  and  he, 
therefore,  in  order  to  make  out  the  number  tWenty-four,  would 
add  to  the  Hebrew  canon  the  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  for  the 
Greek  Bible.  According  to  this  principle,  the  Old  Testament 
for  the  Arabs,  Ethiopians,  Cherokces,  and  many  other  nations, 
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ought  to  be  enlarged  by  a  number  of  books  greater  than  all  the 
apocryphal  writings,  numerous  as  they  are,  would  be  able  to 
supply.  Augustine,  though  the  greatest  man  of  his  time  intel- 
lectually, was  a  very  poor  critical  scholar.  He  was  disposed  to 
receive  all  the  books  usually  included  in  the  Septuagint  as 
canonical,  because  he  ignorantly  supposed  that  the  Septuagint 
as  a  whole  had  the  sanction  of  the  apostles  {quae  etiam  ab  Apos- 
toHs  approbata  est, — Epist.  32.  ccd  Hieron,  n.  35) ;  yet,  though  he 
called/  all  the  Septuagint  books  canonical,  he  made  a  marked 
distinction  among  them  in  respect  to  their  authority.  He  says* 
In  coMonicis  Scripturis  ecclesiarum  cathoUcarum  quamplurium 
auctorUatent  sequaJbwr,  ut  eas,  quae  ab  omnilnis  accipiuntur  eccle- 
sUs  cathoHcis,  praeponat  eas,  quas  quaedaan  non  accipiunt  In  eis 
vera,  quae  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibus^  pra^eponaZ  eas,  quojc  plures 
gravioresque  accipkmt. — Doctr.  Christ.  IL  3.  Here  is  license 
enough  for  the  most  liberal  Protestant ;  and  it  is  by  such  state- 
ments as  these  that  Jahn  and  other  enlightened  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  endeavor  to  vindicate  the  Council  of  Trent  for  their 
decree  respecting  the  canon,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  an 
understood  and  admitted  distinction  among  the  sacred  books 
between  the  deutero-carumical  and  the proto-canomcal.  If  Augus- 
tine and  some  other  fathers  made  such  a  distinction,  it  is  clear 
enough  that  the  Council  of  Trent  did  not. 

Jerome  was  greatly  superior  to  Augustine  in  scholarship,  so 
far  as  a  critical  knowledge  of  languages  and  books  is  concerned, 
though  greatly  inferior  in  almost  all  •other  respects.  Jerome 
knew  that  the  apocryphal  books  had  no  claim  to  canonical 
authority,  and  he  said  so  very  plainly,  and  when  exasperated  by 
opposition,  very  bitterly.  He  in  one  place  declares :  SapicrUia, 
quae  vul^o  Sahmonis  inscrihitur,  et  Jesu  Sirach  liher,  et  Judith  et 
Tobias  et  Pastor  non  sunt  in  canone.  In  another  place  he  says  of 
these  books  very  sharply :  Apocryphorum  naenias  mortuis  magis 
haerdcis  quam  ecck^asticis  vivis  canendas. — Proleg.  Gal.  et  Prol.  in 
Com.  Matt.  Augustine  was  often  at  variance  with  Jerome,  as 
the  theologian  is  apt  to  be  at  variance  with  the  scholar.  He 
strongly  condemned  Jerome's  Latin  tmnslation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, because  it  varied  so  much  from  the  Septuagint ;  though 
it  departed  from  the  Septuagint  only  by  coming  nearer  to  the 
divine  original  in  the  Hebrew ;  but  Augustine  was  not  scholar 
enough  to  know  or  appreciate  a  fact  of  this  kind.  (Compare 
Marheinecke's  Symbolik,  Band  IL  S.  224,  ff  first  edition,  1810.) 
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Ttds  is  a  subject  of  deep  interest  at  the  present  lime.  Boman- 
ists  among  us  are  continually  objecting  to  our  Bible,  calling  it  a 
mutilated  Bible  and  furiously  resisting,  wherever  they  can,  its 
introduction  into  schools  and  families.  In  the  following  pages, 
we  shall  give  a  review  of  the  debates  and  decisions  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  reader  may  see  on  what 
very  shallow  and  insufficient  grounds- that  decision  was  made 
on  which  so  much  was  depending ;  and  then  we  shall  show  the 
grounds  on  which  we  pronounce  that  decision  to  be  totally  wrcMig, 
by  exhibiting  in  full  the  reasons  why  the  books  in  question  ou£^ 
to  be  excluded  from  the  canon  of  Scripture.  The  foUowing  is  a 
summary  of  the  points  which  will  be  stated  and  ^proved  in  the 
ensuing  discussion  : 

(1)  These  books  never  had  the  sanction  of  Christ  or  his  apos- 
ties  or  of  any  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 

(2)  They  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Hebrew  canon,  and 
•were  not  written  till  after  inspiration  had  ceased  and  the  canoA 
was  closed. 

(3)  They  were  rejected  with  singular  unanimity  by  the  eaily 
Charistian  churches  and  by  the  best  of  the  church  fathers. 

(4)  The  books  themselves,  examined  individually,  can  be 
proved,  each  one  by  itself,  to  be  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  cancm 
of  Scriptiure. 

Under  this  last  head  we  shall  give,  in  regard  to  each  book : 
(a)  a  description  of  the  book ;  (b)  we  shall  examine  its  interna) 
evidence  in  regard  to  4ts  having  a  place  in  the  canon,  and 
(c)  state  the  external  testimony  in  respect  to  it 

II.   Debates  and  Decisions  in  the  Council  of  Trent. 

The  Council  of  Trent  for  its  fourth  session,  which  was  held 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1546,  collected  several  propositions 
respecting  the  Scriptures  from  the  writings  of  Luther,  whidi 
they  alleged  to  be  erroneous.  These  propositions  were  earnestly 
discussed  in  the  several  congregations  which  preceded  the  ses- 
sion ;  as  was  also  the  question,  whether  canons  with  anathemas 
annexed,  in  the  usual  manner,  should  be  issued  against  these 
errors.  Two  of  the  alleged  errors  were  these:  (a)  That  no 
books  ought  to  be  received  into  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment except  those  which  were  found  in  the  original  Hebrew 
canon,  and  (b)  That  the  original  text,  the  Hebrew  for  the  Old 
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Testament  and  the  Greek  for  the  New,  is  the  only  ultimate- 
appeal  as  the  pure  word  of  God,  and  that  the  Latin  Vulgate 
used  in  the  churches,  ahonnds  in  erroneous  tmnslations.  We 
give  not  the  words  but  only  the  substance,  because  it  is  only 
with  these  two  points  that  we  are  concerned  in  the  present  dis- 
cussion ;  and  it  would  lead  us  too  far  out  of  oiur  track  to  follow  the 
exact  order  and  method  of  the  treatment  of  the  several  topics  in 
the  council.  We  propose  to  give,  and  that  too  in  a  very  con- 
densed form,  only  what  pertains  to  the  Old  Testament  canon, 
and  the  authority  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  as  compared  with  the 
original  text. 

In  regard  to  the  canon,  they  were  generally  agreed,  that  a 
catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  should  be  made  out,  afYer  the  exam- 
ple of  the  ancients ;  and  that  all  the  books  usually  read  in  the 
Boman  churches  should  be  admitted  into  it,  and  that  the  Old 
Testament  canon  should  not  be  limited  to  those  books  only  which 
Were  received  by  the  Hebrews.  The  catalogues  of  the  Council 
of  Laodicea,  of  Pope  Innocent  I.,  of  the  third  Council  of  Car- 
thage, and  of  Pope  Gelasius,  were  proposed  as  models.  As 
to  the  form  of  the  catalogue  there  were  four  opinions:  (1) 
Some  proposed  that  the  books  should  be  separated  into  two 
divisions,  the  first  of  which  should  consist  of  those  only  which 
hajd  always  and  without  dis])ute  been  regarded  as  canonical,  the 
ifioloyovfieifOiP  of  Eusebius ;  and  the  second,  of  those  which  had 
been  by  some  rejected,  and  in  regard  to  which  there  was  more 
or  less  of  doubt,  the  dmiXeyofifvoiv.  (  Compare  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl. 
TIL  25.)  They  argued  that,  though  this  distinction  had  not  been 
formally  and  expressly  recognized  by  any  pope  or  pouncil,  yet  it 
had  been  in  fact  tacitly  and  universally  acknowledged;  that 
Augustine  makes  this  distinction,  and  that  it  is  received,  and  the 
authority  of  Augustine  in  respect  to  it  confiimed  by  the  Canon 
m  canonicis,  Gregory,  also,  who  lived  after  Gelasius,  declares, 
in  his  Exposition  of  Job,  that  the  Books  of  Maccabees  were 
written  for  edification  and  adapted  to  it,  but  yet  they  were  not 
canonical. 

Aloysius  of  Catanea,  a  Dominican  Friar,  affirmed  that  this 
distinction  was  made  by  Jerome,  and  that  the  church  had 
accepted  it  as  the  rule  and  standard  for  establishing  the  canon 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  also  quoted  Cardinal  Cajetan,  who, 
following  Jerome,  had  made  the  same  distinction,  and,  in  the 
dedication  to  Clement  ^^^-  ^^  ^^^  treatise  on  the  historical  books 
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of  the  CHd  Testament,  had  declared  it  to  be  a  settled  prmciple 
of  the  church. 

(2)  A  second  proposition  was,  that  the  books  should  be 
arranged,  not  in  two,  but  three  divisions,  the  first  to  consist  of 
those  which  had  always  and  without  contradiction  been  received 
as  Divine ;  the  second,  those  which  had  sometimes  been  doubted, 
but  whose  canonical  authority  had  at  length  been  confirmed  by 
the  usage  of  the  church,  to  which  class  belong  certain  epistles 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testament,  and  some  few  pas- 
sages  in  the  evangelists ;  and  the  third  division  should  consist 
of  those  books  which  had  never  been  esteemed  canonical,  to 
which  class  belong  the  seven  apocrypfiol  hooks  qf  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  passages  qf  Daniel  and  Esther  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Hebrew  texL 

(3)  The  third  opinion  was,  that  there  should  be  no  distinction 
made  among  the  books,  but  aller  the  estample  of  the  Ck>uncil  of 
Carthage  and  other  synods,  they  should  merely  make  out  the 
catalogue  and  ofier  no  remarks 'upon  it 

(4)  The  fourth  proposal  was  this :  that  all  the  books  in  all 
their  parts,  just  as  they  stand  in  the  Latin  Bible,  should  be 
declared  equally  of  divine  authority.  The  book  of  Baruch  here 
made  no  little  difiiculty,  for  this  book  was  not  to  be  foimd  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  Laodicean  or  the  Carthaginian  councils,  nor 
yet  in  those  made  by  the  Eoman  pontiffs ;  and  therefore  it  ought 
to  be  exduded,  both  for  this  reason  and  because  the  beginning 
of  the  book  is  wanting.  Yet,  because  some  lessons  in  the  church, 
books  were  taken  from  it,  the  members  of  the  council  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  relinquish  its  canonical  authority;  and  they 
therefore  resolved  that  it  must  have  been  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  a  part  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  and  received  by 
them  into  the  canon  under  the  name  of  that  prophet  Thus 
their  opinion  of  what  the  fact  ought  to  have  been,  determined 
them  to  assume  the  fact  itself,  without  evidence.  A  summary 
and  convenient  mode  of  proceeding,  which  has  often  been  fol- 
lowed, both  in  ecclesiastical  and  othet  assemblies. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1546,  there  was  held  an  extraordinary 
congregation,  in  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  church 
tradition  should  be  held  of  equal  authority  with  the  written  word 
of  God.  With  respect  to  the  form  in  which  they  should  put 
forth  their  catalogue  of  the  canonical  Scriptures,  the  theolo- 
gians still  entertained  various  opinions.     One  was,  that  the  indi- 
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vidual  books  need  not  be  mentioned  by  name ;  another,  that  the 
books  ought  to  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  and  a  third,  that 
all  the  books  of  the  Latin  Bible  should  be  placed  in  one  rank  as 
of  equal  authority.  In  this  diversity  of  opinions  it  was  agreed, 
that  catalogues  should  be  made  out  according  to  the  three  differ- 
ent proposals,  and  laid  before  the  next  congregation  for  exami- 
nation ;  and  then  it  should  be  decided  which  of  the  three  should 
be  adopted. 

In  the  congregation  of  the  fifteenth  of  March,  the  three  cata- 
k^es  were  actually  presented ;  each  had  its  advocates ;  but  the 
third  was  the  one  which  triumphed.  In  the  subsequent  congre- 
gations, the  authority  of  the  Latin  translation  w:oa  discussed; 
and  here  arose  a  hot  conflict  between  the  few  who  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  and  a  good  understanding  of 
the  Latin,  and  the  many  who  knew  pothing  of  the  one  and  but 
httle  of  the  other.  The  Dominican  Aloysius  of  Catanea  here 
again  made  himself  heard.  He  remarked,  that,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  nothing  could  be  better  in  itself  or  more  wisely  adapted 
to  the  times  tlian  the  principle  asserted  by  Cardinal  Cajetan, 
that  justly  celebrated  divine,  who  from  his  early  youth  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  and  with  a  happy  talent 
and  unwearied  diligence,  which  had  made  him  the  most  distin- 
guished in  this  branch  of  science  of  any  one  for  many  centuries ; 
insomuch  that  there  was  not  a  prelate  or  doctor  in  the  whole 
council  who  need  be  ashamed  to  confess  himself  his  inferior  and 
pupil  in  point  of  learning.  This  great  prelate,  when  he  went  to 
Grermany  in  1623,  to  hold  his  conference  with  Luther,  being  led 
to  study  earnestly  the  best  means  of  reuniting  the  dismembered 
church  and  bringing  the  heretics  to  a  confession  of  Iheir  errors, 
concluded  that  the  only  efiective  method  must  be  a  critical  under- 
standing of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  their  original  lan^ages. 
Accordingly,  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  full  eleven  years,  he 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  wr#e 
his  expositions  upon  them,  not  according  to  the  Latin  translation, 
but  according  to  tl#  original  text,  the  Hebrew  for  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  the  Greek  for  the  New ;  and,  fomsmuch  as  he  was 
not  himself  skilled  in  these  tongues,  he  employed  men  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  them  to  translate  for  him  literally,  word 
for  word,  as  is  abundantly  manifest  from  his  works  on  the  sacred 
books.  This  excellent  cardinal  was  wont  to  say,  that  to  under- 
stand the  Latin  text  was  not  necessarily  to  understand  the  word 
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of  God ;  the  word  of  God  is  infallible,  bnt  the  Latin  translators 
may  hare  made  mistakes.  "On  this  account,  also,  Jerome  justly 
said,  that  to  prophesy  and  write  holy  books  is  the  gift  of  God's 
Spirit ;  but  to  translate  these  books  from  one  language  to  another 
is  rnatter  of  human  skill.  In  reference  to  these  words,  Cajetan 
ofteu  said  with  a  sigh :  **  Oh  that  the  teachers  of  former  times 
had  been  of  this  opinion,  and  then  the  Lutheran  heresy  would 
not  have  arisen."  Cataneus  further  declared,  that  the  Latin 
translation  could  not  be  received  as  authoritative  without  violat- 
ing the  canon  Tit  Yetefum,  etc.,  dist.  9,  where  it  is  asserted  that 
the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  that  of  the  New  in  the  Greek.  To  declare  the  one 
translation  authentic,  would  be  to  condemn  Jerome  and  all  the 
others ;  for  as  these  cannot  be  authentic,  no  fiurther  use  can  be 
made  of  them.  A  miserable  business  it  would  be,  in  a  conflict 
with  opponents,  to  select  a  text  doubtful  and  not  generally 
acknowledged,  when  one  is  in  possession  of  the  genuine  and 
infallible  text,  which  ensures  a  certain  victory.  With  Jerome 
and  Cajetan  we  must  consider  it  certain  that  there  is  no  trans- 
lator, whatever  care  he  may  exercise,  who  may  not  sometimes 
fall  into  a  mistake.  If  the  holy  council  itself  would  undertake  a 
translation,  and  examine  and  improve  it  by  the  original  text, 
then  it  might  not  be  doubted  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  guides 
all  church  councils  in  matters  of  faith,  would  so  aid  the  fathers 
of  the  synod,  that  no  error  would  be  committed.  A  translation 
examined  and  established  in  this  manner  might  safely  be  deemed 
authentic;  but  without  such  an  investigation  the  synod  ought 
not  to  venture  to  approve  a  translation  or  assure  itself  of  the  aid 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  council  of  the  apostles  themselves 
there  was  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  matters  before  them 
previous  to  a  decision.  But  as  such  an  investigation  in  this 
matter  would  require  a  ten  years'  labor,  he  thought  it  best  that 
tire  affair  should  be  left  as  it  had  been  for  fiAeen  hundred  years 
past. 

The  greater  part  of  the  theologians  wci"  opposed  to  these 
views.  They  argued  that  the  ti-anslation  which  had  so  long 
been  received  and  used  in  the  churches  and  the  schools,  must 
of  necessity  be  declared  authentic;  otherwise,  the  Lutherans 
had  already  gained  their  point  and  the  door  was  thrown  open  to 
endless  heresies  and  unappeasable  disturbances.  The  popes 
and  the  scholastic  theologians  had  for  the  most  part  founded  the 
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doctrines  of  the  Romish  church,  which  was  the  mother  of  all 
churches,  on  certain  passages  of  Scripture ;  and  now,  if  there 
were  gianted  to  every  one  the  right  to  call  in  question  the  trans- 
lation, whether  it  were  correct  or  not,  whether  this  were  done 
by  comparing  it  with  other  translations  or  with  the  original  He- 
brew and  Greek  text,  then  thQ  linguists  and  grammarians  might 
bring  all  into  confusion  and  set  up  themselves  as  umpires  in 
matters  of  faith ;  and  they  would  be  the  doctors  of  theology  and 
of  the  canon  law,  and  they  would  have  the  dignity  of  bishops 
and  cardinals ;  and.  the  inquisitors,  if  they  were  not  skilled  in 
Hebrew  and  Greek,  could  no  more  proceed  against  the  Luther- 
ans, but  they  would  cry  out,  "  it  is  not  so  in  the  original,"  "  the 
translation  is  false,"  and  in  this  manner  every  school-fox*  may 
put  forth  his  novelties  and  the  abortions  of  his  own  brain,  con- 
ceived in  wickedness  or  ignorance,  as  the  true  doctrines,  and 
never  be  at  a  loss,  by  some  grammatical  trick,  to  find  a  text  to 
justify  them ;  and  thus  there  would  n^ver  be  an  end.  Every 
body  knows  that  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  ha^  brought 
after  it  numberless  and  contradictory  heresies,  worthy  of  being 
condemned  to  eternal  darkness;  and  that  Luther  himself  is  con- 
tinually changing  his  own  translation,  and  never  publishes  a  new 
edition  without  altering  at  least  a  hundred  passages.  Were 
such  liberty  allowed  to  all  who  might  choose  to  make  use  of  it, 
the  time  would  soon  come  when  a  Christian  would  no  longer 
know  what  to  believe. 

These  views  were  by  the  majority  received  with  approbation, 
and  it  was  furthermore  argued  that  God  had  given  to  the  He- 
brew church  an  authentic  Scripture,  and  to  the  Greek  an  au- 
thentic New  Testament ;  and  who  could  afiirm,  without  ofience, 
than  the  Roman  church,  more  beloved  of  God  than  all  the  rest, 
should  be  left  without  so  great  a  benefaction  ?  Surely  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  Holy  Ghost  which  first  gave 
these  holy  books,  had  also  directed  to  the  translation  received 
by  the  Eoman  church. 

To  others  it  seemed  going  too  far  to  consider  a  man  a  prophet 
and  apostle  because  he  was  the  translator  of  a  book ;  and  they 
modified  their  idea  by  saying  that  the  translators  had  not  the 
prophetic  and  apostolic  spirit,  but  doubtless  one  very  nearly 
related  to  it  And  should  any  one  hesitate  to  attribute  to  them 
the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  must  at  least  allow  tliese 
influences  to  the  council;  and  if,  therefore,  the  council  should 
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confirm  the  Vulgate  and  pronounce  an  anathema  against  those 
who  dared  question  its  authority,  then  it  must  be  received  as 
infallible,  if  not  through  the  spirit  which  guided  the  translation, 
yet  at  least  by  the  Spirit  given  to  the  council  which  had  declared 
it  authentic. 

Isidor  Claras,  a  Benedictine  abbot,  and  a  scholar  well-read  in 
these  studies,  ventured,  in  the  way  of  a  historical  review,  to 
controvert  these  opinions,  and  said,  that  in  the  most  ancient 
church  there  were  several  Greek  translations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  were  collected  by  Origen  into  one  book  and  arranged 
side  by  side  in  six  columns.  The  principal  of  these  was  the 
Septuagint,  from  which  many  Latin  translations  had  been  made ; 
and  t^e  New  Testament  also  had  been  many  times  translated 
from  the  Greek  into  the  Latin.  Of  these  translations  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  the  so-called  Itala  found  the  most  favor ; 
and  this  was  generally  read  in  the  churches,  and  was  preferred 
to  all  the  others  by  Augustine ;  still  it  was  always  held  subordi- 
nate to  the  Greek  text  When  that  great  linguist,  Jerome,  be- 
came aware  that  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  partly  through 
the  fault  of  the  Greek  translators,  and  partly  through  that  of  the 
Latin,  was  in  many  places  defective,  he  resolved  to  make  a  new 
translation  immediately  from  the  Hebrew,  and  to  improve  the 
version  of  the  New  Testament  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  origi- 
nal Greek.  The  celebrity  of  his  name  induced  many  to  receive 
his  translations,  but  many  rejected  them,  partly  from  attachment 
to  the  old  and  suspicion  of  the  new,  and  partly,  as  Jerome  him- 
self affirms,  out  of  envy.  But  after  time  had  abated  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  envy,  the  translations  of  Jerome  were  received  by 
the  Latins  very  generally,  and  were  used  together  with  the  JEtalCj 
the  latter  being  designated  as  the  olrl,  the  former  as  the  new. 
Gregory  gives  testimony  to  this  effijct,  for  in  his  work  on  Job  he 
writes  to  Leander,  that  the  apostolic  See  received  both  transla- 
tions, that  in  his  exposition  of  Job  he  had  used  the  new  because 
it  came  nearest  to  the  Hebrew  text,  yet  in  his  citations  he  had 
sometimes  used  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  just  as  was 
most  convenient  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  Thus  theologians 
wavering  between  the  two,  and  using  sometimes  one  and  then 
the  other,  according  to  circumstances,  they  at  length  combined 
both  into  one  and  gave  to  this  the  name  of  Vulgate.  The  Psalms, 
continued  Clarus,  were  retained  entire  in  the  old  translation, 
.because  they,  being  daily  sung  in  the  churches,  could  not  well 
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be  altered.  The  minor  prophets  were  all  in  the  new  translation ; 
the  major  prophets  were  in  a  translation  made  up  of  the  two. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  all  this  was  done  in  accordemee  With  the 
Divine  will,  without  which  nothing  can  take  place ;  yet  no  one 
can  say  that  the  human  will  was  not  equally  concerned  in  it. 
Jerome  himself  had  freely  taught  that  no  translator  is  inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  since  the  Latin  Bible  which  we  use  is 
mostly  in  the  translation  of  Jerome,  it  seems  extravagant  to 
attribute  to  him  the  special  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost*  when 
he  himself  expressly  disclaims  it.  No  translation,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  esteemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  original  text 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  he  would  advise  that  the  Vulgate 
shoiUd  have  the  preference  over  all  other  editions ;  that  it  should 
be  revised  and  corrected  by  the  original  text  and  then  declared 
to  be  authentic.  If  this  were  done,  the  other  old  translations 
would  speedily  go  out  of  use,  and  new  ones  might  be  prohibited 
by  a  severe  edict  Thus  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  new 
translations,  and  which  had  been  so  ably  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing congregations,  would  in  a  short  time  pass  away. 

Andrew  de  Vega,  a  Franciscan  friar,  would  mediate  between 
the  two  extremes.  He  would  allow,  with  Jerome,  that  the  trans- 
lator has  no  prophetic  inspiration,  nor  any  gift  of  the  Spirit  which 
renders  him  infallible;  and  he  would  allow,  with  Jerome  and 
Augustine,  that  the  translation  should  be  examined  and  corrected 
by  the  original  text;  yet  he  would  add,  that  these  admissions 
and  views  need  not  hinder  the  church  from  declaring  the  Vid* 
gate  to  be  authentic.  Such  a  declaration  would  imply  only  that 
the  translation  contains  no  material  error  in  respect  to  faith  and 
practice,  but  not,  that,  in  all  its  expressions  and  in  every  shade 
of  meaning,  it  is  equal  to  the  original.  No  translation  can  reach 
to  such  a  degree  of  accuracy,  but  must  sometimes  enlarge  and 
sometimes  limit  the  signification  of  particular  words,  and  must 
sometimes  avail,  itself  of  metaphors  ?ind  other  figures  of  speech 
not  identical  with  those  in  the  original.  The  Vulgate  had  been 
in  use  in  the  church  for  a  thousand  years  and  upwards,  and  in 
this  time  they  had  become  certain  that  it  contains  no  material 
error  in  respect  to  faith  or  practice.  The  ancient  councils  had 
recognized  this  translation  as  a  sufficient  one,  and  it  ought  now 
to  be  valued  according  to  its  worth  thus  indicated ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  declared*  authentic  in  tl#s  sense,  that  every  one  might  rely 
on  its  correctness  without  hazarding  his  salvation.     Learned 
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men  ought  not  1o  be  withheld,  by  any  prohibition,  frpm  applying 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text ;  but  the 
new  and  faulty  translations,  which  bring  confusion  into  the 
church,  ought  to  be  restrained. 

The  many  difficulties  urged,  did  not  hinder  the  fathers  from 
declaring,  by  almost  general  consent,  the  Vulgate  translation  to 
be  the  authentic  Bible  of  the  church.  Some  were  so  moved  by 
the  arguments  of  the  theologians,  that  they  wished  the  subject 
might  be  passed  over  for  the  present;  but  the  majority  were 
against  it  Still,  the  proposal  was  made,  and  it  was  at  length 
resolved,  that  the  Vulgate,  now  declared  to  be  authentic,  should 
be  carefully  examined  and  corrected,  and  a  copy  made  out 
according  to  which  all  others  should  be  printed.  Six  men  were 
selected  for  this  labor,  and  they  were  required  to  engage  in  it 
with  all  diligence  that  the  work  might  be  published  before  the 
close  of  the  council.  They  reserved  to  themselves  the  power 
of  adding  to  this  committee,  if,  in  the  course  of  their  sessions, 
men  should  be  found  suited  to  such  an  undertaking. 

Thus  the  Vulgate  was  received  as  the  authentic  text,  and  the 
apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  being  a  part  of  it,  were 
received  with  it  as  canonical,  not  because  there  was  any  argu- 
ment  in  favor  of  the  infallil^ility  of  the  text  or  any  proof  of  the 
canonical  authority  of  these  books,  for  all  the  argument  and  all 
the  proof  was  directly  the  other  way ;  but  simply  because  the 
state  of  things  was  such,  that  to  seem  to  question  the  entire 
accuracy  of  the  text  or  the  canon  of  the  Vulgate,  would  occasion 
great  inconvenience  and  trouble  to  the  dominant  party  in  the 
Bomish  church,  and  put  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  their 
controversy  with  the  Protestants.  Grammarians  and  linguists 
must  not  presume  to  know  more  than  bishops  and  cardinals; 
well-settled  ecclesiastics  must  not  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  learn- 
ing Hebrew  and  Greek ;  the  church  of  the  past  must  not  in  any 
respect  be  put  in  the  wrong,  nor  must  the  common  people  be 
allowed  to  lessen  their  confidence  in  the  teachers  set  over  them 
in  regular  succession  from  the  apostles.  Whatever  might  be 
required  by  truth  and  Christian  integrity,  these  things  were  by  - 
no  means  to  be  allowed. 

There  were  strong  men  in  that  council,  well-read  and  intelli- 
gent men,  who  saw  the  thing  as  it  was,  and  labored  to  set  it  right ; 
but  their  voice  was  lost  in  the  clamor  of  the  multitude,  and  truth 
and  right  availed  little  against  the  pressure  of  an  immediate  and 
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urgent  self-interest  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  Council  of 
Trent  is  not  the  only  deliberative  body  which  has  been  swayed  in 
a  similar  manner ;  but  that  there  have  been  abundant  examples 
of  the  «ame  kind  from  that  day  to  this,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and 
political  assemblies,  and  among  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 

In  regard  to  the  sense  of  Scripture,  the  well*knowfl  views  of 
Cardinal  Cajetan  occasioned  no  little  discussion.  This  prelate 
had  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  any  passage,  if  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  text  and  not 
opposed  to  other  Scriptures,  may  be  received,  although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  doctors  are  against  it ;  for  God  did  not  grant  the 
knowledge  of  Scripture  to  the  ancients  alone,  otherwise  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  posterity  or  the  present  generation  to 
do  but  just  to  copy  the  fathers.  Some  strongly  advocated  these 
sentiments  of  Cajetan,  and  others  opposed  them ;  and,  after  a 
warm  discussion  on  both  sides,  Cardinal  Pacheco  arose  and  said, 
that  the  Holy  Scriptures  had  already  been  so  welfc  explained  by 
80  many  pious  and  learned  men,  that  there  was«iothing  to  be 
added,  and  that  the  new  interpretations  which,  from  time  to  time, 
were  brought  forward,  could  give  rise  only  to  heresies.  He  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  bridle  the  insolence  of  the  present  age, 
and  hold  it  in  subjection  to  the  fathers  and  the  church ;  and,  if 
a  too  bold  spirit  arise,  it  must  be  checked  and  not  allowed  to 
gratify  itself  and  disturb  the  world  by  its  new  revelations.  Thi» 
declaration  was  vastly  pleading  to  almost  the  entire  assembly. 
It  is  such  an  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of  difficulty  and  establish* 
ing  the  truth,  that  conservative  majorities  in  all  generations  have 
been  very  apt  to  adopt  it. 

In  the  congregation  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  the  wording 
of  the  decree  resi>ecting  the  Scriptures  came  up  for  discussion. 
To  many  it  seemed  rather  hard  to  thunder  an  anathema  against 
a  man,  and  curse  him  as  a  heretic,  merely  because  he  could  not 
receive  every  unimportant'  passage  of  the  Vulgate  as  authentic, 
and  had  some  new  view  of  the  interpretation  of  a  text  or  two  X)f 
the  Holy  Scripture.  After  long  discussion,  they  concluded  to 
make  out  the  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  including  the  Old 
Testament  Apocrypha,  and  fortify  that  with  an  anathema,  as 
also  the  authority  of  church  traditions ;  and  then,  as  to  transla- 
tions and  interpretations,  they  would  so  frame  the  decree  as  to 
make  it  a  remedy  against  novelties  and  impertinent  expositions. 
Thus  all  the  learned  men  of  the  Roman  ^Catholic  church  ia  all 
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time  were  shut  up  to  a  reception  of  the  apocryphal  books  as 
authentic  and  canonical,  however  clearly  their  investigations 
might  teach  them  the  contrary,  and  though  they  knew  that  these 
books  had  been  expressly  rejected  by  almost  all  the  saints  and 
fathers  of  the  church,  who  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  openly 
anathematized  by  the  council.  The  attempt  of  Jalm,  and  some 
other  learned  Catholics,  to  escape  by  classing  the  books  as 
proto  and  deutero-canomcaJ,  is  wholly  unsuccessful ;  for,  though 
this  distinction  was  proposed  in  the  council,  it  was  triumphantly 
overborne  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  all  th^  books 
included  in  the  Vulgate  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality. 

At  the  close  of  the  congregation,  Cardinal  Montanus  eulogized 
in  high  terms  the  wisdom  and  learning  c^  the  members,  and  ear- 
nestly  exhorted  them  to  an  orderly  and  seemly  behavior  in  the 
public  session,  and  to  avoid  there  all  opposition  and  disputation, 
inasmuch  as  <he  points  of  difierence  had  aU  been  sufjciently 
discussed  in  the  several  congregations ;  and  it  was  proper  that 
the  public  decision  should  be  characterized  by  harmony  and 
unanimity.  After  they  were  dismissed,  Cardinal  Cervinus  pri- 
vately called  together  those  who  had  opposed  the  reception  of 
tlie  Vulgate,  and  its  apocryphal  additions  to  the  original  canon, 
as  authentic  and  canonical,  and  endeavored  to  pacify  them  by 
urging  that  it  was  not  prohibited  but  allowed  to  cori-ect  the  Vul- 
gate by  the  original  text,  and  they  were  only  to  allege  that  there 
were  in  it  no  errors  offaith  so  great  that  ft  ought  to  be  rejected. 

On  the  eighth  of  April  tlie  public  session  was  held,  and  the 
decrees  were  read  in  due  form.  The  catalogue  includes  the 
Whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  the  decree  declares 
that  the  synod  receives  all  the  books  enumerated,  with  the  same 
affection  and  reverence,  and  then  proceeds  in  the  following  terms : 
"  But  if  any  one  shall  not  receive  these  same  books  entire  with 
all  their  parts»  as  they  are  wont  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic  church,  • 
and  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edition,  for  sacred  and  cmionical,  and 
shall  knowingly  and  intentionally  despise  the  traditions  aforesaid, 
let  him  be  accursed/' 

This  surely  is  sufliciently  explicit;  and  by  this  decree  the 
council  anathematizes  the  great  body  of  the  saints  and  fathers 
of  the  church,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  The* next  decree  is  without 
the  anathema,  and  the  first  paragmph  is  in  the  following  terms : 
*'  Moreover,  the  same  holy  synod  decrees  and  declares,  that  thi9 
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same  old  Vulgate  •dition,  which  hM  stood  the  test  of  so  many 
ages*  use  in  the  church,  in  public  readings,  disputings,  preach«> 
ings  and  expoundings,  be  deemed  authentic,^nd  that  no  one  on 
any  pretext  dare  or  presume  to  reject  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  to  the  sentiment  of 
these  decrees  while  under  discussion  in  the  congregation,  when 
they  were  put  to  vote  in  the  public  session,  but  two  voices  were 
heard  in  opposition  or  remonstrance.  The  poor  little  troublesome 
bishop  of  Chiozza  alone  ventured  to  «ay  no,  but  prudently  added, 
perhaps,  I  shall  submit  {rum  placet^  sed  forsan  obediam).  One 
other  member  did  not  approve  that  traditions  should  be  received 
paHpietatis  qffectu  ac  reverentia,  but  for  paari  he  would  substitute 
swmma.    All  the  others  gave  an  unqualified  affirmative. 

When  these  proceedings  of  the  council  were  made  public, 
there  were  many,  especially  in  Germany,  who  expressed  them* 
selves  very  freely  in  regard  to  them.  Some  said  it  was  strange 
that  five  cardinals  and  forty-eight  bishops  should  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  decide  so  peremptorily  in  regard  to  points  of  reli* 
gion  of  so  much  weight,  and  which  had  hitherto  remained  unde- 
cided,  declaring  books  to  be  canonical  which  had  thus  far  been 
regarded  as  apocryphal,  or  at  most  uncertain,  making  a  transla- 
tion authentic  which  in  numerous  passages  departs  widely  from 
the  original  text,  and  deciding  in  how  limited  or  extended  a 
sense  men  should  understand  the  word  of  God.  Moreover, 
among  all  these  fathers  there  were  none  any  way  distinguished 
for  learning ;  there  M^re  some  good  canon  lawyers,  but  they  had 
no  extensive  knowledge  of  religious  matters ;  the  few  theologians 
there  were  below  mediocrity;  the  assembly  was  principally  made 
up  of  mere  noblemen  and  courtiers;  the  greater  part  of  the 
bishops  had  no  actual  sees,  and  those  who  were  really  bishops 
had  such  small  dioceses,  that  all  together  they  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  even  the  thousandth  part  of  Christendom. 
From  all  Grermany  there  was  not  at  this  time  a  single  bishop  or 
theologian  present  in  the  council. 

Others  said  that  the  points  decided  were  after  all  of  no  such 
great  importance  as  they  appeared  to  be.  As  to  traditions,  the 
decree  was  a  mere  bag  of  wind ;  for  to  what  purpose  was  it  to 
ordain  tliat  the  church  should  receive  the  traditions,  and  yet  not 
decide  which  were  the  true  traditions  that  must  be  received  ? 
Moreover,  it  was  not  even  commanded  that  they  should  be 
jreceived;  it  was  only  forbidden  that  they  should  knowingly  and 
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consciously  be  despised;  so  that  one  migh):  even  reject  them 
without  v^iolating  tlie  decree,  provided  he  did  it  respectfuUy  and 
reverently.  The  Pai)al  court  itself  sets  the  examj>le  of  such  rejec- 
tion ;  for  it  prohibits  the  ordination  of  deaconesses ;  it  allows  the 
people  no  vote  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors,  when  this  was 
plainly  an  apostohc  institution  and  observed  in  the  church  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years ;  it  obstinately  withholds  the  cup 
from  the  laity,  wHen  Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  in  both 
khuls,  and  it  Avas  so  received  by  the  apostles,  and  has  been  so 
observed  by  the  whole  church  till  within  about  two  hundred 
years,  and  even  now  in  all  Christian  churches  except  the  Latin. 
If  these  be  not  traditions  what  else  deserves  the  name  ?  And  in 
respect  to  the  Vulgate,  what  signifies  the  affirmation  of  its  authen- 
ticity, while  the  different  editions  vary  so  much  from  each  other, 
and  no  one  of  these  is  pointed  out  as  the  correct  one  ? 

Such  were  the  comments  made  at  the  time,  and  to  tliis  day 
they  have  lost  none  of  their  relevance  or  significance.  The  w*/y 
authority  for  the  reception  of  the  apocryphal  books  into  the  Old 
Testament  canon  is  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and 
the  entire  worthlessness  of  that  authority  the  preceding  pages 
abundantly  show.^ 

III.    These  Books   never  had  the   Sanction   of.   Christ  or 
OP  HIS  Apostles,  or  op  any  op  the  Writers  of  the  New 

Testament.  ^ 

The  New  Testament  very  frequently  quotes,  and  much  more 
frequently  contains  incidental  allusions  to,  the  Old.  The  Penta- 
teuch, the  prophetic  books,  the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume  of  the  Hebrews,  were  continually  on  the  minds  of  the  wri- 
ters, and  flowed  out  in  all  their  sayings  and  writings,  as  if  welling 
lip  from  the  depths  of  their  innermost  rehgious  consciousness. 
But  in  all  these  quotations  and  allusions,  we  look  in  vahi  for  a 
reference  to  any  of  the  apocryphal  books.  Though  there  are 
many  places  where  incidents  of  the  apocryphal  writings  would 

1  The  statements  in  the  above  exhibition  of  the  debates  and  decisions  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  rest  on  the  following  authoritieH :  Sarfji's  Geschichte  des  Kon- 
cil  von  Trident,  uebersctzt  von  Winterer.  Band  I.  S.  290—298.  The  same 
tninnlated  hj  Birnt,  pp.  1 50—1 62.  Mcndham's  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
pp.  48— G8.  Marheineke's  Christlichc  Symbolik,  II.  H.  224—261.  Perccvars 
Roman  tjchism,  pp.  158 — 164.  .,.    j  ?  m 
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afibrd  illustrations  exceedingly  apt  and  beautiful,  yet  no  such 
iHustraiions  are  ever  found.  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment  were  acquainted  with  any  of  these  books  (and  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  doubt  that  they  had  seen  some  of  them),  most  care- 
fully must  they  have  abstained  from  alluding  to  them  in  their 
canonical  writings. 

They  sanctioned  the  whole  Hebrew  canon  as  it  existed  in 
their  time ;  but  they  sanctioned  none  of  the  apocryphal  books, 
for  they  never  quote  them,  and  these  books  never  fonued  a  part 
of  the  Hebrew  canon.  We  ?peak  of  the  ancient  apocryphal 
books  which  are  printed  in  the  Vulgate  Bible,  and  not  of  the 
more  recent  ones,  such  as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Ascension  of 
Moses,  etc.  These,  it  is  true,  sometimes  borrow  from  the  New 
Testament  (compare  2  Tim.  3:  8.  Jude  9,  14);  but  th^  New 
Testament  never  from  them,  since  it  is  itself  more  ancient  than 
they  are,  or  at  least  more  ancient  than  the  probably  interpolated 
passages  on  which  the  stress  is  laid. 

IV.  These  Books  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Hebrew 
Canon,  and   were   not  written   till   after  Inspiration 

HAD    CEASED   AND    THE    CaNON    WAS    CLOSED. 

On  this  point  we  have  the  most  explicit,  the  entirely  disinter- 
ested testimony  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.  In  his  work 
against  Apion  (L  8),  he  gives  an  account  of  all  the  books  held 
sacred  by  the  Hebrews,  and  this  testimony  is  also  copied  by 
Eusebius,  the  celebrated  Christian  historian  (Eccl.  Hist  IIL  10). 
This  passage  of  Josephus  we  shall  quote  in  full,  as  it  stands  in 
his  writings,  noting  the  variations  that  occur  in  Eusebius. 

**  We  have  not  innumerable  books  which  contradict  each  other, 
but  only  twenty-two,  which  contain  the  history  of  all  past  times, 
and  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine.  Five  of'  these  belong  to 
Moses,  and  contain  his  laws,  and  the  history  of  the  origin  of 
mankind,  and  reach  to  his  death.  This  is  a  period  of  neaxly 
three  thousand  years.  Frorri  the  death  of  Moses  to  Artaxerxes 
[Eusebius:  to  the  death  of  Artaxerxes],  who,  after  Xerxes, 
reigned  over  the  Persians,  the  prophets  who  lived  after  Moses 
wrote  down  the  events  of  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The 
other  four  books  contain  hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  men. 
From  Artaxerxes  to  our  own  times,  our  history  has  indeed  been 
written ;  but  these  writings  are  not  esteemed  worthy  of  the  same 
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credit  as  the  former,  because  since  that  time  we  have  no  certain 
succession  of  prophets. 

*'  What  trust  we  put  in  these  our  writings  is  manifest  by  our 
deeds.  Though  so  long  time  has  elapsed,  no  one  has  ever  dared 
to  add  to,  or  take  from  them,  or  make  any  change  in  them  what- 
ever. It  is  as  it  were  inborn  with  every  Jew,  from  the  very  first 
origin  of  the  nation,  to  consider  these  books  as  the  doctrines  of 
God,  to  stand  by  them  constantly,  and,  if  need  be,  cheerfully  to 
die  for  them.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  see  the  captives  of  our 
nation,  many  of  them  in  number  and  at  many  different  times, 
endive  tortures  and  deaths  of  all  kinds  in  the  pubHc  theatres, 
rather  than  utter  a  word  against  our  laws,  or  the  records  which 
contain  them." 

Josephus  here  dearly  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  apocry* 
phal  books,  and  expressly  excludes  them  from  the  canon ;  while 
he  bears  open  testimony,  as  of  a  matter  well-known  to  all  the 
world,  to  the  extreme  and  scrupulous  care  with  which  the  Jews 
preserved  all  their  canonical  books  free  from  mutilation  and 
addition  and  change  of  every  kind. 

Comparing  these  explicit  statements  of  Josephus  with  the 
numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  he  has  made  in 
his  historical  writings,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  twenty-two 
books  which  he  includes  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  and  which  he 
affirms  were  held  most  sacred  by  the  Jews  who  were  contempo- 
rary with  Christ  and  the  aposdes,  are  the  following: 

The  fire  books  of  Moies:  « 

(1)  Qenesis.  (2)  Exodus.  (3)  Levitkas. 

(4)  Itumbers.  (5)  Deateronomy. 

The  thirteen  prophetic  books : 

(1)  Joshua.  .  (S)  Joclges  and  Rnch. 
(a)  2  Books  of  Samuel.  (4)  2  Books  of  Kings. 

(5)  2  Books  of  Chronicles.  (6)  Ezra  and  l^ehemiah. 
(7)  Esther.                                              (8)  Isaiah. 

(9)  Jeremiah.  (10)  EzckicL 

(11)  DanicL  (12)  12  Minor  Prophets, 

(la)  Job. 

The  iour  books  of  hTmns  and  precepts : 

(I)  Psalms.  (2)  PioYerbe. 

(a)  Ecclesiastos.  (4)  Cantidea- 
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This  is  according  to  the  Jewish  arrangement  and  nomencla- 
ture of  the  books,  which  in  many  respects  differs  from  that  which 
has  been  received  into  our  EngUsh  Bibles  from  the  Greek  trans- 
lation of  the  Seventy.^ 


V.  These  Books  were  eejected  with  singular  unanimity 
BY  THE  Early  Christian  Churches  and  the  best  of  the 
Church  Fathers. 

(1)    Testimony  of  Mclito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  A.  D,  170,  who  rejects 

them  all. 

Melito  was,  afler  the  apostles,  one  of  the  earliest  bishops  of 
the  apocalyptic  church  of  Sardis,  a  distinguished  writer,  and  of 
great  influence  among  the  early  Christians.  He  travelled  to 
Palestine  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  exactly  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  gave  the  result  of  his  investi« 
gations  in  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Onesimus,  which  we 
find  in  Eusebius  (Eccl.  Hist.  B.  IV.  26) : 

**  MeUto  to  Onesimus  his  brother,  greeting :  Since  you  have 
oAen,  on  account  of  your  zeal  for  the  word  of  God,  begged  of 
me  to  make  selections  for  you,  from  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
concerning  the  Saviour  and  our  whole  faith ;  and  as  you,  more* 
over,  wished  to  learn  accurately  of  the  old  books,  how  many 
they  are  in  number  and  in  what  order  they  are  written,  I  have 
earnestly  endeavored  to  perform  the  same,  well  knowing  your 
zeal  for  the  faith  and  your  great  desire  to  learn  the  word  of  God ; 
and  that,  through  your  eainest  love  toward  God,  you  desire  these 
more  tlian  all  things  else,  striving  for  your  eternal  salvation. 

"  I  accordingly  went  to  the  East,  and,  coming  lo  the  very  place 
where  these  things  were  preached  and  transacted,  I  have 
accurately  learned  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their 
names  are  as  follows:  five  books  of  Moses,  to  wit,  Crenesis-, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  Joshua  Nave, 
Judges,  Huth.  Four  books  of  Kings  [two  of  Samuel  an|}  two 
of  Kings],  two  of  Paraiipomenon  [Chronicles].  The  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  (which  is  also  Wisdom),  Eccle- 
siastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  Job.  Of  the  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jere« 
miah ;  and  of  the  twelve  prophets,  one  book ;  Daniel,  Ezekiel, 
Esdras"  [including  also  Nehemiah,  and  perhaps  Esther]. 

1  Compare  Eichhom's  Einleit.  io  Alt.  Test.  B.  I.  S.  143—163. 
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•Here  this  ancient  bishop  exchides  every  apocryphal  book  from 
the  canon,  though  he  must  have  known  of  their  existence.  From 
the  names  which  he  gives  to  some  of  the  books,  it  is  plain  that 
he  read  them  in  the  Septuagint  translation;  yet,  though  the 
apocryphal  books  had  probably  been  added  to  this  translation 
before  his  time,  he  carefully  excludes  them  all.  The  most 
ancient  church  fathers  were  much  more  discriminating  in  their 
investigation  of  the  sacred  books,  than  the  comparatively  modern 
fathers  in  the  Council  of  Trent  MeHto  knew  whereof  he 
affirmed,  for  he  had  examined  with  the  greatest  care,  at  the  very 
source  of  information,  and  under  the  pressure  of  a  very  strong 
and  elevated  motive.  ^ 

Melito  does  not  give  the  name  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  in 
some  other  of  the  church  fathers  this  name  is  also  omitted.  But 
this  does  not  prove  that  the  book  of  Esther  was  by  them  excluded 
from  the  canon.  Many,  supposing  that  book  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Ezra,  included  it  under  the  general  name  of  Esdras.  Li 
Hebrew  the  books  have  no  names,  but  each  is  designated  by  its 
initial  words.  Melito  arranges  the  books  in  the  order  of  time, 
and  the  four  historical  books  preceding  the  captivity  (two  of 
Samuel  and  two  of  Kings)  he  calls  by  the  general  name  of 
Kings,  and  so  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  designated  the 
three  historical  books  subsequent  to  the  captivity  by  the  general 
name  of  Esdras,  especially  as  Nehemiah  was  usually  included 
in  that  designation,  and  Esther  was  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  Ezra,^ 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  Esther  by  these  fathers  might  have 
been  entirely  excluded,  on  account  of  its  being  so  encumbered 
with  apocry}}hal  additions,  which  they  might  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  separate  from  the  genuine  work. 

(2)   Testimony  of  Origen,  tJte  great  Biblical  ScJudar  of  lite  Eatly 
Greek  Churchy  A.  D.  200,  wluo  rejects  tJiem  alL 

The  testimony  of  Origen  is  preserved  by  Euscbius  (Eccl.  Hist. 
VL  25),  and  is  for  substance  the  following:  "It  should  be  ob- 
served that  the  collective  books,  as  handed  down  by  the  Hebrews, 
are  twenty-two,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet    These  twenty-two  books,  according  to  the  Hebrews,  are  as 

1  Carey's  Tesdmonies  of  the  Fathers,  p.  114.  Eichboni's  Einleit  Alt  Test 
1.166. 
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foiUcrw^:  (1)  Genesis;  (2)  Exodus;  (3)  Leviticus;  (4)  Nnm- 
beni;  (6)  DeuteioDomy ;  (6)  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nave;  (7) 
Judges  and  Ruth  in  one;  (8)  first  and  second  of  Kings  in  one 
(Samuel) ;  (9)  third  and  fourth  of  Kings  in  one ;  ( 10)  first  and 
second  of  Chronicles  (Paralipomenon)  in  one ;  (11)  Esdras,  first 
and  second  (i.  e.  Nehemiah)  in  one;  (12)  Book  of  Psalms; 
(13)  Proverbs  of  Solomon;  (14)  Ecclesiastes ;  (15)  Song  of 
Songs ;  (16)  Isaiah ;  (17)  Jeremiah,  with  Lamentations  and  the 
epistle,  in  one;  (18)  Daniel;  (19)  Ezekiel;  (20)  Job;  (21) 
Esther." 

It  is  remarkable  that,  though  Origen  twice  says  the  Hebrew 
books  are  twenty-two,  the  list  which  he  gives .  contains  but 
twenty-one.  On  examination,  we  find  the  book  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets  omitted.  This  added,  would  make  the  requisite  ' 
number  of  twenty-two.  That  there  is  here,  not  a  mistake  of 
Origen,  but  an  error  in  the  text  of  Eusebins,  is  manifest  from 
the  fact  that  the  Latin  translation  of  Origen  by  Rufinus  has  this 
book,  as  does  also  Hilary's  prologue  to  the  Psalms,  which  includes 
this  passage  of  Origen.^  Origen's  other  writings,  also,  show  his 
acquaintance  with  these  prophets*. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  determine  what  Origen  intends  by 
the  epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Possibly  it  may  be  the  letter  contained 
in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Banich,  chapter  vi.  That  Origen 
understood  the  difference  between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books  is  manifest  from  what  he  says  in  immediate  connection 
with  his  catalogue :  "  Separate  from  these  («5w  ds  tovroor)  are 
the  Maccabees,"  etc. 

(3)    Testimony  of  the  ApostoUc  Canons,  ahovt  A,  D.  250,  which 
probably  reject  them  aU, 

The  text  here  is  somewhat  uncertain,  and  has  evidently  been 
tampered  with.  The  copies  vary  from  each  other.  One  manu- 
script includes  Judith,  and  some  admit  Maccabees ;  but  the  old- 
est and  best  copies  exclude  all  the  apocryphal  books.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  catalogue  according  to  the  best  testimony : 

"  Let  these  be  the  sacred  and  holy  books  for  all,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  namely ,^of  the  Old  Testament,  of  Moses  five,  Genesis, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy ;  of  Joshua,  the  son 

1  Eichhom'8  Eiulcii.  in  Alt.  Teat.  I.  169,  170.  Perce val's  Roman  Schism, 
p.  4S1. 
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of  Nave,  one;  of  Ruth  one;  of  Kings  four;  of  ParalipomenoB 
[Chronicles],  the  book  of  days,  two;  of  Esdras  two  [including 
Nehemiah] ;  of  Esther  one ;  of  Job  one ;  of  the  Psalter  one ;  of 
Solomon  three.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs ;  of  the 
twelve  prophets  one ;  of  Isaiah  one ;  of  Jeremiah  one ;  of  Eze- 
kiel  one ;  one  of  Daniel."  There  is  then  permission  given  to 
read  the  son  of  Sirach.  The  book  of  Judges  is  omitted,  unless 
it  be  included  under  the  name  of  Ruth.  The  text,  however,  is 
so  imperfect,  that  we  cannot  very  confidently  rely  upon  it 
Nevertheless,  it  shows,  decidedly,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  the  apocryphal  books  had  not  yet  found  their  way  as 
canonical  into  the  Christian  church.^ 


(4)   Testimony  of  Athanasius,  the  great  CJiaanpum  of  Orthodoxy, 
A  D.  330,  who  rejects  them  aU  except  Baruch. 

The  testimony  of  this  father  may  be  found  in  his  works,  Tom. 
n.  p.  39,  Paris  edition,  1629.  It  is  as  follows:  "  The  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  twenty-two,  which  is  the  number  of  the 
letters  among  the  Hebrews.  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  of  Kings  four,  two 
books;  of  Paralipomenon  (Chronicles)  two,  one  book;  Esdras 
two,  one  book;  Psalms,  Proverbs;  twelve  prophets,  one  book; 
then  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Baruch,  Lamentations,  and  epistles ; 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Then  there  are  books  uncanonical,  but  read- 
able,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Sirach,  Esther,  Judith,  Tobit" 

It  is  very  curious  that  Athanasius  should  put  Esther  among 
the  uncanonical  books,  and  Baruch  in  the  canonical ;  yet  so  it 
reads.  Esther  was  encumbered  with  many  apocryphal  additions, 
and  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Jeremiah  in  the  book  of  Baruch  was 
by  some  received  as  genuine.  This  may  account  for  the  mis- 
take of  Athanasius  on  this  point ;  and  the  entire  testimony  of 
Athanasius  clearly  shows,  that  the  apocryphal  books,  as  a  whole, 
were  decidedly  rejected  by  the  church  in  his  time. 

There  is  another  passage  from  Athanasius,  very  valuable  on 
account  of  the  clear  distinction  which  it  makes  between  the 
canonical  and  the  apocryphal  books.  It  is  in  the  EpisL  Festal, 
quoted  by  Carey  (Testimonies  of  the  Fathers,  p.  117) :  "  Since 
some  persons  have  attempted  to  set  in  order  the  books  that  are 
called  apocryphal,  and  to  mix  them  with  the  divinely  inspired 

^  Labbe  and  Cotsart,  Ck>iicU.  L  4i.    Perceval's  Boman  Schism,  421,  423. 
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Scriptures,  of  which  we  have  been  fully  certified,  as  those  who 
saw  them  from  the  beginning,  and  who,  being  ministers  of  the 
word,  handed  them  down  from  our  fathers,  it  seemed  fitting  to 
me,  being  exhorted  thereto  by  the  orthodox  brethren,  and  having 
learned  the  truth,  to  set  out  in  order  the  canonical  Scriptures, 
which  have  been  handed  dQwn,  and  are  believed  to  be  from  God  5 
that  every  one  who  has  been  deceived,  may  convict  those  who 
have  led  him  astray."  Here  follows  the  list  He  adds :  "  It  is 
true  that,  besides  these,  there  are  other  books  which  are  not  put 
into  the  canon,  but  yet  are  appointed  by  the  fathers  to  be  read 
by  those  who  first  come  to  be  instructed  in  the  way  of  piety." 
He  then  gives  the  names  of  most  of  the  conmion  apocryphal 
books. 


(5)   Testimony  of  Hilary ^  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  A.  D» 
350,  who  rejects  them  all. 

Prologue  to  the  Psalms,  Sec.  15 :  "  And  this  is  the  cause  that 
the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  is  arranged  in  twenty-two  books^ 
that  they  may  correspond  with  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters; 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  they  are  so  arranged 
that  there  are  five  books  of  Moses ;  Joshua  Nave,  six ;  Judges 
and  Ruth,  seven;  first  and  second  of  Kings,  eight;  third  and 
fourth  of  Kings,  nine ;  of  Paralipomenon  two,  ten ;  book  of  days 
of  Esdras,  eleven ;  Solomon's  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of 
Songs,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fiileen ;  twelve  prophets,  sixteen ; 
then  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  with  Lamentations  and  Epistle,  these  and 
Daniel  and  Ezekiel  and  Job  and  Esther,  make  up  the  number  of 
twenty -two  books.  Some  are  pleased  to  add  Tobit  and  Judith^ 
to  make  the  number  twenty-four,  according  to  the  letters  of  the 
Greek  alphabet" 

This  hint  of  Hilary's,  which  has  already  been  referred  to  in 
another  part  of  this  discussion,  is  not  an  unfair  specimeii  of  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  logic  which  we  find  among  the 
good  old  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries.  The  Greeks  had  two 
more  letters  in  their  alphabet  than  the  Hebrews  had  in  theirs, 
and  therefore  it  was  well  that  they  should  have  two  more  books 
in  their  Old  Testament  canon,  to  make  all  correspond ;  and  it  is 
suggested  that  for  this  purpose  two  can  be  taken  out  of  the 
Apocrypha  I  No  wonder  that  where  such  reasoning  prevailedi 
spurious  books  sometimes  crept  ini 
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(6)  'Testimony  of  Epiphanius,  the  great  Opposer  of  Heresy,  ±  B. 
360,  idw  rejects  thevi  all. 

"  The  Hebrews  have  two  and  twenty  letters,  and  five  of  these 
have  two  forms ;  and  also  their  saered  books  are  so  disposed 
that  they  number  twenty-two,  and  yet  twenty-seven  are  found, 
because  five  of  them  are  divided  into  two  parts.  Thus  Ruth  is 
joined  to  Judges,  and  both  are  reckoned  as  one  book  by  the  He- 
brews; and  the  first  of  Paralipomenon  is  joined  to  the  second, 
and  both  caUed  one  book;  the  first  of  Kings  is  joined  to  the 
second,  and  called  one  book;  the  third  to  the  fourth,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  books  are  contained  in  four  Pentateuchs,  and  two  others 
remain  besides ;  so  that  the  canonical  books  are  thus :  five  leg- 
islative, (1)  Genesis,  (2)  Exodus,  (3)  Leviticus,  (4)  Numbers, 
(5)  Deuteronomy  ;  and  this  is  the  Pentateuch  and  the  legislation. 
Tiien  five  are  poetical,  (6)  the  book  of  Job,  .(7)  the  Psalter, 
(8)  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  (9)  Ecclesiastes,  (10)  Song  of  Songs. 
Then  another  Pentateuch  which  is  called  the  writings,  and  by 
some  the  holy  writings,  which  are  as  follows :  ( 11 )  book  of  Joshua, 
son  of  Nave,  ( 12)  Judges  with  Ruth,  ( 13)  first  of  Paralipomenon 
with  the  second,  (14)  first  of  Kings  with  the  second,  (15)  third 
of  Kings  with  the  fourth,  (16)  the  twelve  Proi»hets,  (17)  Isaiah, 
(18)  Jerenuuh,  (19)  Ezekiel,  (20)  Daniel;  and  this  is  the  pro- 
phetic Pentateuch.  Two  others  remain,  which  are,  one  of  Esdras 
and  this  is  also  reckoned,  and  another  book,  which  is  called  that 
of  Esther.  Thus  the  twenty-two  books  are  completed,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters."  He  then  mentions  two 
of  the  apocryphal  books,  to  wit,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
the  book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  and  sa) s :  "these  indeed  are  useful 
books  and  profitable,  but  they  are  not  placed  in  the  number  of 
the  canonical."  De  Ponder,  et  Mens.  IL  16.^ 

(7)    Testimony  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  A.  D.  367,  confirmed 
by  tli€  Fourtli  General  Council  of  Chakedon,  A.  D.  451,  ichich 

,   rejects  them  ail 
The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  must  be  read  are : 

Genesis  of  the  world,  Exodus  from  Egypt,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 

Deuteronomy,  Joshua  son  of  Nave,  Judges,  Ruth,  Esther,  of 

I  Ferceval'8  Roman  Schism,  pp.  423, 424.    Carey's  Testimomes,  pp.  116— US 
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Kings  first  and  second,  third  and  fourth,  Paralipomenon  first  and 
second,  Esdras  first  and  second,  book  of  150  Psalms,  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Job,  twelve  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  [and  Barucli],*  Lamentations  and  Epistlesr, 
Ezekiel,  Daniel."  Labbe  and  Cossart,  Concil.  I.  1509. 


(8)  Testimony  of  Gregory  Xazianzen,  the  FcNmr -student  and 
distinguished  Opponent  of  tJie  Emperor  Julian,  A.  D,  390,  trlio 
rejects  t/iem  all, 

Gregory  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  in  one  of 
those  jK)etic  effusions  of  his,  which  were  quite  famous  in  their 
day.  We  will  content  ourselves  with  simply  giving  the  facts, 
without  attempting  to  translate  the  poetry. 

"All  the  historical  books  are  ttvelve.  The  first  is  Genesis, 
then  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  the  Second  Law  (Deut- 
eronomy). Then  Joshua,  and  Judges,  and  Ruth  the  eighth. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  books  are  the  deeds  of  the  Kings,  .then 
Paralipomenon,  and  you  have  Esdras  the  last.  Five  are  the 
poetic  books,  of  which  the  first  is  Job,  then  David,  then  three  of 
Solomon,  EcclesiEtstes,  Song,  and  Proverbs.  Five  also  are  those 
of  the  prophetic  spirit  Twelve  [prophets]  indeed  are  in  one 
writing,  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Micah  the  third,  then  Jonah,  Joel  and 
Obadiah,  Nahum,  Habakuk  and  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  then  Zacha« 
riah  and  Malachi.  These  make  one  book.  The  second  is  Isaiah^ 
then  Jeremiah,  who  was  called  from  the  womb,  then  Ezekiel, 
and  the  grace  of  Daniel.  He  gave  two  and  twenty  ancient 
books,  corresponding  to  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet" 

He  then  speaks  of  other  books  (tovtmv  ixtos*)  "  separate  from 
these,"  and  (ovx  ip  yvr^aioi^)  "not  among  the  genuine;*'  thus 
showing  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  apocryphal  books,  and 
intelligently  rejected  them. 

(9)  Testimony  of  AmphilocliiuSy  the  celebrated  Sisliop  qf  Iconiumf 

A,  D.  190,  who  rejects  tliem  all 

Amphilochius  is  the  one  who  invented  the  argument,  once  so 
famous,  which  convinced  the  Emperor  Theodosius  of  the  deity 
of  Christ.     Going  to  the  emperor  to  induce  him  to  take  some 

^  The  book  of  Baracli  is  omiued  in  the  best  copies )  see  above,  p.  28S,  deb&tei 
in  the  Council  of  Trent. 

Vot.  XL  No.  42i  26 
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measures  against  the  Arians,  he  purposely  omitted  showing  any 
respect  to  his  son  ArcacHus.  Tlie  emperor  manifested  indigna- 
tion, and  tlie  hishop  holdly  said  :  "  Sire,  arc  you  offended  that  an 
indignity  is  offered  to  your  son?  Then  be  assured  God  must 
abhor  those  who  treat  his  Son  with  disrespect.*'  The  emperor, 
of  course,  after  this,  was  very  severe  on  the  Arians. 

The  catalogue  of  Amphilochius  is  also  in  poetry,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  for  our  pmpose  that  we  translate  into  verse. 

"  I  will  speak  of  the  first  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Pentateuch,  the  Creation  [Genesis],  then  Exodus;  Leviticus  is 
the  middle  book,  after  that.  Numbers,  then  Deuteronomy.  Add 
to  these  Joshua  and  Judges ;  then  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings, 
and  two  books  of  Paralipomenon ;  and  upon  these  the  first  of 
Esdras,  then  the  second.  I  will  mention  to  you  in  order  the  five 
poetic  books :  Job,  pressed  with  conflicts  of  various  sufferings ; 
the  book  of  Psalms,  the  melodious  cure  for  souls ;  three  books  of 
Solomon  the  wise.  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Songs; 
and  to  those  add  the  twelve  prophets,  Hosea  first,  then  Amos 
the  second,  Micah,  Joel,  Obadiah,  also  Jonah,  the  type  of  his 
three  days*  ])assion,  after  these  Nahum,  Habakuk,  then  the  ninth 
Zephaniah,  Haggai  and  Zachariah,  and  the  far-famed  messenger 
Malachi.  After  which  learn  four  prophets,  Isaiah  the  great  free- 
speaker,  Jeremiah  the  sympathetic  and  mystic,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel  the  last,  the  same  most  wise  in  words  and  deeds.  To 
these  some  also  add  Esther."  lunib.  act  Se/. 

This  father,  like  some  others,  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  Esther; 
but  in  all  other  respects  his  canon  is  precisely  like  ours,  and 
excludes  every  one  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

(10)  Testimdny  ofJcraiiie,  tJie  great  Biblical  Scholar  oftJte  Latin 
Church,  the  Author  of  the  very  Vulgate  itself,  A.  Z).  400,  tclu) 
clearly  and  decidedly  rejects  tJiem  all. 

No  one  of  tlie  fathers  had  ever  studied  so  thoroughly  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Bible  or  understood  it  so  well  as  Jerome.  If  Origen 
were  his  equal  or  even  his  superior,  in  general  learning  and  iron 
industry,  Jeroiiic  hud  most  decidedly  the  advantage  in  sound 
judgment  and  common^sense  principles  of  interpretation.  Jerome 
divides  and  ananges  the  l)ooks  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  fol- 
lowing munner:  (1 — 5)  five  books  of  Moses;  (6)  Joshua;  (7) 
Judges  and  lluth;  (b)  two  books  of  Samuel;  (9)  two  books  of 
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Kings;  (10)  Isaiah;  (11)  Jeremiah's  Prophecy  and  Elegy ;  (12) 
Ezekiel;  (13)  twelve  minor  Prophets;  (14)  Job;  (15)  Psalms; 
(16)  Proverbs;  (17)  Eeclesiastes ;  (18)  Song  of  Solomon ;  (19) 
Daniel;  (20)  two  books  of  Chronicles;  (21)  two  books  of  Ezra, 
i.  e.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  (22)  Esther. 

In  his  Prologus  galealus  to  the  Vulgate,  fee  makes  the  following 
statements,  which  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  in  respect  to  that  very  Vulgate.  *'  There 
are  twenty-two  letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet  .  .  .  and  five  of 
these  letters  have  two  forms,  to  wit,  Caph,  Mem,  Nun,  Pe,  Tsade. 
Hence  with  most,  five  of  the  books  are  divided  into  two,  to  wit, 
Samuel,  Melackim,  Dihre  Hajammim,  Esdras,  and  JerermaJi  with 
Cinoth,  that  is,  Lamtentadons, 

"  As  there  are,  therefore,  twenty-two  elements,  by  which  we 
write  in  Hebrew  all  that  we  speak  ...  so  there  are  reckoned 
twenty-two  volumes.  .  .  .  The  first  book  among  them  is  called 
Beresith,  which  we  name  Genesis,  the  second  Veele  Semoth,  the 
third  Vajicra,  that  is,  Leviticus,  the  fourth  Yajedahher,  which  we 
call  Numbers,  the  fifth  EUe  HaMeharium,  which  is  styled  Denier- 
anomy.  These  are  the  five  books  of  Moses,  which  they  appro- 
priately style  Thora,  that  is,  the  Laic. 

"  They  make  a  second  rank  of  the  Prophets,  and  they  begin 
with  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave,  whom  they  call  Josue  hen  Nun.  Then 
they  add  Sophetim,  that  is,  the  book  of  Judges,  in  which  they 
include  Ruth,  because  her  story  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  judges. 
Third  follows  Samuel,  which  we  call  the  first  and  second  of 
Kings;  the  fourth  Melachim,  that  is.  Kings,  which  is  contained 
in  the  third  and  fourth  volume  of  Kings.  .  .  .  The  fifth  is  Esaias, 
the  sixth  Jeremias,  the  seventh  Ezekiel.  The  eighth  is  the  book 
of  the  twelve  Prophets,  which  among  them  is  called  Tliereasar. 

"The  third  rank  contains  the  Bagiograplui.  The  first  book  by 
Job  begins ;  the  second  is  by  David,  the  volume  of  Psalms  in  five 
divisions.  The  third  is  Solomon,  having  three  books.  Proverbs, 
which  they  call  Misle,  that  is.  Parables,  the  fourth  Eeclesiastes, 
tl\at  is,  Coheleth,  the  fifth  Song  of  Songs,  which  they  entitle  Sir 
Hassirim.  The  sixth  is  Daniel,  the  seventh  Dihre  Hajammim, 
that  is,  the  Words  of  Days  .  .  .  which  among  us  is  entitled  the 
first  and  second  of  Paralipomenon  {Chronicles).  The  eighth  is 
Esdras,  which  the  Greeks  and  Latins  divide  into  two  books 
[Ezra  and  NehemiaJi],  the  ninth  is  Estlier. 

Thus  there  are  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Law,  five  of 
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Moses,  eight  of  the  Fropliets,  and  nine  of  the  Bagiographa.  Some 
put  RuUi  and  Cinoth  in  the  Hagiographa  .  .  .  ,  and  then  ihe 
books  of  the  Old  Law  are  made  twenty-four. 

*'  This  prologue  of  the  Scriptures  can  serve  as  a  fortified  ap- 
proach to  all  the  books  which  wc  translate  IVoiu  the  Hebrew  into 
Latin ;  so  that  we  may  know  that  whaiever  is  beyond  these  must 
he  put  ill  the  Ajmcrypha,  Therefore  the  book  of  WisdoTn,  which 
is  commoiily  entitled  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon ;  the  book  ol  Jesus 
ike  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobias,  and  Pastor,  are  not  in  the 
CANON.  T  have  found  the  Jirst  of  Maccabees  in  Hebrew;  the  sec- 
otui  is  Greek,  as  can  be  proved  from  its  very  plirascology/' 

Preface  to  Jeremiah.  "  We  omit  the  book  of  Baruch  .  .  . 
which  docs  not  exist  and  is  not  read  among  the  Hebrews." 

Preface  to  Daniel.  This  book,  "among  the  Hebrews  has 
neither  the  story  of  Susannah,  nor  the  hymn  of  the  three  youths, 
nor  the  fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon."  * 

Jerome  also  makes  a  similar  remark  in  regard  to  the  apocry- 
phal additions  to  the  book  of  Esther.  In  the  very  text  of  the 
Vulgate  itself  he  notes  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  every 
apocryphal  addition  to  the  sacred  text ;  and,  hod  the  Latin  church 
but  heeded  the  teachings  of  her  great  master  on  this  subject, 
her  Bible  would  never  have  been  contaminated  by  its  spurious 
excrescences;  nor  would  the  fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
have  made  a  decision  alike  discreditable  to  their  reputation  as 
scholars  and  their  sincerity  and  integrity  as  Christian  men. 
'  We  will  adduce  but  one  other  witness. 


(11)    TcsthTwny  of  JRuJinus,  the  learned  Translator  of  Origen/ 
A.  D.  400,  who  rejects  tJtem  all. 

Ruffinus  was  a  tlieological  opponent  of  Jerome,  and  had  many 
a  sliurp  controversy  with  him  in  regard  to  Origen ;  but  when  he 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books,  he  agrees  with  Jerome 
exactly,  and  then  proceeds  to  remark :  "  These  arc  they  which 
the  Fathers  concluded  within  the  canon ;  of  which  they  would 
have  the  assertions  of  our  faith  to  consist.  But  we  must  know 
that  there  are  other  books,  which  are  not  called  canonical, 
but  ecclesiastical,  by  the  ancients ;  such  as  the  Wisdom,  which 
is  called  of  Solomon,  and  another  AVisdom,  which  is  called  of 
the  Son  of  Sirach  ;  which  book  among  the  Latins  is  called  by  ^ 
tliis  general  term  *  Ecclesiasticus/  by  which  word,  not  the  author 
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of  the  book,  but  the  quality  of  the  writing  is  designated.  Of  the 
same  order  is  the  little  book  of  Tobit,  also  Judith  and  the  books 
of  Maccabees."  ^ 

From  the  preceding  exhibition  it  is  as  plain  as  daylight  can 
make  anything  plain,  that  the  Romish  church,  in  receiving  the 
apocryphal  books  as  a  part  of  Scripture,  has  not  only  set  at  nought 
iW.  historical  truths,  but  acted  in  direct  violation  of  its  own  fu^a- 
mental  princi})le.  The  unanimmis  consent  of  the  fathers  is  wliat  she 
requires  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  doctrine ;  but  on  this  subject, 
instead  of  a  unanimous  consent,  for  the  first  four  centuries  she  is 
met  with  an  all  but  unaniynous  dissent.  Her  maxim  is  to  receive 
only  quod  semper^  quod  uhique,  quod  ah  omnibus,  is  received  ;  but 
here  she  obviously  receives  quod  nunquam,  quod  nuVibi,  quod  ah 
nulla,  is  received ;  and  she  anathematizes  the  Protestants  and 
spurns  their  Bible  as  mutilated  because  they  exclude  from  it  those 
spurious  writings  which  were  excluded  with  most  remarkable 
unanimity  by  the  churches  and  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries, 
including  their  own  most  boasted  saints  and  their  own  most 
celebrated  churches,  the  saints  of  Rome  and  the  very  church  of 
Rome  itself  among  the  rest.  The  only  shadow  of  a  discre])ancy 
from  the  strict  Protestant  view  of  the  Old  Testament  canon, 
which  we  find  in  any  of  them,  is,  that,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
the  book  of  Baruch  seems  to  be  included  and  the  book  of  Esther 
excluded.  Yet  even  these  instances,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  far  from  being  certain ;  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  apocry- 
phal books,  the  testimony  against  them  for  the  first  four  centu- 
ries is  unequivocal,  unimpeachable,  and  perfectly  decisive.  The 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on  this  subject  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  most  wretched  blunder,  arising  partly  from  igno- 
rance and  partly  from  partisan  heat  and  blindness.  A  church 
which  claims  infallibility,  can  never  correct  her  own  blunders, 
but  must  hold  on  upon  them  till  they  eat  the  very  heart  out  of 
her,  as  a  man  may  be  destroyed,  mind  and  body,  by  the  morbid 
growth  of  an  ineradicable  wen. 

The  fourth  point  proposed,  to  wit,  the  examination  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books  themselves,  will  afibrd  ample  material  for  a  sepa- 
rate discussion. 

1  Peroeral^s  Ronum  Schism,  p.  426.  Carey's  Testimonies  of  the  Fathers, 
p.  119. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
THE  RELATION  OF  DAVID^S  FAMILY  TO  THE  MESSIAH. 
^  By  E.  P.  Barrows,  Jr.,  Professor  at  Andorer. 

For  the  clear  understanding  of  a  large  part  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  it  is  necessary  that  we  rightly  apprehend  the  relation 
of  David's  family  to  the  Messiah. 

And,  first  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  this  relation  had  for 
its  basis  a  pure  act  of  Divine  sovereignty.^  The  sovereignty  of 
God  does,  indeed,  underlie  the  whole  constitution  of  the  church 
from  the  beginning.  Abraham  was  not  constituted  the  father  of 
the  faithful  by  his  own  act,  but  by  the  act  of  God,  The  cove- 
nant came  not  from  him  but  from  God,  in  the  form  of  a  free 
sovereign  promise :  "  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  ciurse 
him  that  curseth  thee :  and  in  fliee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth 
be  blessed."*  By  the  same  sovereignty  Isaac  was  made  the 
heir  of  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  and  Ishmael  was  rejected. 
And,  lest  any  one  should  say  that  the  ground  of  this  preference 
lay  in  the  fact  that  Isaac  was  the  son  of  the  free  woman,  and 
Ishmael  of  the  bond  woman,  he  afterwards  chose  Jacob,  and 
rejected  Esau,  his  twin-brother,  before  the  children  had  been 
bom,  or  done  either  good  or  evil,  "that  the  purpose  of  God 
according  to  election  might  stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that 
callcth."  *  The  same  sovereignty  was  afterwards  displayed  in 
the  selection  of  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt,  of 
Joshua  to  be  their  military  chieflain  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan, 
and  of  the  Judges  who  successively  delivered  them  from  the 
oppression  of  the  surrounding  nations;  but,  especially,  in  the 
appointment  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  the  general  ministry  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  family  of  Aaron  in  that  tribe  to  the  priesthood. 

And  when,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  Israelites, 
a  king  was  to  be  set  over  them,  God  did  not  leave  to  them  the 
selection;  he  exercised  his  sovereign  prerogative  in  a  twofold 
way. 

By  his  own  immediate  act  he  designated  Saul  as  the  man 
whom  he  had  chosen ;  and,  when  he  had  now  been  solemnly 

1  Gen.  12:3.  ^  Rom.  9: 11. 
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installed  in  the  kingly  office,  he  placed  hira  on  probation,  not  for 
himself  personally,  but  for  his  family.  Afler  Saul's  first  offence 
in  the  matter  of  the  burnt-offering,  Samuel  said  to  him :  "  Thou 
hast  done  foolishly :  thou  hast  not  kept  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  he  commanded  thee :  for  now  would 
he  have  established  thy  kingdom  upon  Israel  forever.  But  now 
thy  kingdom  shall  not  continue:  the  liord  hath  sought  him  a 
man  after  his  own  heart,  and  the  Lord  hath  commanded  him  to 
be  captain  over  his  people,  because  thou  hast  not  kept  that  which 
the  Lord  commanded  thee."^  The  very  prerogative  which  was 
aflerwards  conferred  upon  David's  royal  line :  "  Thine  house  and 
thy  kingdom  shall  be  estabUshed  forever  before  thee :  thy  throne 
shall  be  established  forever,"  *  is  here  named  as  one  that  would 
have  been  given  to  Saul  and  his  house,  had  he  continued  to 
obey  God.  The  language  of  Samuel  addressed  to  Saul  after  his 
second  offence  in  the  matter  of  the  Amalekites :  "  Because  thou 
hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  hath  also  rejected  thee 
firom  being  king ;"  *  "  The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
from  thee  this  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbor  of  thine  that 
is  better  than  thou,"*  must  be  interpreted  in  harmony  with  the 
subsequent  dealings  of  God  with  Saul  and  David.  It  was  not 
the  purpose  of  God  to  depose  Saul  personally  from  the  kingly 
office  and  put  David  in  his  stead.  This  David  understood  per- 
fectly. He  always  spoke  of  Saul  as  '*  the  Lord's  anointed,"  and 
twice  rejected  witli  abhorrence  the  proposal  to  take  his  life,  when 
the  providence  of  God  had  placed  it  in  his  power,  saying :  "  Who 
can  stretch  forth  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed  and  be 
guiltless?"*  It  does  not  appear  that  Saul's  jealousy  of  David 
respected  himself  personally.  It  was  in  behalf  of  his  children 
that  he  feared  the  son  of  Jesse.  "  As  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse 
hveth  upon  the  ground,"  said  he  to  Jonathan,  "  thou  shalt  not  be 
established,  nor  thy  kingdom.  Wherefore  now  send  and  fetch 
him  unto  me,  for  he  shall  surely  die."'  The  oath  which  he 
exacted  of  David  in  the  wilderness  of  En-gcdi,  in  immediate 
view  of  the  fact  that  David  had  spared  his  own  hfe,  was  that  he 
would  not  cut  off  his  posterity.  "  And  now,  behold  I  know  well 
tjiat  thou  shalt  surely  be  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
shall  be  established  in  thine  hand.  Swear  now  unto  me  by  the 
Lord,  that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off  my  seed  after  me,  and  that  thou 

1  1  Sam.  13:  13,  14.  »  2  Sam.  7: 16.  •  1  Sam.  15:  23. 

*  1  Sam.  15:  28.  *  1  Sam.  26:  9.  •  1  Sam.  20:  Sh 
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wilt  not  destroy  my  name  out  of  my  fatlier's  house."  ^  The 
words  of  Samuel,  then ;  "  The  Lord  lialh  rent  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  from  thee  this  day,  and  hath  given  it  to  a  neighbor  of  thine 
that  is  better  than  thou,"  have  respect  to  Saul  and  David  as  the 
heads  of  two  lainilies.  The  Lord  had,  that  very  day,  in  his  de- 
clared purpose,  taken  the  kingdom  from  tlie  house  of  Saul,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  house  of  David. 

And  when  another  king  was  to  be  selected  in  place  of  Saul's 
house,  we  see  another  twofold  exercise  of  God's  prerogative. 
He  did  not  leave  llie  choice  to  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  to  his 
prophet,  but  retained  it  in  his  own  jjower ;  and  the  whole  matter 
was  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  in  a  remarkable 
manner  his  sovereignty.  The  elder  sons  of  Jesse  were  rejected 
one  by  one,  and  the  youngest,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  sheep,  was  chosen. 

Passing  now  to  the  time  when  David,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Saul's  house,  had  been  invested  with  the  sovereignty  over  all 
Israel,  we  find  him  also  placed  upon  probation  with  rei'erence  to 
his  posterity.  It  was  not  till  he  had  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Lord  through  a  long  period  of  years,  and  his  obedience  had  been 
subjected  to  a  thorough  trial,  that  he  received  the  memorable 
promise  recorded  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Samuel.  By  this  promise  the  kingdom  was  confirmed  to  his 
seed  forever.  "  The  Lord  telle th  thee  that  he  will  make  thee 
an  house.  And  when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep 
with  thy  fiithers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall 
proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  estaljfish  his  kingdom. 
He  shall  build  an  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  eslablisli  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom  forever.  I  will  be  to  him  a  fatlier>  and  ho 
shall  be  to  rne  a  son."  *  It  is  manifest  that  this  promise  respects 
not  Solomon  in  his  sim}dc  personahty,  but  Solomon  in  his  house. 
It  insures  the  kiugdoui  to  Solomon's  family  forever.  One  of  the 
ideas  included  in  the  words :  **  I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he 
shall  be  to  me  a  sou,"^  is  that  of  heirship,  and  the  good  indefea- 
sible title  connected  with  this.  It  is  not  Solomon  alone,  in  his 
individual  character,  whom  God  takes  into  tlie  relation  of  son^ 
ship,  but  Solomon's  royal  line,  including,  in  a  special  and  inconv 
municable  sense  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown),  the  Messiah,  to 
whom  this  line  extends,  and  in  whom  it  is  perpetuated  forever. 

1  1  Sam.  24:  20,  21.  2  y».  11— U. 
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But  there  was  yet  in  David's  mind  a  ground  of  solicitude  which 
the  Divine  promise  anticipates.  For  the  transgression  of  Saul 
his  family  had  been  rejected.  Might  not  the  same  thing  happen 
to  David's  house  through  l^e  iniquity  of  his  descendants  ?  This 
question  is  met  in  the  words  which  follow :  "  If  he  commit  ini- 
quity, I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the 
stripes  of  the  children  of  men :  but  my  mercy  shall  not  depart 
away  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before 
thee.  And  thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  estabUshed 
forever  before  thee :  thy  throne  shall  be  established  forever."  ^ 
The  precise  import  of  these  words  will  be  presently  considered 
at  large.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  they  contain  the  explicit 
assurance  that  the  prerogative  of  occupying  the  throne  of  Israel, 
however  its  actual  exercise  may  be  limited  through  the  iniquity 
of  David's  children,  shall  never  be  tramferred  to  another  family. 

We  have  seen  that  the  relation  of  David's  family  to  the  Mes- 
siah had  for  its  basis  an  immediate  act  of  Divine  sovereignty. 
It  remains  to  inquire  concerning  the  interior  nature  of  this  rela- 
tion. But,  before  we  proceed  directly  to  this  work,  it  seems 
necessary  to  consider  a  difficulty  which  has  probably  forced  itself 
upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  student  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  difficulty  is  this :  Admitting  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was,  in 
some  true  sense,  the  successor  of  David  on  the  throne  of  Ismel 
(according  to  the  declaration  of  the  angel  Gabriel :  "  The  Lord 
God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David"*),  how 
can  we  reconcile  with  the  promise  of  God  to  David :  "  Thine 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever  before  thee : 
thy  throne  shall  be  established  forever,"  the  historic  fact  that, 
for  several  centuries  preceding  the  advent  of  Christ,  David's 
posterity  were  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive ?  The  promise  seems  to  imply  a  continuous  succession  of 
kings  from  David's  family  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  By  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  i^  is  stated  with  still  greater  strength :  "  Thus 
saith  the  Lord ;  David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the 
throne  of  the  house  of  Israel ;"  *  and  it  is  made  more  explicit,  also, 
by  being  immediately  connected  with  a  similar  promise  to  the 
house  of  Levi :  "  Neither  shall  the  priests  the  Levites  want  a 
man  before  me  to  offer  burnt-offerings,  and  to  kindle  meat-offer- 
ings, and  to  do  sacrifice  continually."*  That  this  difficulty  was 
deeply  felt  by  the  ancient  servants  of  God  during  the  decline  of 

I  V«.  14—16.  «  Luke  1:  32.  »  Jer.  33: 17.  *  Jer.  33:  18. 
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the  theocracy,  is  manifest  from  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm,  which 
cannot,  with  any  probability,  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  period 
than  that  immediately  preceding  the  exile.  After  a  highly 
wrought  poetic  expansion  of  the  original  promise  to  David,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  draw  the  sad  contrast  between  this,  and  the 
existing  condition  of  David's  house.  "  But  thou  hast  cast  off 
and  abhorred,  thou  hast  been  wroth  with  thine  anointed.  Thou 
hast  made  void  the  covenant  of  thy  servant :  thou  hast  profaned 
his  crown  by  casting  it  to  the  ground,"  etc.^ 

The  general  principle  of  solution  for  this  difficulty  has  already 
been  indicated.  Although  God,  for  the  iniquity  of  David's  chil- 
dren, withdrew  from  them  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  he 
never  transferred  it  to  another  family,  but  reserved  it  for  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  who  was  to  be  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 
With  the  original  promise  God  had  connected  a  threatening: 
"  If  he  commit  iniquity,  1  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men, 
and  with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men."^  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  chastisement  were  left  undefined.  It  might  be 
carried  to  any  degree  of  severity  not  inconsistent  with  the  limit- 
ing clause :  *'  But  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  him,  as 
I  took  it  from  Saul,  whom  I  put  away  before  thee."  •  It  is  not 
necessary  to  assume  that  either  David  himself,  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made,  or  the  succeeding  prophets  before  the  cap- 
tivity who  referred  to  it,  understood  the  exact  limitation  of  the 
annexed  threatening.  That  was  one  of  the  "secret  things" 
reserved  for  a  future  providential  development.  It  was,  how- 
ever, entirely  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  chastisement  of  a 
line  of  kings  might  involve  their  actual  exclusion  from  the  throne 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  and  the  subjection  of  their  king- 
dom to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  When  Manasseh  was 
bound  in  fetters  and  carried  to  Babylon,*  no  one  would  think  of 
calling  this  a  violation  of  the  Divine  promise  to  David.  All 
would  see  that  it  was  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  annexed  threat- 
ening. But  if  an  individual  successor  of  David  might  be  deprived 
of  the  exercise  of  kingly  power,  why  not  the  line  of  succession, 
for  such  a  period  as  God  should  determine,  provided  only  that 
the  throne  was  made  sure,  in  the  final  issue,  to  David's  house? 
In  this  wide  and  general  sense  is  the  promise  interpreted  in  the 
hundred  and  thirty-second  Psalm.  "  The  Lord  hath  sworn  in 
truth  unto  David ;  he  will  not  turn  from  it ;  of  the  fruit  of  thy 

1  Vg.  38—45.        «  3  Sam.  7:  U.        «  2  Sam.  7:  15.         *  2  Chron.  33:  U. 
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body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne.  If  thy  children  will  keep  my 
covenant  and  my  testimony  that  I  shall  teach  them ;  their  chil- 
dren also  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  forevermore."  ^  In  the  prom- 
ise which  is  several  times  repealed  in  the  Old  Testament; 
**  that  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  always  before  me  in 
Jerusalem/'*  the  main  idea  is,  that  God  will  not  finally  alienate 
from  the  house  of  David  the  throne  of  Israel  by  giving  it  to  an- 
other family.  This  is  manifest  from  the  connection  in  which 
the  words  originally  occur :  "  Howbeit  1  will  not  take  the  whole 
kingdom  out  of  his  [Solomon's]  hand:  but  I  will  make  him 
prince  all  the  days  of  his  life  for  David  my  servant's  sake,  whom 
I  chose,  because  he  kept  my  commandments  and  my  statutes : 
but  I  will  take  the  kingdo.m  out  of  his  son's  hand,  and  will  give 
it  unto  thee  [Jeroboam],  even  ten  tribes.  And  imto  his  son  will 
I  give  one  tribe,  that  David  my  servant  may  have  a  light  ( Heb. 
«*^^: ,  lamp,  i.  e.  offspring ,  to  make  his  house  visible,  as  it  were, 
and  keep  it  in  view)  alway  before  me  in  Jerusalem,  the  city 
which  I  have  chosen  to  put  my  name  there."  • 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  already  referred  to, 
We  shall  find  that  the  prophet's  language,  strong  as  it  is,  assumes, 
nevertheless,  the  suspension  of  the  kingly  power  in  David's  fam- 
ily, and  the  captivity  of  the  nation  as  events  just  at  hand.  It 
was  uttered  near  the  close  of  Zedekiah's  reign,  while  the  king 
of  Babylon's  army  was  besieging  Jerusalem,  and  the  prophet 
himself  was  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison  which  wa%in  the 
king's  house.^  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  that  the  Chaldeans 
should  prevail  against  Judah,  and  carry  both  king  and  people 
into  captivity;  and  he  had  himself  several  years  before  fixed 
the  period  of  this  captivity  at  seventy  years.*  We  cannot,  in 
the  face  of  this  explicit  prophecy,  interpret  the  language  of  Jere- 
miah to  mean  that  there  shall  be  an  iminterrupted  succession  of 
kings  of  David's  line  exercising  royal  power  in  Jerusalem.  An 
examination  of  the  context  shows  that  he  has  reference  to  the 
preservation  of  David's  family  during  the  coming  calamities,  and 
its  future  restoration  to  the  kingly  oflice  in  the  person  of  the  Mes* 
siaJii  He  first  predicts  the  restoration  of  Judah  and  Israel  to 
their  own  land  after  their  captivity,'  and  then  adds :  "  Behold 
the  days  come^  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  perform  that  good 

i  Vs.  11,  12.  «  1  Kings  11:  36.  15:  4.  2  Kings  8:  19.  Ps.  132:  \7, 

•  1  Kings  11:  34 — 36;     *  Jer.  32:  1,  2,  compared  with  33:  1. 

*  Jer.  25:  11,  18.  •  Jer  33:  6—13. 
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thing  which  I  have  promised  uuto  the  house  of  Israel  and  to  the 
house  of  Judah.  In  those  days,  and  at  that  time,  will  I  cause 
the  Branch  of  righteousness  to  grow  up  unto  David ;  and  he  shall 
execute  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land.  In  those  days 
shall  Judah  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell  safely;  and 
this  is  the  name  wherewith  she  shall  be  called,  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness."  *  The  "  Branch  of  righteousness "  which  is  to 
grow  up  unto  David  is  undeniably  the  Messiah.*  It  is  under 
his  reign  that  "  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Jerusalem  shall  dwell 
safely."  Then  follow  immediately  the  words  already  quoted: 
"  For  thus  saith  the  Lord ;  David  shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  ■  which  is  twice  repeated 
with  a  solemn  asseveration :  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  If  ye  can 
break  my  covenant  of  the  day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  day  and  night  in  their  season ;  then 
may  also  my  covenant  be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  • 
he  should  not  have  a  son  to  reign  upon  his  throne ;  and  with  the 
Levites  the  priests,  my  ministers."  * 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  prophet  saw  this  glorious  era 
in  its  chronological  connections.  It  was  the  Messiah's  day  itself 
which  he  saw,  and  not  its  location  in  time.  Here  the  remarits 
of  Barnes  on  the  character  and  nature  of  prophecy  are  altogether 
in  place :  "  From  tliis  view  it  also  follows  that  the  prophecies 
are  usually  to  be  regarded  as  seen  in  space  and  not  in  time ;  or, 
in  othe#  words,  the  time  would  not  be  accurately  and  definitely 
marked.  They  would  describe  the  order,  or  the  succession  of 
events ;  but  between  them  there  might  be  a  considerable,  and 
an  unmeasured  interval  of  time.  In  illustration  of  this  we  may 
refer  to  the  idea  which  has  been  so  ofteii  presented  already  — 
the  idea  of  a  landscape.  When  one  is  placed  in  an  advanta- 
geous position  to  view  a  landscape,  he  can  mark  distinctly  the 
order  of  the  objects,  the  succession,  the  grouping.  He  can  tell 
what  objects  appear  to  him  to  lie  near  each  other;  or  what  are 
apparently  in  juxtaposition.  But  all  who  look  at  such  a  land- 
scape know  very  well  that  there  are  objects  which  the  eye  can- 

1  Jer.  33:  14—16. 

2  Compare  Isa.  11:  1.  Jer.  23:  5.  Zcch.  3:  8.    The  Messiah  is  a  branch  or  scion 
from  the  stem  or  stump  of  David's  house,  which  is  here  compared  to  an  ancient 
tree  which  has  gone  to  decay,  and  of  which  only  the  root  is  left  alive  under  ground- ' 
The  very  term  contains  an  exact  and  striking  prophecy  of  the  condition  of  Da* 
Vid's  royal  line  at  the  advent  of  Christ. 

»  Jer.  53:  17.  *  Jer.  38:  20,  21,  25,  26. 
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not  take  in,  and  which  will  not  be  exhibited  by  any  description. 
For  example,  hills  in  the  distant  view  may  seem  to  be  nea^  eacli 
other ;  one  may  seem  to  rise  just  back  of  the  other,  and  they  may 
appear  to  constitute  parts  of  the  same  mountain  range,  and  yet 
between  them  there  may  be  wide  and  fertile  vales,  the  extent  of 
which  the  eye  cannot  measure,  and  which  the  mind  may  be 
wholly  unable  to  conjecture.  It  has  no  means  of  measuring  the 
distance,  and  a  description  of  the  whole  scene  as  it  appeared  to 
the  observer  would  convey  no  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  inter- 
Tals.  So  in  the  prophecies.  Between  the  events-seen  in  vision 
there  may  be  long  intervals,  and  the  length  of  those  intervals 
the  prophet  may  have  left  us  no  means  of  determining."  *  The 
chronological  position  of  such  prophecies  must,  as  he  aflerwarda 
remarks, ''  be  determined  either  by  the  actual  admeasurement  an 
the  events  occur;  or  by  direct  revelation  either  made  to  the 
prophet  himself,  or  to  some  other  prophet."  This  view  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy  derives  strong  confirmation  from  a  considera- 
tion  of  the  tcses  which  it  subserves  in  the  economy  of  redemption. 
These  are  plainly,  not  to  gratify  our  curiosity  by  enabling  us  to 
arrange  beforehand  the  events  of  history  in  their  exact  chronolog- 
ical order  and  extent ;  but,  Jirst^  before  its  fulfilment,  to  sustain 
and  animate  God's  people  in  the  dark  periods  of  their  history  by 
holding  out  to  them  the  promise  of  a  bright  future ;  secondly^  af\er 
its  fulfilment,  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  God's  word  as  a  true 
Divine  revelation,  and  in  all  its  remaining  unfulfilled  promises. 

The  sum  of  the  argument,  then,  under  this  head,  is,  that  the 
covenant  with  David,  now  under  consideration,  conferred  upon 
his  family  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  throne  of  Israel  for  all 
coming  ages,  while  the  annexed  threatening  left  God  at  liberty 
to  chastise  both  the  nation  and  its  reigning  family  in  any  way 
and  to  any  extent  not  involving  the  final  rejection  of  David's 
house. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  directly  the  interior  nature  of  the 
relation  between  David's  family  and  the  Messiah.  The  prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Testament  declare,  as  we  have  seen,  that  David's 
throne  shall  be  established  forever ;  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes* 
tament  affirm  that  these  prophecies  are  fulfilled  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth :  "  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  his 
lather  David.     And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for* 

^  Introduction  to  Commentiiry  on  Isaiah,  \  7,  UL  5. 
Vol.  XL  No.  42.  27 
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6ver ;  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  ^  He  himself 
claimed  to  be  the  promised  king  of  David's  line,  when  he  pub- 
licly entered  Jerusalem  riding  upon  an  ass,  allowed  the  multi- 
tudes to  spread  their  garments  before  him  in  the  way,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  kingly  dignity,  and  approved  of  the  shouts  of  the 
children  in  the  temple,  when  they  said :  "  Hosanna  to  the  Son 
of  David."  *  In  what  sense,  then,  is  he  the  successor  of  David 
and  his  sons  upon  the  throne  of  Israel  ? 

Here  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  that  we  apprehend  correctly 
the  nature  of  both  David's  kingdom  and  the  "kingdom  of  heaven" 
established  by  Christ  If  the  views  entertained  by  many  con- 
cerning the  former  kingdom,  are  low  and  unworthy,  there  are 
afioat  in  the  religious  world  ideas  respecting  the  latter  which  are 
more  ethereal  and  romantic  than  scriptural.  The  combined  efiect 
of  these  errors  is  to  hide  from  View  the  essential  unity  of  these 
two  kingdoms  upon  which  the  word  of  God  so  strongly  insists. 
What  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  will  be  included  in  the 
following  propositions : 

L  Tke  primary  element  of  David's  kingdom  teas  the  visible 
cJmrch  qf  God,  That  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  advent  of 
Christ,  God  had  a  visible  chiurch  in  the  world,  will  hardly  be 
denied  by  any  one.  If  this  did  not  shine  forth  from  every  page 
of  inspiration  with  such  clearness  as  to  need  no  demonstration, 
it  could  be  abundantly  established  from  the  words  of  the  A^^ostle 
Paul :  "  And  this  I  say,  That  the  covenant  which  was  confirmed 
before  of  God  in  Christ,  the  law  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should  make  the  prom- 
ise of  none  eflcct.  For  if  the  inheritance  be  of  the  law,  it  is  no 
more  of  promise:  but  God  gave  it  to  Abraham  by  promise. 
Wherefore,  then,  serveth  the  law?  It  was  added  because  of 
tmnsgressious,  till  tlie  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise 
was  made."  •  "  It  was  added"  to  the  Abrahamic  covenant  for  a 
special  purpose  —  *'  because  of  transgres.sions ;"  and  for  a  limited 
period  —  "till  the  seed  sho\ild  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made."  It  does  not  then  aiinul  this  covenant  and  take  its  place. 
Hather  did  the  Abrahamic  covenant  interpenetrate  the  Mosaic 
as  a  life-giving  principle.  It  was  its  redemptive,  and  therefore 
its  main,  element.     Without  the  principle  of  faith  contained  in 

1  Luko  1:  32,  33. 

^  Matt.  21:  7 — 16 ;  and  the  parallel  passages  in  the  other  Qotpels. 

»  Gal.  3:  17—19. 
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the  Abrahamic  covenant,  the  Mosaic  economy  would  have  been, 
from  the  beginning,  just  what  the  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  day 
made  it  by  eliminating  from  it  this  principle  —  a  dead  mass  of 
meats,  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances ;"  * 
"weak  and  beggarly  elements;"*  a  "letter"  that  "killeth,"  and 
not  a  "spirit"  that  "giveth  life."*  The  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, and  conditioned  upon  faith  alone,  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
soul  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy,  while  the  Mosaic  economy  was 
only  the  body  wherewith  God  was  pleased  for  a  limited  period 
to  clothe  it  The  church  was  embodied  in  the  State,  not  anni-  ^ 
hilated  by  it  Ahd  it  was  embodied,  not  as  an  incidental  and 
subordinate  element,  but  as  the  great  central  principle,  to  which 
everything  else  was  made  subservient  The  State  existed  for 
the  church,  not  the  church  for  th^  State.  It  was  because  the 
kingdom  of  David  embosomed  in  itself  the  divinely  appointed 
institutions  of  religion — that  is  to  say,  th^  church  of  God  as  a 
visible  organization  —  that  God  conferred  upon  it  such  preemi- 
nence above  all  other  kingdoms, and  gave  to  it  such" exceeding 
great  and  precious  promises."  These  promises  were  not  msuie 
to  the  Israelites  in  a  merely  political  capacity,  as  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  which  God  chose  to  regard  with  especial 
favor,  but  to  the  Israelites  as  the  true  visible  church  of  God. 

But  David  tvas,  as  we  have  seen,  the  divinely  appointed  head 
of  Israel  He  was,  therefore,  the  esirthly  head  of  God's  visible 
church.  The  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  surround- 
ing nations,  who  sought  .to  destroy  Israel,  were  wars  for  the  pre- 
servation and  enlargement  of  God's  earthly  kingdom.  His  vic- 
tories were  victories  in  behalf  of  the  truth ;  for,  under  that  econ- 
omy, the  cause  of  the  truth  was  identified  with  the  cause  of  the 
Israelites,  the  divinely  constituted  depositaries  of  God's  truth. 
Here  it  is  necessary  that  we  guard  against  a  narrow  and  exclu- 
sive view  of  the  instrumentalities  employed  by  God  in  different 
ages  for  the  perpetuation  and  enlargement  of  his  cause  in  the 
world.  These  instrumentalities  must  always  be  in  harmony 
with  the  outward  form  of  his  kingdom,  and  must  vary  as  that 
form  varies.  By  the  Mosaic  institutions  God  was  pleased  to 
give  to  his  church  a  national  and  political,  not,  as  afterwards,  an 
ecumenical  and  purely  spiritual  form.  Under  such  a  national 
form,  conflicts,  sword  in  hand,  with  the  surrounding  nations  were 
altogether  in  place;  and  in  the  direction  and  issue  of  these  con- 

1  Heb.  9:  10.  «  Gal.  4:  9.  »  2  Cor.  3:  6. 
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flicts  God  displayed  in  a  glorious  manner  his  supremacy  and 
infinite  perfections,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  truth  and 
the  instruction  of  all  coming  ages. 

Let  this  truth,  then,  be  remembered,  that  the  primary  element 
of  David's  kingdom  was  the  visible  church  of  God;  and  that 
David,  being  by  Divine  appointment  the  earthly  head  of  Israel, 
was  also  the  earthly  head  of  the  church  embosomed  in  Israel 

II.  Christ  is,  in  a  true  and  proper  sense,  the  head  and  king  of 
the  visible  cku/rch.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  of  our  readers  will 
deny  this  proposition ;  but  there  is  danger  that  some  may  ethe- 
realize  its  meaning  till  it  becomes  a  very  tenuous  and  unsub- 
stantial idea.  To  avoid  error  here,  it  is  necessary  tliat  we  care- 
fully distinguish  between  the  invisible  reign  of  Christ  in  th« 
hearts  of  his  true  disciples,  and  his  visible  kingdom  in  the  world. 
His  invisible  kingdom  (which  is,  of  necessity,  above  the  sphere 
of  human  organizatioijs,  and  administered  by  him  alone)  consists 
of  all  who  have  a  vital  union  with  him  by  fieuth ;  his  visible  king- 
dom is  the  entire  body  of  those  who  are  associated  together  as 
his  professed  disciples.  That  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  has 
for  its  main  end  the  advancement  of  the  inward  work  of  grace 
in  men's  hearts,  is  a  tnith  which  shines  by  its  own  light  StiU, 
it  must  not  be  confounded  with  this  work.  It  is  an  earthly 
organization  established  by  God*s  direction;  carried  on  in  its 
outward  form  by  human  instrumentalities ;  and,  as  sifth,  liable 
to  errors,  abuses  and  false  membership.  "  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon appellations,"  says  Dr.  John  M.  Mason,  "by  which  she  [the 
church]  is  there  [in  the  New  Testament]  distinguished,  is, '  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  This  can  be  but  one ;  or  else  it  would  not 
be  a  kingdom,  and  the  kingdom,  but  several.  And  this  one  must 
be  visible,  because  its  ordinances  are  administered  by  visible 
agency.^  Nay,  it  is  only  as  visible,  that  it  admits  of  the  exercise 
of  any  part  of  its  government  by  men.  The  church  invisible, 
which  eludes  every  human  sense  and  faculty,  cannot  be  the 
object  of  human  functions.  And,  to  preclude  mistake  in  this 
matter,  our  Lord  informs  us  that  his  kingdom,  while  in  the  world, 
shall,  like  other  kingdoms,  have  false  as  well  as  true  subjects. 
That  hypocrites  shall  so  intermingle  with  saints  as  to  render 
their  separation  in  the  present  life  impossible  by  any  means 
which  will  not  exterminate  both.  Such  is  the  manifest  import 
of  the  parable  of  the  'tares,*  Matt.  13:  24—30."*    And  again: 

I  Matt  16: 19.  28: 19, 20.  John  20: 21—23.        «  Essays  on  the  Church.  Na  1. 
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•*  The  Scriptures,  the  Sabbath,  the  solemn  assembly,  the  sacra- 
ments, the  ministry ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  system  of  instituted 
worship,  is  visible.  Now,  is  it  not  a  most  incredible  thing,  that 
the  church  and  the  ordinances  committed  to  her,  should  be  of 
opposite  natures  ?  Or  rather,  that  the  ordinances  should  have  a 
soUd,  external  existence,  and  the  church  to  which  they  are  given, 
•no  such  existence  at  all !  A  visible  Bible)  visible  ministry,  visi- 
ble worship,  visible  sacraments,  visible  discipline,  and  no  visible 
church  I  Nothing  but  a  phantom,  a  metaphysical  idea,  as  the 
repositary  of  God's  truth  and  institutions  I "  *  And  once  more, 
commenting  on  the  words  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  Now  ye  are 
the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular,"  he  says :  "  The 
question  is,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  *  the  body  of  Christ  ? ' 
That  it  signifies  a  whoky  is  as  plain  as  that  words  signify  any- 
thing. Then,  what  whole  ?  Not  the  church  at  Corinth,  fiir  less 
a  particular  congregation,  unless  the  commission  of  the  apostles, 
and  the  use  of  spiritual  gifts,  extend  no  further.  Not  the  church 
of  the  elect;  for  there  are  no  'schisms'  in  that  body,  as  such, 
A  schism  which  cannot  be  perceived  is  no  schism ;  and  the  mo- 
ment you  render  it  perceptible,  you  are  in  the  visible  church." 
,  .  .  "  It  can  be  no  .other  than  what  we  have  called  the  Visible 
Church  Catholic  "* 

Over  this  **  Visible  Church  Catholic"  the  Lord  Jesus  reigns  in 
a  true  and  proper  sense.  That  he  exercised  the  prerogatives  of 
her  king  while  he  remained  on  earth  is  certain.  All  the  ordi- 
nances peculiar  to  the  New  Testament  economy  are  of  his  direct 
appointment  He  selected  the  primitive  preachers  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  endowed  them  with  miraculous  powers.  Was  it'then 
by  his  ascent  to  heaven  from  the  Mount  of  Olives  that  he  vacated 
the  throne  ?  The  Scriptural  account  of  his  ascension  is  the  very 
reverse  of  this,  "  So  then  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  them, 
he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  •  In  what  character  did  he  sit  down  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  except  that  of  supreme  Head  of  his  church,  and  that  he 
might  administer  the  government  of  the  world  for  her  good? 
**  Who  is  gone,"  says  the  Apostle  Peter,  "  into  heaven,  and  is  on 
the  right  hand  of  God;  angels,  and  authorities,  and  powers  being 
made  subject  unto  him.""*  And  a^in:  **  Therefore,  let  all  the 
house  of  Israel  know  assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same 

1  Essays  on  the  Cbvrch.  No.  1.  >  Ibid. 

*  Mark  16:  19.  «  1  Pet.  3:  22. 
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Jesus  whom  ye  Jiave  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ."  *  Jesus 
himself,  immediately  before  his  ascension,  asserted  his  kingly 
power  over  his  visible  church,  and  its  perpetuation  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  in  the  strongest  and  most  explicit  language.  "  And 
Jesus  came,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  , 
Son,  and  of  the  Hojiy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  conmianded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  *  The  original  words 
here  rendered,  "  teach  all  nations,"  mean  Uterally,  "  make  disdl* 
pies  of  all  nations ;"'  and  this*  we  know,  from  the  apostoUc  mode 
of  procedure,  included  the  idea  of  gathering  all  nations,  so  far  as 
they  could  be  brought  to  receive  the  Gospel,  into  the  visible 
church.  It  was,  then,  in  the  work  of  estabhshing  over  all  the 
earth  his  visible  church,  through  which,  as  an  instrumentality, 
he  carries  forward  his  invisible  work  of  grace  in  men's  hearts, 
that  Christ  enjoined  upon  the  apostles  (and,  by  necessary  impU- 
cation,  upon  all  his  ministers  "even  unto  the  end  of  the  world") 
that  they  should  teach  men  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  he 
had  commanded  them,  and  promised  his  presence  with  them  to 
•the  end  of  time. 

We  must  not  sufier  our  Lord's  personal  absence  from  his  visi- 
ble church  to  obscure  the  great  and  glorious  truth  that  he  re- 
mains, in  a  true  and  proper  sense,  her  Head  and  King.  If  earthly 
monarchs,  in  furthering  the  interests  of  their  kingdoms,  can  be 
personally  absent  from  their  dominions  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time^without  vacating  the  throne,  much  more  can  the  King  of 
kings.  He  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  because  that  is  the 
most  suitable  position  from  which  to  administer  "  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  with  which  the  Father  has  solemnly  invested  him.  In 
the  ascension  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  has  made  good  to  the 
churches  the  loss  of  his  personal  presence.  "  I  will,"  said  he  in 
reference  to  his  departure,  "  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever."* 
And  again :  "  I  have  yet  many  tilings  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now.  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth 
is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth."*  In  this  glorious 
vicegerent  his  people  have  all  that  they  need.     They  want  no 

1  Acts  2:  36.  '  Matt  28:  18—20.  *  (iadt^ivQaxi  ntbra  rd  tdt^tj, 

«  John  14: 16.         «  John  16: 12, 13. 
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earthly  head  to  be  lord  over  their  faith,  and  he  has  appointed  no 
such  head.  It  was  the  Comforter  whom  he  promised  to  guide 
them  into  all  the  truth,  not  some  "  sovereign  pontiff,"  to  thrust 
upon  them  his  pretended  infaUible  decisions. 

III.  T/ie  church  of  t/ie  Old  Testament  is  identical  wiilt  that  of 
the  New.  Here  we  might  adduce  the  unanswerable  argnment 
of  Che  author  whose  words  have  been  already  quoted,  that  there 
are  numerous  promises  made  to  the  Jewish  chiurch,  in  her  pubhc 
capacity,  which  can  be  fulfilled  only  to  the  C/tristian  church, 
such  as  the  following :  "  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising  —  the  abundance  of  the 
sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee;  the  forces  of  the  Grentiles 
shall  come  unto  thee."^  But  we  prefer  to  exhibit  the  direct 
proof  from  the  words  of  inspiration. 

The  Apostle  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  introduces 
an  extended  argnment  to  show  that  .the  Abrahamic  covenant 
was  not  annulled  by  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  Law ;  but  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  covenant  under  which  all  believers  are  now 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  to  the  promise :  '*  In  thy  seed 
shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  which  promise  is 
fulfilled  in  Christ 

FirU ;  the  Mosaic  law  did  not  annul  the  covenant  made  with 
Abraham.  "  And  this  I  say,  that  the  covenant  which  was  con- 
firmed before  of  God  in  Christ,"  —  Christ  being  the  substance 
of  the  blessings  which  it  pro\nised — "the  law,  which  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  cannot  disannul,  that  it  should 
make  the  promise  of  none  effect."  *  The  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham, then,  wi^  standing  in  tlie  Apostle's  day,  and  it  is  standing 
now. 

Secondly;  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  that  under 
which  all  believers  are  now  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and  heirs  to 
the  promise :  **  In  thy  seed  shall  all  tlie  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  "  Know  ye  therefore,  that  they  which  are  of  faith, 
the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham.  And  the  Scripture,  fore- 
seeing that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith,  preached 
before  the  Gospel  unto  Abmham,  saying,  In  thee  shall  all  nations 
be  blessed.  So  then  they  which  be  of  faith  are  blessed  with 
fidthful  Abmham."  • 

Thirdly;  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  is  fulfilled  in  Christ 
"  Christ  hatli  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made 

J  Isa.  60: 3,  Sj  quoted  in  Essay  1.  n^      »  QaL  3: 17.  »  GaL  3:  7—9. 
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a  ciirse  for  us :  for  it  is  written,  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth 
on  a  tree :  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might  come  on  the  Gren- 
tiles  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of 
the  Spirit  through  faith."  *  And  again :  "  If  ye  be  Christ's,  then 
are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise/' ' 

This  reasoning  is  absolutely  conclusive  for  the  unity  of  the 
church  in  all  ages.  It  was  in  and  through  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  th^t  God  established  his  visible  church  in  the 
world.  The  covenant  remaining  unchanged,  the  church,  of 
which  the  covenant  is  the  soul  and  centre,  remains  unchanged 
also.  The  outward  rite  of  circumcision  was  not  e^ential  to  the 
covenant  That  was  added  several  years  afterwards,  as  some- 
thing suitable,  indeed,  but  not  essential.  Much  less  was  the 
livery  of  the  Mosaic  law  essential,  which  was  superadded,  afler 
the  lapse  of  more  than  four  hundred  years.  Of  these  additions, 
the  former,  the  rite  of  circumcision,  might  J!>e  changed,  and 
the  latter,  the  Mosaic  law,  abrogated,  without  affecting  the 
covenant  itself;  for,  beyond  contradiction,  what  has  been  added 
to  a  covenant  already  valid,  may  be  changed  or  taken  away  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  original  autliority,  without  injury  to  its 
validity. 

But  the  same  Apostle  introduces  another  chain  of  argiunenta* 
tion,  the  entire  force  of  which  rests  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
unity  of  the  church  under  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He 
compares  the  Jewish  church  to  an  olive-tree,  from  which  tlie 
unbelieving  Jews  are  broken  off,  and  into  which  the  beheving 
Gentiles  are  grafted.  "  And  if  some  of  the  brancJ^s,"  he  says, 
"  be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a  wijd  olive-tree,  ^rt  graffed  in 
among  them,  and  with  them  partakest  of  tbe  root  and  fatness  of 
the  oUve-tree ;  boast  not  thyself  against  the  branches.  But  if 
thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  tliee."' 
"  Thou,"  the  Gentile,  "  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee." 
Then  the  gobd  old  olive-tree  which  God  planted  in  Abraham's 
day,  was  not  dug  up  by  the  roots  at  Christ's  advent,  that  it  might 
give  place  to  a  new  olive-tree,  but  the  believing  Gentiles  were 
grafted  into  it;  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  original  promise  to 
Abraham :  "  In  thee  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed." 
From  Abraham  to  the  trump  of  the  archangel  there  is  one 
ohve-tree,  of  which  Christ  is  the  root,  and  all  behevers  are  its 
branches. 

1  GaL  8: 18, 14.  «  Gal.  8;  29.  »  Rom.  11: 17, 18. 
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IV.  Christ  is,  in  a  true  and  proper  sense,  the  successor  of  David 
on  the  thratte  of  Israel  If  we  abide  by  the  words  of  the  angel 
Gabriel :  ^  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  him  the  throne  of  hw 
&ther  David,"  the  question  is  settled  without  further  discussion. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  kingdom  of  which  David  was  the 
earthly  head,  is  for  substance  the  same  as  that  over  which  Christ 
reigns  at  the  right  hand  of  God  Had  God's  church  been  only 
an  incidental  and  subordinate  appendage  to  David's  kingdom, 
then,  indeed,  would  the  case  have  been  different  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  visible  church  was  its  primary  element  It  was, 
therefore,  the  element  from  which  it  took  its  character  as  a  pecu- 
liar kingdom ;  the  element  in  and  through  which  alone  could  be 
fulfilled  the  promise :  '*  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be 
established  forever  before  thee :  thy  throne  shall  be  established 
forever." 

It  is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view  that  Christ  is  the  head  of 
the  visible  church  in  a  higher  sense  than  was  David.  Christ  is 
David's  "root"  and  "Lord"  by  whom  "were  all  things  created, 
that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible." 
He  is  "before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist;  and  he 
is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  church ;  who  is  the  beginning,  the 
first-bom  from  the  dead ;  that  in  all  things  he  might  have  the 
preeminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Fatheiv  that  in  him  should  all 
illness  dwell."*  As  such  he  is  "  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church,  which  is  his  Iwdy,"  *  in  a  high  and  incommunicable  sense* 
But  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  Christ's  being  also,  as  the  same 
Scriptures  teach,  the  "offspring"  and  "son"  of  David,  and,  as 
such,  his  successor,  in  a  true  and  proper  sense,  on  the  throne  of 
IsraeL  As  the  lower  sense  does  not  exclude  the  liigher,  so 
neither  does  the  higher,  the  lower.  There  is  a  common  idea 
belonging  to  the  office  of  both  David  and  Christ  Each  was,  by 
Divine  appointment,  constituted  the  head  of  his  visible  church, 
the  former  with  limited  powers  and  prerogatives,  such  as  are 
competent  to  a  mere  man ;  the  latter  with  a  plenary  investiture 
of  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  for  which  his  Divine 
nature  qualified  him. 

Nor  is  it  any  valid  objection  to  this  view  that  Christ  adminis- 
ters his  kingdom  under  another  outward  form.  Let  us  look  at 
the  nature  and  extent  of  this  change. 

The  initiatory  rite  of  admission  to  the  church  was,  under 

»  Col.  1:  15—19.  «  Eph.  I:  22,  23. 
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David,  circumcision ;  under  Christ,  it  is  baptism.  But  circum- 
cision was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  original  covenant  with 
Abraham,  for  it  was  added  to  the  covenant  several  years  after 
its  original  establishment  It  is  manifest  that  what  could  be 
added  to  the  covenant  could  also  be  taken  away  or  changed, 
without  affecting  its  validity.  We  hold,  as  a  truth  admitting  of 
clear  demonstration,  that  the  rite  of  baptism  has,  by  Divine 
appointment,  taken  the  place  of  circumcision. 

Again ;  Christ  has  set  aside  the  whole  Mosaic  ritual,  and  what 
was  closely  interwoven  with  this,  the  national  character  of  the 
church,  to  make  room  for  an  ecumenical  and  more  spiritual  form. 
But  the  Mosaic  ritual  was,  as  we  have  seen,  superadded  at  a 
later  date  for  special  and  temporary  ends,  "  till  the  seed  should 
come  to  whom  the  promise  was  made."*  Jesus  Christ,  the 
promised  seed,  having  come,  its  abolition  foUowed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  And  with  regard  to  the  ecumenical  form  which 
Christ  has  given  to  his  church  —  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  —  that  was  one  of  the 
original  provisions  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  "  In  thee  shall 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  —  this  is  the  original 
broad  foundation  of  God's  church.  Did  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
as  administered  by  Christ,  embrace  anything  less  than  the  whole 
world,  it  would  not  rest  on  the  primitive  platform. 

Finally ;  Christ  administers  his  government  from  a  heavenly, 
and  not  from  an  earthly,  throne.  But  this  change  naturally  con- 
nects itself,  as  we  have  seen,  with  his  Divine  nature.  He  is  not 
only  the  son  of  David,  but  al^o,  in  a  high  and  inconununicable 
sense,  the  Son  of  God ;  and,  as  such,  it  is  suitable  that  his  throne 
should  be  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father. 

The  changes  that  have  been  enumerated  respect  only  the  out- 
ward form  of  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  not  its  inward  substance. 
Its  great  foundation  principles  remain  the  same  through  all 
generations,  and  in  them  lies  its  unity  under  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  Jesus  Christ  has,  in  a  true  and  proper  sense, 
received  "  the  throne  of  his  father  David,"  for  he  has  received 
that  "kingdom  of  heaven"  of  which  David  was,  by  Divine 
appointment,  the  visible  earthly  head. 

We  are  now  in  a  right  position  to  understand  and  interpret 
that  large  section  of  the  Messianic  prophecies  which  is  based  on 

1  GaL  S:  19. 
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the  original  covenant  with  David's  family  that  has  been  under 
consideration.  This  includes,  among  other  Psalms,  the  second 
and  seventy-second;  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah;  the  thir- 
tieth chapter  of  Jeremiah  with  the  two  following ;  the  thirty- 
fourth,  thirty-sixth,  and  thirty-seventh  chapters  of  Ezekiel ;  and 
many  other  passages  scattered  throughout  both  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  prophets,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enume- 
rate. The  fundamental  idea  in  all  these  prophecies  is  the  per- 
petuity of  David's  kingdom,  and  its  final  ascendency  over  all  the 
earth.  The  principal  point  of  difference,  when  we  compare  them 
among  themselves,  is  that  some  of  them,  as  the  two  Psalms 
above  named,  take  no  notice  of  the  intervening  depression  of 
David's  family,  while  .in  others  this  is  a  very  prominent  feature 
of  the  portraiture.  This  is  to  be  explained  from  the  difierent 
positions  which  these  passages  hold  in  the  chain  of  Messianio 
prophecy.  The  second  Psalm,  for  example,  was  written  while 
the  theocracy  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  glory,  assaulted  by  power- 
ful foes,  yet  always  prevaihng  against  them.  That  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  should  here  have  brought  to  view  the  future  depression 
of  David's  kingdom,  would  have  been  altogether  unnatural  and 
out  of  place.  He  exhibits  only  its  Divinely' sustained  and  imper- 
ishable vigor.  It  is  a  kingdom  that  must  triumph  over  all 
assaults,  because  God  has  established  it,  and  given  to  its  Divinely 
constituted  head,  the  family  of  David,  the  heathen  for  an  inherit-* 
ance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 

But  there  are  other  Messianic  prophecies  of  the  class  now 
under  consideration,  such  as  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
which  were  written  during  the  wane  of  the  Jewish  power ;  and 
these  contain,  as  is  natural,  intimations  of  a  further  depression ; 
a  hewing  down,  so  to  speak,  of  David's  royal  tree,  out  of  whose 
root  shall  arise,  at  a  future  day,  the  promised  Messiah. 

Others,  again,  were  written  at  the  beginning  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  or  under  the  full  pressure  of  its  calamities,  when  the 
children  of  David,  to  whom  God  had  confirmed  the  kingdom  for- 
ever, had  been  violently  thirst  from  the  throne  of  their  ances* 
tors,  with  no  prospect  of  speedy  restoration.  Such  prophecies 
always  abound  with  promises  of  a  future  restoration  of  Davids 
throne 'in  the  person  of  Vie  Messiah. 

If,  now,  we  leave  out  of  view  the  primary  element  of  David's 
kingdom,  and  that  which  alone  gave  to  it  the  high  prerogative 
of  perpetuity  and  universal  dominion,  the  visible  church  of 
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God  embosoined  in  it,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing, in  the  interpretation  of  prophecies  of  this  class,  one  of  the 
two  following  methods. 

First,  we  may  say  that  some  parts  of  them  refer  wholly  to 
Christ,  and  others  wholly  to  David  and  his  family,  all  real  con- 
nection between  David's  kingdom  and  that  of  Christ  being  ex- 
cluded. If  we  attempt  to  carry  this  principle  through  the  entire 
web  of  these  Messianic  prophecies,  assigning  some  parts  to 
Christ  alone,  and  others  to  David  alone  (since  it  is  clearer  than 
daylight  that  all  which  they  contain  cannot  be  applied  to  Christ 
himself),  we  shall  soon  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of 
difficulties  from  which  no  Ariadne's  thread  of  legitimate  exegesis 
can  extricate  us.  Our  only  expedient  will  be  to  break  through 
its  walls  by  main  force  in  defiance  of  all  laws  of  interpretation. 

Seamdfy^  we  may  say  that  they  refer  to  David  and  his  king- 
dom onfy  as  topical  of  Christ,  the  real  reference  being  to  Christ 
alone.  But  if  David's  kingdom  did  not  include  in  itself  the  visi- 
ble church  of  God  as  its  main  element,  the  element  from  which 
it  received  its  distinctive  character,  then  it  has  perished  utterly 
and  forever.  The  Messiah's  kingdom  is  not  the  restoration  and 
enlargement  of  David's  kingdom  so  often  promised  in  these  pro- 
phecies ;  but  it  is  wholly  another  kingdom.  If  we  attempt  to 
carry  this  principle  through  the  Messianic  prophecies  which  are 
based  on  the  original  covenant  with  David  and  his  family,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  again  at  war  with  their  plainest  declarations 
concerning  the  relation  of  David's  kingdom  to  that  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  promise  is  not :  '*  Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall 
be  a  type  of  a  kingdom  that  shall  be  established  forever ;"  but : 
"Thine  house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever 
before  thee ;  thy  throne  shall  be  established  forever." 

But  as  soon  as  we  admit  the  essential  identity  of  David's 
kingdom  with  that » of  Christ,  all  becomes  plain  and  natumL 
The  kingdom  over  which  David  presides  is  the  true  kingdom 
of  God ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it  shall  be  established  forever,  with 
David's  ofispring  on  the  throne.  The  magnificent  promises 
made  to  David  concerning  his  house,  have  respect  to  his  entire 
royal  line  from  Solomon  to  Christ,  taken  as  a  whole,  not  to  Solo- 
mon alone,  or  to  Solomon  and  his  successors  on  the  earthly 
throne  of  Israel;  and  they  are  promises  which  have  for  their 
ground  the  appointment-of  David's  family  to  the  headship  of  the 
visible  church. 
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In  interpretiiig  the  promise  of  God  to  David  by  Nathan,  and 
the  numerous  subsequent  prophecies  that  are  based  upon  it,  we 
must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  two  opposite  extremes  of  exchiding 
the  descendants  of  David  who  succeeded  him  on  the  earthly 
throne,  and  of  limiting  our  view  to  them.  The  promise :  "  And 
when  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers, 
I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy 
bowels,  and  1  will  establish  his  kingdom.  He  shall  btiild  an 
house  for  my  name,"  manifestly  refers  to  Sdlomon ;  the  words 
which  immediately  follow :  "  And  I  will  establish  the  throne  of 
his  kingdom  forever,"  show  that  the  reference  is  not  to  Solomon 
in  his  simple  personality,  but  to  Solomon  as  the  head,  after 
David,  of  a  royal  line  that  is  to  be  perpetuated  forever.  In  one 
word,  it  is  to  the  headship  of  the  visible  church  that  these  prom* 
ises  are  made ;  and  since  this  headship  includes  a  hne  of  earthly 
kings  (exiled  indeed  for  a  period  from  the  throne,  as  a  chastise- 
ment for  its  sins,  but  not  finally  rejected),  and  terminating  in 
Christ  the  King  of  kings,  it  follows  that  a  series  of  prophecies 
which  has  respect  to  the  history  and  development  of  the  church 
under  the  entire  line,  the  earthly  heads  as  well  as  the  heavenly 
Head  in  whom  David's  line  terminates,  must  naturally  contain 
expressions  which  apply: 

Firsts  to  the  earthly  kings  alone,  such  as  the  following :  "  If  he 
commit  iniquity,  I  will  chastise  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men."  *  For  without  these  jthe 
picture  could  not  be  complete.  The  conduct  of  the  earthly  heads 
has  a  true  bearing  on  the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  brought  into  view. 

Secondly,  to  Christ  alone,  since  his  office  infinitely  transcends 
that  of  any  of  his  earthly  predecessors,  and  he  must  have  attri* 
bates  and  perform  works  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to  them  in 
any  sense.  As  an  example  we  may  take  the  following  words 
of  Isaiah :  ''  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom^  unto  us  a  son  is  given : 
'  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder .'  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father)  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Of  the  increase  of  his 
government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  upon  his  kingdom)  to  order  it)  and  to  establish  it  with 
judgment  and  with  justice  from  henceforth  even  forever."^ 


1  2  Sam.  7:  14.  >  Isa.  9:  6,  7. 
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ThircUy,  to  the  earthly  kings  in  a  lower,  and  to  Christ  in  a 
higher  sease ;  since  there  is  a  common  idea  which  belongs  to 
the  office  of  both,  and  therefore  truly  includes  both.  Here  be- 
longs the  declaration :  "  I  will  be  to  him  a  father,  and  he  shall 
be  to  me  a  son."  ^  The  prerogative  of  sonship  belonged  to  the 
kings  of  David's  line  in  so  far  as  they  were,  by  a  special  act  of 
God's  sovereignty,  taken  into  a  peciUiar  relation  to  himself,  and 
invested  wi^  an  indefeasible  title  to  the  headship  of  his  visible 
church.  "  If  children,  then  heirs,"  so  the  Apostle  reasons ;  and 
his  argument  appUes  alike  to  the  behever's  title  to  heaven,  and. 
to  the  title  of  David's  children  to  the  throne  of  Israel.  Bnt,  over 
and  above  all  this,  Christ,  the  last  heir  of  David,  in  whom  hi» 
kingdom  is  perpetuated  forever,  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  high  and 
incommunicable  sense;  and,  in  the  same  high  and  incommuni* 
cable  sense,  is  he  the  "  heir  of  all  things."^ 

And  here  it  is  pertinent  to  show  in  what  sense  David  and  his 
successors  on  the  earthly  throne  constituted  a  true  type  of  Christ 
They  were  such  both  in  their  headship^  and  th«ir  sonskip.  It 
belongs  to  the  nature  of  a  type  that  it  shadow  forth  something 
higher  than  itself*  It  was  the  true  kingdom  of  God,  the  church 
in  her  visible  organized  form,  over  which  they  reigned,  and  to 
the  headship  of  which  they  had,  as  the  earthly  sons  of  God, 
an  inalienable  title.  But  neither  in  their  headship  could  they 
approach  to  the  infinite  fulness  of  Qhrist,  whom  God  hath  given 
to  be  "  the  head  over  all  things  to  the  church ;"  nor  in  their  son«> 
ship  could  they  do  anything  more  than  represent  in  a  typical 
way  the  sonsliip  of  him  who  dwelt  from  eternity  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father.  Just  as  the  priesthood  of  Melchisedek  and  that  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  typified  the  higher  priesthood  of  jChrist,  so 
did  the  headship  and  sonship  of  David's  royal  line  typify  the 
headship  and  sonship  of  him  who  was  both  the  Boot  and  Off- 
spring, both  the  Lord  and  the  Son  of  David.  But  here  there  is 
a  very  noticeable  difference  which  must  be  carefully  kept  in 
mind.  Christ  was  not  the  successor  of  either  Melchisedek  or 
Aaron  in  the  priestly  office.  That  he  was  not  the  successor  of 
Melcliisedek  is  manifest;  for  a  principal  point  of  agreement 
between  Melchisedek  and  Christ  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  former 


>  2  Sam.  7:  14.  *  Heb.  I:  2. 

>  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  law  of  Moses,  espcciallr  the  ritoal  part  of  it  i» 
called  "  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come."  Heb.  10: 1. 
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was  "  without  descent,"  ^  that  is,  as  Rohhison  well  expresses  it, 
**  a  priest  not  by  right  of  sacerdotal  descent,  but  by  the  grace  of 
God."  That  he  was  not  the  successor  of  Aaron  is  yet  plainer ; 
because  he  was  "  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,"  and  not "  after 
the  CMrder  of  Aaion;"  and  one  **  whose  descent  is  not  counted" 
from  Aaron.'  The  priesthood  of  M clchisedek  and  that  of  Aaron, 
having  aecomplished  their  appointed  end,  that  of  prefiguring 
Christ  in  his  priestly  office,  passed  away  forever. 

But  in  his  kin^y  office  Christ  is  not  "  without  descent ;"  but 
18  "  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David ;"  and  the  throne  which 
he  occupi^  b  **  the  throne  of  his  fkther  David."  The  kingdom 
over  wlucii  David  reigned,  since  it  embosomed  in  itself  the  true 
visiHe  chisrch  of  CkKi,  was  not  so  much  a  type  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  as  that  kingdom  itself,  although  in  a  less  spiritual  form. 
But  David's  presidency  over  that  kingdom,  since  it  could  only  * 
■hadow  forth  the  fulness  of  Christ's  kingly  office,  was  truly  typi- 
cal of  that  office.  So  also  was  the  relation  of  sonship  which  he 
and  his  successors  on  the  earthly  throne  held  to  God,  typical  of 
the  high  and  incommunicable  relation  which  Christ  holds  to  the 
Father  as  his  only  begotten  Son.  Christ  is,  therefore,  in  his 
kingly  office,  both  the  great  Antitype  of  David,  and  also  his  true 
lineal  successor.  David,  again  (and  in  David  his  earthly  suc- 
cessors who  reined  on  Mount  Zion),  is,  as  the  divinely  consti- 
tuted earthly  head  of  the  visible  church,  both  the  type  of  Christ, 
and  his  true  predecessor;  the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  was,  as 
has  been  shown,  the  very  substance  of  David's  kingdom,  being, 
from  Abmham  to  the  archangel's  trump,  one  and  indivisible. 

This  view  of  the  relation  of  David's  family  to  the  Messiah 

renders  the  interpretation  of  those  prophecies  which  are  based 

on  the  original  promise  to  David  ^fery  plain  and  simple.     We 

are  not  under  the  necessity  of  anxiously  inquiring  what  belongs 

to  David's  kingdom  and  what  to  Christ's,  as  if  the  two  kingdoms 

were  distinct  from  each  other ;  or  as  if,  at  most,  the  kingdom  of 

David  were  only  a  shadowy  type  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.     It 

is  of  one  and  the  same  kingdom,  unchanged  in  its  inward  essence, 

under  all  changes  of  outward  form,  invincible  in  its  nature,  and 

everlasting  in  its  duration,  of  which  these  prophecies  speak. 

What  parts  of  them  apply  exclusively  to  its  earthly  rulers  and 
:» . 

^  Gr.  dytvittXoyrfco^,  without  genealogy ;  not  so  much  one  whose  genealogy  ii 
unknown,  as  one  whose  genealogy  U  not  taken  into  account. 

^  Hebrews,  seventh  chapter,  passim. 
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its  temporary  national  form,  and  what  to  its  Divine  Head  and  its 
final  ecumenical  form,  can  be,  in  general,  determined  without 
difficulty  from  a  consideration  of  the  subject-matter.  But  the 
main  body  of  them  consider  this  kingdom  in  its  imperishable, 
invincible  nature  and  high  prerogative,  as  one  established  and 
sustained  by  the  power  of  God,  and  destined  successively  to 
encounter  and  overcome  every  form  of  opposition  from  without 
and  corruption  from  within;  till,  under  the  headship  of  the  Mes- 
siah, it  shall  attain  to  universal  dominion  over  all  nations,  and 
fill  the  earth  with  knowledge,  hohness  and  happiness.  Here 
nice  distinctions  between  David  and  Christ  are  entirely  out  of 
place.  It  is  to  the  kiugdom  of  David,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  in 
itself  the  visible  church,  of  which  Christ  is,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  time,  the  central  life-giving  power,  that  the  prom- 
ises are  made.  David's  family  are,  by  God's  appointment,  con- 
stituted the  earthly  rulers  of  this  church.  As  such,  they  are,  so 
long  as  tkey  re^miin  true  to  their  office,  acting  in  her  behalf;  all 
their  victories  over  the  surrounding  hostile  nations  are  her  victo- 
ries ;  and,  since  she  is  invincible,  they  are  invincible  also. 

Tlieir  triumphs  are  not  only  earnests  and  pledges  of  her  final 
triumph  over  all  the  earth,  but  are  themselves  a  part  of  that 
trium|ih.  The  words  of  God :  "  Yet  have  I  set  ray  king  upon 
my  holy  hill  of  Zion,"^  although  they  have  their  highest  fulfil- 
ment in  Christ,  have  yet  a  true  application  to  them  as  Christ's 
predecessors  on  the  throne  of  David,  and  placed,  by  Divine 
appointment,  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  which  must  stand  firm 
against  all  the  assaults  of  its  enemies,  and  endure  to  the  end  of 
time.  But,  if  ilwy  jyrom  falae  to  their  high  office,  and  turn  the 
power  wherewith  God  has  entrusted  them  for  the  welfare  of  his 
church  against  her,  he  wall  violently  thrust  them  down  from  their 
kingly  dignity  ;  but  will  presence  the  throne  of  their  father  David 
fur  David's  last  and  great  successor,  in  whom  every  promise 
made  to  David's  house  shall  find  a  perfect  fulfilment 

1  PsiUm  2:  6. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

EXCURSION  TO  TUE  LAKES  EAST  OF  DAMASCUS. 

Bj  Rer.  J.  L.  Porter,  Missionary  at  Damascus. 

[This  Article,  like  the  one  on  Herroon  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  work, 
is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  sta* 
tioned  at  Damascus.  Mr.  Porter  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  topography  and 
mtiquities  of  the  district  round  about  that  ancient  city,  and  has  constructed  ail 
iccunHo  map  of  ifce  region.  The  present  Article  gives  us  the  first  definite  infor* 
natioii  respecting  the  lakes  and  marshes  which  receive  the  waters  of  the  BanuU 
and  the  *Awi^  the  two  rivers  of  Damascus. — ^£.  R.] 

November  nth,  1852.  Long  had  my  mind  been  set  on  an 
excursion  to  the  unknown  regions  on  the  east  of  Damascus ;  but 
never  till  this  day  was  I  able  to  accomplish  it  A  cessation  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  government,  opened  my  way.  So 
I  got  up  a  strong  party,  engaged  a  competent  guide,  and  we  set 
off  from  the  east  gate  at  6.57.  Our  party  consisted  of  Messrs. 
Sobson  and  Bamett,  and  M.  Anton  Bulad,  a  learned  monk  of 
the  Greek  Catholic  church. 

The  air  was  fresh  and  frosty,  and  blew  keenly  in  our  faces  as 
we  rode  along  the  bank  of  the  Akrab&ny,  a  canal  from  the  Barada. 
Ere  long,  however,  the  rising  sun  dissolved  the  congealed  vapot 
from  the  grass  and  foliage,  and  lighted  up  the  distant  hills,  so  that 
they  appeared  like  gigantic  gilded  domes  rising  over  the  forests 
of  the  plain.  A  cloud  covered  the  top  of  Hermon,  and  the  deep 
sound  of  the  thunder  was  heard  in  the  distance ;  we  consequently 
feared  some  approaching  change.  But  as  the  day  advanced, 
every  cloud  disappeared ;  and  every  hill  and  mountain  round  the 
whole  horizon,  stood  forth  in  bold  relief  against  the  clear  blue  sky. 
It  was  a  glorious  day.  But  why  speak  of  the  weather  in  the 
simny  East  ?  Amid  the  clouds  and  gloom  of  old  England,  or  the 
showers  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  or  the  mists  of  Scotland,  the  wea- 
ther may  form  a  topic  of  conversation.  A  glorious  November 
day  would  there  be,  indeed,  a  rara  avis.  But  in  Syria,  where 
for  six  long  months  the  deep  azure  of  the  heavens  and  the  bright 
beams  of  the  sun  are  never  once  dimmed  by  a  passing  cloud  — 
why  speak  here  of  a  glorious  day  ?  However,  it  was  glorious 
even  for  Syria.     The  atmosphere  was  transparent  as  crystal ;  a 
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passing  shower  had  dispelled  the  quivering  haze  that  kx^ns  over 
the  desert  during  the  snmmer  heats ;  the  magic  power  of  the 
mirage  did  not  convert  burning  sands  and  parched  plains  into 
placid  lakes  with  verdant  isles ;  nature  was  seen  as  it  existed. 

We  followed  the  ordinary  eastern  road  for  some  distance,  and 
then,  turning  a  little  to  the  right,  passed  near  Jeram^a,  and  had 
Balftt  on  our  right  at  7.50.  Five  minutes  later,  we  entered  Me- 
hha,  where  a  few  columns  jalong  the  streets,  some  hewn  stones 
in  the  walls  of  the  mud  houses,  and  two  or  three  sarcophagi  in 
the  gardens,  tell  plainly  of  other  and  more  prosperous  ages. 
Eighteen  minutes  more  through  orchards  and  fruitful  fields 
brought  us  to  Zib^.  Continuing  in  the  same  course  we  reached 
at  8.35  a  large  fountain  called  'Ain  Hftrdsh.  This  is  the  largest 
fountain  in  Uie  plain  of  Damascus.  A  fine  stream  flows  from  it, 
in  a  shallow  Wady,  away  to  the  eastward,  and  l^aters  five  large 
villages  with  their  gardens  and  fields. 

Our  road  lay  along  the  left  bank  of  the  rivulet  At  8.50  we 
had  on  our  left,  distant  ten  minutes,  the  small  village  Bizlneh» 
and  about  fifteen  minutes  beyond  it  Harista  el-Kantarah,  and 
further  still,  beyond  the  Barada,  Tell  es-Salahiyeh.  At  9  o'clock 
we  crossed  the  H^(ish  by  a  good  stone  bridge,  and  sevea 
minutes  after  entered  Ndleh.  Here  I  stopped  ten  minutes  to 
make  some  observations.  Damascus  bore  from  this  N.  55  W. 
This  bearing,  therefore,  indicates  accurately  the  direction  of 
our  route  hitherto.  Tell  Salahlyeh  bore  N.  23  E.  We  were 
objects  of  curiosity  to  the  villagers,  whom  we  found  sullen,  and 
unwilling  to  answer  our  questions.  Some  women,  who  were 
washing  in  the  stream,  stated  in  reply  to  me,  that  they  did  net 
know  the  name  of  the  village;  a  lie  so  barefaced  that  I  was 
astonished  at  it,  even  with  a  two  years'  experience  of  Arab  char- 
acter.  A  black  slave  at  last  gave  me  the  information  I  sought 
A  few  minutes  above  the  village,  the  H&rdsh  is  divided  into  two 
branches ;  one  branch,  that  on  the  south,  waters  Ndleh»  Dulbeh, 
Judeidet  el-Kh&s,  and  Kefrein;  the  other  is  carried  to  Harran 
el-'Awftniid. 

Leaving  the  village  we  entered  at  once  on  the  open  plain. 
The  forest-gardens  were  left  behind,  the  thick  shade  erf*  the  wal- 
nut, still  fresh  and  greeu,  was  felt  no  more ;  and  little  intervals 
of  waste  land  began  to  api>ear  between  the  cultivated  fields. 
A  broad  plain  was  spread  out  before  us,  with  here  and  there  a 
village  surroimdcd  by  its  orchards.    At  9.45  wc  had  Dulbeh  on 
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oar  right,  distant  abont  twenty  minutes ;  and  on  onr  left,  about  an 
eqaal  distance,  Deir  Sulmlin,  and  beyond  it,  Blaliyeh.  Leaving 
the  village  of  Kefrein  on  our  right,  we  reached  Harr&n  el-Awil* 
mid  at  10.50.  In  the  centre  of  this  village,  and  unconnected,  so 
far  as  now  appears,  with  any  other  building,  stand  three  large 
Ionic  columns  of  basalt  They  have  pedestals  about  six  feet 
high ;  and  the  height  of  the  whole  firom  the  groufid  to  the  top  of 
the  capital  I  estimated  at  forty  feet.  ,  The  circumference  of  the 
shaft  is  eleven  feet  six  inches.  One  of  the  columns  stands  at 
a  right  angle  to  the  line  of  the  other  two,  and  the  distances  be- 
tween them  are  not  equal.  It  is  impossible  to  say  of  what  char* 
acter  the  building  was  to  which  tl^se  were  attached ;  but,  judg* 
ing  from  the  proportions  and  workmanship  of  these  solitary  pil- 
burs,  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  beauty.  In  every  part 
of  the  village  we  observed  large  quantities  of  hewn  stones,  with 
broken  shafts.  The  place  was  manifestly  one  of  some  impor* 
lance  in  former  days. 

From  the  roof  of  the  house  beside  the  columns  I  got  a  good 
view  of  this  eastern  portion  of  the  plain ;  and  I  got  my  first  near 
prospect  of  the  lakes.  My  attention  was  now  directed,  as  it  had 
been  at  Maksto^  to  the  three  ruined  buildings  beyond  them* 
One  of  these  appeared  large  and  lofty ;  it  bore  N.  82  £.  The 
Arabs  aroimd  us  spoke  in  extravagant  terms  of  their  extent,  and 
the  beauty  of  some  of  the  white  stones  in  them.  When  we  pro- 
posed to  visit  them,  all  refused  to  accompany  us,  and  said  that  % 
hundred  horsemen  could  not  conduct  us  in  safety.  We  heard 
this  with  sorrow,  for  to  visit  them  was  <me  of  the  objects  of  our 
present  joiuney. 

Eastward  of  the  village  we  could  now  distinguish  extensive 
marshes,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  clear  water.  The 
marshes  commence  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  below  the  village. 
On  the  south  they  extend  to  the  village  of  Judeidet  el-Kh&s,  an 
hour  distant,  bearing  S.  23  W. ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction 
they  stretch  away  quite  to '  Ataibeh,  a  little  over  an  hour  N.  55  £. 
The  whole  of  this  tract  is  deeply  covered  with  water  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months.  Small  portions  become  dry  towards 
the  close  of  summer,  and  by  far  the  larger  part  marsh.  Forests 
of  tall  reeds  cover  nearly*  the  whole  surface,  and  these  hide  the 
places  where  the  water  is  deep  and  clear ;  but  from  the  com- 
manding position  we  now  occupied  we  could  still  see  a  numbev 
of  clear  spots.    From  this  cause  I  could  easily  understand  how 
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an  individual  might  pay  a  harried  visit  to  Eteirrftn,  and  yet  see 
no  lake  whatever,  and  conclude  that  the  whole  had  dried  up. 
The  feathery  tops  of  the  reeds  were  dry  enough  looking,  but  by 
approaching  them,  as  I  did  in  several  places,  I  soon  became 
convinced  that  there  was  water.  This,  then,  is  the  western  ^ide 
of  the  Bahret  el-KibUyeh,  or  Southern  Lake.  The  other  sidles, 
and  its  extent,  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  place. 

We  mounted  at  10.40,  and  rode  straight  to  the  village  of  *Atai- 
beh.  We  had  the  marshes  close  on  our  right  the  whole  way; 
and  in  some  places  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  detour  to  the 
west,  to  avoid  the  deep  waters.  In  thirty-five  minutes  we  forded, 
not  without  some  difficulty,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Barada, 
a  little  above  the  spot  where  it  flows  into  a  considerable  expanse 
of  clear  water  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes.  Now  one  point 
which  I  had  wished  to  establish  was  so  far  escertained ;  that  is, 
that  the  Barada  is  not,  cU  least  every  OMtumn,  exhausted  be/are  ii 
reaches  this  lake.  The  present  season,  too,  had  been  unusually 
dry ;  little  snow  had  fallen  during  the  previous  winter ;  and  there 
had  been  no  rain  since  April,  save  a  slight  passing  shower.  On 
this  account  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  universal  testimony  of 
the  peasants  in  this  region,  that  the  Sarcula  always  flows  into  this 
lake.  Of  course  I  cannot  assert  this  broadly,  and  generally.  If 
any  person  had  ever  examined  the  several  branches  of  the 
Barada  and  found  them  dry,  then  his  proof  would  be  unanswer* 
able.     But  this,  I  think,  has  never  yet  been  done. 

Another  point  was  also  now  established,  namely,  that  this  lake 
does  not  always,  or  generally,  dry  up  in  summer.  There  is  not, 
it  is  true,  any  very  large  expanse  of  clear  water ;  but  there  is 
some,  a^nd  there  are  marshes  of  great  extent. 

At  12.45  we  reached  'Ataibeh,  having  forded  the  other  princi- 
pal branch  of  the  Barada  just  before  entering  the  village.  This 
place  is  almost  completely  encompassed  with  a  little  lake,  and 
below  it  are  the  marshes,  with  ponds  of  water  at  intervals. 

Having  partaken  of  a  hasty  lunch,  we  left  our  servants, 
took  a  guide,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  northern  borders 
of  the  South  Lake,  and  make  a  hasty  survey  of  the  East 
Lake  (Bahret  esh-Shdrklyeh)  which  we  had  not  yet  seen. 
We  mounted  at  2.35,  rode  round  the  little  sheet  of  water,  and 
struck  nearly  eastward  over  swelling  ground.  The  depression 
and  reeds  of  the  South  Lake  were  close  on  our  right  In  half 
an  hoiu  we  reached  a  deep  and  wide  trench,  so  regular  that  it 
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wonld  almost  seem  to  be  artificia),  though  it  is  not  sa  It  was  now 
dry,  but  through  this  in  winter  and  spring  the  surplus  water  of 
the  lake  on  the  south  flows  into  that  on  the  north.  The  distance 
between  them  at  this  point  cannot  be  much  less  than  a  mile ; 
though,  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  they  in  some  places 
approach  nearer ;  and  when  the  water  is  very  high,  in  one  nar- 
row Wady  they  actually  touch  each  other.  This  junction,  how. 
ever,  does  not  make  the  two  lakes  one.  Judging  from  the  ele- 
vation of  t^  &r  the  greater  part  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  from 
the  statements  of  the  guide,  it  is  my  conviction  that  there  is 
aiiwaiys  a  tract  of  dry  groimd  between  the  two,  varjring  from  half 
a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth.  The'  depression  of  the  ground  on 
our  right  was  now  not  less  than  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  We 
saw  several  deep  wells  as  we  rode  along ;  and  our  Damascus 
guide  pointed  out  one,  into  which  he  and  his  horse  had  once 
fkllen  while  in  pursuit  of  a  wild  boar. 

At  3.20  we  reached  a  small  Tell  in  great  part  cot^ered  with 
graves,  some  of  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  This 
Tell  is  called  Tell  Maktel  Mdsa,  "  The  hill  where  Moses  was 
skin."  We  could  hear  of  no  tradition  attached  to  the  spot ;  but 
the  situation  corresponds  in  every  respect  to  the  place  called 
Merj  Kahet,  by  Abulfeda.^  He  states  that  a  battle  was  fought 
A.  EL  64,  between  the  Yemenlyeh  and  Kaistyeh,  in  which  Mer- 
wftn,  the  chief  of  the  Yemenlyeh,  gained  the  victory.  The  field 
of  battle  he  describes  as  being  in  the  Ghfitah  of  Damascus, 
toward  the  east  The  ancient  tombs,  the  name  of  the  Uttle  hill, 
and  the  position,  all  tend  to  suggest  the  idea  that  this  may  be 
the  spot  referred  to  by  the  historian.  . 

From  this  point  'Ataibeh  bore  N.  W.  and  Maksura  N.  15  E. 
The  South  Lake  extended  still  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the 
S.  E.  by  E. ;  and  then  the  border  of  it  swept  round  southward. 
We  had  from  this  spot  a  still  nearer  view  of  those  strange  ruins 
eastward.  On  the  far  side  of  the  lakes,  the  ground  slopes  gently 
upward  to  the  base  of  the  group  of  conical  hills  called  the  TelKU. 
The  surface  is  slightly  undulating,  resembling  that  between  the 
lakes,  and  like  it,  too,  nearly  covered  with  large  shrubs  of  the 
tamarisk.  Along  this  slope,  more  than  half  way  to  the  hills, 
stand  the  Diura.  They  are  not  close  together.  There  must  be 
an  interval  of  at  least  seven  miles  between  the  northern  and 
southern  Deir.     The  centre  one  is  considerably  further  east  than 
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the  other.  The  distance  of  the  nearest,  that  <m  the  north,  I 
estimated,  from  this  spot,  at  two  hoars  (our  gnide  said  fonr) ; 
and  the  TeUiil  at  about  four  and  a  half  to  five  hours.  The  lof- 
tiest conical  peak  of  the  Tellii}  is  called  Duhweh, 

Neither  in  the  plains  nor  mountains  beyond  the  lakes  could  I 
see  any  other  ruins.  There  are  now  no  inhabitants  there ;  and, 
so  far  as  1  was  able  to  observe  and  ascertain,  ttere  are  no  mined 
villages.  The  villagers  seldom  venture  beyond  the  marshes, 
and  the.  wandering  Arabs  dread  the  long  guns  of  ^ese  haidy 
peasants.  There  is  a  constant  blood-feud  between  the  parties, 
and  this  aoeounts  for  their  unwillingness  to  go  with  us  beyond 
their  own  territory.  The  Diiira  are,  I  think,  unquestionably  the 
"  places  that  protect  from  an  enemy,"  spoken  of  by  Abulfeda^  as 
ntuated  near  the  Lake  of  Damascus.  It  is  probable,  that  these 
constituted  part  of  a  line  of  fortresses  erected  along  Ihe  eastern 
border  of  this  region,  to  check  the  incursions  of  the  desert  hordes. 
We  had  before  seen  a  strong  fortress  east  of  the  village  of  Mak- 
sura,  beside  a  ruined  city;  and  we  had  likewise  observed  a 
small  tower  some  distance  south  of  it  Near  the  Lake  Heij&ny 
we  shall  also  see  other  large  ruins,  C4)parently  of  a  similar  char* 
acter. 

South  of  Tell  Maktel  Miisa  is  a  deeper  portion  of  the  first 
lake,  which  in  winter  and  spring  is  filled  with  water,  but  now  it 
was  nearly  dry.  This  is  called  Bahret  Maktel  Mdsa.  We  turned 
away  northward  from  this  little  hill  to  visit  Bahret  esh-Shttrklyeh. 
In  ten  minutes  we  reached  another  Tell,  also  covered  with  Arab 
gravea  The  sons  of  the  desert  rest  here  in  soUtude  afler  a  life 
,  of  wandering.  It  is  very  striking  in  such  a  place,  where  there 
are  no  traces  of  man's  presence,  to  find  evidences  of  his  mortality. 
The  daring  marauder,  and  the  brave  warrior,  rest  here ;  we  rode 
over  their  graves  in  peace,  for  death  had  paralyzed  the  strong 
arm,  and  removed  from  earth  the  fierce  spirit  The  Tell  is  en- 
circled by  a  grove  oi  the  tamarisk,  which  here  attains  a  height 
of  from  six  to  eight  feet,  and  is  generally  ten  or  twelve  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  called  Tiirfa  by  the  Ambs.  This  is  almost  the  only 
product  of  the  soil;  which  is  covered  in  the  intervals  with  a 
whitish  crust 

In  fifteen  minutes  more  we  reached  the  side  of  the  East  Lake, 
now  presenting  a  vast  surface  of  waving  canes,  with  Uttle  clear 
spots,  here  and  there.     As  the  place  where  we  stood  was  some- 
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what  elevated,  I  was  aUe  to  fprm  a  pretty  good  idea  of  its  extent* 
Its  southern  border  stretches  away  E.  by  S.  for  about  an  hour. 
It  then  sweeps  round  northward  with  an  irregular  curve  to  the 
east  .  The  breadth  to  the  northern  side  is  about  two  hours.  On 
our  left  hand  the  border  runs  away  to  the  N.  W.  for  about  two 
hours,  greatly  indented  from  tlie  inequality  of  the  ground.  The 
circumference  I  would  thus  estimate  at  nearly  ten  hours ;  not  at 
our  mode  of  riding,  as  I  estimated  the  otlier  lake  along  the  side 
of  which  we  travelled;  but  at  the  usual  reckoning  of  the  peasantsi 
making  the  hour  about  equivalent  to  two  miles.  Our  guide* 
aesiued  us  that  it  would  require  a  day  to  encompass  it ;  wadi  I 
think  he  spoke  correctly.  Taking  the  rate  of  progress  at  two 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  day  ten  hours,  this  would  give  a  circuit 
of  twentsf  miles,  which  is  near  the  truth.  Oiur  purpose  had  been 
to  pass  between  these  lakes,  visit  the  DiCirat  and  then  take  the 
route  outside  the  south  lake  to  Heij&ny.  Jn  this  it  will  be  see« 
we  were  disappointed ;  but  we  weroi  nevertheless,  eaabied  foUjr 
to  solve  the  mystery  of  these  lakes,  and  clearly  to  see  the  gene* 
ral  features  of  this  region.  It  may  be*  that  on  seme  future  ocea« 
sion,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  penetrate  to  the  Bitot,  aad  periiap» 
also  scale  Tell  Dfikweh  beyond. 

We  continued  some  distance  N.  W«  aloo^  the  side  of  tiie 
marshes,  and  then  turned  into  them  by  a  winding  padi  thion|^ 
the  thickets  of  canes.  In  about  fifteen  minutes  we  reached  a 
mound  called  Tell  el-Khanzir,  the  *'  Tell  of  the  Swine."  Beside 
this  was  deep  water.  Dismounting  and  leaving  my  horse,  I  fol« 
lowed  our  g^ide  in  among  the  reeds,  through  which  we  had  dif* 
ficult^^in  forcing  our  way.  They  are  here  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  many  of  them  over  twenty.  I  wished  to  get  sight 
of  a  wild  boar;  but,  though  we  found  places  where  they  had  beett 
recently  wallowing,  we  could  see  none.  As  we  crouched  down 
listening,  the  guide  told  me  in  whispers^  that  on  the  previone 
year  he  had  lost  his  way  near  this  spot,  and  was  three  days  and 
three  nights  among  the  thickets  and  marshes  ere  he  could  get 
out  J  can  well  believe  it,  for  nothing  save  a  small  section  of 
the  blue  sky  can  be  seen,  and,  if  once  the  track  is  lost,  the  wan* 
derer  at  once  gets  entangled  among  the  marshes ;  "and,  even  should 
he  know  something  of  the  right  direction^  he  is  forced  to  turn 
and  wind  to  avoid  the  po9ls  ai>d  morasses;  On  hearing  this,  i 
at  once  proposed  to  go  back;  as  I  had  no  fancy  for  an  adventure? 
in  such  a  place,  even  with  the  prospect  of  tojoying  tke  society 
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of  a  few  wild  boars.  Retarning  .to  our  horses,  therefore,  we 
remounted,  and  set  out  for '  Ataibeh.  We  recrossed  the  dry  bed 
of  the  connecting  canal,  and  reached  the  village  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  lofly  Hermon. 

The  eastern  lake  is  chiefly  supplied  with  water  by  the  channel 
abore  referred  to.  There  is  another  stream,  however,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  Barada  above  'Ataibeh.  It  likewise 
receives  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  large  canal  called  the 
Taura,  augmented  by  the  streams  from  'Ain  Kossair.  These 
run  down  from  the  village  of  'Adra  into  its  western  extremity. 
On  the  north,  during  the  winter,  it  receives  also  the  stream  of 
the  Nahr  el-Mukubrit,  coming  from  near  Euhaibeh,  on  the  plain 
of  Jer^,  and  passing  Maksdm  in  its  course. 

When  dinner  was  laid,  not  on  the  table,  however,  we  pro* 
oeeded  to  discuss  the  eatables,  and  at  the  same  time  the  proposed 
journey  to  the  Di&ra.  A  number  of  the  villagers  were  now 
squatting  round  us,  wondering  at  the  faciUty  with  which  we 
intioduced  the  Uttle  spears  (forks)  into  otu  mouths;  and  thinking, 
no  doubt,  what  fools  the  Frangis  are  to  endanger  their  faces  with 
such  weapons,  when  they  have  fingers,  and  might  use  them,  like 
other  men.  The  whole  proceeding  was  manifestly  to  them  a 
mystery,  and  many  a  nudge  did  they  give  each  other,  as  some 
new  feat  was  performed  with  the  knife  and  fork;  but  their 
amazement  found  no  expression,  save  in  an  occasional  muttered 
"  Widlah." 

Our  Damascus  guide  was  evidently  averse  to  our  proceeding 
further  east  If  fear  of  danger  were  the  cause,  as  it  appeared, 
he  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  the  last  to  give  in  oi^  that 
head ;  for  when  mounted,  he  resembled,  in  the  completeness  and 
number  of  his  arms,  a  well-appointed  light  field-battery.  We 
tried  our  own  powers  of  persuasion  with  the  peasants,  holding 
forth  strong  inducements  in  the  shape  of  a  Uberal  ImksJ^sh,  to 
any  five  men  who  would  accompany  us.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Druzes,  Ambs,  and  robbers  of  all  kinds,  were  now,  they  said, 
prowhng  along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  awaiting  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  plunder  and  run.  We  were  thus  compelled  to 
relinquish  our  deftign. 

November  18^«.  We  returned  this  morning  by  the  same  road 
we  had  travelled  before,  to  Harr&n  el- Am4mid,  which  we  reached 
at  8.35.  Spurring  my  horse  to  a  gallop,  I  followed  the  indenta" 
lions  of  the  lake,  leaving  my  companions  to  pursue  the  direct 
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rotite.  I  fbnnd  deep  water  among  the  reeds  at  every  point 
Myriads  of  wild  fowl,  geese,  ducks,  storks,  herons,  snipes,  and 
many  others,  rose  in  clouds  and  flew  around  me ;  while  numerous 
less  swift  species  paddled  away  along  the  water,  or  dived  in  the 
pools.  Below  Harran  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Harflsh  falls 
into  the  lake.  We  rode  on  to  Kefrein,  and  reached  it  in  fifteen 
minntes.  It  bears  S.  44  W.  from  the  former.  Here  we  turned 
a  few  points  to  the  sonth,  and  passed  over  a  fine  plain  with  rich 
soil,  but  only- partially  cultivated,  to  Judeidet  el-Khas,  forty  min- 
utes from  Kefrein.  A  branch  of  the  H^rflsh  runs  past  the  village 
and  faDs  into  the  lake  below.  As  we  rode  along  this  last  sta^e, 
the  edg'^  of  the  marshes  -was  more  distant  from  our  path  than 
fbnneriy.  I  galloped  down  to  them  and  still  found  the  water  as 
before.  The  lake  from  this  sweeps  round  in  a  cun-e  to  the  vil- 
lage. A  swell  in  the  ground  prevents  it  from  going  further  west, 
between  Kefrein  and  Judeideh. 

I  here  spent  five  minutes  in  taking  bearings  to  fix  the  position 
of  tkis  village  and  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  lake.  The 
extreme  southern  border  of  Bahret  el-Kibliyeh  is  marked  by  a 
line  drawn  from  hence  E.  by  S.  So  fkr  as  I  could  judge  from  this 
and  from  observations  made  afterward  on  Tell  Heijfiny,  I  would 
estimate  the  breadth  at  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  It  is  not 
qnite  so  wide  as  at  the  other  extremity.  The  length  of  this  lake 
then  we  have  seen  to  be,  from  north  to  south,  two  hours ;  and 
the  breadth  of  it  averaging  nearly  two.  This  gives  a  circuit  of 
six  hours,  which,  at  our  rate  of  travel,  will  represent  nearly 
twenty  miles,  or  a  Uttle  less  than  the  circumference  of  the  othef 
lake. 

Leaving  Judeideh  we  rode  south  straight  to  Ileijflneh.  There 
is  a  rise  of  more  than  thirty  feet  which  we  ascended  immediately 
after  leaving  the  former.  This  swell  runs  away  S*  E.  by  E.  and 
prevents  the  extension  of  the  lake  further  south.  The  soil  is 
here  of  the  finest  quality,  with  a  perfectly  flat  surface.  The 
conglomerate  and  limestone  strata  give  place  to  the  basalt  near 
Judeideh,  and  the  latter  nms  unbroken  away  beyond  the  nioun* 
tains  of  the  Haurftn.  There  are  in  this  pai't  of  the  })lain  occa* 
sional  small  mounds  or  Tells,  in  some  of  which  the  black  porous 
rock  crops  out  over  the  mouldy  soil.  Here  again  begins  the 
tamarisk^  and  another  plant  called  IWy  ( Saholafruticoaa),  wliich 
is  burned,  and  the  ashes  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soaj);  It  is 
a  sapless  looking  plant  of  a  dusky  green  color.     It  somewhat 
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resembles  the  rash,  but  is  more  stmggling  and  has  thicker  stems 
with  numerous  joints.  It  grows  from  twelve  to  fifteen  iaches 
high  It  abounds  in  this  part  of  the  plain,  also  around  Maksdra, 
and  in  the  mountains  between  that  village  and  the  plain  of 
Jerfid. 

At  10.23  we  reached  Heijfiny,  and  rode  at  once  to  the  summit 
of  the  little  volcanic  hill,  that  rises  up  immediately  beyond  the 
village.  Judeideh  bears  from  this  place  due  north.  This  Tell 
commands  a  fine  prospect  over  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
On  the  N.  and  N.  E.  is  seen  the  Gh^tah,  with  its  evergreen  ior* 
ests;  and  the  Merj  teeming  with  villages;  the  fiat  surface  of 
the  lakes,  and  the  undulating  ground  -beyond  rising  up  with  an 
easy  slope  to  the  foot  of  the  Tellfd.  The  two  border  villages, 
' Ataibeh  and  Maksdra,  were  now  seen  in  a  line,  bearing  N.  27  E. 
It  is  mther  singular,  that  the  three  most  remote  villages  in  this 
plain  should  be  in  a  direct  line.  The  group  of  hills  so  often 
referred  to,  tailed  TelKil,  are  three  and  a  half  to  four  hours  io 
length  from  north  to  south.  The  conical  peak  called  DOkweh, 
is  near  the  centre  of  the  range  and  bears  N.  83  E.  From  Mak- 
sura  it  bore  S.  37^  E.;  and  from  Tell  es-Salahiych  S.  70  E. 
These  bearings  will  fix  its  position  with  a  pretty  near  approach 
to  accuracy.  Both  on  the  north  and  south  of  these  hills,  the  flat 
surface  of  the  earth  stretches  away  till  it  meets  the  horizon. 
From  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Telldl  to  the  commencement 
of  the  Jebel  liaurun,  about  S.  13  E.,  there  is  also  an  unbounded 
])lain.  Only  one  solitary  blue  peak,  rising  up  in  the  far  distance, 
S.  62  E.,  breaks  the  uniformity;  tliis  peak,  our  intcUigent  guide 
informed  mo,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Safa.  On  the  south  a  vast 
plain  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Haurdn  mountains.  The  villages 
of  Heit  and  Hiy&t  were  pointed  out,  and  appeared  as  black  sfiots 
on  the  hill  side ;  and  I  distinctly  saw  a  lofty  Tell,  forming  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Haurun  range ;  and  on  visiting  that 
region  afterwards,  I  at  once  recognized  it  as  Tell  Ma'az,  near 
the  ruins  of  Bathanyeh,  the  ancient  Batanaa.  On  the  S.  W.  we 
could  overlook  the  rolling  plain  to  the  Lejah;  and,  far  away, 
above  the  flat  rocky  surface  of  this  district,  rose  a  blue  peak, 
which  I  afterwards  identified  as  Tell  Amura,  beside  the  village 
of'Ahiry. 

More  to  the  west  the  view  was  shut  in  by  the  heights  of  Aft- 
ni'a.  The  eastern  termination  of  this  range  bore  S.  60  W.  The 
villages  of  'Adaliyeh  and  Hurjilleh,  in  the  valley  of  the  'Awaji 
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between  Afilni'a  and  Jebel  el-Aswad,  wete  visible,  bearing 
N.  78  W.  Tbis  bearing,  too,  marks  tbe  general  direction  of  the 
river  'Awaj. 

The  Lake  Heij&ny  lies  on  the  S.  and  S.  E.  of  the  Tell.  It 
extends  abont  two  hours  southward,  but  towards  the  east  not 
quite  so  far.  Its  circumference  I  estimated  at  about  five  hours. 
It  was  now  entirely  dry,  but  the  waving  reeds  and  the  color  of 
the  soil  marked  distinctly  the  boundaries  of  the  water  during  the 
winter.  We  were  informed  that  it  rarely  dries  up  completely. 
The  river  'Awaj  enters  this  lake  at  its  north-western  angle,  about 
twenty  minutes  below  the  place  where  we  stood.  I  could  plainly 
trace  its  winding  course  through  the  undulating  plain,  from  the 
spot  where  it  passes  out  from  between  the  hills  above  mentioned. 
Its  bed  was  now  quite  dry  to  near  that  point  A  winter  torrent, 
called  the  Liwa,  falls  into  the  S.  W.  corner  of  this  lake.  Its 
source  is  near  the  village  of  Himreh  in  the  Ard  el-Bathanyeh. 
From  thence  it  runs  westward  in  a  deep  Wady  to  Shuhba, 
where  it  sweeps  round  to  the  north  and  follows  the  indentations 
of  the  Lejah  to  its  N.  E.  angle  at  Bur^ ;  there  it  turns  more  to 
the  east,  and  winds  across  a  fine  plain  to  the  lake.  It  only  flows 
when  the  snow  is  melting  in  the  mountains,  or  hcav)(  rain  is 
falling.  I  travelled  along  it  in  February  last  from  Burak  to  near 
its  source,  and  only  found  water,  here  and  there,  in  pools. 

About  half  an  hour  south  of  Tell  Heij^ny  is  a  small  mound 
covered  with  niins,  called  Kaserein ;  and  beyond  the  lake, 
S.  15  E.,  is  another  much  larger  mound  with  ruins  on  its  summit, 
said  to  resemble  the  Diura.  It  is  called  Mastabeh.  There  are 
likewise  some  ruins  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  lake, 
called  Beitariyeh.  What  is  the  character,  and  what  were  the 
objects  of  these  buildings  ?  Standing  just  beyond  the  border  of 
civilisation,  the  idea  is  suggested.  Were  they  not  fortresses  to 
repel  and  prevent  the  incursions  of  the  wandering  tribes  ? 
Nothing  but  an  examination  of  them  can  solve  this  query.  If 
meant  for  defence,  they  are  badly  situated ;  for,  instead  of  being 
in  a  line  and  at  regular  intervals,  they  are  either  grouped  together, 
or  placed  the  one  behind  the  other. 

The  whole  of  this  vast  tract,  south  and  east  of  the  lakes,  is 
now  without  a  settled  inhabitant  The  Arabs  roam  over  it  freely. 
In  the  autumn  it  is  parched  and  desolate,  but  in  spring  there  is 
excellent  pasturage;  and  then  it  is  almost  covered  with  the 
wide-spreading  flocks  of  the  Beni-SQkhr  and  Wulid  'Aly. 
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I  had  now  completed  my  Burvey  of  the  eastern  part  of  the 
plain  of  Damascus.  I  had  visited  the  three  most  distant  vil- 
lages, MaksDra,  'Ataibch  and  Heij^ny,  and  had  travelled  some 
miles  beyond  the  first  and  second.  The  impressions  I  had  for- 
meiiy  received  from  the  statements  of  natives,  I  found  in  pait 
correct,  and  in  part  incorrect  It  is  true  there  are  three  lakes, 
and  that  those  into  which  the  Barada  falls  do  mot  dry  up.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  Lake  Heijany  never  meets  the  Bahret  el-Kib- 
liyeh,  for  there  is  high  ground  between  them  at  least  an  hour  in 
breadth ;  and  that,  though  the  east  and  south  lakes  communicate, 
yet  they  never  unite  so  as  to  form  one.  It  is  tnie  that  there 
are  strange  large  ruins  in  the  Lake  HeijlUiy,  and  beyond  the 
others.  But  it  is  not  true  that  there  are  villages  and  inhabitants 
there.  The  information  I  previously  got  from  Mr.  Bamett,  was 
strictly  accurate,  so  far  as  it  went ;  with  the  exception  of  the 
bearings,  which  I  found  often  very  incorrect 

The  guide  whom  we  took  from  the  village  Heij&ny  to  the 
summit  of  the  TeD,  was  very  intelligent  He  informed  us  that 
he  had  been  with  the  Arabs  in  the  Sofa ;  and  said  that  this  dis- 
trict was  like  the  Lejah,  but  larger,  and  more  difficult  of  access. 
There  ^re  no  hills  around  it,  but  a  wall  of  jagged  rocks.  He 
added,  that,  if  there  were  only  water  in  it,  the  world  could  not 
expel  the  Arabs  from  its  fastnesses,  or  go  in  to  them.  He  pointed 
out  to  me  the  peak,  which,  he  said,  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
rocks.  The  position  of  this  differs  very  greatly  from  that  given 
in  Ai)pcndix,  No.  6,  to  Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Sjnria ;  where  it 
is  said  that  the  *'  northern  part  of  the  Jebel  Hauriin  is  called  Es- 
Safa."  Now  the  Jebcl  Hauran  terminates  toward  the  north  at 
Tell  Ma'az,  which  bears  from  Heijany  about  S.  13  E. ;  whereas 
the  hill  in  the  Safa  bears  S.  G2  E.,  and  must  be  at  least  a  day*8 
journey  N.  E.  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hauran  moun- 
tains. It  is,  as  I  was  informed,  more  than  a  day's  journey  from 
Heijany.  During  my  excursion  in  the  Hauran  in  Febmary  last, 
I  made  particular  inquiries  as  to  the  position  of  the  Safa,  when 
I  visited  Hit  and  Shuka ;  and  I  was  there  infonned,  that  it  w  a 
(lay  s  journey  N.  E.  of  these  places.  Had  it  been  where  Bnrck- 
hardt,  or  his  editor,  has  placed  it,  and  where  Berghaus  has 
sketched  it  on  his  map,  I  must  unquestionably  have  seen  it;  for 
from  the  height  above  Bathanyeh  I  overlooked  the  whole  of  the 
plain  from  the  west  to  within  a  few  points  of  the  east  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  this  singular  district  is  not  where 
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Bnrckbardt  has  described  it,  and  Berghaiis  has  laid  it  down.     I 
also  feel  confident  that  its  trae  position  is  as  I  have  stated  above. 

Another  statement  in  the  Appendix  of  Burckhardt  is  likewise 
incorrect  He  says :  "  At  the  end  of  the  Ghdtah  or  Merj  of  Da- 
mascus begins  the  Jebel  Haurftn,  which  takes  a  south  direction." 
The  end  of  the  Ghfltah  is  only  two  hours  from  Damascus,  and 
the  Merj  terminates  at  the  lakes,  where  there  are  no  mountains 
whatever.  The  nearest  are  the  Telliil,  about  four  and  a  half 
hours  distant  From  Tell  Heij&ny  to  the  northern  part  of  Jebel 
Haur^  is  about  eleven  hours  of  an  unbroken  plain.  The  moun- 
tain ridge  on  the  north  of  the  plain  of  Damascus  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  desert  to  Palmyra ;  but  I  have  never  heard  the  name 
Ruak  applied  to  it.  The  name  given  to  me  at  Maksfira  was 
Jebel  el'Kaus,  Berghaus,  while  endeavoring  to  follow  Burck- 
hardt, has  yet  applied  the  name  Ruak  to  quite  another  range  of 
hills,  lying  between  the  plains  of  Jerud  and  Yabrfid.  He  has 
not  at  all  laid  down  the  real  Ruak  of  Burckhardt,  which  is  a 
'parallel  range  but  much  further  southward.  The  Jebel  el- Abiad, 
referred  to  in  the  Appendix  above  mentioned,  is  the  lofly  moun- 
tain-chain on  the  north  side  of  the  great  plain,  that  extends  from 
Palmyra  to  Kuryetein. 

Such,  then,  is  the  physical  aspect  of  this  region,  so  far  as  I 
have  had  opportunity  of  exploring  it.  My  opportunities  have 
been  certainly  greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  most  travellers ; 
for  I  have  traversed  the  whole  country  from  Palmyra  to  Bozra 
along  the  borders  of  the  deserts.  I  feel,  however,  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  careful  survey. 

Returning  from  the  Tell  to  the  village,  we  partook  of  a  hasty 
lunch,  and  mounting  our  horses  rode  towards  Damascus.  We 
started  at  .1.5,  and  continued  for  an  hour  across  a  fine  plain  in  a 
direction  N.  72  W.  The  'Awaj  was  only  a  short  distance  on  our 
left,  but  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  hidden  from  view  by  the 
inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  tamarisk  shnibs  that  almost 
completely  cover  it.  We  then  swept  round  the  base  of  a  low 
Tell  and  rode  straight  to  Ghuzlaniyeh,  which  bears  from  Heijany 
N.  55  W.  We  reached  it  at  2.20,  having  crossed  two  little  canals 
that  bring  to  this  place  the  water  of  the  *Awaj.  Another  half 
hour  brought  us  to  Karahta,  in  a  Hne  with  the  two  former  villages. 
We  here  turned  S.  85  W.,  skirting  a  high  mound,  and  struck 
across  a  well-cultivated  plain  to  Tell  SulUin  Abn- Yezid,  the  sum- 
mit of^^ch  we  reached  at  3.15. 

29* 
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This  IS  the  lofliest  Tell  on  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  having 
a  Wely  on  the  summit,  it  forms  a  prominent  point  in  taking  bear- 
ings, or  making  a  survey.  It  is  also  important  as  commanding  a 
distinct  view  of  the  windings  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river '  Awa^ 
The  village  of  Nejha,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jebel  el-Aswad, 
appeared  almost  at  our  feet.  It  is  about  half  an  hour  distant 
Beyond  it,  fifteen  minutes,  is  the  *Awaj,  just*leaving  the  vale 
between  the  latter  ridge  and  Mllni'a.  Half  and  hour  further 
down  it  turns  suddenly  to  the  N.  £.  and  sweeps  round  the  base 
of  a  little  hill,  and  then  meanders  across  the  plain  to  the  lake. 
The  meadows  between  Nejha  and  the  bend  of  the  river  pre^ 
sented  a  gay  and  animated  picture.  A  few  battalions  of  Turkish 
soldiers  were  there  encamped ;  while  Uttle  parties  wandered  along 
the  stream,  or  galloped  about  in  the  exciting  exercise  of  the  Jerld. 
These  soldiers  were  posted  here  to  check  the  incursionB  of  the 
*  rebel  Dmzes  into  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

The  ridge  Jebel  MMi'a  sinks  down  into  a  broad  swell  opposite 
Nejha,  and  is  here  crossed  by  the  road  that  I  afterward  travelled 
to  tlie  Haur&n.  This  swell  soon  after  descends  to  the  level  of 
the  plain. 

We  left  at  3.30,  passed  Kilbr  es-Sit,  fifteen  minutes  on  oar 
left,  at  4.30,  reached  Akraba  twenty-five  minutes  after,  and 
entered  the  east  gate  of  the  city  at  5.40. 


Excursion  to  Kesweh. 

January  28</^,  1853.  We  left  the  city  at  9.45  by  Buwftbet 
UUah,  "  The  Gate  of  God,"  and  rode  along  the  Haj  road,  now, 
in  part,  covered  with  water  from  the  recent  rains.  In  fifteen 
minutes  we  had  on  our  left  Ktibbet  el- Haj,  a  tomb,  and  small 
mosk  around  which  the  Mecca  pilgrims  spend  the  first  night 
of  their  journey.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  is  the  large 
village  of  Kadam.  At  10.25  we  saw  on  our  left,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  distant,  Sabinet  es*Sughra,  and  ten  minutes  south  of  it, 
Sabineh.  Twelve  minutes  afterwards  we  crossed  a  small  stream 
running,  in  a  deep  artificial  channel,  toward  the  former  little 
village.  Its  waters  are  collected,  some  distance  westward,  by 
means  of  a  subtenranean  aqueduct.  A  quarter  of  an  horn  fur- 
ther we  crossed  another  small  stream  called  Nalir  Sabineh  from 
the  village  which  it  i^-nters.  It,  too,  is  collected  Jike  the  former, 
to  the  west  of  Ashratlyeh.     In  eight  minutes  more  we  oune  to 
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the  Berdy,  a  stream  in  every  respect  like  the  {Mreceding,  It  does 
not  rise  on  the  side  of  Hermon,  as  represented  in  BergUaus's  map; 
nor  at  Kataaa,  as  laid  .down  on  Burckhardt's.  lis  waters  are 
collected  like  the  two  already  mentioned ;  and  the  head  of  it9 
canal  is  just  twenty  minutes  west  of  the  road,  and  five  minutes 
above  the  Druze  village  Asliraflyeh.  It  never  flows  either  to 
the  lakes  of  the  Barada,  or  the  lake  He^&ny ;  it  waters  the  village 
Baweidah,  about  an  hour  east  of  the  road,  and  is  exhausted  in 
the  gartlens  and  fields  below  it  This, stream  has  no  more  nghl 
lo  be  inserted  in  a  ma|i  than  a  hundred  others  in  diflferent  part^ 
of  the  plain. 

A  smart  canter  of  eight  minntes  fhun  the  Berdy,  brought  us 
io  the  foot  of  Jebel  el*  Aswad.  The  great  Haj  road  so  far  is  wide 
and  good  It  is  wide,  like  most  other  roads  on  the  plain  of 
Damascus,  because  there  are  no  fences  along  its  sides,  and  the 
mules  and  camels  are  rather  erratio  in  their  progress;  and  it  is 
good,  just  because  it  is  impossible  £br  it  to  be  bad,  the  plain 
betag  fiat  and  the  ground  firm.  It  runs  from  the  city  gate  in  a 
^raight  Mne  S.  28  W.  to  the  base  of  tke  hills.  Here  it  turns  a 
little  westward,  skirting  a  hill  on  the  left  On  reaching  the  top 
of  the  gentle  slope  it  turns  again  nearly  due  south.  The  road  , 
along  the  whole  of  this  elevated  ground  is  covered  with  loose 
fmgments  of  trap-rock.  On  its  eaa^m  skle  the  hills  rise  up 
suddenly,  but  not  precipitously ;  while  on  the  right  the  ground 
slopes  away  gradually  into  a  fine  fertile  plain.  A  low  spur 
shoots  out  westward  from  the  place  where  the  road  begins  to 
fiseend«  and  separates  this  from  the  main  plain.  The  village  of 
Sahnaya,  twenty  minutes  distant,  stands  at  its  extremity. 

The  low  range  of  Jebel  eU  Aswad  runs  from  this  eastward  to 
Nejha,  and  is  intersected  diagonally  by  tliree  distinct  Wadys, 
The  breadth  of  tlie  base  of  these  hills  is  from  oue  half  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  the  greatest  elevation  above  the  plain 
does  not  exceed  000  feet  On  tlie  western  side  of  the  Haj  road 
the  main  body  of  the  hills  appears  as  if  it  had  been  lifted  from 
its  place  and  set  dou^  half  an  hour  further  south.  The  vale 
above  mentioned  occupies  it»  place.  The  ground  immediately 
on  each  side  pf  the  road  is  stony,  but  does  not  present  the  rug^ 
ged  appearance  one  would  suspect  from  reading  Burckhardt^ 
Tlie  Megharet  el-Haramiyeh,  or  "  Bobbers  Cave,"  mentioned  by 
tbe  same  writer,  is  not  very  remarkable,  and  any  traveller  might 
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well  be  excQsed  for  passing  it  unnoticed.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
done  so,  had  it  not  been  that  a  negro  shepherd  was  standing 
beside  it,  and  occasionally  turning  the  wanderers  of  his  flock,  by 
slinging  stones  at  them.  The  precision  with  which  he  could 
throw  his  missiles  with  this  apparently  unmanageable  instru* 
ment,  afforded  a  good  illustration  of  that  striking  incident  in  the 
life  of  David,  when  the  champion  of  Gath  fell  before  him. 

At  11.30  we  commenced  the  gentle  descent  into  the  vale  of 
the  'Awaj,  down  which  we  could  see  to  Nejha.  'Adallyeh  and 
Hurjilleh  were  both  in  sight  on  the  right  bank.  The  road  hem 
runs  S.  by  W.  along  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  Kesweh.  Thesa 
hills  are  sometimes  called  Jebel  Kesweh.  They  are  not  regular 
like  a  chain,  but  are  rather  composed  of  a  clump  of  conical  peaks 
with  narrow  vales  between.  At  12.10  we  reached  Kesweh. 
The  village  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  stream. 

The  'Awaj  approaches  this  place  fVom  the  west,  flowing  in  a 
deep  and  tortuous  channel  On  its  southern  side  is  an  elevated 
rocky  plateau,  that  extends  nearly  as  far  east  as  the  Haj  road. 
It  then  gives  place  to  a  fertile  plain  called  Ard  el^Khiyftrah. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  river,  E.  by  S.  of  the  village,  rise  up 
suddenly  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Jebel  Mftni'a.  The  highest  sum* 
mit  is  in  part  isolated  and  resembles  a  truncated  cone.  As  this 
is  a  conspicuons  object  from  the  whole  plain  of  Damascus,  I  was  ' 
anxious  to  ascend  it  We  accordingly  got  a  guide,  and  crossing 
the  river  by  the  fine  stone  bridge,  were  on  the  top  in  forty  min- 
utes. A  large  fortress  stood  here  in  ancient  times,  but  is  now 
heaps  of  ruins.  The  view  is  magnificent,  embracing  the  whole 
district  of  Wady  el-'Ajam,  the  plain  of  Jeid^,  the  Lejah  to  the 
Jebel  Hauran,  and  the  vast  expanse  from  Damascus  to  the  TeU 
liU.  My  attention  was  especially  confined  to  the  'Awaj.  It  lay 
spread  out  before  me  from  Sa'sa'  to  the  lake.  First  running 
N.  £.  toward  Damascus,  then  turning  and  flowing  in  a  serpen* 
tine  course  to  Kesweh,  where,  fringed  with  willows  and  poplars, 
it  makes  a  graceful  curve  northward  round  the  base  of  the  hill 
at  my  feet,  and  meanders  through  the  meadows  of  the  vale  to 
Nejlm.  A  canal  taken  from  it  at«Kcsweh,  and  carried  along  the 
slopes,  waters  Adallyeh  and  Hurjilleh  with  thcii;  gardens  and 
orchards. 

After  roughly  sketching  the  whole  panomma,  and  taking  bear- 
ings of  the  principal  villages  and  points,  we  descended  and  gal* 
loped  back  to  Damascus. 

Dam€ucus,  May,  lb53. 
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AETICLE    VI. 

THE  NATURE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  HISTORIC  SPIRIT.' 

An  Inangnral  Discourse,  by  WilHam  O.  T.  dhedd,  Professor  at  Andover. 

Thb  puq)ose  of  aa  Inaaginml  DiBcoime  is,  to  gire  a  correct 
•nd  weighty  iiiipressk>n  of  the  impprtaaee  cf  some  particnlar 
department  of  Imowlofilge.  Proyided  the  temi  be  employed  im 
the  technical  sense  of  Aristotle  and  Quinctilian,  the  Imnignml  is 
a  demonstrative  oiatien,  the  aim  of  wiuch  is  to  justify  the  exist- 
eaoe  of  a  specific  professorahip,  and  to  magnify  the  specific  dis- 
etpiine  which  it  imparts.  It  must,  consequently,  be  the  general 
object  of  the  present  discourse  to  praise  the  department,  and 
secommeDd  the  study,  of  history.    . 

As  we  enter  upon  the  field  which  opens  out  before  us,  we  are 
bewildered  by  its  immense  expanse.  The  whole  hemisphere 
overwhelms  the  eye.  The  riches  of  the  subject  embarrass  the 
discussion.  For  history  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  depart* 
ments  of  human  knowledge.  In  its  imrestricted  and  broad  signi* 
* fication,  it  includes  all  other  branches  of  human  inquiry.  Every- 
&ing  in  existence  has  a  history,  though  it  may  not  have  a  philo- 
sophy, or  a  poetry ;  and,  therefore,  history  covers  and  pervades 
and  enfolds  all  things  as  the  atmosphere  does  the  ^obe.  Its 
subjeet-matter  is  all  that  man  has  thought,  felt,  and  doi:ie,  and 
the  line  of  Schiller  is  true  even  if  taken  in  its  literal  sense :  the 
final  judgment  is  the  history  of  the  world.^  If  it  were  desirable 
to  bring  the  whole  encyclopaeilia  of  human  knowledge  under  a 
single  term,  certainly  history  would  be  chosen  as  the  most  com«- 
prehensive  and  elastic  of  all.  And  if  we  consider  the  mental 
qualifications  required  for  its  production,  the  defiartment  whose 
nature  and  claims  we  are  considering,  still  upholds  its  superiority, 
in  regard  to  universality  and  comprehensiveness.  The  historic 
talent  is  inclusive  of  all  other  talents.  The  depth  of  the  philoso- 
pher, the  truthfulness  and  solemnity  of  the  theologian,  the  dm* 
matic  and  imaginative  power  of  the  poet,  are  all  necessary  to 
the  i)erfect  historian,  and  would  be  found  in  him,  at  their  height 
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of  excellence,  did  snch  a  being  exist  For  it  haji  been  truly  said, 
that  we  shall  sooner  see  a  perfect  philosophy,  or  a  perfect  poem, 
than  a  perfect  history. 

We  shall,  therefore,  best  socceed  in  imparting  unity  to  the 
discourse  of  an  hour,  and  in  making  a  single  and,  therefore, 
stronger  impression,  by  restraining  that  career  which  the  mind 
is  tempted  to  make  over  the  whole  of  this  ocean-like  arena,  and 
confining  our  attention  to  a  single  theme. 

It  will  be  our  purpose,  then,  to  speak, 

First,  Of  that  peculiar  spirit  imparted  to  the  mind  of  an  edo* 
cated  man,  by  historical  studies,  which  may  be  denomiaated  tks 
kutoric  spirit;  and 

Secondly,  Of  its  influence  upon  the  theologian. 

The  historic  spirit  nuty  be  defined  to  be :  the  spirit  of  the  race 
as  distinguished  fitom  that  of  the  individual,  and  of  all  time  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  one  age. 

We  here  assume  that  the  race  is  as  much  a  reality  as  the  indi* 
vidual ;  for  this  is  not  the  time  nor  place,  even. if  the  ability  were 
possessed,  to  reopen  and  reargue  that  great  question  which  once 
divided  the  philosophic  world  into  two  grand  divisions.  We 
assume  the  reality  of  both  ideas.  We  postulate  the  real  ami 
distinct,  though  undivided,  being  of  the  common  humanity  and 
the  particular  individuality.  We  are  unable,  with  the  Nominalist, 
to  regard  the  former  as  the  mere  generalization  of  the  latter. 
The  race  is  mqre  than  an  abrogate  of  separate  individualities. 
History  is  more  than  a  colledion  of  single  biographies,  as  the 
national  debt  is  more  than  the  sum  of  individual  liabilities. 
Side  by  side,  in  one  and  the  same  subject ;  in  every  particular 
human  person ;  exist  the  common  humanity  with  its  universid 
instincts  and  tendencies,  and  the  individuality  with  its  particular 
interests  and  feelings.  The  two  often  come  into  conflict  with 
an  earnestness,  and  at  times  in  the  epic  of  history  with  a  terrible 
grandeur,  that  indicates  that  neither  of  them  is  an  abstraction ; 
that  both  are  solid  with  the  substance  of  an  actual  being,  and 
throb  with  the  pulses  of  an  intense  vitality. 

The  difl!erence  between  history  and  biography  involves  the 
distinct  entity  and  recdity  of  both  the  race  and  the  individual. 
Biography  is  the  account  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  single  persoa 
disconnected  from  the  species,  and  is  properly  concerned  only 
with  that  which  is  chamcteristic  of  him  as  an  isolated  individuaL 
But  that  which  is  national  and  philanthropic  in  his  nature ;  that 
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which  is  social  and  political  in  his  conduct  and  career ;  all  that 
links  him  with  his  species  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  develop* 
ment  of  man  on  the  globe ;.  all  this  is  historical  and  i^ot  biogra- 
phic. Speaking  generally  in  order  to  speak  briefly,  all  that 
activity  which  springs  up  out  of  the  pure  individuiedism  of  the 
person,  makes  up  the  charm  and  entertainment  of  biography,  and 
all  that  activity  which  originates  in  the  humanity  of  the  person 
fiimishes  the  matter  and  the  grandeur  of  history. 

History,  tlien,  is  the  story  of  the  race.  It  is  the  exhibition  of 
the  common  generic  nature  of  man  as  this  is  manifested  in  that 
great  series  of  individnals  which  is  crowding  on,  one  after  an* 
other,  likes  the  waves  of  the  sea,  through  the  ages  and  genera- 
tions of  time.  History  omits  and  rejects  everything  in  this  march 
and  movement  of  human  beings  that  is  pecuhar  to  them  as  sel« 
fish  units ;  everything  that  has  interest  for  the  man,  but  none  for 
mankind ;  and  inscribes  upon  her  tablet  only  that  which  springs 
out  of  the  common  humanity,  and  hence  has  interest  for  all  men 
and  all  time. 

History,  therefore,  is  continuou*  in  its  nature.  It  is  so  because 
its  subject-matter  is  a  continuity.  This  common  human  nature 
is  in  the  process  of  continuous  evolution,  and  the  wounded  snake 
drags  its  slow  length  along  down  the  ages  and  generations.  No 
single  individual ;  no  single  age  or  generation ;  no  single  nation- 
ality* however  rich  and  capacious ;  shows  the  whole  of  man,  and 
ao  puts  a  stop  to  human  development  The  time  will,  indeed^ 
come,  and  the  genemtion  and  the  single  man,  will  one  day  be^ 
in  whom  the  entire  exhibition  will  close.  The  number  of  indi* 
viduals  in  the  hunmn  race  is  predetermined  and  fixed  by  Him 
Who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning.  But  until  the  end  of  the 
series  comes,  the  development  must  go  on  continuously,  and  his- 
tory which  is  the  account  of  it,  must  be  continuous  also.  It  must 
be  linked  with  all  that  has  gone  before ;  it  must  be  linked  with 
all  tliat  is  yet  to  come.  As  it  requires  the  whole  series  *of  indi* 
viduab,  in  order  to  a  complete  manifestation  of  the  species,  so  it 
requires  the  whole  series  of  ages  and  periods,  in  order  to  an 
entire  history  of  it 

But  while  history  is  thus  continuous  in  its  nature,  paradbxical 
as  it  max  appear,  it  is  at  the  same  time  complete  in  its  spirit 
Observe  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  abstract  and  ideal  characte]* 
of  the  science;  of  that  quality  by  which  it  diflers  from  othef 
branches  of  knowledge;     We  are  not  speaking  of  any  one  pai« 
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ticular  history  that  has  actually  been  composed,  or  of  all  histories 
put  together.  History  as  actually  written  is  not  the  account  of 
a  complete  process,  because,  as  we  have  just  said,  the  develop- 
ment is  still  going  on.  Still,  the  tendency  of  the  department  is 
to  a  conclusion.  History  looks  to  a  winding  up.  We  may  say 
of  it,  as  Bacon  says  of  unfulfilled  prophecies :  "  though  not  ful- 
filled punctually  and  at  once,  it  hath  a  springing  and  germinant 
accomplishment  through  many  ages."  History  contains  and 
defines  general  tendencies ;  it  intimates,  at  every  point  of  the 
Kne,  a  final  consummation.  The  historical  processes  that  have* 
actually  taken  place,  aU  point  at,  and  join  on  upon,  the  fiiture 
processes  that  are  to  be  homogeneous  with  them.  That  very 
continuity  in  the  nature  of  history,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
results  in  this  completeness,  or  tendency  to  a  conclusion,  in  its 
spirit  Like  a  growing  plant,  we  know  what  it  will  come  to, 
though  the  growth  is  not  ended.  For  it  is  charcwsteristic  of  an 
evolution,  provided  it  is  a  genuine  one,  that  seize  it  when  you 
will,  and  observe  it  at  any  point  yoft  please,  you  virtually  seise 
the  whole ;  you  observe  it  all.  Each  particular  section  of  a 
development,  exhibits  the  qualities  of  the  whole  process,  and  the 
organic  part  contemplated  by  itself,  throbs  with  the  general  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  each  particular  history ;  of  a  nation,  or  an  age, 
or  a  form  of  government,  or  a  school  of  philosophy,  or  a  Christian 
doctrine ;  when  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  history,  wears  a  finished 
aspect,  and  sounds  a  full  and  fundamental  tone.  And  hence  the 
proverb :  man  is  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  history  is  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  lessons. 

So  universal  and  virtually  complete  in  its  spirit  is  history, 
that  a  distinguished  modern  philosopher  has  asserted  that  it  may 
become  a  branch  o£h  priori  knowledge,  and  that  it  actually  does 
become  such  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  philosophic.  Being 
the  history,  not  of  a  dislocation,  but  of  a  development,  and  this 
of  one  race ;  being  the  exhibition  of  the  unfolding  of  one  single 
idea  of  the  Divine  mind ;  the  history  of  the  world,  he  contends, 
might  be  written  beforehand  by  any  mind  that  is  master  of  the 
idea  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  whole  course  and  career  of 
the  world,  whose  history  is  to  be  written,  is  predetermined  by  its 
plan,  and  supposing  this  to  be  known,  the  historian  is  more  than 
the  "  prophet  looking  backward,*'  as  Schlegel  calls  him ;  he  is 
the  literal  prophet.  He  does  not  merely  inferentially  foretell, 
by  looking  back  into  the  past,  but  he  sees  the  whole  past  and 
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fatiire  simultaneaudy  present  in  the  Divine  idea  of  the  world,  of 
which  by  the  hypothesis  he  is  perfectly  possessed. 

This  philosopher  believed  in  the  possibility  of  such  an  abso* 
lutely  perfect  and  a  prion  history,  because  he  taught  that 'the 
mind  of  man  and  the  mind  of  God  are  one  imiversol  mind,  and 
that  the  entire  knowledge  of  the  one  may  consequently  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  other.  While,  however,  the  philosopher  erred 
fhtally  in  supposing  that  any  being  but  God  the  Creator,  can  be 
thus  perfectly  possessed  of  the  organic  idea  of  history,  or  that 
man  can  come  into  an  approximate  possession  of  it  except  as  it 
is. revealed  to  him  by  the  Supreme  mind,  in  providence  and 
levelation,  we  must  yet  admit  that  the  world  is  constructed 
according  to  such  an  idea  or  plan,  and  that  for  this  reason,  cohe- 
lence,  completeness  and  universality  are  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics of  its  history. 

While,  therefore,  we  deny  that  history  as  actually  written,  or 
as  it  shall  be,  comes  up  to  this  absolute  and  metaphysical  per- 
fection, it  would  be  folly  to  deny  that  it  has  made  any  approxi- 
mation towards  it,  or  that  it  will  make  still  more.  So  far  as  his- 
tory has  been  composed  under  the  guiding  light  of  this  divine 
idea,  which  is  manifesting  itself  in  the  afiairs  of  men ;  so  far,  in 
other  words,  as  it  has  been  written  in  the  light  of  providence 
and  revelation ;  it  has  been  composed  with  truth,  and  depth,  and 
power.  Historians  have  been  successful  in  gathering  the  lessons 
and  solving  the  problems  of  history  in  proportion  as  they  have 
recognised  a  providential  plan  in  the  career  of  the  world,  and 
have  had  some  clear  apprehension  of  it/  The  most  successful 
particular  histories  seem  to  be  parts  of  a  greater  whole.  They 
have  an  easy  reference  to  general  history ;  evidently  belong  to 
it;  evidently  were  written  in  its  comprehensive  spirit  and  by  its 
brood  lights.  So  much  does  history  abhor  a  scattering,  isolating 
and  fragmentary  method  of  treating  the  subject-matter  belonging 
to  it,  that  those  histories  which  have  been  composed  without  any 
historic  feeling;  with  no  reference  to  the  Divine  plan  and  no 
connection  with  universal  history ;  are  the  most  dry  and  lifeless 
productions  in  litemture.  Want  of  connection,  and  the  absence 
of  a  unifying  principle,  are  more  marked,  and  more  painfully 
felt,  in  historical  composition,  than  in  any  other  species  of  htera' 
ture.  Even  when  the  history  is  that  of  a  brief  period,  or  mere 
pointy  as  it  were>  in  universal  space,  the  mind  demands  that  it 
be  rounded  and  finished  in  itself;  that  it  exhibit,  in  littlci  that 
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same  complete  and  coherent  process,  which  is  going  on  more 
grandly,  on  the  wider  arena  of  the  world  at  large. 

History,  then,  is  the  exhibition  of  the  species.  Its  lesson^  may 
be  relied  upon  as  the  conclusions  to  which  the  haman  race  have 
come.  In  these  historic  lessons,  the  narrowness  of  individual 
and  local  opinions  has  been  exchanged  for  the  breadth  and  com- 
pass  of  public  and  common  sentiments.  The  errors  to  which 
the  single  mind;  the  isolated  unit,  as  distinguished  from  the 
organic  unity,  is  exposed,  are  corrected  by  the  sceptical  and  criti- 
cal processes  of  the  general  mind. 

What,  for  illustration,  is  the  teaching  of  history  in  regard  to 
the  presence  and  relative  proportions  in  a  political  constitutioii 
of  the  two  opposite  elements,  permanence  and  progression  ? 

Will  not  the  judgment,  in  regard  to  this  vexed  question,  that 
is  formed  on  historic  grounds,  be,  to  say  the  least,  safer  and  truer, 
than  that  formed  upon  the  scanty  experience  of  an  individual 
man  ?  Will  not  the  decision  of  one  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
after  a  thoughtful  study  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  tyrannies 
and  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome ;  of  the  republican  States  of 
Italy  in  tlie  middle  ages ;  of  the  political  history  of  Europe  since 
the  formation  of  its  modern  State-system ;  be  nearer  the  real 
truth  than  that  of  a  pledged  and  zealous  partisan,  on  either  side 
of  the  question ;  than  that  of  the  ancient  Cleon  or  Coriolanns ; 
than  that  of  the  modem  Roiisseau  or  Filmer  ?  And  why  will  it 
be  nearer  the  truth  ?  Not  merely  because  these  men  were  ear- 
nest and  zealous.  Ardor  and  zeal  are  well  in  their  place.  But 
because  these  minds  were  individual  and  local ;  because  they 
were  not  historic  and  general  in  views  and  opinions. 

Take  another  illustration  from  the  department  of  philosophy. 
A  great  variety  of  theories  have  been  projected  resj)ectiug  the 
nature  and  operations  of  the  human  mind,  so  that  it  becomes  dif- 
ficult for  the  bewildered  inquirer  to  know  which  he  shall  adopt 
But  will  he  run  the  hazard  of  fundamental  error,  if  he  assumes 
that  that  theory  is  the  truth,  so  far  as  trtith  has  been  reached 
in  this  domain,  which  he  finds  substantially  present  in  the  phi- 
losophic mind  in  all  ages?  if  he  concludes  that  the  historic 
philosophy  is  the  true  philosophy  ?  And  will  it  be  safe  for  the 
individual  to  set  up  in  this  department,  or  in  the  still  higher  one 
of  religion,  doctrines  which  have  either  never  entered  the 
human  mind  before,  or,  if  they  have,  have  been  only  transient 
residents? 
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The  fact  is,  no  one  individual  mind  is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing, alone  and  by  itself,  what  the  race  is  destined  to  accomplish 
only  in  the  slow  revolution  of  its  cycle  of  existence.  It  is  not 
by  the  thought  of  any  one  individual,  though  he  were  as  profound 
as  Plato  and  as  intuitive  as  Shakspeare,  that  truth  is  to  obtain 
an  exhaustive  manifestation.  The  whole  race  is  to  try  its  power. 
and,  in  the  end,  or  rather  at  every  point  in  the  endless  career,  is 
to  acknowledge  that  the  absolute  is  not  yet  fully  known^  that 
the  knowledge  of  man  is  still  at  an  infinite  distance  from  that  of 
God. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  still  is,  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  ana 
^ctittvagant  expectations  have  been  formed  in  regard  to  its 
insight  into  truth  and  its  power  of  applying  it  for  the  progress  of 
tke  speoies.  But  a  single  age  is  merely  an  individual  of  larger 
fpnowUL  There  is  always  something  particular,  something  local, 
something  temporary,  in  every  age,  and  we  must  not  look  here 
for  the  generic  and  universal  any  more  than  in  the  notions  of  the 
individual  man.  No  age  is  historic,  in  and  by  itself  Like  the 
individual,  it  only  contributes  its  portion  of  investigation  and 
opinion,  to  the  sum  total  of  material  which  is  to  undergo  the 
test,  not  of  an  age,  but  of  the  ages. 

,  Considerations  like  these  go  to  sho"^,  that  there  is  in  that 
which  is  properly  historic,  nothing  partial,  nothing  defective, 
nothing  one-sided.  It  is  the  individual  which  has  these  charac- 
teristics ;  and  only  in  proportion  as  the  individual  man  becomes 
historic  in  his  views,  opinions  and  impressions ;  only  as  his  cul- 
tore  takes  on  this  large  and  catholic  spirit,  does  he  become  truly 
educated.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  mankind  at  large,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  race,  which  is  to  be  accepted  as  truth.  This  is  fur- 
nished by  history.  When,  therefore,  the  mind  of  the  student,  in 
the  course  of  its  education,  is  subjected  to  the  full  and  legitimate 
influence  of  historical  studies,  it  is  subjected  to  a  rectifying  influ- 
ence. The  individual  eye  is  purged,  so  that  it  sees  through  a 
crystalline  medium.  vThat  darkening,  distorting  matter,  compos* 
ing  oftentimes  the  idiosyncracy  rather  than  the  individuality  of 
the  intellect,  is  drained  off. 

Having  thus  briefly  discussed  the  nature  of  the  historic  spirit 
by  a  reference  to  the  abstract  nature  of  history,  let  us  now  seek 
to  obtain  a  more  concrete  and  lively  knowledge  of  it,  by  looking 
at  some  of  its  actual  influences  upon  the  student  Let  us  specify 
aome  of  the  characteristics  of  the  historic  mind. 
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1 .  In  the  first  place,  the  historic  mind  is  both  reverent  and 
vigilant. 

The  study  of  history  raises  the  intellect  to  a  loftier  eminence 
than  that  occupied  by  the  student  of  the  present ;  the  man  of 
the  time.  The  vision  of  the  latter  is  limited  by  his  own  nar- 
row horizon,  while  that  of  the  former  goes  round  the  globe. 
As  a  consequence,  the  historic  mind  is  impressed  with  the 
vastness  of  truth.  It  knows  that  it  is  too  vast  to  be  all  known 
by  a  single  mind,  or  a  single  age ;  too  immense  to  be  taken 
^  at  a  single  glance;  much  less  to  be  stated  in  a  single 
proposition.  Historical  studies  have,  moreover,  made  it  aware 
of  the  fact  that  truth  is  modified  by  passing  through  a  variety  of 
/  minds ;  that  each  form  taken  by  itself  is  imperfect,  and  that,  in 
some  instances  at  least,  all  forms  put  together  do  not  constitute 
a  perfect  manifestation  of  the  "  daughter  of  time."  The  posture 
and  bearing  of  such  a  mind,  therefore,  towards  all  truth,  be  it 
human  or  divine,  is  at  once  reverent  and  vigilant  It  is  seriously 
impressed  by  the  immensity  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  adventurous  and  enterprising  in  ranging  over  it. 
For  it  was  when  the  human  imagination  was  most  impressed  by 
the  vastness  of  the  globe,  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture was  most  rife  and  successful.  Before  the  minds  of  Columr 
bus  and  De  Gama,  before  the  imagination  of  the  Northmen  and 
the  early  English  navigators,  space  stretched  away  westward 
and  southward  like  the  spaces  of  astronomy,  and  was  invested 
with  the  awfolness  and  grandeur  of  the  spaces  of  the  Miltonic 
Pandaemonium.  Yet  this  sense  of-  space,  this  mysterious  con- 
sciousness of  a  vaster  world,  was  the  very  stimulation  of  the 
navigator ;  the  direct  cause  of  all  modem  geographical  discovery. 

The  merely  individual  mind,  on  the  contrary,  seeing  but  one 
form  of  Imth,  or,  at  most,  but  one  form  at  a  time,  is  apt  to  take 
this  meagre  exhibition  for  the  full  reality,  and  to  suppose  that  it 
has  reached  the  summit  of  knowledge.  It  is  self-satisfied  and 
therefore  irreverent.  It  is  disposed  to  rest  in  present  acquisitions 
and  therefore  is  neither  vigilant  nor  enterprising. 

2.  And  this  naturally  suggests  the  second  characteristic  of  the 
historic  mind :  its  productiveness  and  originality. 

Such  a  mind  is  open  to  truth.  The  first  condition  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  learning  is  fulfilled  by  it ;  for  it  is  the  fine  remark 
of  Bacon,  that  the  kingdom  of  science,  Hke  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven, is  open  only  to  the  child;  only  to  the  reverent,  recipient 
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and  docile  understanding.  Perhaps  nothing  contributes  more  to 
hinder  the  progress  of  truth  than  self-satisfied  ignorance  of  what 
the  human  mind  has  already  achieved.  The  age  that  isolates 
itself  from  the  rest  of  the  race  and  settles  down  upon  itself,  AviU 
accomplish  but  little  towards  the  development  of  the  race  or  of 
truth.  The  individual  who  neglects  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  men  and  of  opinions,  though  he  may  be  an 
intense  man  within  a  very  narrow  circumference,  will  make  no 
real  advance  and  no  new  discoveries.  Even  the  ardor  and  zeal- 
ous energy,  oAen  exhibited  by  such  a  mind,  and,  we  may  say, 
characteristic  of  it,  contribute  rather  to  its  growing  ignorance, 
than  its  growing  enlightenment  For  it  is  the  ardor  of  a  mind 
exclusively  occupied  with  its  own  pecuhar  notions.  Its  zeal  is 
begotten  by  individual  peculiarities,  and  expended  upon  them. 
Having  no  humble  sense  of  its  own  limited  aj:>ility,  in  compari- 
son with  the  vastness  of  truth,  or  even  in  comparison  with  the 
power  of  the  universal  human  mind,  it  closes  itself  against  the 
great  world  of  the  past,  and,  as  a  penalty  for  this,  hears  but  few 
of  the  deeper  tones  of  the  "  many  voiced  present."  In  the  midst 
of  colors  it  is  blind ;  in  the  midst  of  sounds  it  is  deaf 

Tliat  mind,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  imbued  with  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  history,  contribntes  to  the  progress  of  truth  and 
knowledge  among  men,  by  entering  into  the  g^eat  process  of 
inquiry  and  discovery  which  the  race  as  such  has  begun  and  is 
carrying  on.  It  moves  onward  with  fellow-minds,  in  the  liue  of 
a  preceding  advance,  and  consequently  receives  impulse  from 
all  the  movement  and  momentum  of  the  past  It  joins  on  upon 
the  truth  which  has  actually  been  developed,  and  is  thereby 
enabled  to  make  a  positive  and  valuable  addition  to  the  existing 
knowledge  of  the  human  race. 

.  For  the  educated  man,  of  all  men,  should  see  and  constantly 
remember,  that  progress  in  the  intellectual  world,  does  not  imply 
the  discovery  of  truth  absolutely  new;  of  truth  of  which  the 
human  mind  never  had  even  an  intimation  before,  and  which 
came  into  it  by  a  mortal  leap,  abrupt  and  starthng,  without  ante- 
cedents and  without  premonitions.  This  would  be  rather  of  the 
nature  of  a  Divine  revelation  than  of  a  human  discovery.  A 
revelation  from  God  is  different  in  kind  from  a  discovery  of  the 
human  reason.  It  comes  down  from  another  sphere,  from  an- 
ether  mind,  than  that  of  man ;  and,  although  it  is  conformed  to 
the  wants  of  the  human  race,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a 
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natural  development  oat  of  it ;  as  a  merely  historical  process, 
like  the  origination  of  a  new  form  of  government,  or  a  new  school 
of  philosophy.  A  discovery  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  contrary, 
is  to  he  regarded  as  the  pure,  spontaneous,  product  of  the  human 
mind ;  as  one  fold  in  its  unfolding. 

It  follows,  consequently,  that  progress  in  human  knowledge, 
progress  in  the  development  of  human  reason,  does  not  imply 
the  origination  of  truth  ahsolutely  and  in  all  respects  unknown 
hefore.  The  human  mind  has  presentiments ;  dim  intimations ; 
which  thicken  all  along  the  track  of  human  history  like  the  hazy 
belt  of  the  galaxy  among  the  clear,  sparkling,  mapped  stars. 
These  presentiments  are  a  species  and  a  grade  of  knowledge. 
They  are  not  distinct  and  stated  knowledge,  it  is  true,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  blank  ignorance.  The  nebulae  are  visible^ 
though  not  yet  resolved.  Especially  is  this  true  in  regard  to  the 
mind  of  the  race ;  the  general  and  historic  mind.  How  often  is 
the  general  mind  restless  and  uneeisy  with  the  dim  anticipaticm 
of  th J  future  discovery  ?  This  unrest,  with  its  involved  longing, 
and  its  potential  knowledge,  comes  to  its  height,  it  is  true,  in 
the  mind  of  some  one  individual  who  is  most  in  possession  of 
the  spirit  of  his  time,  and  who  is  selected  by  Providence  as  the 
immediate  instrument  of  the  actual  and  stated  discovery.  But 
such  an  one  is  only  the  secondary  cause  of  an  effect,  whpse  first 
cause  hes  lower  down  and  more  abroad.  There  were  Keformers 
before  the  Reformation.  Luther  articulated  himself  upon  a  pro- 
cess that  had  already  begun  in  the  Christian  church,  and  minis- 
tered to  a  want,  and  a  very  intelligent  want  too,  that  was  already 
in  existence.  Columbus  shared  iu  the  enterprising  spirit  of  his 
time,  and  differed  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind,  from  the  bold  navi- 
gators among  whom  he  was  born  and  bred.  That  vision  of  the 
hew  world  from  the  shores  of  old  Spain ;  that  presentiment  of 
the  existence  of  another  continent  beyond  the  deep ;  a  presenti- 
ment so  strong  as  almost  to  justify  the  poetic  extravagance  of 
Schiller's  sonnet,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  boding  mind  of  the 
mariner  would  have  created  a  continent,  if  there  had  been  none 
in  the  trackless  West  to  meet  liis  anticipation ;  that  prophetic 
sentiment,  Columbus  possessed,  not  as  an  isolated  individual, 
but  as  a  man  who  had  grown  up  with  his  age  and  into  his  age ; 
whose  teeming  mind  had  been  informed  by  tlie  traditions  of  his- 
tory, and  whose  active  imagination  had  been  fired  by  the  strange 
narratives  of  anterior  and  contemporaneous  navigation. 
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Another  proof  of  the  position  that  the  individual  mind  owes 
much  of  its  inventiveness  and  originality  to  its  ability  to  join  on 
upon  the  invention  and  origination  already  in  existence,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  most  marked  discoveries  in  science 
have  occurred  simultaneously  to  different  minds.  The  dispute 
between  the  adherents  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz  respecting  pri- 
ority of  discovery  in  the  science  of  Fluxions,  is  hardly  yet  settled ; 
but  the  candid  mind  on  either  side  will  acknowledge  that,  be  the 
mere  matter  of  priority  of  detailed  discovery  and  pubhcation 
as  it  may,  neither  of  these  great  minds  was  a  servile  plagiary. 
The  Englishman,  in  regard  to  the  German,  thought  alone 
and  by  himself;  and  the  German,  in  regard  to  the  Englishman, 
thonght  alone  and  by  hunself  But  both  thought  in  the  light  of 
past  discoveries,  and  of  all  then  existing  mathematical  knowl- 
edge. Both  were  under  the  laws  and  impulse  of  the  general 
scientific  mind,  as  that  mind  had  manifested  itself  historically  in 
preceding  discoveries,  and  was  now  using  them  both  as  its  organ 
of  investigation  and  medium  of  distinct  announced  discovery. 
The  dispute  between  the  English  and  French  chemists,  respect- 
ing the  comparative  merits  of  Black  and  Lavoisier,  is  still  kept 
up ;  but  here,  too,  candor  must  acknowledge  that  both  were  origi- 
nal investigators,  and  that  an  earlier  death  of  either  would  not 
have  prevented  the  discovery. 

Now  in  both  of  these  instances  the  minds  of  individuals  had 
beca  set  upon  the  trail  of  the  new  discovery  by  history ;  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  then  present  state  and  wants  of  science. 
They  had  kept  up  with  the  history  of  science ;  they  knew  what 
had  actually  been  achieved ;  they  saw  what  was  still  needed. 
They  felt  the  wants  of  science,  and  these  felt  wants  were  dim 
anticipations  of  the  supply,  and  finally  led  to  it.  It  was  because 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  both  labored  in  a  historical  line  of  direc- 
tion, that  they  labored  in  the  same  line,  and  came  to  the  same 
result,  each  of  and  by  himself  For  this  historical  basis  for 
inquiry  and  discovery  is  common  to  all.  And  as  there  is  but  one 
truth  to  be  discovered,  and  but  one  high  and  royal  road  to  it,  it 
is  not  surprising  tliat  oi\eu  several  minds  should  reach  the  goal 
simultaneously. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  productive  power  imparted  to  the 
individual  mind  by  its  taking  the  central  position  of  history,  is 
seen  in  the  department  of  philosophy.  '  In  this  department  it  is 
simply  impossible,  for  the  individual  thinker  to  make  any  ad- 
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vance  unless  he  first  make  himself  acquainted  with  what  the 
human  mind  has  already  accomplished  in  this  sphere  of  investi- 
gation. Without  some  adequate  knowledge  of  the  course  which 
philosophic  thought  has  already  taken,  the  individual  inquirer  in 
this  oceanic  region  is  all  afloJit.  He  does  not  even  know  where  . 
to  begin,  because  he  knows  not  where  others  have  left  off;  and 
the  system  of  such  a  philosopher,  if  it  f  ontain  truth,  is  most  com- 
monly but  the  dry  repetition  of  some  previous  system.  Origi- 
nality and  true  progress  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  impossible  with- 
out history.  Only  when  the  individual  has  made  his  mind  his- 
toric by  working  his  way  into  that  great  main  current  of  philoso- 
phic thought,  which  may  be  tmced  from  Pythagoras  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  from  Aristotle  to  the  Schoolmen,  and  from  the  School- 
men to  Kant,  and  moving  onward  with  it  up  to  the  point  where 
the  next  stage  of  true  progress  and  normal  development  is  to 
join  on ;  only  when  he  has  thus  found  the  proper  point  of  depar- 
ture in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  is  he  prepared  to  depart, 
and  to  move  forward  on  the  straight  but  limitless  line  of  philo* 
Sophie  inquiry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  speculative  systems 
of  Germany  exhibit  such  productiveness  and  originality.  What- 
ever opinion  may  be  held  respecting  the  correctness  of  the  Ger- 
manic mind  in  this  department,  no  one  can  deny  its  fertility. 
The  Teutonic  philosopher  first  prepares  for  the  appearance  of 
his  system,  by  a  history  of  philosophy  in  the  past,  and  then  aims 
to  make  his  own  system  the  crown  and  completion  of  the  entire 
historic  process ;  the  last  link  of  tlie  long  chain.  It  is  true  that, 
in  every  instance  thus  far  in  the  movement  of  this  philosophy, 
the  intended  last  link  has  only  served  as  the  support  of  another 
and  still  other  links,  yet  only  in  this  way  of  historic  preparation 
could  such  a  productive  method  of  philosophizing  have  been 
attained.  Only  from  the  position  of  history,  even  though  it  be 
falsely  conceived,  can  the  speculative  reason  construct  new  and 
original  systems. 

A  good  illustration  of  the  defectiveness  which  must  attach  to 
a  system  of- philosophy,  when  it  is  not  conceived  and  constructed 
in  the  hght  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  is  seen  in  the  so-called 
Scotch  school.  A  candid  mind  must  admit  that  the  spirit  and 
general  aim  of  this  system  was  sound  and  correct  It  was  a  re- 
action against  the  sensual  school,  especially  as  that  system  had 
been  run  out  to  its  logical  extreme  in  France.  It  recognized  and 
made  much  of  first  truths,  and  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
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the  ablest  teacher  of  this  school  loosely  denominated  Common 
Sense,  and  still  more  loosely  defined,  was  unquestionably  meant 
to  be  a  power  higher  than  that  which  "judges  according  to  sense." 
But  it  was  not  an  original  system,  in  the  sense  of  grasping  with 
a  stronger  and  more  scientific  grasp  than  had  ever  been  done 
before,  upon  the  standing  problems  of  philosophy.  It  is  true  that 
it  addressed  itself  to  the  solution  of  the  old  problems,  in  the 
main,  in  the  right  spirit  and  from  a  deep  interest  in  the  truth, 
but  it  did  not  go  low  enough  down,  and  did  not  get  near  enough 
to  the  heart  of  the  difficulty,  to  constitute  it  an  original  and  pow- 
erful system  of  speculation.  Its  great  defect  is  the  lack  of  a 
scientific  spirit,  which  is  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  although  it 
has  exerted  a  wide  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  it  has 
exerted  but  little  influence  upon  the  philosophic  mind,  either  of 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continent 

And  this  defect  is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  an  exten- 
sive and  profound  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophic  spec- 
ulation. The  individual  mind,  in  this  instance,  attempted  a 
refutation  of  the  acute  arguments  of  scepticism,  without  much 
knowledge  of  the  previous  developments  of  the  sceptical  under- 
atanding  and  the  counter-statements  of  true  philosophy.  A  com- 
prehensive and  reproductive  study  of  the  ancient  Grecian  philo- 
sophies, together  with  the  more  elaborate  and  profound  of  the 
modem  systems,  would  have  been  a  preparatory  discipline  for 
the  Scottish  reason  that  would  have  armed  it  with  a  far  more 
scientific  afid  original  power.  Its  aim,  in  the  first  place,  would 
have  been  higher,  because  its  sense  of  the  difficulty  to  be  over- 
eome  would  have  been  far  more  just  and  adequate.  With  more 
knowledge  of  what  the  human  intellect  had  already  accom- 
pUshed,  both  on  the  side  of  tnith  and  of  error,  its  reflection 
would  have  been  more  profoimd ;  its  point  of  view  more  central ; 
its  distinctions  and  definitions  more  philosophical  and  scientific ; 
and  its  refutations  more  conclusive  and  unanswerable.^ 

1  This  deficiency  in  scientific  character,  in  the  Scotch  philosophy,  is  felt  by  its 
present  and  ablest  defender,  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Far  more  deeply  imbaed 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  the  department  than  either  Rcid  or  Stewart  was,  be- 
cause of  a  much  wider  and  more  thorough  scholarship  than  either  of  them  pos- 
sessed, he  has  been  laboring  to  give  it  what  it  lacks.  Bat  it  is  more  than  doabt- 
fol  whether  any  mind  that  denies  the  possibility  of  metaphysics  as  distinguished 
from  psychology,  will  be  able  to  do  much  towards  imparting  a  neceisary  and 
miauifk  character  either  to  philosophy  generally,  or  to  a  system  which  is  popn- 
lar  rather  than  philosophic,  in  its  fbandations  and  snperstmcture. 
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Thus  we  might  examine  all  the  departments  of  human  knowl* 
edge,  singly  by  themselves,  and  we  should  find  that,  in*  regard  to 
each  of  them,  the  individual  mind  is  made  at  once  recipient  and 
original  by  the  preparatory  discipline  of  historical  studies  and 
the  possession  of  the  historic  spirit.  Even  in  the  domain  of  Lite^ 
rature  and  Fine  Art,  the  mind  that  keeps  up  with  the  progress  of 
the  nation  or  the  race ;  the  mind  that  is  able  to  go  along  with  the 
great  process  of  national  or  human  development  in  this  depart* 
ment ;  is  the  original  and  originant  mind.  Although  in  Poetry 
and  Fine  Art,  freshness  and  originality  seem  to  depend  more  upon 
the  impulse  of  individual  genius  and  less  upon  the  general  move* 
ment  of  the  national  or  the  universal  mind,  yet  here,  too,  it  is  a 
fact,  that  the  founders  of  particular  schools ;  we  mean  schools  of 
eminent  and  historic  merit ;  have  been  men  of  extensive  study, 
and  liberal,  universal  sympathies.  The  great  masters  of  the 
several  schools  of  Italian  Art,  were  diligent  students  of  the  An- 
tique, and  had  minds  open  to  truth  and  nature  in  all  the  schools 
that  preceded  them. .  They,  moreover,  cherished  a  historic  feel- 
ing and  spirit,  by  a  most  intimate  and  general  intercourse  with 
each  other.  The  generous  rivalry  that  prevailed,^  sprung*  up  from 
a  close  and  genial  study  of  each  other's  productions.  The  view 
which  Celleni  presents  us  of  the  relations  of  the  Italian  artists 
to  each  other,  and  of  the  general  spirit  that  prevailed  among 
them,  shows  that  there  was  very  little  that  was  bigoted  and  indi* 
vidual  in  those  minds  so  remarkable  for  originality  and  produce 
tiveness. 

A  very  fine  and  instructive  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are 
endeavoring^  establish,  is  found  in  the  department  of  Literature 
in  the  poet  Wordsworth.  This  man  was  a  student.  He  culti^ 
vated  the  poetic  faculty  within  him  as  sedulously  as  Newton 
cultivated  the  scientific  genius  within  him.  He  retired  up  into 
the  mountains,  when  he  had  once  determined  to  make  poetry 
the  aim  of  his  literary  Ufe,  and  by  the  thoughtful  perusal  of  the 
English  poets,  as  much  as  by  his  brooding  contemplation  of 
external  nature,  enlarged  and  strengthened  his  poetic  power. 
By  familiarizing  himself  with  the  spirit  and  principle ;  the  imcard 
history,  of  English  poetry,  he  became  largely  imbued  with  the 
national  spirit  And  he  was  thorough  in  this  course  of  study. 
He  not  only  devoted  himself  to  the  works  of  the  first  English 
poets,  the  Chaucers,  Spensers,  Skakspeares  and  Miltons ;  but  he 
patiently  studied  the  productions  of  the  second  class,  so  much 
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neglected  by  En^ishmen,  the  Draytons,  the  Daniels,  and  the 
Donnes.  The  works  of  these  latter  are  not  distingaished  for 
passion  in  sentiment  or  beauty  in  form,  but  they  are  remarkable 
for  that  thoroughly  English  property,  thoughtful  sterling  sense. 
Wordsworth  was  undoubtedly  attracted  to  these  poets,  not  merely 
because  he  beheved,  with  that  most  philosophic  of  English  critics 
who  w^s  his  friend  and  contemporary,  that  good  sense  is  the 
body  of  poetry,  but  because  he  saw  that  an  acquaintance  with 
them  was  necessary  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English  poetry 
conmdered  as  a  histcmc  process  of  development,  as  one  phase 
of  the  JSnghsh  mind.  For,  although  a  poem  like  the  Pblyolbion 
of  Drayton  can  by  no  means  be  put  into  the  first  class  with  the 
Faery  Queen  of  Spenser,  it  yet  contains  far  more  of  the  English 
temper  and  exhibits  ftur  more  of  the  flesh  and  muscle  of  the 
native  mind.  These  critics  Wordsworth  had  patiently  studied, 
as  is  indicated  by  that  vein  of  strong  sense  which  runs  like  a 
muscnlajT  cord  through  the  more  light  and  airy  texture  of  his 
musings.  It  was  because  of  this  historical  training  as  a  poet, 
that  Wordsworth's  poetry  breathes  a  far  loftier  and  ampler  spirit 
than  it  would  have  done  had  it  been  like  that  of  Byron,  for 
example,  the  product  of  an  intense,  but  ignorant  and  narrow, 
individualism.  And  it  was  also  because  of  this  training,  that 
Wordsworth,  while  preserving  as  original  an  individuality,  cer* 
tainly,  as  any  poet  of  his  time,  acquired  a  much  more  national 
and  universal  poetic  spirit  than  any  other  poet  of  his  time,  and 
was  the  most  productive  poet  of  his  time. 
(j  The  result,  then,  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject  under  this 

head  is,  that  the  individual  mind  acquires  power  of  discernment 
and  power  of  statement  only  by  entering  into  a  process  already 
going  on ;  into  the  great  main  movement  of  the  common  human 
mind.  In  no  way  can  the  educated  man  become  genially  recip- 
ient, and  at  the  same  time  richly  productive,  but  by  a  profound 
Btnd^  of  the  development  which  troth  has  already  attained  in 
the  history  of  man  and  the  world. 

3.  The  third  characteristic  of  the  liistoric  mind  is  its  union  of 
moderation  and  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  and  impressive  teachings  of  history 
is,  that  not  every  opinion  which  springs  up  and  has  currency  in 
a  particular  age,  is  true  for  all  time.  History  records  the  rise  and 
great  popularity,  for  a  while,  of  many  a  theory  which  succeeding 
ages  have  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  which  has  exerted  no  per« 
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manent  influence  upon  human  progress.  There  always  are. 
among  the  opinions  and  theories  prevalent  in  any  particular 
period,  some,  and  perhaps  many,  that  have  not  truth  enough  in 
them  to  preserve  them.  And  yet  these  may  be  the  very  ones 
that  seize  upon  the  individual  and  local  mind  with  most  violence 
and  most  immediate  efiect  Because  they  are  partial  and  nar- 
row, they  for  this  reason  grasp  the  popular  mind  more  fiercely 
and  violently.  Were  they  broader  and  more  universal  in  their 
character,  their  immediate  influence  might  be  less  visible,  be- 
cause it  would  extend  over  a  far  wider  surface,  and  go  down  to 
a  much  lower  depth.  A  blow  upon  a  single  point  makes  a  deep 
dint,  but  displaces  very  few  particles  of  matter,  while  a  steady 
heavy  pressure  over  the  whole  surfisu^e,  changes  the  position  of 
every  atom,  with  but  little  superficial  change. 

The  proper  posture,  therefore,  of  the  individual  mind,  and, 
especially,  of  the  educated  mind,  towards  the  current  opinions 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  is,  that  of  moderation.  The  edu- 
cated man  should  keep  his  mind  equable,  and,  in  some  degree, 
aloof  from  passing  views  and  theories.  He  ought  not  to  allow 
theories  that  have  just  come  into  existence  to  seize  upon  his 
understanding  with  all  that  assault  and  onset  with  which  they 
take  captive  the  uneducated,  and,  especially,  the  unhistoric  mind. 
Of  what  use  are  the  teachings  of  history  if  they  do  not  serve  to 
render  the  mind  prudently  distrustful  in  regard  to  new-bom 
opinions,  at  the  same  time  that  they  throw  it  wide  open  and  fill 
it  with  a  strong  confidence  towards  all  that  has  historically  proved 
itself  to  be  true  ?  Is  it  for  the  cultivated  man,  the  man  of  broad 
and  general  views,  to  throw  himself  without  reserve  and  with  all 
his  weight,  into  what,  for  aught  he  yet  knows,  may.be  only  a 
cross-current  and  eddy,  instead  of  the  main  stream  of  truth? 

Now  it  is  only  by  the  possession  of  a  historic  spirit  that  the 
individual  can  keep  himself  sufficiently  above  the  course  of  things 
about  him,  to  enable  him  to  judge  correctly  concerning  them. 
Knowing  what  the  human  mind  has  already  accomphshed  in  a 
particular  direction,  in  art  or  science,  in  philosophy  or  religion, 
he  very  soon  sees  whether  the  particular  movement  of  the  time 
in  any  one  of  these  directions,  will  or  will  not  coincide  with  the 
preceding  movement  and  be  concurrent  with  it  He  occupies  a 
height,  a  vantage  ground,  by  virtue  of  his  extensive  historical 
knowledge,  and  he  stands  upon  it,  not  With  the  tremor  and  fer*' 
▼Of  of  a  partisan,  but  with  the  calmness  and  insight  of  a  judge* 
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Sappose  the  activity  of  an  age,  or  of  an  individual,  manifests 
itself  in  the  production  of  a  new  theory  in  religion ;  of  some  new 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine ;  the  mind  that  is  well  versed  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  of  Christian  doctrine, 
will  very  quickly  see  whether  the  new  joins  on  upon  the  old ; 
Aether  it  is  an  advance  in  the  hne  of  progress  or  a  deviation 
from  it.  And  his  attitude  will  be  accordingly.  He  will  not  be 
led  astray  with  the  multitude  or  even  with  the  age.  Tkrough 
all  the  fervor  and  zeal  of  the  period,  he  will  preserve  a  moderate 
and  temperate  tone  of  mind;  committing  himself  to  current 
opinions  no  faster  than  he  sees  they  will  amalgamate  with  the 
truth  which  the  human  mind  has  already  and  confessedly  dis« 
covered  in  past  ages ;  with  historic  truth. 

This  moderation  in  adopting  and  maintaining  current  opinions 
is  an  inftdlible  characteristic  of  a  true  scholar,  of  a  ripe  culture. 
And  it  is  the  frait  of  that  criticism  and  scepticism  wliich  is  gene* 
rated  by  historical  study.     For  it  is  one  of  the  efiects  of  history  to 
render  the  mind  critical  and  sceptical ;  not,  indeed,  in  respect  to 
troth  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time,  but  to  truth  that  has  just 
made  its  appearance.     It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  the  study 
'  of  history  genders  absolute  doubt  and  unbelief  in  the  mind ;  that 
it  tends  generally  and  by  its  very  nature  to  unsettle  faith  in  the 
good  and  the  true.     This  would  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
truth  in  history ;  if  history  were  substantially  the  record  of  dis- 
sension and  disagreement;  if,  above  the  din  and  uproar  of  dis* 
cordant  voices,  one  clear  and  clarion-like  voice  did  not  make 
itself  heard  as  the  voice  of  universal  history.     We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  story  told  of  [taleigh,  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the 
unpublished  half  of  his  history,  because  of  several  persons  who 
professed  to  describe  an  occurrence  in  the  Tower  Court,  which 
he  had  also  witnessed  from  his  prison  window ;  each  gave  a  dif- 
ferent version  of  it,  and  his  own  differed  from  theirs.     But  his« 
tory  is  not  thus  uncertain  and  unreliable.     It  teaches  but  one 
lesson.     It  reveals  but^one  tnith.     Pown  through  the  ages  and 
generations  it  traces  one  straight  hne,  and  in  this  one  line  of 
direction  hes  truth,  and  out  of  it  Ues  error.     Its  record  of  the 
successes  and  triumphs  of  truth  certainly  teaches  a  correct  lessoui 
and  its  record  of  the  successes  and  triumphs  of  error  is  but  the 
dark  background  from  which  truth  stands  out  in  still  more  bold 
and  impressive  reality.     Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  parties 
nlar  histories  by  partioular  individuals,  the  main  current  of  hit* 
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tory  runs  in  one  direction,  and  the  great  lesson  of  history  is  in 
favor  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Not,  then,  towards  well-tried  and  well-established  truth,  bat 
towards  apparent  and  newly-discovered  truth,  does  history  engen* 
der  criticism  and  scepticism.  *The  past  is  secure.  That  which 
has  verified  itself  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  course  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  sifling  of  investigation,  is  comqiended  as  absolute 
and  universal  iruth  to  the  individual  mind,  and  history  bids  it  to 
believe  and  doubt  not  But  that  which  is  current  merely ;  that 
which  in  the  novelty  and  youth  of  its  existence  is  carrying  all 
men  away,  must  stand  trial ;  must  be  brought  to  test,  as  all  its 
predecessors  have  been.  Towards  the  opinions  and  theories  of 
the  present,  so  far  as  they  dififer  from  those  of  the  past,  history, 
is  inquisitive,  and  critical,  and  sceptical,  not  for  the  purpose,  be 
it  remembered,  of  proving  them  to  be  false,  but  with  the  gener^ 
ous  hope  of  evincmg  them  to  be  true.  For  the  scepticism  of 
history  is  very  different  from  scepticism  in  religion.  The  latter 
is  always  in  some  way  biassed  and  interested.  It  springs  out  of 
a  desire,  conscious  or  unconscious,  to  overthrow  that  which  the 
general  mind  has  found  to  be  true,  and  is  resting  in  as  tnith. 
Scepticism  in  religion  has  always  been  in  the  minority ;  at  war 
with  the  received  opinions  of  the  race,  and  consequently  with 
all  that  is  historic.  There  never  was  an  individual  sceptic,  from 
Pyrrho  to  Strauss,  who  was  not  unhistoric ;  who  did  not  take  his 
stand  outside  of  the  great  travelled  road  of  human  opinion ;  who 
did  not  try  to  disturb  the  human  race  in  the  possession  of  opin* 
ions  that  had  come  down  from  the  beginning,  besides  having  all 
the  instincts  of  reason  to  corroborate  them.  But  the  scepticism 
of  history  has  no  desire  to  overthrow  any  opinion  that  has  veri- 
fied itself  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  been  organically  assimilated, 
in  the  course  of  human  development  All  such  opinion  and  all 
such  truth  constitutes  the  very  substance  of  history  itself;  its  very 
vitality  and  charm  for  the  human  mind;  and,  therefore,  can 
never  be  the  object  of  doubt  or  attack  for  genuine  historic  scep- 
ticism. On  the  contrary,  the  sifting  and  critical  methods  of  his- 
tory have  no  other  end  or  aim  but  to  make  a  real  addition  to  the 
existing  stock  of  well-ascertained  truth,  and  to  prevent  any  erro- 
neous opinion  or  theory  from  going  into  this  sum-total,  and  thu# 
receiving  the  stamp  and  endorsement  of  history.  This  criticism 
and  scepticism  which  history  employs  is  simply  for  self-protection. 
These  sceptical  and  sifting  processes  axe  gone  through  with,  to 
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preserve  histoiry  pure  from  the  indivi&ual,  the  local,  and  the  tem« 
porary,  and  to  keep  it  universal  and  absolute  in  its  contents  and 
spirit 

Now  it  might  seem  at  first  glance,  that  this  moderation  of 
mind  towards  current  opinions  would  preclude  all  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  edifcated  man;  that  the  historic  spirit 
must  necessarily  be  cold  and  phlegmatic.  It  might  seem  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  such  a  mind  to  take  an  active  and  vigor- 
ous interest  in  the  age  in  which  it  lived,  and  that  it  would  be  out 
of  its  element  amid  the  stir  and  motion  going  on  all  around  it. 
This  is  substantially  the  objection  which  the  half-educated  dis- 
ciple of  the  present  brings  against  history  and  historical  views 
and  opinions. 

But  this  is  a  view  that  is  false  from  defect ;  from  not  contain- 
ing the  whole  truth.  It  arises  from  not  taking  the  full  idea  of 
history  into  the  mind.  This  idea,  like  all  strictly  so-called  ideas, 
contains  two  opposites,  which,  to  the  superficial  glance,  look  like 
irreconcilable  contraries,  but  to^a  deeper  and  more  adequate 
intuition,  are  not  only  perfectly  reconcilable,  but  are  opposites  in 
whose  concihation  consists  the  vitality  and  fertihty  of  the  idea, 
and  of  the  science  founded  upon  it  History,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  both  continuous  and  complete ;  and  continuity  and  complete- 
ness are  opposite  conceptions.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  record 
of  a  development  that  must  unintermittently  go  on,  and  cannot 
cease,  until  the  final  consummation.  And  it  is,  in  the  second 
place,  complete  in  its  spirit,  because  at  every  point  in  the  con- 
tinuous process  there  are  indications  of  the  consummation ;  ten- 
dencies to  an  ultimate  end.  No  part  of  history  is  irrelative. 
Even  when  it  is  but  the  liistory  of  a  particular  period,  a  small 
section  of  the  great  historic  process,  it  exhibits  this  complete  and 
universal  spirit  by  clinging  to  what  precedes  and  pointing  to 
what  succeeds ;  by  its  large  discourse  of  reason  looking  before 
and  after.  But  the  objector  does  not  reconcile  these  opposites 
in  his  own  mind ;  he  does  not  take  this  comprehensive  and  full 
view  of  history.  .  Whether  he  acknowledges  it  or  not,  his  view 
really  is,  that  the  many  several  ages  of  which  history  takes  cog- 
nizance, have  no  inward  connection  with  each  other,  nor  any 
common  tendency,  and  consequently  that  the  whole  entire  past, 
in  relation  to  the  present,  is  a  nonentity.  It  is  gone,  with  all  that 
it  was  and  did,  into  "the  dark  backward  and  abysm"  of  time, 
and  the  present  age,  like  every  other,  starts  independent  and 
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alone  npon  its  particular  imsBion.  Hit  view  of  history  is  atomia 
On  his  theory,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  connected  evo- 
lution or  explanatory  termination,  in  the  course  of  the  worid. 
There  is  no  human  race,  no  conunon  humanity,  to  he  manifested 
in  the  millions  of  individuals,  and  the  multitudes  of  ages  and 
epochs.  On  this  theory,  there  is  an&  can  he  nothing  in  the  past, 
in  which  the  present  has  any  vital  interest ;  nothing  in  the  past 
which  has  any  authority  for  the  present;  nothhig  in' the  past 
which  constitutes  the  root  of  the  present,  and  nothing  in  the 
present  which  constitutes  the  germ  of  the  future.  History,  on 
this  theory,  has  no  principle;  no  organization.  It  is  a  mere 
eatalogue  of  events ;  a  mere  Ust  of  occurrences. 

It  is  hecause  the  imperfectly  educated  discijde  of  the  present, 
really  takes  this  view  of  history,  that  he  asserts  that  historic 
views  and  opinions  are  deadening  in  their  influence  upon  the 
mind,  and  that  the  historic  spirit  is  a  lifeless  spirit  If  he  heUeved 
in  a  living  concatenation  of  events  and  a  vital  propagation  of 
influences  in  history,  he  would  not  say  that  that  which  is  truly 
historical,  is  virtually  dead  and  huried.  If  he  believed  that  no 
one  age,  any  more  than  any  one  individual,  contains  the  whole 
af  human  development  within  itself,  but  is  only  one  fold  of  the 
great  unfolding,  he  would  suspect,  at  least,  that  there  might  be 
elements  in  the  past  so  assimilated  and  wrought  into  the  history 
of  universal  man  that  they  are  matters  of  Uving  interest  for  every 
present  age.  If  he  believed  that  truth  is  reached  only  by  the 
successive  and  consentaneous  endeavors  of  many  individual 
minds,  each  making  use  of  all  the  labors  of  its  predecessors,  and 
each  taking  up  the  standing  problem  where  its  predecessors  had 
dropped  it ;  if  the  too  zealous  disciple  of  the  present  believed 
that  truth  is  thus  reached  only  by  the  efibrts  of  the  race ;  of  the 
universal  mind  in  distinction  from  the  individual ;  he  would  find 
life  all  along  the  line  of  human  history ;  he  would  see  that  in 
taking  into  his  mind  a  historic  view  or  opinion  he  was  lodging 
there  the  highest  intensity  of  mental  life ;  the  very  purest  and 
densest  reason  of  the  race. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  being  cold,  phlegmatical  and  lifeless,  the 
historic  mind  is  really  the  only  truly  living  and  enthusiastic 
mind.  It  is  the  only  mind  that  is  in  communication.  It  is  the 
only  mind  that  is  not  isolated.  And  in  the  world  of  mind,  inter- 
communication is  not  more  necessary  to  a  vital  process,  and  iso- 
lation or  breaking  off  is  not  more  destructive  of  a  vital  process. 
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than  in  the  world  of  nature.  That  zeal,  begotten  by  the  narrow 
views  of  an  individual,  or  a  locahty,  or  an  age,  which  the  unhis- 
toric  mind  exhibits,  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  spirit  enlarged,  educated  and  liberalized  by  an 
acquaintance  with  all  ages  and  opinions.  Enthusiasm  springs 
ont  of  the  contemplation  of  a  whole ;  zeal  from  the  examination 
of  a  part  And  there  is  no  surer  test  and  sign  of  intellectual 
vitality  than  enthusiasm ;  that  deep  and  sustained  interest  which 
is  grounded  in  the  broad  views  and  profound  intuitions  of 
history. 

But  while  the  well-read  student  of  history  preserves  a  wise 
and  cautious  moderation,  in  the  outset,  towards  current  opinions, 
yet,  because  of  this  genial  and  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  truth 
which  the  human  mind  has  actually  and  without  dispute  arrived 
at,  he  in  the  end  comes  to  take  all  the  interest  in  the  views  and 
theories  of  the  present,  which  they  really  deserve.  The  historic 
mind  does  no  ultimate  injustice.  So  far  and  so  fast  as  it  finds 
that  the  new  movement  of  the  present  age  is  a  natuml  continu- 
ation of  the  unfinished  development  of  the  past,  does  he  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  step  in  advance,  and  receives  the  new  element  into 
his  mind  and  into  his  culture  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  all  the 
feeling  with  which  he  adopts  the  great  historical  systems  of  anti- 
quity. In  this  way  the  historic  mind  is  actually  more  truly  alive 
and  interested  even  in  relation  to  the  present,  than  the  man  of 
the  present  It  appreciates  the  real  excellence  of  the  time  more 
intelligently  and  profoundly,  and  it  certainly  has  a  far  more  inspir- 
iting view  of  the  connection  of  this  excellence  with  the  excel- 
lence that  has  preceded  it,  and  which  is  the  root  of  it.  How 
much  more  inspiring  and  enlivening  is  tliat  vision  which  sees 
the  progress  of  the  present  hnked  to  that  of  all  the  past,  and  con- 
tributing to  make  up  that  long  Une  of  development  extending 
through  the  whole  career  of  the  human  species,  than  that  vision 
whi6h  sees  but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  does  not  even  know  that 
it  has  any  living  references,  or  any  organic  connections  whatever ! 

As  an  exemplification  of  the  preceding  remarks,  contemplate 
for  a  moment  the  historian  Niebuhr.  His  was  a  genuinely  his- 
toric mind.  He  conceived  and  constracte^  in  the  true  spirit  of 
history.  He  always  viewed  events  in  the  light  of  the  organiza- 
tion by  which  they  were  shaped  and  of  which  they  were  elemen- 
tary parts.  He  saw  by  a  native  sagacity,  in  which  respect  he 
never  had  a  superior,  the  idea  lying  at  t)ie  bottom  of  a  historical 
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process;  such,  for  example,  as  the  separate  foundation  of  the 
city  of  Kome ;  the  rise  and  formation  of  the  Roman  population; 
the  growth  and  consolidation  of  the  plebeians ;  and  built  up  his 
account  of  it,  out  of  it  and  upon  it.  His  written  history  thus 
corresponds  with  a  fresh  and  vital  correspondence  with  the 
actual  history ;  with  the  living  process  itself  In  this  way  he 
reproduced  history  in  his  pages,  and  the  student  is  carried 
along  through  the  series  with  all  the  interest  and  chann 
of  an  actor  in  it  So  sagacious  was  his  intuition  that, 
although  two  thousand  years  further  off  from  them  in  time,  be 
has  unquestionably  so  reconstructed  the  very  facts  of  the  early 
history  of  Kome,  as  to  bring  them  nearer  the  actual  matter  of 
fact,  than  they  appear  in  the  legendary  pages  of  Livy.  It  was 
the  habit  of  his  mind,  both  by  nature  and  by  an  acquisition  as 
minute  as  it  was  vast,  to  look  at  human  life  as  an  indivisible 
unity,  and  to  connect  together  all  the  ages,  empires,  civilizations 
and  litemtures,  of  the  world  by  the  bond  of  a  common  develop- 
ment; thus  organizing  the  immense  amount  of  n^aterial  con- 
tained  in  human  history  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical  whole. 
But  slow  and  sequacious  as  the  movements  of  such  an  organ- 
izing and  thoroughly  historic  mind  were,  and  must  be  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  mind  of 
the  historian  Niebuhr  was  one  of  the  most  vividly  alive  and  pro- 
foundly enthusiastic  minds  in  all  literary  history.  He  was  not 
spared  to  complete  his  great  work  as  it  lay  in  him  to  have  done, 
and  as  he  would  have  done,  immense  as  it  was,  had  he  lived  to 
the  appointed  age  of  man.  He  left  it  a  fragment  He  left  it  a 
Torso  which  no  man  can  complete.  But  from  that  fragment  has 
gushed,  as  from  many  living  centres,  all  the  life  and  power  not 
only  of  Roman  history,  but  of  history  generally,  since  his  day. 
It  gave  an  impulse  to  this  whole  department  which  it  still  con- 
tinues to  feel,  besides  reproducing  itself  in  particular  schools  and 
particular  individuals.  It  is  the  work  which  more  than  any  other 
one  production,  shaped  the  opinions  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
enthusiastic  of  English  historians,  the  late  Dr.  Arnold.  And  that 
serious  spirit  which  we  find  in  history  since  the  days  of  Niebuhr, 
when  compared  with  the  moral  indifference  cliaracterizing  the 
department  before  his  day  and  to  a  great  extent  during  his  day, 
is  to  be  traced  to  his  reverent  recognition  of  a  personal  Deity  in 
history,  and  his  deep  belief  in  tlie  freedom  and  accountability  of 
man. 
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But  the  man  himself,  as  well  as  his  works,  was  full  of  life, 
and  he  showed  it  nowhere  more  plainly  than  in  his  direct  address 
to  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  "  When  he  spoke,"  says  one  of  them, 
"  it  always  appeared  as  if  the  rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts 
occurred  to  him,  obstructed  his  power  of  communicating  them  in 
regular  order  or  succession.  Nearly  all  his  sentences,  therefore, 
were  anacoluths ;  for,  before  having  finished  one,  he  began  an- 
other, perpetually  mixing  up  one  thought  with  another,  without 
producing  any  one  in  its  complete  form.  This  peculiarity  was 
more  particularly  striking  when  he  was  laboring  under  any  men- 
tal excitement,  which  occurred  the  oftener,  as,  with  his  great 
sensitiveness,  he  felt  that  warmth  of  interest  in  treating  of  the 
history  of  past  ages,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  witness  only 
in  discussions  on  the  political  afiairs  o£  our  own  time  and  coun- 
try." The  writer,  after  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  following 
him,  owing  to  this  rapid,  and,  it  should  be  added,  entirely  extem- 
poraneous delivery  (for  he  spoke  without  a  scrap  of  paper  before 
him),  remarks,  that  "notwithstanding  this  deficiency  in  Niebuhr 
as  a  lecturer,  there  was  an  indescribable  charm  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  treated  his  subject;  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  the  sym- 
pathy which  he  felt  with  the  persons  and  things  he  was  speaking 
of,  his  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he  was  saying,  his 
earnestness,  and,  above  all,  the  vividness  with  which  he  conceived 
and  described  the  characters  of  the  most  prominent  men,  who 
were  to  him  living  realities,  with  souls,  feelings  and  passions 
like  ourselves,  carried  his  liearers  away,  and  produced  effects 
which  are  usually  the'resulls  only  of  the  most  powerful  oratory."  ^ 

How  different  from  all  this  is  the  impression  which  we  receive  • 
from  the  mind  of  one  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  defects, 
must  yet  thus  far  be  regarded  as  the  first  of  English  historians  ; 
from  the  mind  of  Gibbon.  After  a  candid  and  full  allowance  of 
the  ability  of  that  mind  and  the  great  value  of  the  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  it  must  yet  be  said  that  it  was  not  a 
vivid  and  vital  mind,  nor  is  its  product  The  autobiography  of 
Gibbon,  indeed,  exhibits  considerable  native  liveliness  of  mind, 
but  the  perusal  of  his  history  does  not  even  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  such  qualities  as  earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  One  is 
disponed  to  conclude  from  the  picture  which  he  gives  of  himself, 
that  the  liistorian  had  been  endowed  by  his  Maker  with  a  much 
more  than  average  share  of  mental  freshness  and  vitality,  and 

1  Pr.  LeonhArd  Schmitz.  Preface  to  VoL  IV.  of  Niebahr's  Borne. 
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most  certainly  if  there  had  been  in  exercise  enough  of  this  qual- 
ity ;  enough  of  the  vis  vivida  vitae ;  to  have  vivified  the  immense, 
well-selected  and  well-arranged  material  of  his  history,  he  would 
have  approximated  nearer  than  he  has  to  the  ideal  of  historical 
composition.  But  there  was  not,  and,  therefore,  it  is,  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  great  work,  there  reigns,  so  far  as 
the  human  and  moral  interest  of  history  is  concerned,  so  far  as 
all  the  higher  religious  problems  of  history  are  concerned,  an 
utter  sluggishness,  apathy  and  lifelessness ;  an  apathy  and  life- 
lessness  as  deep,  unvarying  and  monotonous  as  if  the  forces  of 
the  period  he  described,  the  principles  of  decline  and  decay,  had 
passed  over  into  his  own  understanding  and  made  it  the  theatre 
of  their  operations.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  another  work 
in  any  Uterature  whatever,  possessing  so  many  substantial  excel- 
lences, and  yet  characterized  by  such  a  total  destitution  of  glow- 
ing inspiration  and  earnest  enthusiasm,  as  the  Ilistory  of  the 
Dechne  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  explanation  of  this  fact  will  corroborate  the  truth  of  the 
position,  that  the  genuinely  historic  mind  is  the  only  truly  living 
and  enthusiastic  mind.  Though  nominally  a  historian,  Gibbon 
was  really^  utterly  unhistoric  in  his  spirit.  His  religious  scepti- 
cism, besides  paralyzing  whatever  natural  vigor  and  earnestness 
of  conception  may  have  originally  belonged  to  him,  made  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  regard  the  processes  of  human  history  as  so 
many  parts  of  one  grand  plan  of  the  world  formed  by  one  supreme 
and  presiding  mind.  History  for  liim,  consequently,  had  no 
organization  and  no  moral  significance.  It  was,  therefore,  strictly 
speaking,  no  history  at  all  for  him ;  no  course  of  development 
with  a  divine  plan  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  a  divine  purpose  at 
the  termination  of  it.  It  was  neither  continuous  in  its  nature, 
nor  complete  in  its  spirit  and  tendency.  Everything  that  occur- 
red in  the  world  at  large,  or  among  a  particular  people,  was  for 
kis  mind  irreferent,  discontinuous  and  sjwradic.  Not  only  did 
he  fail  to  connect  the  History  of  the  DecUne  and  Fall  of  the 
Iloman  Empire  with  the  general  history  of  the  race,  or  even 
with  the  general  history  of  Rome,  by  exhibiting  it  in  its  relation 
to  its  antecedents  and  consequents,  but  he  failed  even  to  detect 
the  historic  principle  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  particular  period 
itself.  The  great  moral  and  poHticai  causes  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Ron)an  empire,  do  not  stand  out  in  bold  and  striking 
relief  from  the  immense  emdition  and  imposing  rhetoric  of  that 
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work.  The  reflecting  reader  of  this  history,  at  the  dose  of  the 
perusal,  feels  the  need  of  something  more  than  a  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  the  period;  something  more  that  the  pomp  of  a 
panorama ;  in  order  to  a  knowledge  of  the  deep  grdund  of  all  this 
decline  and  decay.  He  needs  in  short,  what  Gibbon  does  not 
furnish,  more  of  the  philosophy  of  that  history,  drawn  from  a 
profounder  view  of  the  nature  of  man  and  of  human  life,  united 
with  a  deeper  insight  into  the  radical  defect  in  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  Boman  empire;  into  that  germ  of  corruption 
which  came  into  existence  immediately  after  the  subjugation  of 
the  Italian  tribes  was  completed,  and  in  which  the  entire  millen- 
nium of  decline  and  decay  lay  coiled  up. 

We  have  thus  far  discussed  the  nature  of  the  historic  spirit  on 
general  grounds.  We  have  mentioned  only  those  general  char- 
acteristics which  are  matters  of  interest  to  every  cultivated  mind ; 
having  reference  chiefly  to  secular  history  and  general  education. 
We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  this  spirit  to  the 
theologian,  and  must,  therefore,  discuss  its  more  special  nature, 
with  a  prevailing  reference  to  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Theo- 
logical Education. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  treatment  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
it  seems  necessary  to  direct  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the  dis- 
tinguishing difierence  between  Secular  and  Chiurch  history. 

Our  Lord,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  and  repeatedly,  affirms 
that  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Throughout  the  Scrip- 
tures the  church  and  the  world  are  opposed  to  each  other  as 
direct  contraries,  mutually  exclusive  and  expulsive  of  each  other, 
so  that  "  all  that  is  of  the  world  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of 
the  world."  Tliere  are,  therefore,  two  kingdoms,  two  courses  of 
developnaent,  two  histories,  in  the  universal  history  of  man  on 
the  globe.  There  is  the  account  of  the  natural  and  spontaneous 
development  of  human  nature  as  left  to  itself,  guided  only  by  the 
dictates  of  finite  reason  and  impelled  by  the  determination  of  the 
free,  but  fallen,  hiunan  will,  and  the  impulses  of  human  passion. 
And  there  is  the  history  of  that  supernatural  and  gracious  devel- 
opment of  human  nature  which  has  been  begun  and  carried  for- 
ward by  means  of  a  revelation  from  the  Divine  Mind  made 
effectual  by  the  direct  efficiency  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  fact 
of  sin,  and  the  fact  of  redemption,  constitute  the  substance  of 
that  great  historic  process  which  is  involved  in  the  origin,  growth 
and  final  triumph  of  llie  Christian  church.     Had  there  been  no 
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fiill  of  man,  there  wonid  have  been  but  one  stream  of  history. 
The  spontaneous  development  of  the  human  race  would  have 
been  normal  and  perfect,  and  there  would  have  been  no  sudi 
distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world  as  is  recognized 
in  Scripture.  The  race  would  not  have  been  broken  apart ;  one 
portion  being  left  to  a  merely  human  and  entirely  false  develop* 
ment,  and  the  other  portion  being  renovated  and  started  upon  a 
spiritual  and  heavenward  career  by  the  electing  love  of  God. 
But  sin  in  this,  as  in  all  its  aspects,  is  dissension  and  dismem* 
berment  The  original  unity  of  the  race,  so  faer  as  a  common 
religious  character  and  a  common  blessed  destiny  are  concerned,  is 
destroyed,  and  the  two  halves  of  one  being,  to  borrow  an  illus- 
tration from  the  Platonic  myth,  are  now  and  forever  separated. 
The  original  single  stream  of  human  history  was  parted  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  became  into  two  heads,  which  have  flowed  on, 
each  in  its  own  channel,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  forevermore. 
For,  although  the  church  is  to  encroach  upon  the  world  in  the 
future,  to  an  extent  far  siurpassing  anything  that  appears  in  its 
present  and  past  history,  we  know,  from  the  very  best  authority, 
that  sin  is  to  be  an  eternal  fact  in  the  universe  of  God,  and  as 
such  must  have  its  own  awful  and  isolated  development ;  its  own 
awful  and  isolated  history. 

In  passing,  therefore,  from  secular  to  church  histpry,  we  pass 
from  the  domain  of  merely  human  and  sinful,  to  that  of  truly 
divine  and  holy,  agencies.  The  subject-matter  becomes* extraor- 
dinary. The  basis  of  fact  in  the  history  of  the  church  is  super- 
natural in  both  senses  of  the  word.  From  the  expulsion  from 
Eden  down  to  th*e  close  of  miracles  in  the  apostolic  age,  a  posi- 
tively miraculous  intervention  of  Divine  power  lies  under  the 
series  of  events ;  momentarily  withdrawn  and  momentarily  re- 
appearing, throughout  the  long  line  of  Patriarchal,  Jewish  and 
Apostolic  history ;  the  very  intermittency  of  the  action  indicating, 
like  an  Icelandic  Geyser,  the  reality  and  constant  proximity  of 
the  power.  And  if  we  pass  from  external  events  to  that  inward 
change  that  was  constantly  brought  about  in  human  character 
by  which  the  church  was  called  out  from  the  mass  of  men 
and  made  to  live  and  grow  in  the  midst  of  an  ignorant  or  a  cul- 
tivated heathenism ;  if  we  pass  from  the  miraculous  to  the  sim- 
ply spiritual  manifestation  of  the  Divine  agency  as  it  is  seen  in 
the  inward  history  of  the  church,  we  find  that  we  are  in  a  far 
different  and  a  fiur  higher  sphere  than  that  of  secular  history. 
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There  is  now  a  positive  intercommuniGation  between  the  human 
and  the  Divine  mind,  and  the  development  which  resnlts  consti« 
tates  a  history  far  profounder,  far  purer  and  holier,  far  more  en- 
coura^ng  and  glorious,  than  the  history  of  the  natural  man  and 
the  secular  world. 

It  is  upon  the  fact  of 'this  direct  and  supernatural  communica* 
tion  of  the  Supreme  mind  to  the  hiunan  mind,  and  this  direct 
agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  human  soul,  that  we  would 
take  our  stand  as  the  point  of  departure  in  the  remainder  of  this 
discussion.  In  treating  of  secular  history,  we  have  regarded  the 
unaided  reason  of  man  as  the  source  and  origin  of  the  develop- 
ment We  do  not  find  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as  the  Scrip- 
tural antithesis  of  the  church,  any  evidence  of  any  special  and 
direct  intercommunication  between  man  and  God.  We  find  only 
the  ordinary  workings  of  the  human  mind  and  such  products  a» 
are  confessedly  within  its  competence  to  originate.  We  can, 
indeed,  see  the  hand  of  an  overruling  Providence  throughout 
secular  history,  employed  chiefly  in  restraining  the  wrath  of  man^ 
but  thiough  the  whole  long  course  of  development  we  see  no 
signs  or  products  of  a  supernatural  and  peculiar  interference  of 
God  in  the  affidrs  of  men.  Empires  rise  and  fall;  arts  and 
sciences  bloom  and  decay;  the  poet  dreams  his  dream  of  the 
ideal,  and  the  philosopher  develops  and  tasks  the  utmost  possi- 
bility of -the  finite  reason ;  and  still,  so  far  as  its  highest  interests 
are  concerned,  the  condition  and  history  of  the  race  remains 
substantially  the  same.  It  is  not  until  a  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  mind  of  God ;  it  is  not 
imtil  the  Creator  comes  down  by  miracle  and  by  revelation,  by- 
incarnation  and  by  the  Ifoly  Ghost,  that  a  new  order  of  ages 
and  new  species  of  history  begins. 

The  Scriptures)  therefore,  as  the  revelation  of  the  Eternal 
Mind^  take  the  place  of  human  reason  within  the  sphere  of  ^ 
church  history.  The  individual  man  sustains  the  same  relation 
to  the  Bible»  in  the  sacred  liistoric  process,  that  he  does  to  natu-* 
ral  reason  in  the  seculaj^;  The  theologian  expects  to  find  in  the 
history  «f  the  church  that  same  comprehensive  and  approximately 
exhaustive  development  and  realization  of  Scripture  truth,  which 
the  philosopher  hopes  to  find  of  the  finite  reason  in  the  secular 
history  of  the  race;  It  follows^  consequently,  that  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  influence  of  historical  studies  upon  the  literary 
man»  applies  With  full  forccj  when  the  distinguishing  diflference 
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between  secular  and  sacred  history  has  been  taken  into  acoonnt, 
to  the  education  and  culture  of  the  theologian.  The  same  spirit 
will  work  the  same  results  in  both  departments  of  knovdedge, 
and  the  theologian,  like  the  literary  man,  will  become,  in  his  own 
intellectual  domain,  both  reverent  and  vigilant ;  both  recipient 
and  original ;  both  deliberate  and  enthusiastic ;  as  his  mind  fe^ls 
the  influences  that  come  ofi*  from  the  history  of  the  Chnstaan 
religion  and  the  Christian  church. 

Without,  therefore,  going  again  over  the  ground  which  we 
have  travelled  in  the  first  part  of  the  discourse,  let  us  leave 
the  general  influences  and  characteristics  of  the  historic  spirit, 
and  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  most  important  of  its  specific 
influences  within  the  department  of  theology  and  upon  theologt* 
cal  education.  And,  that  we  may  not  be  embarrassed  by  the 
attempt  to  make  use  of  all  the  materials  that  crowd  in  upon  the 
mind  on  all  sides,  and  from  all  parts,  of  this  encyclopaedic  sub- 
ject,  let  us  leave  altogether  untouched  the  external  history  of  the 
church,  and  keep  chiefly  in  view  that  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  department  which  is  denominated  Doctdml 
Church  History. 

I  In  the  first  place,  a  historic  spirit  within  the  department  of 
theology  promotes  Scripturality. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  distinctive  character  of 
church  history  arises  from  the  special  presence  and  ag^icy  of 
the  Divine  Mind  in  the  world.  Subtract  that  presence  and  that 
agency,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  spontaneous  development  of 
the  natural  man;  nothing  is  left  but  secolar  history.  Divine 
revelatk>n,  using  the  term  in  its  widest  signification,  to  denote 
the  entire  communication  of  God  to  man  in  the  economy  of 
grace,  is  the  principle  and  germ  of  church  history.  That  shaping 
of  human  events,  and  that  formation  and  mocdding  of  human 
^diaraoter,  which  has  resulted  jfcom  the  (^venant  of  redemption, 
IB  the  substance  of  sabred  history.  The  church  is  the  concrete 
and  realized  plan  of  redemption ;  and  what  is  the  plan  of  redemp* 
tion  but  the  sum*total  of  revelations  which  have  been  made  to 
man  by  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Incarnate 
Word  of  the  New,  the  infallible  record  of  which  is  unchangeably 
fixed  in  the  Scriptures  ?  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  true  and 
full  history  of  the  church  of  Gk>d  on  earth  will  be  the  Scriptures 
in  the  concrete.     The  plant  is  only  the  unfolded  germ. 

There  is,  consequently,  no  surer  way  to  fill  systematic  theology 
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with  a  Scriptural  substance  than  to  subject  it  to  the  infUience  of 
historical  studies.  As  the  theologian  passes  the  several  n<^cs  of 
the  church  in  review,  and  becomes  acipminted  with  thc^  results 
to  which  the  general  mind  of  the  church  lias  come  in  iutorj)ret- 
iug  the  Scriptures,  he  runs  little  hazard  of  error  in  regard  to  their 
real  teaching  and  contents.  As  in  the  domain  of  secular  history 
we  foitnd  that  there  was  little  danger  of  missing  the  true  teach- 
ings of  human  reason,  if  we  collect  them  from  the  continuous 
and  self-defecating  development  of  ages  and  epochs,  so  in  the 
domain  of  sacred  history  we  shall  find  that  the  real  mind  of  the 
Spirit;  the  real  teaching  of  Scripture,  comes  out  plainer  and 
dearer  in  the  general  growth  and  development  of  the  Christian 
mind.  Indeed,  we  may  regard  church  history,  so  far  as  it  i.^i 
mental  and  inward  in  its  nature ;  so  far  as  it  is  the  record  of  a 
mental  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  Christianity  and  the  contentH 
of  the  Bible,  as  being  as  near  to  the  infallibility  of  the  written 
revelation,  as  anything  that  is  still  imperfect  and  faltiblc  can  bie^. 
The  church  is  not  infallible  and  never  can  be ;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  a  very  bold  or  dangerous  affirmation  to  say  that  the  church ; 
the  entire  body  of  Christ,  is  wiser  than  any  one  of  its  members, 
and  that  the  whole  series  of  ages  and  generations  of  believers 
have  penetrated  more  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  have  come  nearer  to  an  approximate  exhaustion  of 
Scriptnre  truth,  than  any  single  age  or  single  believer  has. 

So  far,  therefore,  as  a  theological  system  contains  historical 
elements,  it  is  likely  to  contain  Scriptural  elements.  So  far  as 
its  statements  of  doctrine  coincide  with  those  of  the  creeds  and 
symbols  in  which  the  wise,  the  learned  and  the  holy  of  all  ages 
have  embodied  the  results  o{  their  continuous  and  self-correcting 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  so  far  it  may  be  expected  to  coincide 
with  the  substance  of  inspiration  itself 

Again,  there  is  no  surer  way  to  imbue  the  theologian  himself  , 
with  a  Scriptural  spirit  than  to  subject  his  mind  to  the  lull  influ- 
ence of  a  course  of  study*in  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion 
and  church.  ,ThTs  is  one  of  the  best  means  which  the  individual 
mind  can  employ  to  reach  the  true  end  of  a  theological  educa** 
tion ;  which  is  to  get  Within  the  circle  of  inspired  minds  and  see 
the  tnith  exactly  as  they  saw  it.  We  believe,  as  the  church  has 
always  believed,  that  the  inspired  writers  were  qualified  and 
authorized  to  speak  ui)on  the  subject  of  religion  as  no  other 
human  mi<M.ls  have  been.     They  were  the  subjects  of  an  illumi* 
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nation  clearer  and  brighter  than  tliat  of  the  purest  Christian 
experience ;  and  of  a  rev^elation  that  put  them  in  possession  of 
truths  that  are  absokitely  beyond  the  ken  of  the  wisest  human 
mind.  Within  that  inspired  circle,  therefore,  there  was  a  Inxly 
of  knowledge  intrinsically  inaccessible  to  the  human  mind; 
beyond  the  reach  of  its  subtlest  investigation,  or  its  purest  self- 
development.  If  those  supematurally  taught  minds  had  been 
prevented  from  Exing  their  knowledge  in  a  written  form ;  or  if 
the  written  revelation  had  perished  Uke  the  lost  books  of  Livy ; 
the  human  mind  oC  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  known 
no  more  upon  moral  and  religious  subjects,  for  substance,  than 
the  human  mind  of  a  Plato  or  Aristotle  knew  twenty^two  centa- 
ries  ago.  For  he  must  have  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  inhe* 
rent  capacities  of  the  finite  mind,  who  supposes  that  the  roUing 
round  of  two  millenniums,  or  of  ten,  would  have  witnessed  in 
any  one  individual  case,  a  more  ceiitral,  or  a  •more  defecated, 
development  of  the  pure  rationality  of  mere  man  than  was  wit- 
nessed in  Aristotle.  And  he  must  have  a  very  ardent  belief  in 
the  omnipotence  of  tlie  finite,  who  su]»poses,  that,  without  that 
communication  of  truth  and  of  spirit ;  of  light  aod  of  life ;  which 
God  in  Cluist  has  made  to  the  race,  ages  u()on  ages  of  merely 
spontaneous  and  secular  Iiistory  would  have  produced  a  more 
beautiful  development  of  the  human  imagination  than  appean 
in  the  Grecian  Art  and  Literature,  or  a  more  profound  develop- 
ment  of  the  human  reason  than  appears  in  the  Grecian  Philoso- 
phy  and  the  Grecian  Ethics. 

The  Scriptures  have,  accordingly,  been  the  source  of  religious 
knowledge  and  progress  for  the  Christian,  as  antithetic  to  the 
secular,  mind^  and  will  continue  to  be,  until  they  are  superseded 
by  some  other  and  fuller  revelation  in  another  mode  of  being 
than  that  of  earth.  It  has,  consequently,  been  the  aim  and  en- 
deavor of  the  cluirch  in  all  ages,  to  be  Scriptural ;  to  work  itself 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  written  revelation ;  to  stand  ui)on  the 
very  same  point  of  view  wilii  the  fe^  inspired  minds,  and  sec 
objects  precisely  as  they  saw  them.  But  this,  though  possible 
•  and  a  duty,  is  no  easy  task,  as  the  whole  IWstory  of  Christian 
doctrines  shows.  Truth  in  the  Scrijitures  is  full  and  entire. 
The  Scriptural  idea  is  never  defective,  but  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments. Hence  its  very  perfection  and  completeness  is  an  obsta- 
cle to  its  full  p.])prehension.  It  is  difiicult  ibr  the  human  mind  to 
take  in  the  w/iole  great  thought.     It  is  often  exceedingly  difficult 
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for  the  human  mind  oppressed,  first,  by  the  vastness  and  mystery 
of  the  revealed  truth,  and,  secondly,  "by  its  own  singular  tendency 
to  one-sided  and  imperfect  perception,  to  gather  the  full  idea 
from  the  artless  and  unsystematissed  contents  of  Scripture,  and 
then  state  it  in  the  imperfect  language  of  man.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  for  example,  is  fully  revealed  in  the  Bible.  All  the 
elements  of  that  great  mystery ;  the  whole  truth  respecting  the 
real  triune  nature  of  God,  may  be  found  in  that  book.  But  the 
elements  are  unoombined  and  unexpanded,  and  hence  one  source 
of  the  heresies  respecting  this  doctrine.  Arius  and  Sabellius 
both  appealed  to  Scripture.  Neither  of  them  took  the  position 
of  the  infidel.  Each  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  written 
word,  and  endeavored  to  support  his  position. from  it.  But  in 
these  instances  the  individual  mind  merely  picked  up  Scriptural 
elements  as  they  lie  scattered  upon  the  page  and  in  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  and,  without  combining  them  with  others  that  lie  just 
as  plainly  upon  the  very  same  pages,  moulded  them  into  a  defec- 
tive, and  therefore  erroneous,  statement.  Heresy  is  individual 
and  not  historic  in  its  natiu^e. 

Now  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  geneml  mind  of  the  church ; 
of  the  historic  Christian  mind;  that  it  reproduces  in  its  intuition, 
and  in  its  statement,  the  complex  and  complete  Scriptural  idea. 
So  for  as  it  has  any  intuition  at  all,  it  sees  aJl  the  sides ;  so  far 
w  it  makes  any  statement  at  all,  it  brings  into  it  all  the  funda- 
mentals. By  this  is  not  meant  that  even  the  mind  of  the  church 
has  perfected  the  expansion  of  Scripture  elements  and  made  the 
Mlest  possible  statement  of  the  doctriae  of  the  Trinity.  There 
may,  possibly,  be  a  further  exhaustion  of  the  contents  of  revela- 
tion in  this  direction.  There  may,  possibly,  be  a  statement  of 
this  doctrine  that  will  be  yet  fuller ;  still  closer  up  to  the  Scrip- 
tural matter;  than  that  one  which  the  church  has  genemlly 
accepted  since  the  date  of  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constanti- 
nople. But  there  will  never  be  a  form  of  statement  that  will 
flatly  contradict  this  form,  or  that  will  add  any  new  fundamentals 
to  it  All  that  is  new  and  different  must  be  in  the  way  of  expan- 
sion and  not  of  addition ;  in  the  way  oi  development  and  not  of 
denial  A  closer  study  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and  a 
deeper  reflection  upon  them,  may  carry  the  theological  mind  fur- 
ther along  on  the  line,  but  will  give  it  no  diagonal  or  retrograde 
movement 

Now  is  it  not  perfectly  plain  that  the  close  and  thorough  study 
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i)f  this  continuous  and  self-correcting  endeavor  of  the  Christian 
c»hurch  to  enucleate  the  real  meaning  of  Scripture ;  an  endeavor 
which  has  been  put  forth  by  the  wisest,  the  most  reverent,  and 
the  holiest,  minds  in  its  history,  tasking  their  own  powers  to  the 
utmost,  and  invoking  and  receiving  Divine  illmntnation,  during 
the  whole  of  the  process;  an  endeavor  which  has  to  a  great 
extent  formed  and  fixed  the  rehgious  experience  of  ages  and 
generations,  by  its  results  embodied  in  the  creeds  and  symbols 
of  the  church  j  a  series  of  mental  constructions,  which,  even  if 
we  contemplate  only  their  human  characteristics,  their  scientific 
coherence  and  systematic  compactness,  are  more  than  worthy  to 
be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  best  dialectics  of  the  secular 
mind ;  is  it  not  perfectly  plain,  we  say,  that  the  close  and  thr- 
ough study  of  such  a  strenuous  endeavor,  as  this  has  been,  to 
reach  the  inmost  heart  and  fibre  of  Scriptiure,  will  tend  irresisti- 
bly to  render  the  theologian  Scriptural  in  head  and  in  heart? 
May  we  not  expect  that  such  a  student  will  be  intensely  Scrip- 
tural ?  Will  not  this  distinct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  revela- 
tion be  so  wrought  into  his  mental  texture  that  he  will  see  and 
judge  of  every  tiling  through  this  medium?  Will  he  not  have 
so  thought  in  that  same  range  and  regicm  in  which  his  inspired 
teachers  thought,  that  doubt  and  perplexity  in  regard  to  Divine% 
revelation  would  be  nearly  as  impossible  for  him,  as  for  that  of 
Isaiah  while  under  the  Divine  afflatus,  or  for  taul  when  in  the 
third  heavens?  To  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  kindred 
science  of  Law :  if  it  is  the  effect  of  the  continued  and  thoughtful 
study  of  Law  Reports  and  Political  Constitutions  and  Ck>mmen* 
taries  upon  Political  Constitutions ;  a  body  of  literature  which, 
as  it  originates  out  of  the  organic  idea  of  law,  breathes  the  purest 
•s4)irit  of  the  legal  reason ;  if  it  is  the  eflTect  of  such  study  to  ren- 
der tlie  individual  mind  legal  and  judicial  in  its  tone  and  temper^ 
must  it  not  be  the  effect  of  the  study  of  that  body  of  symbolic 
literatmre  which  has  come  slowly  but  consecutively  into  existence 
through  the  endeavor  of  the  theological  mind  to  reach  a  perfect 
understanding  of  Scripture,  to  render  the  individual  mind  Scrip- 
tural in  its  tone  and  temper? 

11.  And  this  leads  us  to' say,  in  the  second  place,  that  a  his- 
toric si)irit  in  the  theologian,  induces  a  correct  estimate  of  Creeds 
and  Systematic  Theology. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  theological  world  is  a  revived  interest  in  the  department 
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of  church  history.  This  interest  has  been  slowly  increasing  for 
the  last  half  century,  and  promises  to  become  a  leading  interest 
for  some  time  to  come.  In  Germany,  in  America,  and  in  England 
scholars  and  thinking  men  are  turning  their  attention  away, 
somewhat,  from  the  purely  secular  history  of  mankind,  to  that 
more  solemn  and  momentous  career  which  a  part  of  the  human 
family  have  been  running  for  nearly  six  thousand  years.  They 
have  become  aware  tliat  the  history  of  the  church  of  God  is  a 
peculiar  movement  that  has  been  silently  going  on  in  the  heart 
of  the  race  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  which,  while  it  has 
not  by  any  means  left  the  secular  historic  processes  untouched 
ahd  unaflbcted,  has  yet  kept  on  in  its  own  solitary  and  sublime 
line  of  direction.  They  are  now  disposed  to  look  and  see  how 
and  where 

♦        *        the  sacred  river  ran 
Throu^li  cavenis  measureless  to  man 
Down  to  the  sunlit  sea. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  interest  has  been 
awakened  merely  or  mainly  by  the  external  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church.  "  The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  it  hath  passed ;"  its 
conflicts  with  persecuting  Paganism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Ro- 
manism ;  its  influence  upon  art,  upon  literature  and  science,  upon 
society  and  govemment ;  these  are  not  the  charm  which  is  now 
drawing  as  by  a  spell  the  best  thinking  of  Churistendom  towards 
church  history.  It  is  not  the  secular  and  worldly  elements  in 
this  history  into  which  the  mind  of  the  time  most  desires  to  look. 
The  great  march  of  secular  history  brings  to  view  a  pomp  and 
prodigality  of  such  elements  that  has  already  dulled  and  satiated 
the  tired  sensibihties.  Thinking  minds  now  desire  to  look  into 
the  distinctively  supernatural  elements  in  this  historic  process ;  to 
see  if  it  really  has,  as  it  claims  to  have,  a  direct  connection  with 
the  Creator  of  the  race  and  the  Author  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  for  thi^  reason  that  the  revived  interest  in  this  department  of 
knowledge  has  shown  itself  most  powerfully  and  influentially  in 
investigating  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church, 
as  they  are  found  speculatively  in  creeds  and  symbols,  and  prac- 
tically in  the  Christian  consciousness.  The  mind  of  Germany, 
for  example,  after  mnging  over  the  whole  field  of  cultivated  hea- 
thenism, and  sounding  the  lowest  depths  of  the  finite  reason,  in 
a  vain  search  for  that  absolute  truth  in  which  alone  the  human 
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soul  can  rest,  has  betaken  itself  to  the  domain  of  Christian  reve- 
lation and  Christian  history.  Its  interest  in  Greek  and  Rom^ 
culture,  in  Mediaeval  Art,  and  in  its -own  speculative  systems, 
has  given  way  to  a  deeper  interest  in  the  Christian  religion ;  in 
some  instances  with  a  clear  perception,  in  others  with  a  dim 
intimation,  that,  if  the  truth  which  the  human  mind  needs,  is  not 
to  be  found  here,  the  last  resource  has  failed ;  and  that  then 

The  pillared  finnament  is  rottenness 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

This  revived  interest  in  church  history,  therefore,  is  in  reality 
a  search  after  truth,  rather  than  after  a  mere  dramatic  scene 
or  spectacle.  The  mind  of  the  time  is  anxious  to  understand 
that  revealed  doctrinal  system^  which  it  now  sees,  has,  from  the 
beginning,  been  the  "rock"  on  which  the  church  of  God  has 
been  founded,  and  the  "  quarry "  out  of  which  it  has  been  built 
Knowing  this,  it  believes  it  will  Aen  have  the  key  to  the  history. 
Knowing  this,  it  believes  it  will  know  the  whole  secret ;  the 
secret  of  that  charmed  life  which  has  borne  the  church  of  God 
through  all  the  mutations  and  extinctions  of  secular  history,  and 
of  that  unearthly  life  which  in  all  ages  has  secured  to  the  believer 
a  serene  or  an  ecstatic  passage  into  the  unknown  and  dreadful 
future. 

,  Now  this  interest  in  a  doctrinal  system  which  thus  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  geiroral  interest  in  church  history,  will  be  shared 
by  the  iadividual  student.  He,  too,  cannot  stop  with  the  scene, 
the  spectacle,  the  drama.  He,  too,  cannot  stop  with  those  char- 
acteristics which  ecclesiastical  history  has  in  common  with  sec- 
ular, but  will  pass  on  to  those  which  are  distinctive  and  peculiar. 
For  him,  too,  the  history  of  a  single  mind,  like  that  of  Augustine 
or  Anselm ;  or  of  a  single  doctrine,  like  that  of  the  Atonement 
or  of  the  Trinity ;  will  have  a  charm  and  fruitfuln^ss  not  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  rise  of  the  worldly  Papacy,  or  in  centuries  of 
merely  external  and  earthly  movement  like  the  Crusades.  The 
whole  influence  of  his  studies  in  this  direction  will  be  spiritoal 
and  spiritualizing. 

But,  without  enlarging  upon  the  general  nature  of  the  estimate 
which  the  historic  spirit  puts  upon  the  internal  as  compared  with 
the  external  history  of  the  church,  let  us  notice  two  particulars 
which  fall  under  tliis  head. 
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1.  Notice,  first,  the  interest  awalcened  by  historical  studies  in 
the  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  Christian  church  as  cmitainiiig  Uie 
Philosophy  of  Christianity. 

We  have  s|>oken  of  the  symbolic  literature  of  the  Christian 
church  as  a  growth  out  of  Scripture  soil ;  as  a  fruitage  full  of  the 
flavor  and  juices  of  its  germ.  A  Christian  creed  is  not  the  pro- 
duct of  the  individual  or  the  general  human  mind  evolving  out 
of  itself  those  truths  of  natural  reason  and  natural  rehgion  which 
are  connate  and  inborn.  It  is  not  the  self-development  of  the 
human  mind,  but  the  development  of  Scripture  matter.  The 
Christian  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  is  occupied,  from  age  to  age, 
with  an  endeavor  to  fathom  the  depths  of  Divine  revelation ;  to 
make  the  fullest  i)Ossible  exj>ression  and  expansion  of  all  the 
truths  that  have  been  communicated  from  God  to  man.  This 
endeavor  necessarily  assumes  a  scientific  form.  The  practical 
explanation,  illustmtion,  and  application,  is  going  on  c«ntinually 
in  the  {K)pular  representations  of  the  pulpit  and  the  sermon,  but 
this  cannot  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  the  church.  Simultaneously 
with  this  there  is  a  constant  efibrt  to  obtain  a  still  more  scientific 
apprehension  of  Scripture  and  make  a  still  more  full  and  self- 
consistent  statement  of  its  contents.  The  Christian  mind,  as 
well  as  the  secular,  is  scientific;  has  a  scientific  feeling,  and 
scientific  wants.  A  creed  is  as  necessary  to  a  theologian,  as  a 
philosophical  system  is  to  the  secular  student 

It* follows,  therefore,  that  the  philosophy,  by  which  is  meant 
the  rationality,  of  the  Christian  religion,  i.>  to  be  found  in  these  « 
creeds  and  symbols.  For  reasonableness  and  self-consistence 
are  qualities  not  to  be  carried  into  Christianity  from  without,  a» 
if  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  it,  but  are  to  be  brought  out  from 
within,  because  they  belong  to  its  intrinsic  nature.  The  philoso- 
))hy,  that  is,  the  rational  necessity,  of  the  Christian  religion,  is 
not  an  im|)ortation  but  an  evolution.  This  rehgion  is  to  be  taken 
just  as  it  is  given  in  tlie  Scriptmes ;  Just  as  it  reappears  in  the 
close  and  systematic  statement  of  the  creeds ;  and  its  intrinsic 
truth  and  reasonableness  evinced  by  what  it  furnishes  itself. 
For  whoever  shows  the  inuard  necessity  and  reasonableness  of 
a  doctrine  of  Christianity  does  by  the  very  act  and  fact  show  the 
harmony  of  philosophy  and  religion.  Whoever  takes  a  doctrine 
of  Christianity  and  without  anxiously  trdidding  himself  with  the 
tenets  of  this  or  that  particular  philosophical  system,  derives  out 
of  the  very  elements  of  the  doctrine  and  the  very  terms  of  the 
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statement  itself,  a  reasonable aess  that  irresistibly  commends 
itself  to  the  spontaneous  reason  and  instinctive  judgment  of 
universal  man,  by  this  very  process  demonstrates  the  inward, 
centra/,  unity  of  faith  and  reason.  Instead,  therefore,  of  setting 
the  two*  sciences  over  against  each  other  and  endeavoring,  by 
modifications  uiKjn  one  or  both  sides,  to  brifig  about  the  adjust- 
ment, the  theologian  should  take  the  Christian  system  precisely 
as  it  is  given  in  Scripture,  in  all  its  comprehension,  depth  and 
strictness,  and  without  being  diverted  by  any  side  references  to 
particular  philoso[)hical  schools,  simply  exhibit  the  intriiuic  truth- 
fulness, rationality,  and  necessity  of  the  system.  In  this  way  he 
establishes  the  i)Osition,  that  philosophy  and  revelation  are  har- 
monious, in  a  manner  that  admits  of  no  contradiction.  The 
greater  necessarily  includes  the  less.  When  the  theologian  has 
demonstrated  the  inward  necessity  of  Christianity,  out  of  its  own 
self-sufficient  and  independent  rationality,  his  demonstration  is 
perfect  For  reason  cannot  be  contrary  to  reason.  A  mtional 
necessity  anywhere,  is  a  philosophical  necessity  everywhere. 

The  correctness  of  this  metliod  of  finding  and  establishing  the 
rationahty  of  Christianity,  is  beginning  to  be  acknowledged  in 
that  country  where  the  conflict  between  reason  and  revelation 
lias  been  hottest  It  begins  to  be  seen  that  the  harmony  between 
philosophy  and  Christianity  is  not  to  be  brought  about,  by  first 
assuming  that  the  infallibility  is  on  the  side  of  the  human  reason ; 
and  that,  too,  as  it  appears  in  a  single  nxi^  particular  philosophical 
system ;  and  then  insisting  that  all  tlie  adjustment,  conformity, 
and  coalescence,  shall  be  on  the~  side  of  tlie  Divine  revelation. 
It  begins  to  be  seen  that  philosophy  is  in  reaUly  an  abstract  and 
imiversal  term,  which,  by  its  very  etymology,  denotes,  not  that 
it  has  already  attained  and  now  {>ossesses  tlie  truth,  but  tliat  it 
is  seeking  for  it^  It  begins  to  be  seen  tliat  both  Aristotle  aud 
Bacon  were  right  in  calling  it  an  organon;  an  instrumetU  for  gel- 
ting  at  the  truth,  and  neither  the  truth  itself  nor  even  its  contain- 
ing  source.'    It  begins  to  be  seen  that  {philosophy  is  only  another 

1  The  Uive  of  wwdoin,  implies  a  present  seeking  for  it. 

'  Kaiit,  says  William  liumboldu  did  not  so  much  tench  philosophy,  as  how 
to  philosophize.     Correspondence  with  Schiller:  Vorerinuerting. 

It  is  the  jrrcfltest  merit  of  Schlcicrmnclicr  that  he'  snw  nnd  asserted  the  inde- 
pendent and  sclf-«nhjiistent  po^^ifion  of  Christian  theolopry  in  relation  to  philoso- 
phical 8}i6tem8.  If  he  had  sou<;ht  the  sources  of  this  thcoIo;ry  more  in  the  ohjec- 
tivu  revelation  and  less  in  tlie  suhjcciive  Christiau  consciousness,  ho  would  have 
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term  for  rationality,  and  that  to  exhibit  the  pliilosophy  of  a  de- 
partment, like  reHgion,  or  history,  or  philosophy,  or  natural  science, 
is  simply  to  exhibit  the  real  and  reasonable  truth  that  is  in  it 
It  begins  to  be  seen,  consequently,  that  each  branch  of  knowl- 
edge, each  subject  of  investigation,  must  be  treated  genetically 
in  order  to  be  treated  philosophically ;  must  be  allowed  to  fur- 
nish its  own  matter,  make  its  own  statements,  out  of  which,  and 
not  out  of  what  may  be  carried  over  into  it  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, its  acceptance  or  its  rejection  by  the  human  mind  should  be 
determined. 

We  are  aware  that  the  barrenness  of  those  later  systems  of 
speculative  philosophy,  with  which  the  German  mind  has  been 
so  intensely  busied  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been  one  great 
means  of  bringing  it  back  to  this  modemte  and  true  estimate  of 
the  nature  and  functions  of  philosophy ;  but  this  revived  interest 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  profounder  study  of  its  symbols, 
has  also  contributed,  greatly,  to  produce  this  disposition  to  let 
revealed  rehgion  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  merits.  For  this 
study  has  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  has  philosophical  and  scien- 
tific merits  of  its  own;  that,  in  the  unsystematized  statements 
and  simple  bat  prolific  teacliings  of  the  Bible,  there  lies  the  sub- 
stance of  a  system  deeper  and  wider  and  loAier  than  the  whole 
department  of  philosophy,  and  that  this  substance  has  actually 
been  expanded  and  combined  by  the  historic  mind  of  the  church 
into  a  series  of  doctrines  respecting  the  nature  of  God  and  man 
and  the  universe  with  their  mutual  relations,  with  which  the 
corresponding  statements  upon  the  same  subjects,  of  the  Greek 
Theism  or  the  German  Pantheism  cannot  compare  for  a  moment. 
Probably  nothing  has  done  more  to  exhibit  the  Christian  system 
in  its  true  nature  and  proportions,  and  thereby  to  render  it  grand 
and  venerable  to  the  modern  scientific  mind,  tlian  this  history  of 
its  origin  and  formation.  As  the  scientific  man  studies  the  arti- 
cles of  a  creed,  which  one  of  the  most  naturally  scientific  minds 
of  the  race,  aided  by  the  wisdom  of  predecessors  and  contempo- 
raries, derived  from  the  written  revelation ;  as  the  rigorous  and 
dialectic  man  follows  Athanasius  down  into  those  depths  of  the 
Divine  nature,  which  yawn  like  a  gulf  of  darkness  before  the 
unaided  human  mind;  if  he  finds  nothing  to  love  and  adore,  he 

accomplinhed  more  than  he  hag  towards  evineinj?  the  harmony  of  the  two  sciences, 
while  his  own  system  would  have,  had  more  aj^rccmcnt  than  it  now  has  with  the 
general  theology  of  the  Chritftiao  church. 
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finds  something  to  respect;  if  he  finds  no  food  for  his  affections, 
he  finds  some  matter  for  his  thoughts.  Here,  too,  is  science. 
Here,  too,  is  the  profound  intuition  expressed  in-  the  clear  but 
inadequate  conception ;  the  most  thorough  unions,  guarded 
against  the  slightest  confusions ;  analysis  and  synthesis ;  oppo- 
site conceptions  reconciled  in  their  higher  and  original  unities ; 
in  short,  all  the  forms  of  science,  filled  up  in  this  instance  a» 
in  no  other,  with  the  truth  of  eternal  necessary  fact  and  eternal 
necessary  being. 

And  this  same  kind  of  influence,  only  in  much  greater  degree, 
is  exerted  by  historical  studies  uj>on  the  mind  of  the  theologian. 
As  he  becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Christian 
doctrines,  he  becomes  more  disposed  to  find  his  philosophy  of 
human  nature  and  of  the  Divine  nfaturc  in  them,  rather  than  in 
human  systems.  As  he  studies  the  development  of  that  great 
doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  sin,  he  becomes  convinced,  if  he  was 
uot  before,  that  the  powers  and  capacities  and  possible  destiny 
of  the  human  soul  have  received  their  most  profound  examina-  • 
tion  within  the  sphere  of  Christian  theology.  As  he  studies  the 
history  of  that  other  great  doctrine,  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, he  sees  plainly  that  the  ideas  of  law  and  justice  and  gov- 
ernment, of  guilt  and  punishment  and  expiation ;  ideas  that  are 
the  life  and  lifeblood  of  the  Aristotelian  ethics,  the  best  and 
purest  ethical  system  which  the  human  reason  was  able  to  con- 
struct ;  that  these  great  parent  ideas  show  truest,  fullest,  largest 
and  clearest,  by  far,  within  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian 
mind. 

What  surer  method,  therefore,  of  making  his  mind  grow  into 
the  pliilosophy  of  Christianity  can  the  theologian  employ,  than 
the  historic  metliod  ?  In  what  better  way  can  he  arm  himself 
for  the  contest  with  ignorant  or  with  cultivated  scepticism,  than 
by  getting  possession,  through  the  reproductive  study  of  dogmatic 
history,  of  the  exact  contents  of  Scripture  as  expanded  and  sys- 
tematized by  the  consentancons  and  connected  studies  of  the 
Fathers,  the  Reformers,  andr  the  Divines,  the  Councils,  the 
Synods  and  tlie  Assemblies,  of  the  Church  universal  ? 

2.  Secondly,  notice  the  interest  awakened  by  historical  studies 
in  the  creeds  and  symbols  of  the  Christian  church  (W  marks  of 
development  and  progress  in  tJieoU^j, 

If  we  have  truly  enunciated  the  idea  of  history,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  discourse,  it  follows  that  all  genuine  development  is 
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a  historical  developmAt,  and  all  true  progress  is  a  htstoricdl  pro- 
gress. For  the  true  nistory  of  anything  is  the  account  of  its 
development  according  to  its  true  idea  and  necessary  law.  The 
history  of  a  natural  object,,  uke  a  crystal,  for  example,  is  the 
accoant  of  its  rigorously  georaemc  collection  and  upbuilding 
about  a  nucleus.  Crystallization  is  a  necessagy  process,  for  it  is 
a  petrified  geometry.  The  history  of  a  tree^  the  account  of  its 
spontaneous  and  inevitable  evolution  out  oli  a  gSrm.  The  process 
itself,  in  )x)th  of  these  instances,  is  predetermined  ajad  fixed. 
The  account  of  the  process,  therefore,  if  it  is  exact'iynfcpned 
to  the  actual  matter  of  fact,  has  a  fixed^and  predetermined  char* 
acter  also.  For,  if  nature  herself  goes  forward  in  a  straiglit  and 
undeviating  line,  the  history  of  nature  must  follow  on  ailer,  and 
tread  in  her  very  and  exactest  footsteps.  Hence,  true  legitimate 
history,  of  any  kind,  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  capricious.  It  cor- 
responds to  real  fact,  and  real  fact  is  the  process  of  real  nature. 
The  matter  and  method  of  nature,  therefore,  dictate  the  matter 
and  method  of  the  history  of  nature. 

And  the  same  holds  true,  when  we  pass  from  fa9L>ry  in  the 
sphere  of  nature  to  history  in  th^  realm  of  mind  and  spirit  The 
matter  i^id  method  of  a  spiritual  idea  dic,tate  the  matter  and 
method  of  the  unfolding,  and,  consequently,  of  the  history,  of  that 
idea.  In  the  case  now  under  discussion,  the  real  nature  and 
inward  structure  of  Christianity  determine  what  does,  and  what 
does  not,  belong  to  its  true  historical  development  The  tni0 
history  of  Christianity,  .therefore,  is  the  history  of  true  Christian- 
ity.  The  church  historian  is,  indeed,  obliged  to  take  into  account 
the  deviations  from  the  true  Scriptural  idea,  because,  unlike  the 
naturalist,  he  is  within  the  sphere  of  freedom  and  of  false  deveU 
opment,  and  because  redemption  itself  is  a  mixed  process  of 
dying  to  sin  and  living  to  righteousness.  But  he  notices  the 
deviations  not  for  the  purpose,  it  should  be  carefully  observed, 
of  letting  them  make  up  a  part  of  the  true  and  normal  history  of 
Scriptural  Christianity.  The  church  historian  is  obliged  to  watch 
the  rise  and  growth  of  heresies,  not  surely  because  they  consti- 
tute an  integrant  part  of  the  legitimate  development  and  true  his- 
tory of  Scripture  truth.  The  account  of  a  heresy  has  only  a 
negative  historical  value.  All  the  positive  and  genuine  history 
of  Christian  doctrine  is  to  be  made  up  out  of  that  correct  appre- 
hension  and  unfolding  which  Scripture  has  received  from  the 
Catholic  as  antithetic  to  the  Heretical  mind.     Temporary  depar- 
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tiires  from  the  real  nature  of  ScripturoT  truth,  and  deductions 
from  it  that  are  illegitimate,  may  possibly  have  contributed  to  a 
return  to  a  deeper  and  clearer  ^owledge  of  revelation  on  the 
part  of  some  few  minds,  and  have  unquestionably  elicited  a 
more  full  and  comprehensive  statement  and  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity on  the  part  o^  others,  and  in  this  wjbly  the  heresies  that 
appear  all  along  th^  line  of  church  history,  throw  light  upon  the 
true  course  of  doctrinal  development  and  help  to  bring  out  the 
trua  historj^  But  these  heretical  processes  themselves,  cannot 
be  VgaMeJas  integrant  and  necessary  parts  of  the  great  historic 
process,  any  more  than  the  diseases  of  the  human  body  can  be 
regarded,  equally  with  the  healthy  processes  of  growth,  as  the 
normal  development  of  the  organism.  Nosology  is  not  a  chapter 
in  physiology. 

It  follows,  consequently,  that  the  true  and  proper  history  of 
Christianity  will  exhibit  a  true  2Lnd' proper  theological  progress. 
It  will  show  that  the  Scripture  germ  implanted  by  God,  has  been 
slowly  bu^orrectly  unfolding  in  the  doctrine  and  science  of  the 
church.  W^e  cannot  grant  that  historical  theology  is  anti-scrip* 
tuml  and  radically  wrong ;  that  the  Bible  has  had  no  true  and 
legitimate  apprehension  in  the  ages  and  generations  of  l)elievers. 
There  has  been,  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  of  infidehty  from 
without,  and  controversies  from  within,  a  substantial  agreement^ 
and  a  steady  advance,  in  understanding  the  written  revelation. 
This  is  very  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  doctrines,  and 
from  this  we  may  draw  the  most  forcible  proofs  and  illustrations. 
Let  any  one  compare  the  first  with  the  latest  Christian  creeds 
and  he  will  see  the  development  which  the  Scripture  mustard* 
seed  has  undergone.  Let  any  one  place  the  Apostles*  creed 
beside  that  of  tlie  Westminster  Assembly,  and  see  what  a  vast 
expansion  of  revealed  truth  has  taken  place.  The  former  was 
all  that  the  mind  of  the  church  in  that  age  of  infancy  was  able 
to  eliminate  and  systematize  out  of  the  Scriptures;  and  this 
simple  statement  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  imperfectly  devel- 
oped scientific  wants  of  the  early  church.  The  latter  creed  was 
what  the  mind  of  the  church  was  able  to  con3truct  out  of  the 
elements  of  the  very  same  written  revelation,  after  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  of  study  and  reflection  upon  them.  The  "words," 
the  doctrinal  elements,  of  Scripture,  are  "spirit  and  life,"  and 
hence,  like  cdl  spirit  and  all  life,  arc  capable  of  expansion. 
Uj[)on  them  the  historic  Christian  mind,  age  after  age,  has  ex- 
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pended  its  best  reflectioiii  and  bow  the  result  is  an  enlarged  and 
systematized  statement  sucU  as  the  early  church  could  not  have 
made,  and  did  not  need. 

Compare,  again,  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
in  the  Apostles'  creed  with  that  in  the  Nicene  creed.  The  erro- 
neous and  defective  statements  of  Arius  compelled  the  orthodox 
mind  to  a  more  profound  reflection  upon  the  matter  of  Scripture, 
and  the  result  was  a  creed  in  which  the  impUcation  and  poten- 
tiality of  revelation  was  so  far  explicated  and  evolved  as  to  pre- 
sent a  distinct  and  unequivocal  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  a  created 
Son  of  God.  £ut,  besides  this  negative  value,  this  systematic 
OQ&struction  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  a  great 
positive  worth.  It  opens  before  the  human  mind  the  great  abyss 
of  the  Divine  nature ;  and,  though  it  cannot  impart  to  the  finite 
intelligence  that  absolutely  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
Godhead  which  only  God  himself  can  have,  it  yet  furnishes  a 
form  of  apprehension,  which  accords  with  the  real  natiure  of  God, 
and  will,  therefore,  preserve  the  mind  that  accepts  it  &om  both  « 
the  Dualistic  and  the  Pantheistic  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
Abstruse  and  dialectic  as  that  creed  has  appeared  to  some  minds 
and  some  ages  in  the  Christian  church ;  Utile  connection  as  it 
has  seemed  to  them  to  have  with  so  practical  a  matter  as  vital 
religion ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  those  councils  at 
Nice  and  Constantinople,  did  a  work  in  the  years  325  and  381, 
of  which  the  church  universal  will  feel  the  salutary  effects  to  the 
end  of  time,  both  in  practical  and  scientific  respects.  For,  if  all 
right  religious  feeling  towards  Jesus  Christ  is  grounded  in  the 
unassailable  conviction  that  he  is  truly  and  verily  God ;  "  begot- 
ten, not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father;"  then 
this  creed  laid  down  tlie  systematic  basis  of  all  the  true  worship 
and  acceptable  adoration  which  the  church  universal  have  paid 
to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.^    And  if  a  correct  metaphysical 

^  By  diU  is  not  meant  that  there  can  be  no  true  wo]*s]iip  until  a  creed  has 
been  8}-i»tematicnUy  formed  and  laid  down,  bat  that  aU  true  worship  is  grounded 
hi  a  practical  belief  which,  when  examined,  is  found  to  harmouize  exactly  with 
^c  Bpeculative  results  reached  by  the  Christian  Scientific  mibd.  So  far  as  the 
great  body  of  believers  is  concerned,  their  case  is  like  that  of  Hilary  of  Poictiers, 
-who  lias  left  one  of  the  best  of  the  patristic  treatises  upon  the  Trinity,  but  who, 
in  his  retired  bishopric  in  Gaul,  did  not  hear  of  the  Nicene  creed  until  many 
ycai*8  after  its  origin.  lie  '*  found  in  it  that  very  same  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
essence  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  which  he  bad)  before  this,  ascertained  to  be 
the  true  doctrine,  from  th«  study  of  the  New  Testament,  aild  had  receiveU  into 
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conception  of  the  Divine  Being  is  necessary  in  order  to  a]l  right 
philosophizing  upon  God  and  the  .universe,  then  this  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  only  statement  that  is  adequate  to 
the  Avants  of  science,  and  the  only  one  that  can  keep  the  philo* 
sophic  mind  from  the  Pantheistic  and  Dualistic  deviation  to 
which,  when  left  to  itself,  it  is  so  liable. 

The  importance  of  historical  studies  and  the  historic  spirit  in 
an  age  of  the  world  that  more  than  any  other  suffers  from  false 
notions  regarding  the  nature  of  progress  and  development,  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  But  he  who  is  able  to  see  in  the  creeds  and 
symbols  of  the  Christian  church  so  many  steps  of  real  progress; 
he  who  knows  that  outside  of  that  line  of  symbolic  literature 
there  is  nothing  but  deviation  from  the  real  matter  of  Scripture, 
will  not  be  likely  to  be  carried  away  with  the  notion  of  a  suddea 
and  great  improvement  upon  all  that  has  hitherto  been  accom* 
{nished  in  the  department  of  theology.  He  will  know  that,  as 
all  the  past  development  has  been  historic ;  restatement  shoot* 
ing  out  of  prestatement ;  the  fuller  creed  bursting  out  of  the  nar- 
rower;  the  expanded  treatise  swelling  forth  growth-like  from  the 
more  slender;  so  all  the  present  and  future  development  in 
theology  must  be  historic  also.  He  will  see,  especially,  that 
elements  that  have  already  been  examined  and  rejected  by  the 
Christian  mind,  as  unscriptural  and  foreign,  can  never  again  be 
rightfully  introduced  into  creeds  and  symbols ;  that  history  can- 
not  undo  liistory ;  that  the  progress  of  tlie  present  and  the  future 
must  be  homogeneous  and  kindred  with  the  progress  of  the  past 

IIL  In  the  third  place,  a  historic  spirit  in  the  theologian  pro- 
tects him  from  false  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  visible 
cluirch,  and  from  a  false  church  feeUng. 

We  can  devote  but  a  moment  to  this  branch  of  the  discussion, 
unusually  important  just  at  this  time. 

We  have  seen  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  history  of 
the  church  is  its  inward  history.     We  have  found  that  the  exter- 

his  Christian  experience,  without  bcinj^  aware  that  the  faith  which  he  horc  in  his 
heart,  had  been  laid  down  in  the  form  of  a  creed." — Ton*ey,  Neander,  II.  396. 
Consonant  with  tills,  Hagcnbach.  after  speaking  of  the  hijcltly  scientific  char> 
acter  of  the  Symbolum  Qncumquft^  its  endeavor,  namely,  to  express  tlie  ineffaUe 
by  its  series  of  affirmaciotiB  and  gaarding  negations,  adds,  that  **  sach  formnlae 
nevertheless  have  their  edifyiiijr  no  less  than  their  scientific  side,  inasmuch  as 
tliey  testify  to  the  struggle  of  tlic  Christian  mind  after  a  satisfactory  expression 
of  that  which  has  its  full  trttth  only  in  the  depths  of  the  believing  heart  and 
character."— Dogmengeschichrev  third  edition,  p.  849,  note. 
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nal  history  of  Christianity  derives  all  its  interest  for  a  thonghtful 
mind  from  its  connection  with  that  dispensation  of  trath  and  of 
spirit  which  lies  beneath  it  as  its  animating  soul.  The  whole 
inflaence,  conseqaently,  of  genuine  and  comprehensive  historical 
study  is  to  magnify  the  substance  and  subordinate  the  form ;  to 
exalt  truth,  doctrine  and  Hfe,  over  rites,  ceremonies  and  polities. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
in  some  minds,  and  in  some  branches  of  the  church,  has  strength- 
ened a  strong  formalizing  tendency,  and  promoted  ecclesiasticism. 
The  Papfujy  has  from  time  immemorial  appealed  to  tradition ; 
and  those  portions  of  the  Protestant  church  which  have  been 
least  successfnl  in  fVeeing  themselves  from  the  materialism  of 
the  Papacy,  have  said  much  about  the  past  history  of  the  church. 
Hence,  in  some  quarters  in  the  Protestant  church,  there  are,  and 
always  have  been,  apprehensions  lest  history  should  interfere 
with  the  great  right  of  private  judgment,  and  put  a  stop  to  all 
legitimate  progress. 

But  it  only  needs  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  nature  of  his- 
tory to  allay  these  apprehensions.  It  only  needs  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  history  of  Christianity  is  something  more  than  the 
history  of  the  Nicene  period  or  of  the  Scholastic  age.  It  only 
needs  to  be  recoUected  that  the  history  of  Christianity  denotes 
a  course  of  development  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  down 
to  the  present  moment ;  that  it  incliides  the  whole  of  that  Divine 
economy  which  began  with  the  first  promise,  and  which  mani- 
fested itself  first  in  the  Patriarchal,  next  in  the  Jewish,  and  finally 
in  the  Christian  church.*     The  influence  of  the  study  of  this 

^  Frobftblj  the  most  serioas  defbct  in  the  constniettoii  of  the  History  of  Chris- 
tianity by  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  springs  from  regarding  the  incarnation 
as  the  beginning  of  chorch  history.  Eren  if  this  is  not  always  formally  said,  as 
it  sometimes  is,  the  notion  itself  monlds  and  forms  the  whole  acoount.  The 
golden  position  of  Aagastlne,  Nmvn  TegUtmemtmn  in  Vetere  latet^  Vettts  in  Novo 
paUt^  is  forgotten,  and  the  Jewish  religion,  as  it  came  from  Qod,  is  confounded 
with  that  cormption  of  it  which  we  find  in  the  days  of  oar  Savioar,  bnt  against 
which  the  evangelical  Prophet  Isaiah  inreighs  as  earnestly  as  the  eranpreiionl 
Apostle  Paul.  **  He  is  not  a  Jew  which  is  one  outwardly,  neither  is  that  circnm- 
cision  which  is  oatward  in  the  flesh.*'  Judaism  is  not  Phariseeism.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  inward  and  «t$ential  difference  between  true  Judaism  and  tme  CMs- 
tianity.  The  former  looked  forward  and  the  latter  looks  backward  to  the  same 
central  Person  and  the  same  central  Cross.  The  mantfetted  JehonUi  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  the  incarnate  Word  of  the  New.  **  The  religion,"  says  Edwards, 
*'  that  the  chnrch  of  God  has  profossed  fVom  the  first  foanding  of  the  church  after 
the  fall  to  this  time,  has  always  been  the  lame.    Though  the  dispensatioaf  have 
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ivkole  great  process,  especiaHy  if  the  eye  is  kept  fastened  upon 
the  spiritual  substance  of  it,  is  anything  but  formalizing  and  sec* 
tarian.  If,  therefore,  a  papistic  and  anti*catholic  temper  has  ever 
shown  itself  in  connection  with  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history, 
it  was  because  the  inward  history  was  neglected,  and  even  the 
external  history  was  studied  in  sections  only.  He  who  selects 
a  particular  period  merely,  and  neglects  all  that  has  preceded 
and  all  that  has  followed,  will  be  liable  to  a  sectarian  view  of 
the  nature  and  history  of  the  church  of  God.  He  who  reproduces 
within  his  mind  the  views  and  feelings  of  a  single  age  merely, 
will  be  individual  and  bigoted  in  his  temper.  He  who  confines 
his  studies,  for  example,  as  so  many  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
to  that  period  from  Constantine  to  Hildebrand,  which  witnessed 
the  rise  and  formatimi  of  the  Papacy ;  and,  especially,  he,  who 
in  this  period  studies  merely  the  archaeology  and  the  polity,  with- 
out the  doctrines,  the  morality,  and  the  life ;  he,  who  confines 
himself  to  those  tmcts  of  Augustine  which  emphasize  the  idea 
of  the  church  in  opposition  to  ancient  radicals  and  disorganizers, 
but  studiously  avoids  those  other  and  greater  and  more  elaborate 
treatises  of  Uiis  earnest  spiritualist,  which  thunder  the  idea  of 
the  truth,  in  opposition  to  all  heretics  and  all  formalists ;  he,  in 
short,  who  goes  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history  with  a  pre- 
determined purpose,  and  carries  into  it  an  antecedent  interpreting 
idea,  derived  from  his  denomination,  and  not  from  Scripture, 
will  undoubtedly  become  more  and  more  Romish  and  less  and 
less  historic. 

Such  a  disposition  as  this  is  directly  crossed  and  mortified  by 

been  altered,  yet  the  religioB  which  the  ohofdi  has  pretfessed,  has  always,  as  to 
its  essentials,  been  the  same.  The  charch  of  God,  from  the  beginning,  has  been 
one  society.  The  Christian  charch  which  has  been  since  Christ^s  ascension,  is 
manifestly  the  same  society  continued,  with  the  church  that  was  before  Christ 
oame.  The  Christian  chnrch  is  grafted  on  their  root ;  they  are  built  upon  the 
same  foundation.  Tbe  revelation  upon  which  both  haTe  depended,  is  essentiaUy 
the  same ;  for,  as  the  Christiaa  ehuroh  is  built  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  so  was 
the  Jewish  church,  thoufrh  now  the  Scriptures  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
^ew  Testament ;  but  stiU  it  is  essentially  the  same  revelation  with  that  whidi 
was  given  in  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  subjects  of  Divine  revelation  are  now 
more  clearly  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  than  they  were  in  the  Old.  But 
the  sum  and  eubetanee  of  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  is  Christ  and 
His  redcmp^n.  Tbe  church  of  Ood  lias  always  been  on  ihe  foundation  of 
Divine  revelation,  and  always  on  those  revelations  ^at  were  essentially  the 
same,  and  which  were  summarily  comprehended  in  the  Holy  Scriptures."  — 
Edward's  Work  of  Redemption,  L  47a. 
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a  comprehensive  and  philosophic  conception  of  history.  Espe- 
cially will  the  history  of  doctrines  destroy  the  belief  in  the  infal- 
libihty,  or  paramount  authority,  of  any  particular  portion  of  the 
church  universal.  The  eye  is  now  turned  away  from  those 
external  and  imposing  features  of  the  history  which  have  such  a 
natural  effect  to  carnalize  the  mind,  to  those  simpler  truths  and 
interior  Uving  principles,  which  have  a  natural  efect  to  spirit- 
ualize it  An  interest  in  the  theology  of  the  church  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  an  interest  in  the  poUty  of  the  church.  It  is  a  fact 
that  as  the  one  rises,  the  other  declines ;  and  there  would  be  no 
surer  method  of  destroying  the  formalism  that  exists  in  some 
portions  of  the  church,  than  to  compel  their  clergy  to  the  contin- 
uous and  close  study  of4he  entire  history  of  Cl^istian  doctrines. 

IV.  In  the  fourth  place,  a  historic  spirit  in  theologians  pro- 
motes a  profound  and  genial  agreement  on  essential  points,  and 
a  genial  disagreement  on  non-essentials. 

It  is  plain  that  the  study  of  church  history  tends  to  estabhsh 
and  to  magnify  the  distinction  between  real  orthodoxy  and  real 
heterodoxy.  History  is  discriminating  and  cannot  be  made  to 
mingle  the  immiscible.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  the  great  main 
currents  of  truth  and  of  error,  the  historic  mind  is  clear  in  its 
insight  and  decided  in  its  opinions.  It  knows  that  the  Christian 
religion  has  been  both  truly  and  falsely  apprehended  by  the 
human  mind,  and  that,  consequently,  two  lines  of  behef  can  be 
traced  down  the  ages  and  generations ;  that  in  only  one  of  these 
two,  is  Scriptural  Christianity  to  be  found. 

But  its  wide  and  catholic  survey,  also  enables  the  historio 
mind  to  see  as  the  unhistoric  mind  cannot,  that  the  Hue  of  ortho- 
doxy is  not  a  mathematical  Une.  It  has  some  breadth.  It  is  a 
path,  upon  which  the  church  can  travel,  and  not  merely  a  direc- 
tion in  which  it  can  look.  It  is  a  high  and  royal  road,  where 
Christian  men  may  go  abreast ;  may  pass  each  other,  and  carry 
on  the  practical  business  of  a  Christian  life ;  and  not  a  mere  hair- 
line down  which  nought  can  go  but  the  one-eyed  sighting  of 
either  speculative  or  provincial  bigotry. 

Hence  historical  studies  banish  both  provincialism  and  bigotry 
from  a  theological  system,  and  imbue  it  with  that  practical  and 
catholic  spirit  which  renders  it  interesting  and  influential  through 
the  whole  church  and  world.  A  system  of  theology  may  be  true 
and  yet  not  contain  the  whole  truth.  It  may  have  seized  upon 
some  fundamentaf  positions,  or  cardinal  doctrines,  with  a  too 

33» 
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-violent  energy,  and  have  given  them  ta  exorbitant  expansion,  lo 
the  neglect  of  other  equally  fundamental  truths.  In  this  case, 
historical  knowledge  is  one  of  the  best  correctives.  A  widw 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  theological  speculation ;  a  more  pro- 
found acquaintance  with  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  leading 
systems  of  the  church  universal,  tends  to  produce  that  equilib- 
rium of  the  parts  and  that  comprehensiveness  of  the  wholes 
which  are  so  apt  to  be  lacking  in  a  provincial  creed  or  system. 

A  similar  liberalizing  influence  is  exerted  by  the  study  of 
church  history  upon  the  theologian  himself.  He  sees  that  men 
on  the  same  side  of  the  line  which  divides  real  orthodoxy  from 
real  heterodoxy,  have  diflered  from  each  other,  and  sometimes 
upon  very  important,  though  never  upcA  vital,  pmnts.  The  his- 
tory of  Christian  doctrine  compels  him  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  a  theological  space,  within  which  it  is  safe  for  the  theological 
scientific  mind  to  expatiate  and  career;  that  this  is  a  liberty 
conceded  to  the  theologian  by  the  imsystematized  form  in  which 
the  written  revelation  has  been  given  to  man,  and  a  liberty,  too, 
which,  when  it  is  not  abused,  greatly  promotes  that  clearer  and 
fuller  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  have  seen  the 
historic  Christian  mind  is  continually  striving  afler. 

But  this  scientific  liberality  among  theologians  leads  directly 
to  a  more  profound  and  genial  agreement  among  them  upon  all 
practical  and  essential  points.  The  liberality  of  the  historic 
mind  is  very  far  removed  from  that  mere  indifierentism  which 
sometimes  usurps  this  name.  There  is  a  truth  for  which  the 
disagreeing,  and  perhaps  (owing  to  imperfectly  sanctified  liearts) 
the  bitterly  disagreeing,  theologians  would  both  be  tied  to  one 
stake  and  be  burnt  with  one  fire.  There  is  a  vital  and  neces- 
sary doctrine  for  which,  if  it  were  assailed  by  a  third  party,  a 
bitter  unevangehc  enemy,  both  of  the  contending  orthodox 
divines  would  fight  under  one  and  the  same  shield.  That  truth 
which  history  shows  has  been  the  life  of  tlie  church  and  without 
which  it  must  die ;  that  historic  truth,  which  is  the  heritage  and 
the  joy  of  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  is  dear  to 
both  hearts  alike. 

Buf  that  which  tends  to  make  difiering  theologians  agree,  pro- 
foundly and  thoroughly,  upon  essential  points,  also  tends  to  make 
them  difier  generously  and  geliially  upon  non-essentials.  Those 
who  know  that,  after  all,  they  are  one,  in  fundamental  character, 
and  in  fundamental  belief;  that,  after  all  their  disputing,  they 
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have  bnt  oae  Lord,  one  ikith  and  one  baptism ;  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  a  hitter  tone  and  to  employ  an  exasperated 
accent  toward  each  other.  The  common  Christian  consoious- 
ness  wells  np  from  the  lower  depths  of  the  soul,  and,  as  in  those 
deep  inland  lakes  which  are  fed  from  subterranean  fountains, 
the  sweet  waters  neutmlize  and  change  those  bitter  or  brackish 
snrfiice  cnrrents  diat  have  in  them  the  taint  of  the  shores ;  per- 
haps the  wasliings  of  civihzation. 

While,  therefore,  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  varieties  of 
statement  which  appear  in  scientific  orthodoxy,  does  not  in  the 
least  render  the  mind  indifferent  to  that  essential  truth  which 
every  man  must  believe  or  be  lost  eternally,  it  at  the  same  time 
iaduces  a  generous  and  genial  temper  among  differing  theolo- 
gians. The  controversies  of  the  Christian  chnrch  have  nnquea- 
tionably  been  a  benefit  to  systematic  theology,  and  that  mind 
must  have  a  very  meagre  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  and 
pregnancy  of  Divine  revelation,  who  supposes  that  the  Christian 
Blind  could  have  derived  out  of  it  that  great  system  of  doctrinal 
knowledge  which  is  to  outhve  all  the  constructions  of  the  philo- 
sophic mind,  without  any  sharp  controversy,  or  keen  examination 
among  theologians.  Tliat  structure  did  not  and  could  not  riae 
like  Thebes,  at  the  raellifiuous  sound  of  Amphion's  lute ;  it  did 
not  rear  itself  up  like  the  Jewish  temple  without  sound  of  ham- 
mer, or  axe,  or  any  tool  of  iron.  Slowly,  and  with  difficuhy,  was 
it  upreared,  by  bard  toil,  amid  opposition  from  foes  without  and 
foes  within,  and  through  much  earnest  mental  conflict.  And  so 
will  it  continue  to  be  reared  and  beautified  in  the  ages  that  are 
to  come.  We  cannot  alter  this  course  of  things  so  long  as  the 
truth  is  infinite,  and  the  mind  is  finite  and  sees  through  a  glass 
darkly. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  a  sweet  and  generous  temper 
in  8dl  parties  as  the  work  goes  on.  The  theologian  needs  that 
gireat  ability :  t/ie  Mlity  to  differ  genially.  It  has  been  the  misery 
and  the  disgmce  of  the  church,  that  too  many  theologians  who 
have  held  the  truth,  aod  have  held  it,  too,  in  its  best  forms,  have 
held  it,  like  the  heathen,  in  unrighteousness ;  have  held  it  in  nar- 
rowness and  bigotry.  They  have  differed  in  a  hard,  dry,  unge- 
nial  way.  They  have  forgotten  that  the  rich  man  can  afford  to 
be  liberal ;  that  the  strong  man  need  not  be  constantly  anxious ; 
that  a  scientific  and  rigorous  orthodoxy  should  ever  look  out  of  a 
.  beaming,  and  not  a  sullen,  eye. 
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Let  us  be  thankful  that  some  ages  in  the  history  of  the  churoh 
furnish  us  examples  that  cheer  and  instruct.  Look  back  at  that 
most  interesting  period,  the  period  of  the  Reformaticm,  and  con-* 
template  the  profound  agreement  upon  essentials  and  the  genial 
disagreement  upon  non-essentials,  that  prevailed  among  the 
leaders  then.  Martin  Luther  and  John  Calvin  were  two  theo^ 
logians  who  differed  as  greatly  in  mental  structure,  and  in  their 
spontaneous  mode  of  contemplating  and  constructing  doctrines, 
as  is  possible  for  two  minds  upon  the  same  side  of  the  great 
controversy  between  orthodoxy  and  heresy.  No  man  will  say 
that  the  differences  between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  are 
minor  or  unimportant  Probably  any  one  would  say  that,  if 
those  two  men  were  able  to  feel  the  common  Christian  fellow- 
ship; to  enjoy  the  commimion  of  saints;  and  to  realize  witb 
tenderness  their  common  relationship  to  the  Head  of  the  church ; 
there  is  no  reason  why  all  men  who  are  properly  within  the  pal^ 
of  orthodoxy  should  not  do  the  same. 

Turn  now  to  the  letters  of  both  of  these  men ;  written  in  the 
midst  of  that  controversy  which  was  going  on  between  the  twb 
portions  of  the  Eeformed,  and  which  resulted,  not,  however, 
through  the  desire  or  the  influence  of  tliese  two  great  men,  but 
through  the  bitterness  of  their  adherents,  in  their  division  into 
two  distinct  churches ;  and  witness  the  common  genial  feeling 
that  prevailed.  Hear  Luther  in  his  letter  to  Bucer  sending  his 
cordial  greeting  to  Calvin  whose  books  he  has  read  with  singu- 
lar pleasure :  cum  mngidari  vohiptate*  Hear  Calvin  declaring  lus 
willing  and  glad  readiness  to  subscribe  to  the  Augsbiurg  Confes- 
sion, inter|)reting  it  upon  the  sacramental  question  as  the  Luth- 
erans themselves  authorized  liim  to  do.^  Above  all,  turn  to  that 
burst,  from  Calvin,  of  afiectionate  feeling  towards  Melanchthon, 
which  gives  itself  vent  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  stem  contro- 
versial tracts,  like  the  music  of  flutes  silencing  for  a  moment  the 

1  Henry's  Life  of  Calvin,  II.  pp.  96,  99.  It  is  interesting  and  instmctive  to 
ivitness  the  liberal  feeling  of  the  scientific  and  rigorously  orthodox  Athanasins 
towards  the  Semiarians  themselves,  whose  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
he  regarded  to  be  inadequate.  8oe  the  quotation  from  Athanasius  ch  i^fnodu, 
4  41,  in  Gieseler,  Chap.  II.  4  89,  and  the  reference  to  Hilarius  de  Syaodis,  ^  76. 
8aji  Augustine :  '*  they  who  do  not  pertinaciously  defend  their  opinion,  false  and 
perverse  though  it  be,  especially  when  it  does  not  spring  from  the  audacity  of 
their  own  presumption,  while  they  seek  the  truth  with  cautious  solicitude,  and 
are  prepared  to  correct  themselves  when  they  have  found  it,  are  by  no  means  to 
be  ranked  among  heretics.  —  Epbtle  43.  Newman's  Libraty  Vcnion. 
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clang  of  war-cymbals  and  the  blare  of  the  trumpet :  "  O  Pliftip 
Melanchthon,  to  thee  I  address  myself,  to  thee  who  art  now  liv- 
ing in  the  presence  of  God  with  Jesns  Christ,  and  there  awaitest 
ns,  tin  death  shall  unite  us  in  the  enjo3rment  df  Divine  peace. 
A  hundred  times  hast  thou  said  to  me,  when  weary  with  so 
much  labor  and  oppressed  with  so  many  burdens,  thou  laidst  thy 
head  upon  my  breast, '  God  grant,  God  grant,  that  I  may  now 
die!'"* 

The  theology  of  Richard  Baxter  differs  from  the  theology  of 
John  Owen  by  some  important  modifications,  and  each  of  these 
two  types  of  Calvinism  will  probably  perpetuate  itself  in  the 
church  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  the  confidence  which  both  of  these 
great  men  cherished  towards  each  other,  should  go  along  down 
with  these  systems  through  the  ages  and  generations  of  time. 

But  what  surer  method  can  be  employed  to  produce  and  per- 
petuate  this  catholic  and  Uberal  feeling  among  the  various  types 
and  schools  of  orthodox:  theology,  than  to  impart  to  all  of  them 
the  broad  views  of  history  ?  And  what  surer  method  than  this 
can  be  taken  to  diminish  the  number  and  bring  about  more  unity 
of  opinion  in  the  department  of  systematic  theology?  For  it  is 
one  great  effect  of  history  to  coalesce  and  harmonize.  It  intro- 
duces mutual  modifications,  by  showing  opponents  that  their 
predecessors  were  nearer  together  ^than  they  themselves  are,  by 
tracing  the  now  widely  separated  opinions  back  to  that  point  of 
departure  where  they  were  once  very  near  together ;  and,  above 
all,  by  causing  all  parties  to  remember,  what  all  are  so  liable  to 
fbrget  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  that  all  forms  of  orthodoxy  took 
their  first  origin  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that,  therefore,  all  thea* 
logical  controversy  should  be  carried  on  with  a  constant  refer- 
ence to  this  one  infallible  standard,  which  oan  teach  but  one 
infallible  sjstem, 

I  have  thus  considered  the  nature  of  the  historic  spirit  and  its 
influence  both  upon  the  secular  and  theological  mind,  in  order 
to  indicate  my  own  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  I  have  been  called  to  give  instruction  by  the  guar- 
dians of  this  Institution.  The  first  instinctive  feelings  would 
have  shrunk  from  the  weight  of  the  great  burden  imposed,  and 
the  extent  of  the  very  great  field  opened ;  though  in  an  institu- 
tion where  the  pleasant  years  of  professional  study  were  all 

1  Henry's  Life  of  Cal>-iii,  L  239. 
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spent;  thongh  in  an  ancient  institntion,  made  illastiiovB  and 
influential,  through  the  land  and  the  world,  by  the  labors  of  the 
venerated  dead  and  the  honored  hving.  Bat  it  does  not  become 
the  individual  to  yield  to  his  individuality.  The  stream  of  Divine 
Providence,  so  signally  conspicuous  in  the  life  of  the  church, 
and  of  its  members,  is  the  stream  upon  which  the  diffident  as  well 
as  the  confident  must  alike  cast  themselves.  And  he  who  enters 
upon  a  new  course  of  labor  for  the  church  of -God,  with  just  views 
of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  compara- 
tive unimportance  of  any  individual  member,  will  be  most  likely 
to  perform  a  work  that  will  best  harmonize  with  the  development 
and  progress  of  the  great  whole. 


ARTICLE    VII. 

CHAUCER  AND  HIS  TIMES. 

By  M.  P.  Case,  A&  A.,  Newbaryport,  Mass. 

Mr.  Addison  has  somewhere  said,  that  "a  reader  seldom 
peruses  a  book  till  he  knows  whether  the  author  of  it  be  a 
black  or  a  fair  man ;  of  a  mild  or  choleric  disposition ;  married 
or  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  the  like  nature  that  con* 
duce  very  much  to  the  right  understanding  of  an  author.** 
Whether  we  accept  the  assertion  and  adopt  the  implied  conclu- 
sion  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that,  in  seeking  for  a  life  of  many  of  the 
imperial  geniuses  of  the  world,  we  are  obliged  to  reverse  this 
process  and  read  their  biography  chiefly  in  their  works.  Of 
Homer  we  know  neither  how  nor  where  he  lived  nor  when  he 
died.  Very  Httle  of  outward  biogmphy  has  come  to  us  of  most 
of  the  great  poets  of  antiquity ;  and,  even  in  respect  to  Shak* 
speare,  the  most  of  his  external  life  seems  to  have  got  equally 
beyond  the  research  of  the  antiquary  and  the  industry  of  the 
historian.  How  intense,  indeed,  would  be  our  interest  in  the 
details  of  his  early  life,  and  that  succession  of  years  which  inter- 
vened between  his  marriage  and  his  flight  to  London,  where  his 
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genivis  first  became  known  to  the  world.  A  Hfe  of  l^hakispeare, 
as  full  and  reliable  as  Mr.  Lockhart  has  given  ns  of  Scotland's 
great  novelist,  would  be  the  book  for  its  time,  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage.  But  while  the  works  of  the  great  bard  are  everywhere 
known,  read  and  admired,  in  every  language  which  has  a  litera- 
ture in  Christendom,  the  bard  himself  stands  before  us  a  dim 
and  shadowy  form,  as  much  almost  a  mythical  character  as  a 
historical  reality. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  father  of  English  verse,  is  no  exception 
to  this  unfortunate  rule.  While  of  his  writings  no  inconsiderable 
amount  has  come  down  to  our  day,  all  that  we  are  sure  of  respect- 
ing his  external  life  and  relations,  may  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  few  pages.  The  man  Chaucer,  as  he  lived  and 
moved  among  men,  —  the  courtier,  the  citizen,  the  poet,  —  we 
would  fain  behold  with  more  distinctness  than  veritable  history 
will  at  present  allow.  His  contemporaries  are  provokingly  silent 
respecting  him.  Even  Sir  John  Froissart,  himself  a  poet  who 
must  have  known  him  well,  hardly  mentions  his  name,  though 
inclined  to  gossip  of  every  body  whom  he  knew.  Was  the  aris- 
tocratic old  canon  jealous  of  his  brother  poet  ?  Or,  what  is  more 
probable,  did  he  purposely  pretend  ignorance  of  the  man  who  did 
not  scruple  to  satirize  the  corrupt  ecclesiastics  of  his  time  ? 

As  he  has  told  us  himself,  he  was  a  nativ' e  of  London ;  and,  as 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  tells  us,  he 
was  born  in  1326,  one  year  after  the  accession  of  Edward  III., 
whose  long  and  eventful  reign  is  distinguished  in  English  history. 
His  father  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  a  merchant,  which 
is  certainly  very  possible,  when  we  see  everywhere  in  his  writ- 
ings prpofs  of  a  minute  knowledge  of  tlie  world  in  its  every -day. 
aspects.  Having  finished  such  preparatory  studies  as  were  at 
that  day  required,  he  entered  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where,  according  to  Mr.  Godwin,  there  were  gathered  six  thou- 
sand students. 

Whatever  his  birth,  or  social  position  in  hfe,  he  could  not  havd 
lived  many  years  in  London,  as  it  then  \\^s,  without  decided 
results.  He  had  ample  opportunity  of  knowing  and  remarking 
upon  the  growth  of  that  rising  rank  of  men,  the  burgesses,  who 
were  even  tlien  beginning,  as  they  afterwards  completed,  an 
enlirefcchange  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  countiy.  Of 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  we  further  learn  that  he  pursued 
the  study  of  law,  and  became  early  known  as  a  poet ;  and  this 
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is  nearly  all,  if  we  except  one  other  act  of  that  youthful  age, 
which  has  some  significance,  one  might  suppose,  his  flogging  a 
Franciscan  friar  m  the  streets  of  London,  for  which,  according 
to  an  old  record,  he  was  fined  two  shillings.  We  cannot  learn 
the  cause  of  this  castigation ;  but  if  there  was  even  a  tolerable 
provocation,  the  poet  must  have  felt  that  the  speculation  did  not 
on  the  whole  prove  a  very  bad  one. 

Mr.  Hume  has  remarked  that  there  is  not  a  reign  in  English 
history  whioh  deserves  more  to  be  studied  than  that  of  Edward 
IIL  It  has  its  interest  for  the  politician  as  marking  the  era 
when  the  foundations  of  poUtioal  and  social  liberty  were  laid. 
Although  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  at  Bunnymed^ 
the  Magna  Charta  had  been  wrested  fiom  the  hands  of  despotic 
power,  that  power,  never  quite  satisfied  with  its  loss,  omitted  no 
opportunity  to  ref^iin  its  original  strength ;  but  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty had  struggled  again  and  again  to  maintain  its  ground,  and 
had  now  gained  at  least  one  great  victory.  It  had  become  a 
recognised  fact,  that  all  orders  of  men  had  rights  and  privileges 
which  no  king  might  take  away.  Contemporaneous  with  these 
struggles  of  freedom,  and  as  their  cause,  doubtlessi^  in  no  small 
measure,  there  had  been  going  on  that  singular  piocess,  so  pme* 
zling  to  the  historian,  of  a  thoroughly  subdued  and  despised  race 
gradually  rising  from  beneath  the  feet  of  their  oppressors,  and, 
at  length,  efiectually  taking  the  place  of  the  dominant  power. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half  before,  the  battle  of  Hastings  and  the 
victory  of  William  the  Norman  had  given  the  whole  nation  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Seldom  does  history  show  us  a 
nu>re  complete  subjugation  of  one  race  by  another.  And  the 
victor  took,  to  human  view,  the  most  effective  methods  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  his  power.  The  native  owners  of  the  soil  were 
made  slaves,  degraded  or  kept  from  every  post  of  honor ;  their 
very  language  was  excluded  from  all  the  higher  spheres  of  life ; 
and,  to  such  a  degree  was  this  degrading  process  carried,  that,  as 
Mr.  Macaulay  tells  us,  it  became  an  ordinary  form  of  indignant 
denial  with  a  Norman  gentleman:  "Bo  you  take  me  for  an 
Englishman."  Aud  yet  a  single  century  had  hardly  passed 
before  the  descendants  of  that  same  gentleman  were  proud  to 
elaim  kindred  with  the  EugUsh  race. 

This  singular  elevation  of  an  enslaved  race  had  becom^  com- 
plete in  the  age  of  Chaucer.  The  nation  was  now  properly 
English.     The  French  language  had  been  banished  from  legal 
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ooufits,  and  the  English  had  begun  to  take  its  place  in  the  castle 
and  the  palace.  The  long  and  fierce  struggles  between  Edwaid 
and  the  French  finally  sundered  all  ties  which  bound  England 
to  the  Continent,  and  resulted  in  that  antipathy  towards  her 
Galtic  neighbors,  which  lives  in  the  English  bosom  even  to  the 
present  hour. 

.  For  the  literary  man  also,  no  less  than  for  the  politician,  do 
the  times  of  Chaucer  possess  peculiar  interest  For  then  it  was 
that  the  night  of  barbarism  which  had  for  centuries  hung  over 
Europe,  was  beginning  to  pass  away.  The  day  of  science  and 
learning  had  dawned.  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  in  Italy,  and  Chau- 
cer  in  England,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  heralds  of  tliat 
glorious  dawn.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
Italy  was  truly  "  a  busy  labratory  of  ancient  hterature."  It  was 
the  glory  of  her  princes  to  aid  the  cause  of  letters ;  they  expended 
immense  sums  in  founding  hbraries  and  galleries  of  art  Here 
\^as  a  zealous  reformation,  and,  what  does  not  oflen  happen,  a 
reformation  without  radicalism.  The  restoration  of  learning 
was  but  the  restoration  of  a  healthful  conservatism;  for  letter* 
are  essentially  preservative  of  rational  liberty  and  wholesome 
laws.  What  of  generous  learning  yet  tarried  in  Constantinople! 
had  begun  to  hear  an  inquiring  voice  in  Italy  and  western  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  answering  word  was  not  delayed.  This  but  stimu* 
lated  the  enthusiasm;  and  then  commenced  the  geneml  hunt 
ft)r  manuscripts.  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  other  cities  of  the 
East,  were  visited  by  eager  aspirants  for  the  honor  of  discovery. 
To  have  discovered  a  classic  manuscript  was  matter  of  almost 
as  much  exultation  as  to  have  found  a  new  continent  Even 
merchant  princes  joined  in  the  exciting  work ;  and  not  seldom 
were  ships  from  the  Levant  and  the  Bosphortis  freighted  with 
the  treasures  of  literature  as  well  as  with  more  legitimate  arti« 
cles  of  commerce.  The  universities,  from  Italy  to  En^nd, 
were  thronged  with  young  men,  at  last  for  other  purposes,  we 
must  think,  than  Mr.  Hume  supposes,  "  to  learn  bad  Latin  and 
worse  logic."  About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century*  a 
chronicler  informs  us,  that  there  were  thirty  thousand  students 
in  Oxford  alone. 

We  do  not  say  that  in  this  age  either  literature  or  liberty  had 
gained  full  sw'ay.  There  was  much  of  ignorance  and  much  of 
despotism  yet  remaining ;  and,  though  the  dark  pall  of  barbarism 
which  had  for  so  many  Qges  rested  on  the  nations,  was  raised} 
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yet  many  of  its  ponderous  folds  still  swept  the  ground.  In  Eng^ 
land,  especially,  though  commerce  had  commenced  a  vigorous 
growth  and  the  comer-stone  of  freedom  had  been  securely  laid ; 
though  those  grand  old  architectural  piles,  now  the  admiration 
of  every  foreigner,  were  in  process  of  rearing ;  though  most  or  all 
of  the  refinement  which  belonged  to  chivalry  in  its  best  days  yet 
remained,  there  was  still  much  of  ignorance  and  vice,  of  vulgar 
luxury  and  barbaric  splendor.  But  the  first  great  achievements 
c€  civilization  had  been  made ;  a  light  had  risen  which  for  five 
hundred  years  has  been  gaining  to  itself  brightness  and  glcnry. 

The  age  of  Chaucer,  moreover,  claims  the  attenticm  of  all 
Ftotestants,  for  it  was  also  the  age  of  Widif,  who  was  bom 
in  1324,  four  years  before  the  poet.  Both,  indeed,  belonged  to 
the  same  liberal  party,  and  the  poet  was  no  more  a  fiiend  to 
papal  aggression  than  was  the  intrepid  doctor.  The  absurdities 
which  were  easily  practised  upon  the  ignorant  and  superstitioas« 
were  not  alone  manifest  to  the  better  informed  class ;  the  good 
sense  and  shrewdness  of  the  unlettered  commons  had  begun 
also  t«  penetrate  the  flimsy  exterior,  with  which  ghostly  cunning 
had  invested  them,  and  to  demand  their  removal  The  Refer* 
mation  had  not  yet  become  a  fact ;  but  the  forces  of  which  it  was 
the  resultant,  were  even  then  in  vigorous  activity.  The  abuses 
of  the  church,  which  had  been  accumulating  for  ages,  become  at 
length  a  mass  reeking  with  corruption,  and  hanging  upon  the 
vitals  of  society  like  a  burdensome  and  putrid  disease.  A  cure 
was,  indeed,  possible,  but  it  was  to  be  no  easy  thing.  As  the 
human  mind  gradually  awoke  from  its  long  lethargy,  it  became 
aware  of  the  presence  of  this  disease,  and,  with  the  instinctive 
promptings  of  8elf-[»reservation,  cast  about  for  the  remedy,  which 
for  long  years  it  was  not  destined  to  find.  The  sickly  body  felt 
its  malady  and  groaned  being  burdened,  though  the  deliverance 
was  not  yet  Thus  in  England  the  abominations  of  ecclesiasti* 
cal  power  were  almost  as  distinctly  condemned  by  Wiclif 
and  his  party  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  they  were  by  Luther 
in  the  sixteenth.  And  not  in  England  only ;  in  Italy  even,  pop- 
ular writers  did  not  hesitate  to  ridicule  the  unworthy  practices 
of  the  ecclesiastics;  and  the  fact  that  this  was  so  common 
proves  not  only  the  extent  of  the  evil,  but  also  that  the  people 
to  some  extent  were  aware  of  it.  How  Chaucer  dealt  with 
them  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  hereafter. 

Wiclif  did  not,  any  more  than  Luther,  bec<mie  a  reformer 
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fiom  any  premeditated  purpose ;  for,  until  he  was  nearly  fifty 
years  of  age,  he  was  known  chi^y  as  a  learned  priest,  skilled 
in  all  the  scholastic  lore  of  his  time,  which,  with  his  unusual 
talents,  he  was  ever  ready  to  consecrate  to  the  service  of  the 
ehurch.  And  itwas  only  when  one  or  two  enornK>u6  abuses 
had  been  thrust  upon  his  notice,  and  he  had  found,  as  did  Lu- 
ther, in  his  own  experience,  that  the  healing  of  such  evils  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  popery,  that  he  fully  awoke 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  source  and  vast  extent  of  the  mis- 
ddef  He  had  observed  from  time  to  time  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Mendicant  Friars, 

"  White,  black,  and  grej,  with  all  their  trumpery,** 

who,  at  that  time,  had  grown  from  very  modest  beginnings  and 
pretensions,  to  be  a  universal  nuisance.  While  impressing  the 
people  with  a  betief  in  their  superior  sanctity  and  humility,  they 
used  the  influence  thus  acquired,  to  replenish  their  cofiers,  which 
in  those  days  were  not  apt  to  be  empty ;  for,  under  the  garb  of 
poverty,  and  pretending  entire  disregard  for  all  comforts  and  luxu- 
ries, they  resorted  to  every  device  which  a  perversa  ingenuity  could 
supply,  to  drain  the  people  of  their  well-earned  pence ;  and  with 
such  success  that  vast  sums  accrued  to  their  respected  orders. 
The  honest  and  straightforward  doctor  saw  the  abuse  and  fear- 
lessly attacked  it  in  a  tractate  containing  various  heads  of 
impeachment,  with  abundance  of  plain  talking.  -He  declares 
therein,  that  the  Friars  are  most  dangerous  enemies  to  Church 
and  State,  inasmuch  as  they  interfere  with  the  curates  in  the 
performance  of  their  appropriate  duties,  and  rob  poor  people,  on 
false  pretences,  of  immense  sums  of  money.  Afler  such  plain 
dealing  he  had  of  course  no  favor  to  expect  from  the  Friars. 
They  became  his  sworn  enemies. 

Another  and  a  bolder  push  of  papal  power  stirred  the  soul  of 
Wiclif  to  its  depths ;  as,  indeed,  it  ronsed  the  spirit  of  every 
true  Englishman.  Urban  V.,  in  the  depth  of  his  weakness,  as 
if  struck  with  some  strange  madness,  demanded  tribute  of  Ed- 
ward IIL  when  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  The  weak  and 
cowardly  John,  it  is  true,  had  been  frightened  into  an  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  pope,  during  his  reign ;  but  the  people'  never  had 
sanctioned  this  silly  act,  and,  though  tribute  had  been  formerly 
paid,  it  was  always  done  reluctantly  and  irregularly,  while  for 
thirty-three  years  the  pontificate  had  been  wisely  silent  respect- 
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izig  sooh  preposterons  vassalage.  Wiclif  was  among  the 
first  to  raise  his  yoic«  against  thie  audacious  demand.  Ha 
defended  his  country  against  such  a  disgrace,  and  stimulated  the 
people  to  repel  it  A  parliament  was  summoned  (one  of  tho 
seventy  assembled  during  this  reign),  which,  after  a  short 
dehberation,  decided  unanimously  —  the  bishops  with  the  rest— • 
that  no  king  could  alienate  the  sovereignty  to  any  foreign  power, 
without  consent  of  parliament,  and  that,  if  the  pope  should  pro* 
oeed  against  the  king  of  England  as  his  vassal,  the  whole  nation 
ought  to  rise  at  once  in  defence  of  its  rights.  We  hear  no  more 
of  tributary  claims  from  that  time  downward.  Wiclif  was  soon 
after  made  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  king. 

It  was,  however,  not  till  the  reformer  had  found  that  the  sup* 
pression  of  error  and  abuse  formed  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the 
church,  that  we  hear  him  saying :  "  It  is  lawful  for  kings,  in  cases 
limited  by  law,  to  take  away  tempor^ties  from  churchmen  who 
habitually  abuse  them;"  and  again:  "An  ecclesiastic,  even  the 
pope  of  Eome,  may  on  some  occasions  be  corrected  by  his  sub* 
jects ;  and,  for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  may  be  impleaded  by 
both  clergy  and  laity."  After  having  been  repeatedly  tried  for 
heresy,  and  having  in  this  way  acquired,  as  no  otherwise  he 
could  have  done,  an  insight  into  the  animating  spirit  of  the 
papacy,  his  course  became  more  and  more  aggressive.  He 
exposed  errors,  combatted  unreasonable  assumptions,  translated 
the  Scriptures  into  English,  and  made  many  converts  to  his 
opinions.  In  fact,  the  fourteenth  century  seemed  fast  becoming 
the  em  of  reformation.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  The  most 
libeml,  and  one  of  the  wisest  kings  England  had  ever  seen,  was 
upon  the  tlu'one.  The  spirit  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  liberty 
was  rife  among  the  people,  and  the  reformers  were  patronized 
by  those  high  in  power.  Truly  was  there  reason  to  hope  for  the 
future.  But  the  rising  day  was  destined  to  be  obscured. 
Though  Wiclif  himself  was  taken  away  from  the  coming 
gloom,  in  due  time  it  fell,  and  when  the  wmth  of  heresy-hunters 
could  not  touch  nor  harm  the  "  Evangelic  Doctor"  himself,  with 
impotent  rage  it  desecrated  his  tomb,  dragging  forth  his  bones 
from  their  forty  years'  rest  and  giving  them  to  the  fiames.  The 
ho})e  of  reform  was  crushed,  but  not  forever.  A  day  of  reckon- 
ing was  to  come. 

Whoever  seeks  the  cause  of  this  failure,  may  find  it  partly  in 
the  injudicious  conduct  of    Wiclif 's   associates    and   succes- 
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sors,  and  partly  in  such  mobocratic  spirits  as  Wat  Tyler  and 
John  Ball.  These  last  are  not  unusual  accompaniments  of 
every  genuine  reform ;  though  by  no  means,  as  is  sometimes 
supposed,  its  offspring.  They  are  rather  the  legitimate  children 
of  previous  oppression.  Our  own  righteous  revolution  had  its 
adjuncts  of  radicalism  and  rank  infidehty,  which  did  it  no  small 
hurt.  With  Luther's  reformation,  the  anabaptists  spning  into 
being.  And  hberty  in  France  is  to-day  dying  under  the  blows 
it  has  received  from  its  professed  fViends  of  the  Red  Republican 
stamp.  Crazy  John  Ball  preaching  communism,  with  Jack 
Straw  and  Wat  Tyler  sowing  sedition  and  exciting  insurrec- 
tions among  the  people,  awakened  the  fears  of  all  good  citizens, 
who,  seeing  anarchy  just  before  them,  as  a  chain  of  evils,  fell 
back  into  the  arms  of  despotism. 

Any  notice  of  this  interesting  epoch,  however  brief,  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  allusion  to  the  family  of  Edward  III. 
For  it  is  not  a  common  thing  to  meet  with  such  a  family  in  the 
annals  of  royalty.  Edward  himself  was  a  stalwart  knight, 
bold  and  chivalrous  on  the  field,  wise  and  discreet  in  council. 
His  queen,  Phihppa  of  Hainault,  was  not  only  a  model  queen, 
intensely  interested  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  and  sharing  with 
her  husband  the  cares,  and  to  some  extent  the  labors,  of  the 
government,  but  also  a  model  wife  and  mother.  Their  marriage 
was  not,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in  those  times,  an  affair  of 
state-policy,  in  which  the  most  interested  parties  were  the  mere 
puppets  of  managing  princes ;  it  was  grounded  on  thorough 
personal  acquaintance  and  a  mutual  regard,  which,  when  we 
consider  their  position  and  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  was  * 
unusually  steadfast  through  a  union  of  more  than  forty  years. 
Not  many  things  in  the  history  of  royal  famihes,  are  more 
touching  than  Froissarfs  unvarnished  chronicle  of  this  excellent 
lady's  death.  "  When  the  good  queen,"  says  he, "  perceived  that 
her  end  approached,  she  called  to  the  king,  and  extending  her 
right  hand  from  under  the  bed-clothes,  put  it  into  the  right  hand 
of  King  Edward,  who  was  oppressed  with  sorow,  and  thus  spoke : 

"  *  We  have,  my  husband,  enjoyed  our  long  union  in  -peace, 
happiness  and  prosperity.  But  I  entreat  you  before  I  depart,  and 
we  are  forever  separated  in  the  world,  that  you  will  grant  me 
three  requests.*  King  Edward  with  sighs  and  tears  replied: 
•Lady,  name  them;  whatever  be  your  requests  they  shall  be 
granted.'    *  My  lord,'  she  said,  *  I  beg  you  will  fulfil  whatever 
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engagements  I  have  entered  into  with  merchants  for  their  wares 
as  well  on  this  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea ;  I  beseech  you  to 
fulfil  whatever  gifts  or  legacies  I  have  made,  or  lefl,  fo  churches 
wherein  I  have  paid  my  devotions,  and  to  all  my  servants,  male 
or  female ;  and,  when  it  shall  please  God  to  call  you  hence,  you 
will  choose  no  other  sepulchre  than  mine,  and  that  you  will  he 
by  my  side  in  the  tloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.*  The  king 
in  tears  rephed, '  Lady,  all  this  shall  be  done.' 

"  Soon  after,"  continues  the  chronicler,  "  the  good  lady  made 
the  sign  of  -the  cross  on  her  breast,  and  having  recommended  to 
the  king  her  youngest  son,  Thomas,  who  was  present,  praying 
to  God,  she  gave  up  her  spirit  which  I  firmly  beheve  was  caught 
by  holy  angels  and  carried  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  for  she  had 
never  done  anything  by  thought  or  deed  to  endanger  her  souL" 

Thii  good  queen,  though  the  mother  of  twelve  children  whom 
she  nurtured  and  educated  herself,  was  ever  busy  with  plans  and 
deeds  of  general  benevolence.  She  was  the  patroness  of  learn- 
ing and  the  useful  arts.  Soon  after  her  marriage,  having  hardly 
reached  womanhood,  she  interested  herself  in  the  introduction 
of  woollen  manufactories  into  England  from  her  own  country, 
for  which  a  monastic  chronicler  utters  this  benediction :  "  Blessc^d 
be  the  memory  of  Edward  III.  and  Phihppa  of  Hainault,  his 
queen,  who  first  invented  clothes ; "  *  i.  e.  the  making  of  wool 
into  cloth.  Queen's'  College,  Oxford,  took  its  name  in  honor  of 
Phihppa,  and  received  her  patronage  as  far  as  the  royal  purae» 
in  those  days  never  full,  would  allow.  And  her  children  were 
worthy  of  their  patronage ;  accomplished  and  virtuous  beyond 
most  of  their  time.  The  heroic  Black  Prince,  centering  in  him- 
self the  warmest  love  of  his  parents  and  their  fondest  hopes ;  as 
distinguished  for  his  valor  and  his  virtue  as  for  his  manly  beauty ; 
*•  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honored  Lancaster,"  the  brave  champion 
and  patron  of  the  reformers ;  and  Lionel,  gigantic  in  stature  and 
noble  in  heart,  were  sons  of  whom  any  king  might  reasonably 
be  proud.  The  daughters,  too,  did  honor  to  the  matronly  train- 
ing and  virtues  of  their  mother.  One  of  them,  the  Ck)untess  of 
Pembroke,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  ladies  of  her  time,  and 
the  patroness  of  Chaucer,  as  was  Phihppa  herself  If  the  vast 
labors  porforraed  by  this  family,  the  hardships  they  voluntarily 
endured,  and  the  dangers  they  braved,  may  be  taken  for  a  speci- 
men, royalty  was  no  sinecure  in  those  times. 

^  Miss  Strickland's  Queens  of  England. 
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Such,  in  brief,  was  the  age  and  such  were  the  contemporaries  of 
Chaucer.  It  was  an  era  of  great  national  importance  to  England, 
and  of  great  interest  to  the  world,  as  being  the  dawn  of  a  return- 
ing day  of  commerce,  art,  liberty  and  letters.  Old  superstitions 
had  begun  to  totter  on  their  foundations,  and  free  thought  waa 
struggling  for  a  free  utterance.  One  of  those  great  transition- 
periods  which  society  witnesses  at  long  intervals  of  time,  had 
commenced.  Chaucer  was  a  man  of  his  age.  He  looked  at  the 
future  in  common  with  his  generation,  and  was  not  an  indifferent 
spectator  on  the  theatre  of. his  times.  He  was  not  merely  a 
man  of  letters ;  he  was  also  a  man  of  the  world,  holding  political 
office  and  receiving  political  emolument  It  has  been  supposed 
that  he  travelled  in  early  life ;  but  it  is  more  certain  that  he  was 
early  connected  with  the  court  of  Edward  (at  that  time  the  most 
splendid  in  Europe),  and  received  various  appointments  from 
his  sovereign,  among  which  vi'as  that  of  embassador  to  Genoa, 
in  the  year  1372.  Petrarch  was  at  Uiis  time  residing  in  Padua, 
and  there  is  some  proof  that  he  visited  that  accomplished  scholar 
and  restorer  of  learning.  But  gmnting  this  to  be  only  a  fittion 
of  the  antiquaries,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  Italian  journey 
was  made  to  add  very  inaterially  to  liis  already  acquired  stores 
of  learning,  and  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  hterary  character 
and  writings.  •  He  tells  us  explicitly  that  he  learned  the  story  of 
Patient  Gresilda,  from  *'  Francis  Petrarch,  a  learned  clerk  of 
Padua."  Many  of  his  tales  arc  translations  or  imitations  of  popu- 
lar Italian  stories. 

That  Chaucer,  before  his  connection  with  the  English  court, 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  productions,  is  quite 
certain;  but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  to  this 
that  he  owed  any  special  preferment.  That  was  an  age  when 
mere  courtly  accomplishments  would  win  royal  favor  far  sooner 
tlian  the  productions  of  genius.  Most  probably  he  owed  his  pro- 
motion to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  to  whose  interests  he  was 
attached,  and  who  ultimately  became  his  brother-in-law.  He 
became  thus  indirectly  allied  to  royalty,  an  uncommon,  if  not  an 
unlawful,  thing  for  poets.  Pohtically  alhed  to  Lancaster,  he 
espoused  the  doctrines  of  Wiclif,  of  whom  the  duke  was  a 
steadfast  friend  and  defender.  His  party  earnestly  engaged  in 
promoting  reforms  both  in  Church  and  State.  But  the  enterprise, 
as  we  hiave  already  seen,  ended  in  disaster  and  defeat ;  and  the 
whole  party  was  broken  and  scattered.    After  remaining  some 
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time  in  Zealand,  as  an  exile,  he  was  induced  to  return  again  to 
his  home ;  but  former  friends  proved  false ;  potent  enemies  pre- 
vailed against  him,  and  he  was  cast  into  prison.  How  long  he 
remained  in  confinement  is  uncertain ;  but  he  has  told  us, "  every 
hour  seemed  an  hundred  winters." 

This  history  of  his  fall  from  influence ;  of  his  exile ;  his  im- 
prisonment and  subsequent  release,  is  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  regained  his  liberty  by  betraying  his 
associates.  But  this  needs  proof;  and  all  his  life  of  which  we 
are  certain,  indicates  that  he  could  never  have  been  a  traitor- 
He  might  have  made  some  revelations  respecting  those  former 
friends  who  deserted  him  in  his  banishment,  and  left  him  to  lan- 
guish in  a  dungeon ;  and  to  them,  indeed,  he  owed  no  favors ; 
hut  Lancaster  he  could  not  certainly  have  betrayed,  for  that 
prince  afterward  was  his  steadfast  friend  and  protector.  After 
his  release,  the  wheel  of  fortune  turned  again  in  his  favor. 
Under  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  Lancaster  was  again  in  power, 
Chaucer  was  reinstated  in  office,  receiving  for  his  civil  labors  a 
generous  compensation.  His  later  days  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment and  ease,  and  it  was  in  this  quiet  evening  of  his  life,  the 
storms  having  all  passed  away,  that  he  wrote  his  best  poems ; 
those  which  stand  forth  as  the  prominent  works  of  his  genius. 
He  died  in  1400,  seventy-two  years  of  age. 

The  thing  that  strikes  the  ordinary  reader  most  obviously,  on 
first  opening  a  volume  of  Chaucer,  is  the  strangeness,  the  foreign 
air  of  the  language.  He  seems  to  ha^te  fallen  upon  an  unknown 
tongue.  And  this  suggests  to  us  a  pecnhar  difficulty  with  which 
the  writer  of  that  day  had  to  struggle.  The  English  tongue,  if 
such  it  could  be  called,  was  a  rude  mass,  rudis  indigestaque  moles, 
a  material  the  most  unpromising  possible  for  genius  to  find  ai^ 
utterance  in.  The  French  had  been  used  by  the  higher  classes, 
Latin  by  the  learned,  and  the  Saxon  by  the  common  people ; 
and  during  the  period  of  Norman  ascendency,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  the  Anglo  Saxon  had  ceased  to  be  a  written  language. 
It  was  only  a  dialect  of  slaves,  the  patois  of  a  crushed  and 
despised  race.  It  must,  therefore,  have  suffered  much  and  lost 
much  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  But,  as  fast  as  the  indomitable 
Saxon  rose  from  his  condition  of  serfdom,  he  brought  his  native 
tongue  along  with  him  into  the  higher  spheres  of  Hfe ;  and  with 
the  elevation  of  the  race  came  also  the  elevation  of  the  language. 
Still,  it  was  as  yet  the  tongue  of  a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people, 
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equally  unfit  for  the  philosophic  and  the  poetic  muse.  Chaucer 
as  an  DnglishmaUi  partaking  of  that  national  pride  which  the 
rising  power  of  the  realm  had  so  naturally  awakened,  would  not 
he  likely  to  use  a  foreign  language  as  a  medium  for  the  inspiia* 
tion  of  his  genius.  There  was  left  for  him  hut  one  other  course 
to  pursue.  He  must  take  the  yet  mechanical  mixture,  the  una- 
malgamated  languages,  and  form  a  dialect  for  himself  as  hest 
he  could,  through  which  He  might  speak  to  his  own  and  succeed- 
iiig  ages.  This  was  a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  we  shall  not 
•  he  likely  at  once  to  appreciate ;  but  the  poet  shrunk  not  from  it 
Right  manfully  did  he  put  his  hand  to  the  work ;  and  the  suc- 
cess he  attained,  is  well  reckoned  one  of  the  proudest  achieve* 
ments  in  literature  or  art  Barely,  if  ever,  has  the  history  of 
letters  recorded  such  a  phenomenon  as  we  here  behold.  A 
great  genius,  one  of  the  world's  elect  bards,  arises  in  a  country 
and  in  an  age  where  the  language  is  an  unfit  and  an  insufficient 
medium  for  his  utterances,  and  where  he  must  not  only  create 
his  forms  and  conceptions,  but  in  some  sense,  the  language  also, 
with  which  to  clothe  them.  As  we  behold  Chaucer  thus  carving 
from  the  French,  the  Latin,  and  the  Saxon,  as  from  a  mixed, 
raw  material,  hard  and  unyielding,  a  language  for  himself,  we 
are  reminded  of  the  theory  which  represents  Homer  as  choosing 
a  form,  now  from  one  dialect  and  now  from  another,  and  work- 
ing all  together  into  a  Divine  harmony.  But  how  great  the  con- 
trast, even  supposing  the  theory  correct,  between  the  two.  The 
dialects  of  those  old  Greeks  were  exquisitely  perfect,  flexile  to 
the  last  degree  for  all  purposes  of  poetry  and  philosophy ;  even 
in  that  far  distant  heroic  age  fit  dialects  for  the  gods.  And  so  it 
has  usually  happened,  that  genius  has  found,  already  formed  to 
its  hand,  a  language  fitted  for  its  purposes.  The  Homeric  Greek 
was  exactly  adapted  to  the  simple,  hfelike  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tions with  which  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  everywhere  abound. 
It  never  fails  the  immortal  poet,  whether  seeking  appropriate 
epithets  for  Paris  or  Agamemnon ;  describing  the  death-struggle 
between  Hector  and  Achilles ;  or  with  dehcate  hand  depicting 
that  pathetic  meeting  between  Andromache  and  her  husband,  as 
he  was  going  forth  to  engage  in  that  series  of  conflicts  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  meet  an  untimely  fate.  And  so  in  a  later 
age,  when  Aeschylus  would  represent  to  the  Athenian  people 
those  grand  old  myths  of  an  earlier  time  with  their  sublime 
morality,  he  found  a  language  capable  of  giving  form,  as  was  his 
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own  lofty  imagination  of  giving  conception,  to  those  noble  trage- 
dies, which,  in  stately  grandeur,  stand  the  first  in  rank,  as  they 
were  the  first  in  time,  of  all  high  dramatic  poetry.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cicero  and  Virgil ;  of  Shakspeare,  Goethe  and 
MUton. 

To  this  general  rule  Chaucer  is  a  singular,  almost  a  solitary 
exception.  The  mixed  material  in  which  he  wrought,  was  nei- 
Pentelic  nor  Parian  marble,  but  rather  a  sort  of  conglomerate, 
tough,  crabbed  and  hard.  A  slight  inspection  shows  us  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  poet  stniggled.  But  if  the  language 
fails,  not  so  the  writer.  As  Mr.  D' Israeli  has  finely  remarked: 
•*  the  material  from  which  he  sciUptured  has  betrayed  the  noble 
hand  of  the  artist ;  the  statue  was  finished ;  but  the  gray  and 
spotty  veins  come  forth  clouding  its  lucid  whiteness."  In  this 
bold  and  successful  attempt,  Chaucer  has  not  only  given  proof 
of  his  own  great  power ;  he  has  also  done  most  signal  service  to 
the  cause  of  letters.  He  is  almost  as  mufeh  the  father  of  the 
English  language  as  of  English  poetry.  To  him  belongs  the 
high  honor  of  standing  foremost  among  those  who  began  that 
process  of  fusing  into  the  Anglo  Saxon  appropriate  words  of  for- 
eign birth,  which  has  adapted  the  English,  by  its  strength,  its 
simplicity  and  its  variety,  to  be,  as  it  is  fast  becoming,  the  most 
universal  language  of  the  civilized  world.     * 

The  want  of  chronology  which  belongs  to  Chaucer's  life, 
belongs  also  to  his  writings.  With  few  exceptions  we  can  assign 
no  certain  date  to  his  numerous  poems.  If  we  cannot  have  the 
chronology  of  his  outward  life,  it  would  be  worth  something  to 
be  able  to  trace  the  history  of  his  genius  step  by  step,  through 
all  its  transitions,  "  kindling  the  cold  ashes  of  tmn3lation  into  the 
fire  of  invention ;  from  cloudy  allegory  breaking  forth  into  the 
sunshine  of  the  loveliest  landscape -painting ;  and  from  the  ama- 
tory romance,  gliding  into  that  vein  of  humor  and  satire,  which, 
in  his  old  age,  poured  forth  a  new  creation."  But  of  this  neither 
he  nor  his  contemporaries  tell  us  much.  From  his  first  poem  to 
his  last  and  greatest  work,  the  Canterbury  Tales,  an  interval 
reaching  over  a  space  of  forty-six  years,  nearly  all  succession  is 
lost  It  would  be  interesting,  indeed,  to  know  when  and  where 
this  man  of  business,  this  court  gentleman,  dwelt  with  the  Muses 
during  all  those  forty-six  years;  but  we  are  left  here  only  to 
dubious  conjecture. 

Of  Chaucer's  translations,  "  the  Romance  of  the  Rose"  ranks 
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the  first,  whether  we  regard  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  piecei 
or  the  translator's  execution  of  his  task.  Mr.  Warton  has  given 
copious  extracts  from  it,  with  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Frenchi 
by  comparing  which  it  appears  to  have  lost  nothing  by  its  trans- 
fer into  another  tongue.  It  was  the  most  celebrated  allegory  of 
the  old  French  poetry,  and  was  an  early  favorite  with  Chaucer. 
In  his  youth,  long  before  he  translated  it,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
"Dteme"  he  used  to  imagine  its  scenes  and  charaK^ters  painted 
on  the  walls  of  his  chamber  as  he  lay  musing  upon  his  couch« 
In  its  imaginative  character,  the  strength  and  boldness  of  its 
descriptions,  the  splendor  of  its  scenes  and  the  distinctness  of  its 
characters)  it  was  well  suited  to  the  poet's  own  tastes  and  genius. 
The  whole  poem,  which  is  long  and  sometimes  tedious,  is  the 
product  of  a  gorgeous  imagination ;  and  shows,  as  do  many  pf 
the  tales  of  that  age,  unquestionable  evidence  of  its  oriental 
origin.  For  the  East  was  the  birthplace  not  of  religion  and  philo* 
sophy  only ;  in  the  Orientr  also,  sprung  the  germs  of  many  a 
story  which  modem  genius  has  recast,  but  which  may  be  easily 
traced  through  Grerman  or  Italian  media,  to  an  earlier  Arabic 
literature,  ilmt,  like  a  brilliant  Aurora  of  the  north,  flashed  ath- 
wart the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  two  capital  allego- 
ries of  Chaucer,  are  his  "  House  of  Fame"  and  the  '*  Flower  and 
the  Leaf,"  both  of  which  have  been  paraphrased  in  modem 
English ;  the  former  by  Pope,  and  the  latter  by  Dryden.  And 
certainly  they  must  rank  high  among  the  poet's  works.  Both 
show  the  working  of  that  genial  and  fertile  imagination,  which 
places  Chaucer  in  the  first  rank  of  poets ;  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  in  the  "  House  of  Fame,"  this  imagination  borders 
sometimes  upon  an  excess  of  luxuriance.  It  contains  a  fine 
satire  upon  the  caprice  of  Fame ;  and,  under  its  gorgeous  and  • 
sometimes  grotesque  exterior,  lurks  many  a  valuable  moral. 
Pope,  in  his  imitation  of  this  allegoryi  has  endeavored  to  remove 
its  extravagances  and  substitute  beauties  of  his  own.  He  has 
given  us  here,  as  in  his  other  translations,  fine  verses  and  speci- 
mens of  elegant  diction.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  he  has  failed 
to  render  the  spirit  of  the  poem.  Neither  Dante  nor  Chaucer 
nor  Homer  can  be  well  translated  by  those  whose  culture  belongs 
exclusively  to  a  more  refined,  and,  consequently,  to  a  more  arti- 
ficial age.  In  trying  to  change  the  dress.  Pope  has  changed  the 
species.    Mr.  Warton  has  well  said :  **  An  attempt  to  unite  order 
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and  exactness  of  imagery  with  a  subject  formed  on  principle  so 
professedly  romantic  and  anomalous,  is  like  giving  Corinthian 
pillars  to  a  Gothic  palace.  When  I  read  Pope's  elegsint  imita* 
tion  of  this  piece,  I  think  I  am  walking  among  the  modem  orna- 
ments unsuitably  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey." 

The  "  Flower  and  the  Leaf/'  is  an  exquisite  fancy-piece,  con- 
cealing under  its  beautiful  imagery  a  yet  more  beautiful  moral. 
It  belongs  to  a  species  of  poetry,  popular  in  that  day,  which 
sprang  up  after  the  decline  of  the  famous  old  Provencial,  and 
which  Froissart,  as  well  as  Chaucer,  was  fond  of  cultivating. 
It  consisted  of  short  pieces,  of  a  highly  allegorical  character,  and 
mostly  in  the  pastoral  style ;  and,  as  Mr.  Warton  supposes,  took 
it$  peculiar  type  from  the  Floral  games  instituted  by  Clementine, 
Countess  of  Toulouse,  in  the  year  1324,  and  annually  celebrated 
in  the  month  of  May.  At  these  games  all  the  poets  in  France 
were  assembled  in  artificial  arbors  dressed  in  flowers,  where  he  ' 
who  produced  the  best  poem,  was  rewarded  with  a  violet  of  gold. 
Other  prizes  were  conferred  for  inferior  productions.  Mean- 
while the  conquerors  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  natural 
flowers.  Rewards  so  conferred  in  such  an  age  mtst  certainly 
have  been  a  powerful  stimulus  to  such  poetic  genius  as  then 
existed  in  the  land.^ 

In  this  little  poem,  so  ftiU  of  vernal  scenes  and  fairy  work,  a ' 
lady  is  represented  as  placed  in  a  delicious  arbor,  cool  and  fresh, 
fall  of  sweet  odors,  and  thickly  interwoven  with  eglantine. 
Troops  of  knights  and  ladies  soon  advance,  some,  subjects  to  a 
Lady  of  the  Flower,  and  some,  to  a  Lady  of  the  Leaf;  and  all 
are  decked  with  the  ornaments  of  spring.  Besides,  in  agreement 
with  the  taste  of  the  times,  the  whole  array  glitter  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  and  are  preceded  by  minstrels  in  vestments  of 
green.  Some  of  the  company  do  obeisance  to  the  Flower,  and 
others  to  the  Leaf  of  the  Daisy,  The  lady  in  the  arbor,  puzzled 
to  know  the  meaning  of  this  display,  is  informed  that  those  who 
worship  the  flower,  denote  the  followers  of  Indolence  and  Plea- 
sure ;  as  Dryden  paraphrases  the  passage : 

Who,  nlined  in  idleness  and  trained  in  coorts, 

Passed  all  their  precious  hours  in  sports, 

Till  dMth  behind,  came  stalking  on  unseen, 

And  withered,  like  the  storm,  the  freshness  of  their  green ; 

These  and  their  mates  etgoy  the  present  hoar, 

And,  therefore,  pay  their  homage  to  the  flower. 

1  Warton*s  History  of  English  Poetry,  II.  828. 
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The  Leaf  s3rnibolizes  perseverance,  virtue  and  honorable  fame ; 
its  worshippers,  therefore,  are  those  who  seek  for  permanent 
excellence.  In  this  allegorical  style  are  many  of  Chaucer's 
poems;  and  in  adopting  it  he  followed  no  less  the  promptings  of 
his  own  imagination,  than  the  tastes  of  his  age.  The  allegory 
was  a  favorite  with  the  readers  of  that  time,  if  we  may  judge 
from  its  preponderance  among  the  prwluctions  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries. 

But  in  the  Canterbury  Tales,  our  poet  leaves  this  fanciful 
region  where  he  had  so  fondly  lingered,  and  places  before  us 
persons  and  scenes  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  kind  possible. 
This  was  his  last  and  greatest  work ;  the  labor  of  his  old  age. 
And  we  cannot  forbear  repeating  here,  what,  indeed,  has  often 
been  remarked  before,  that  some  of  the  best  i^d  freshest  works 
of  genius  have  been  produced  late  in  hfe.  "Old"  and  "blind" 
are  the  legendary  epithets  of  Homer.  We  are  the  better  assured 
of  the  story  of  Sophocles,  that,  when  in  extreme  age  having  been 
accused  by  his  eider  sons  as  being  childish  and  unfit  to  manage 
his  affairs,  he  simply  read  to  the  judges,  by  way  of  defence,  that 
noble  tragedy,  the  Edipus  at  Colonos,  just  composed;  on  hear- 
ing  which,  they  not  only  acquitted  him  without  consultation,  but 
bore  him  in  triumph  to  liis  home.  We  remember,  too,  that  Mil- 
ton might  havQ  been  called  an  old  man  when  he  finished  the 
grandest  epic  of  modem  days.  Of  Young  it  has  been  said,  that 
he  wrote  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  poetry  till  he  was  over 
sixty  years  of  age.  Cowper  was  over  fifty  when  he  wrote  "  The 
Task.**  In  like  manner,  Chaucer  was  sixty-four  when  he  fin- 
ished his  master-piece.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  imagination  does 
not  of  necessity  decline  with  the  body  in  which  it  dwells;  for 
true  genius  never  grows  old. 

About  tiiirty  years  previous,  Boccacio  had  wfitten,  in  Italy,  the 
Decameron,  a  series  of  one  hundred  tales,  which  he  su})poses  to 
have  been  related  as  follows.  During  the  plague  in  Florence, 
in  1 348,  tin  young  persons  of  both  sexes  went  into  the  country 
for  piir|)oses  of  health ;  and,  desiring  to  spend  ten  days  agreeably 
together,  it  was  agreed  that  each  in  turn  should  tell  one  story  a 
day  for  that  period.  This  collection  ol  stories  had  become  popu- 
lar throughout  Europe,  and  the  critics  have  generally  supposed 
that  Chaucer  here  found  a  hint  from  which  he  constructed  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  But  this  should  hardly  have  been  mentionedi 
since  Chaucer*s  plan  is  every  way  superior  to  that  of  Boccacioi 
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whether  we  consider  the  skill  of  his  design,  or  the  ingenuity  Of 
its  execution.  He  sup}K>ses  that,  in  early  spring,  when  Aprils 
with  its  fertilizing  showers  and  "  zephyr  with  its  sweet  breath/' 
were  tempting  forth  alike  the  traveller  and  the  pilgrim,  a 
company  of  twenty-nine  persons  met  of  an  evening  at  the  Tab- 
ard, an  inn  at  Southwark,  near  London,  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Thomas  a  Becket's  tomb  at  Canterbury,  Tliey  are  of  various 
ages ;  of  differing  occupations,  and  represent  every  grade  of  that 
great  middle  class,  which  was  even  then  a  peculiarity  in  English 
social  life.  In  the  group  we  find  a  monk,  a  merchant^  a  scholatr^ 
a  friar,  a  ploughman,  a  miller,  a  sailor,  a  parson ^  a  seller  of  indul- 
gences, a  doctor  of  physic,  and,  to  mention  no  more,  a  lady  pri- 
oress and  the  wife  of  Bath.  Their  object  being  a  common  and 
a  religious  one,  and  being  assembled,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
time,  at  a  common  table,  a  sort  of  travelling  acquaintance  is 
formed  at  once.  At  the  suggestion  of  **  mine  host,"  who  seenui 
to  have  been  well  adapted  to  entertain  his  guests,  they  agree 
not  only  to  pursue  the  remainder  of  their  journey  together,  but 
also,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  way,  that  each  should 
divert  tlie  company  in  turn  by  a  story ;  and  that  he  who  should* 
tell  the  best  tale  should  have  a  supper  at  the  expense  of  the 
others.  The  host  enters  right  earnestly  into  the  plan,  appoints 
himself  judge  in  the  pleasant  strife,  and  prepares  to  accompany 
the  travellers  on  their  way  in  the  morning. 

In  liis  prologue  to  the  tales,  the  poet  i>ortrays  the  travellers 
one  by  one,  by  a  few  bold  and  skilful  touches )  but  each  picture 
is  exceedingly  graphic  and  intensely  individual,  and  together 
they  constitute  a  gallery  of  characters  which  will  hardly  find  a 
parallel.  "We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  verifying  what  we 
have  said,  by  brief  and  imperfect  extracts,  but  cannot  quite  resist 
the  temptation  ta  give  them;  for,  if  *no  other  object  is  accom- 
plished thereby,  we  shall  thus  give  some  specimens  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  it  was  nearly  five  hundred  years  ago.* 

The  prioress  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  over  nicety  add  affecta- 
tion of  excessive  delicacy.  She  could  speak  French  "  full  fair," 
but,  as  is  not  unusual  in  our  day,  it  was  a  questionable  kind  of 
French. 

After  the  schole  of  Stratford  attc  bowe 
F6r  French  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknowe. 

^  The  extracts  are  from  Tjrwhitfs  London  edition,  lS4d. 
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She  was,  moreover,  endued  with  an  overwrought  sensibility, 
which  the  poet  touches  with  a  gentle  hand. 

She  WM  so  charitable  and  so  pitoaa 
She  wolde  wepe  if  that  she  saw  a  mous 
Caaghte  id  a  trappe,  if  it  were  ded  or  blcdde. 
Of  smalle  houndes  hadde  she  that  she  fedde 
With  rosted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wartel  brede,^ 
But  sore  wept  she  if  on  of  hem  were  dede. 

The  Doctor  of  Physic  was  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

He  knew  the  casse  of  every  maladie 
Were  it  of  cold  or  hot  or  moist  or  drio 
And  where  engendered  and  of  what  hamor, 
He  was  yeraj  parfite  practisoor. 

After  enumerating,  however,  his  great  accomplishments,  an'd  giv- 
ing the  catalogue  of  his  library,  he  could  not  forbear  to  add  a 
gentle  touch  of  satire. , 

,     His  study  was  bat  litel  on  the  Bible. 

And  also: 

since  gold  in  physic  is  a  cordial 

He  loved  gold  in  special 

The  budy  Miller  stands  before  us  with  sufficient  distinctness. 

The  Miller  was  a  stoat  carl '  for  the  nones  ' 
Fai  bigge  was  he  of  braan  and  eke  of  bones 

•  •  •  • 

He  was  short  shaldered,  brode,  a  tfaikke  gnarre* 
Ther  n^  as  no  dore,  that  he  n'  olde  heve  of  barre 
Or  breke  it,  at  a  renning  ^  with  his  hede. 
His  herd  as  any  sowe  or  fox  was  rede, 
And  thereto  brode,  as  though  it  were  a  spade. 
Upon  the  cop  right  of  his  nose  he  hade 
A  wert,  an  theron  stode  a  tufte  of  herea 
Rede  as  the  bristles  of  a  sowes  eres. 
His  nose-thirles  "  black  were  and  wide 
A  sword  and  bokeler  bore  he  by  his  side. 

*  *  *  * 

The  Steward  is  quite  as  remarkable  in  his  way. 

The  Reve  was  a  slendere  colerike  man 
His  herd  was  shave  as  niiiche  as  ever  he  can ; 

^  Cake-bread,  made  of  fine  floor.  '  Churl.  '  For  the  oocaiion. 

f  A  tough  or  hard  knot  *  Bumiing.        ^  Nostrils. 
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His  here  was  hj  his  eres  ronnd  ^  jshome ; 
His  top  was  docked  like  a  preest  beforne ; 
Fal  longe  were  his  legges  and  ful  lene 
1  Ylike  a  staff,  ther  was  no  calf-ysene. 

*  *  *  * 

Not  so  the  Monk,  fond  of  hunt  and  hounds  and  good  cheer. 

A  Monk  was  ther,  a  fajere  for  the  malstrie^ 
An  ont-rider  that  loved  vinerie  ' 
A  manly  man,  to  ben  an  abbot  able, 
Foil  many  a  deinte  hors  haddo  he  in  stable. 

•  «  •  • 

What  shnlde  he  stndie,  and  make  himselven  wood, 

Upon  a  book  in  cloistrc  alway  to  pore, 

Or  swinken*  with  his  handes,  and  laboare, 

As  Austin  bit  ?  *  how  shall  the  world  be  serred  1    ' 

Let  Austin  have  his  swink  ^  to  him  reserved. 

*  *  «  * 

I  saw  his  sieves  purfiled  at  the  bond 
With  gris  7  and  that  the  finest  of  the  lond. 
And  for  to  fasten  his  hood  under  his  chinne, 
He  hadde  of  gold  ywroug:ht  a  curious  pinne ; 
A  love  knotte  in  the  greter  end  ther  was. 
His  bed  was  balled,  and  shone  as  any  glas ; 
And  eke  *  his  fhce  as  it  hadde  ben  anointe, 
He  was  a  lord  ful  fat  in  good  point, 
His  eyen  stepe  *  and  rolling  in  his  bed 
That  stemed  as  a  fomeis  of  a  led. 
His  botes  soople,  his  hors  in  gret  estat 
Now  certainly  he  was  a  fayrc  prelat, 
He  was  not  pale  as  a  forepined  ^^  gost ; 
A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost 

*  *  *  * 

The  Friar,  ^so,  sits  for  his  likeness. 

A  Frere  ther  was,  a  wanton  and  a  merry, 
A  Limitour,"  a  ful  solcmpne  man. 
In  all  the  orders  fonre  is  non  that  can 
So  moche  of  dalliance  and  fayre  langage, 
He  hadde  ymade  ful  many  a  manage 
Of  yonge  wimmen  at  his  owen  cost 
Until  his  ordre  he  was  a  noble  post 

*  *  *  * 

1  The  y  is  a  Saxon  prefix  with  apparently  no  signification  in  Chaucer's  time. 
«  I.  e.  fair  above  the  others,  v.  Tyrwhitt  »  Hunting.  *  Toil. 

*  Bade,  or  commanded.  ^  Labor.  7  Edged  with  for.        *  Also. 

•  His  eyes  deep  set  ^^  Wasted  away.' 

u  A  mendicant  licensed  to  beg  in  a  particular  district* 
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And  orer  all  tber  m  profit  sliiild  arbe 
Cmteia  he  was  aod  lowly  of  senrise 
Ther  m'  as  no  man  nowher  so  vertuons ; 
He  was  the  beste  beggar  in  all  his  hons, 
And  gave  a  certainc  ferme  *  for  the  grant 
Non  of  his  bretheren  came  in  his  hannt, 
For  tboQ}^  a  widewe  hadda  but  a  shoo 
(So  plesant  was  his  in  prmdpio). 
Yet  wold  he  have  a  ferthing  or  he  went 

From  Chaucer's  description  of  the  seller  of  indulgences,  it 
would  seem  that  this  official  inspired  little  more  respect  in  him 
than  did  Tetzel  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  in  Luther. 

This  pardoner  had  here  as  yelwe  as  wax 
Bat  smoth  it  heng  *  as  doth  a  strike  of  flax  \ 
By  onces  *  heng  his  lokkes  that  he  hadde, 
And  therwith  he  his  shnlders  overspradde 

«  «  ♦  « 

His  wallet  lay  belbme  him  on  his  lappe 
Bret-fal*  of  pardons,  come  from  Rome  all  bote, 
A  vols  he  hadde  as  smale  as  hath  a  gote ; 
"So  herd  hadde  he  ne  never  non  shalde  have 
As  smothe  it  was  as  it  were  newe  shave.' 

He  plies  his  craft,  however,  with  great  success. 

Por  in  his  male  *  he  hadde  a  pilwebere,  ^ 
Which,  as  he  saide,  was  onr  ladie*s  veil, 
He  said  be  had  a  gobbet  ^  of  the  seyl> 
Thatte  seinte  Peter  hadde,  when  that  he  went, 
Upon  the  see  till  Jesu  Christ  him  hent* 
He  had  a  crois  of  laton  ^^^ul  of  stones, 
And  in  a  glass  he  hadde  pigges*  bones. 

With  such  ^'relikes"  to  aid  him  he  made,  the  poet  tells  us,  both 
parson  and  people  his  ''  apes."  With  these  unworthy  servants 
of  the  church  is  contrasted  the  "  Good  Parson,"  the  description 
of  whose  sanctity,  patience,  industry,  self-denial,  and  single- 
mindedness,  does  credit  to  the  poet's  ideal  of  the  pastor's  high 
vocation. 

In  these  various  characters,  in  the  stories  they  relate,  and  in 
the  circumstances  detailed  respecting  them,  we  {)ossess  true  and 
vivid  pictures  of  the  manners,  customs,  amusements,  as  well  as 

1  Farm.  *  Hnag.  >  Onncet.  ^  BrimfoL         *  Sack. 

*  Covering  of  a  pillow.  ^  Morsel  *  Sail  *  Assisted. 


^  A  metalfic  cross. 
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the  vices,  of  that  dawning  day  of  civilization.  The  Canterbury 
Tales  possess  a  value  far  above  their  intrinsic  Hterary  merit. 
They  present  to  us  an  epitome  of  English  life  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  more  truthful,  probably,  than  can  elsewhere  be  foimd  in 
the  language.  Our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  are  here  marshalled 
into  onr  presence  just  as  Chaucer's  minutely  observant  eye  saw 
them  in  his  time.  With  all  their  excellencies  and  all  their  faults, 
theur  social  existence  is  here  renewed;  and  so  life-like  and 
strongly  marked  is  each  person  and  each  scene,  that  we  seem 
for  the  time  actually  travelling  with  the  merry  company,  while 
they  pursue  their  journey.  It  is  "  as  if  Time  had  rebuilt  his 
ruins  and  were  reacting  the  lost  scenes  of  existence." 

In  seeking  for  Chaucer's  prominent  characteristics,  we  recog- 
nize at  once  his  great  descriptive  power.  Every  scene  and  every 
diaracter  lives  before  us.  His  naturalness,  also,  is  most  observ- 
able. Nothing  is  artificial ;  nature  reigns  supreme  everywhere. 
He  is,  in  fact,  preeminently  a  poet  of  nature.  He  is  the  poet  of 
spring,  of  the  singing  of  the  birds,  of  the  zephyr,  and  the  flowers. 
He  is  no  weak  nor  lazy  copyist ;  he  takes  nothing  at  second  hand. 
His  lines  are  fresh  as  the  morning  scenes  he  was  so  fond  of 
describing,  and  redolent  of  all  beauty  whether  of  outward  form 
or  inward  life.  His,  too,  was  no  venal  muse,  for  he  wrote  in  an 
age  when  there  was  no  temptation  to  such  venality.  He  sung, 
as  did  Homer,  because  the  deep  and  pent  up  fountains  of  melody 
within  him  would  not  be  denied  an  utterance.  And  the  likeness 
does  not  stop  here ;  they  both  wrote  in  a  comparatively  rude  age, 
and  both  stand  as  leaders  among  the  poets  of  their  respective 
races.  Above  all,  they  were  in  the  highest  sense  original,  or, 
we  should  rather  say,  aboriginal,  drawing  their  inspiration  from 
those  pure  and  hidden  fountains  which  nature  rev^eals  only  to 
ber  true  prophets. 

And  there  is  an  antithesis  in  the  history  of  poetry  which  we 
cannot  forbear  here  to  notice.  Byron  stands  among  the  last,  as 
does  Cbaueer  amMig  the  first,  of  English  poets.  The  chrono- 
logical contrast  is  an  index  to  that  of  their  characters.  Both 
wet«  men  of  genius,  each  in  his  measure ;  but  here  all  like- 
ness between  tt\e  two  comes  to  an  abrupt  termination.  It  was 
the  author  of  Don  Juan,  who  8|M>ke  ol'  Chaucer  as  "obscene 
and  contemptible,"  and  as  owing  all  his  popularity  to  his  anti- 
quity. So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  it  is  rather  true,  that  what- 
ever of  grossness  we  find  in  Chaucer's  plain  delineations  of  his 
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times,  is,  Kke  that  of  Shakspeare's,  altogether  objective ;  it  lives 
in  the  character,  not  in  the  writer.  The  freedom  of  Byron,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  quite  the  reverse ;  we  seem  to  behold  it  well- 
ing forth  from  the  writer's  own  interior  life.  Chaucer,  as  well 
as  Byron/indulges  sometimes  in  satire.  But  while  the  satire  of 
Byron  stalks  forth  with  the  scowl  of  hate  upon  its  visage,  that 
of  Chaucer  is  of  a  certain  benign  aspect,  intending  no  real  harm 
to  any  one.  The  one  smites  with  intent  to  kill ;  the  other  is  but 
the  friendly  messenger  sent  to  perform  a  cure.  Chaucer,  even 
in  old  age,  preserves  the  fresh  feeling  and  warm  glow  of  youth ; 
Byron,  while  yet  a  young  man,  presents  a  spectacle  of  sour  and 
discontented  age.  Chaucer's  great  heart  was  full  of  sympathies 
and  tenderness,  gushing  out  and  spreading  over  every  page  of 
his  poems ;  Byron's  was  but  too  often  the  abode  of  grovelling 
passion ;  unhappy  in  itself,  and  spreading  an  atmosphere  of  bit* 
temess  all  around.  While  we  rejoice  in  what  Chaucer  was,  wo 
mourn,  when  we  see  what  Byron,  with  his  native  powers,  social 
position  and  culture,  miglU  have  been. 

The  popularity  of  Chaucer  has  experienced  vanjpus  vicissi* 
tude:^  In  the  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  he  was  truly  regarded 
as  the  first  of  English  {X)ets ;  and  Spenser,  his  fond  admirer  and 
copyist,  when  dying,  requested,  as  an  especial  honor,  to  be  buried 
near  his  tomb.  At  other  periods,  he  has  not  been  so  generally 
read.  Of  the  present  time,  Mr.  De  Quincy  weU  says :  "  Chau- 
cer's divine  qualities  are  languidly  acknowledged  by  his  unjust 
countrymen."  And,  in  his  later  days,  we  hear  Coleridge  saying : 
"  I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  His  manly  cheerfulness 
is  especially  delicious  to  my  old  age.  How  exquisitely  tender 
he  is."  The  estimation  in  which  he  will  be  held  in  future,  will 
of  course  vary  with  the  varying  opinions  of  successive  schools  in 
poetry.  There  are  several  hindrances  to  his  general  popularity, 
which  later  poets  do  not  suffer.  Chaucer,  as  we  have  seen,  has, 
with  the  greatest  fidelity,  painted  his  times;  and  there  was 
much,  in  that  semi- barbarous  age,  of  grossness  and  in^morality. 
Many  of  the  forms  of  expression,  too,  quite  current  at  that 
period,  do  not  tally  well  with  modem  notions  of  propriety. 
Besides,  the  language,  and  especially  the  orthography,  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  present  a  forbidding  aspect  to  modem  eyes. 
Words  now  wholly  obsolete  abound,  presenting  no  incc^sider- 
able  obstacle  to  the  general  reader ;  which,  it  should  be  said, 
however,  a  few  days  of  patient  labor  will  mostly  overcome ; 
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and  every  one  who  does  this,  will,  we  think,  be  richly 
repaid. 

Whatever  the  general  and  popular  estimation  of  his  writings 
may  be,  he  will  be  read  so  long  as  a  love  for  nature  and  truth 
shall  remain  among  those  who  speak  the  English  language. 
He  was  worthy  to  lead  off  that  noble  band  of  British  bards,  who 
will  long  reflect  glory  on  the  English  name.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
place  which  he  holds  among  his  compeers  in  that "  House  of 
Fame,"  which  he  has  so  graphically  described  to  us.  And  as 
we,  who  are  privileged  with  a  later  look  into  that  Temple  of 
Renown  than  was  he,  behold  him  there  with  those  who  in  sue* 
cessive  ages  have  joined  him,  it  is  altogether  a  goodly  number. 
A  select  few  are  conspicuous ;  Chaucer  in  the  van,  fit  herald  of 
such  a  noble  array ;  the  **  Moral  Gower,"  his  contemporary,  with 
a  less  imperial  bearing ;  the  generous  Surry, 

"  His  wa«  the  Hero's  loul  of  fire 
And  his  the  bard's  immortal  name.** 

Edward  Spenser,  who  sung  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  for  whom 
dying  the  Genius  of  Poetry  wept,  casting  garlands  on  his  grave ; 
Shakspeare,  lowering  preeminent  in  the  pomp  of  dramatic  great- 
ness, a  king  in  the  realm  of  creative  thought ;  Milton,  surpassing 
all  in  the  vastness  of  his  knowledge  and  the  splendor  of  his 
imagination,  with  solemn  countenance,  and  soul  rapt  with  inspi- 
ration of  the  heavenly  Muse ;  Pope,  the  undisputed  master  of 
harmonious  numbers;  Thompson,  unsurpassed  in  his  love  of 
rural  nature,  and  inimitable  in  his  descriptions  of  rural  scenes ; 
and  Cowper,  the  gentle  and  the  pious,  a  spirit  of  heaven,  jarred 
and  put  out  of  tune,  by  its  connection  with  earth,  yet,  in  spite 
thereof,  giving  us  snatches  of  heavenly  melody.  Truly  is  it  a 
goodly  company.  The  Temple  of  Fame  enshrines  their  mem- 
ory ;  their  words  are  the  inheritance  of  Time. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

NOTICES    OF   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Dr.  Cannon's  Pastoral  Theology.* 

By  Rev.  C.  Van  Santvoord,  Sangerties,  N.  Y. 

The  office  of  professor  in  theology  has  about  it  little  of  that  glare  which 
attracts  the  notice  or  excites  the  wonder  of  the  multitude.  Compared  with 
the  popular  preacher  who  appears  week  after  week  before  a  crowd,  hushed 
and  subdued  by  the  tones  of  a  stirring  oratory,  it  might  seem,  at  the  first 
Tiew,  that  the  ofHce  of  the  former  was  insignificant  and  his  work  barren  of 
results.  Judged  by  superficial  tests — and  these  sometimes  have  a  surpris- 
ingly wide  and  potent  sway  —  the  superior  importance  and  utility  of  the 
preacher's  labors,  would  seem  hardly  to  admit  of  a  question.  According  to 
such  tests,  if  truth  is  to  be  preserved,  or  its  influence  widened,  or  infidelity 
to  be  rebuked,  or  rationalism  undermined,  or  **  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places"  discomfited,  and  Gospel  light  conveyed  to  benighted  minds  most 
irresistibly,  ht  is  the  likeliest  to  effect  such  results,  whose  power  to  move 
and  melt  is  confessed  by  captivated  crowds,  loving  to  be  charmed  by  accents 
which  are  to  them  "as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  can  play  well  upon  an  instrument." 

What  equal  claims  to  honor  can  the  professor  advance  ?  He  is  a  quiet, 
unobserved  man.  He  has  his  home  and  the  arena  of  his  labors  usually 
**  remote  from  cities,"  or,  if  in  them,  he  can  hanlly  be  said  to  be  of  them. 
Though  having  exercised  the  functions  of  the  preacher  in  years  gone  by, 
and  wielded  the  influence  of  the  honored  pastor,  he  no  more  addresses, 
except  occasionally  and  by  way  of  digression  from  the  tread-mill  routine  of 
ever}'-day  duty,  the  "great  congregation,"  or  visits  from  house  to  house, 
the  many-hued  minds  which  an  adapted  Gospel  is  given  to  guide,  comfort 
or  impress.  The  lecture-room,  rather  than  the  church,  is  the  theatre  whereon 
his  skill  and  prowess  are  to  be  displayed.  A  few  disciples,  rather  than  a 
promiscuous  gathering,  constitute  his  stated  auditory ;  and  the  subjects  for 
the  reception  of  lessons,  whose  design  is  to  qualify  fit  and  faithful  workmen 
fat  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  Day  afYer  day,  and  month  afler  month,  he 
passes  backward  and  forward  from  the  house  to  the  lecture-room  with  the 
regularity  of  a  machine.  He  gathers  noiselessly  his  little  class  around  him. 
He  opens  to  inquisitive  and  earnest  minds  treasures  of  sacred  lore,  which 

1  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  by  the  Rev.  James  8.  Cannon,  D.  D.,  late 
Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Government,  in 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Duu^h  Church,  New  BnuMwiek,  N.  J. 
Ntw  York:  Charles  Scribner,  145  Nassaa  Street.  1853. 
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long  and  IjEiborioas  diligence  has  accumulated,  more  precious,  in  their  effects 
at  least,  than  those  brought  by  devout  Magi  to  the  cradle  of  the  infant 
Christ .  He  is  not  covetous  of  the  applauses  of  the  bustling  crowd  without, 
who  hold  OB  their  accustomed  way,  heeding  neither  him  nor  his  teachings. 
Their  indifference  gives  him  no  concern.  It  is  enough  ibr  him,  to  be 
invested  with  the  honor,  and  with  the  responsibility  not  less,  of  guiding 
and  instructing  those,  who  are  soon  to  become  the  guides  and  instructors  of 
the  people.  And  it  matters  yery  little  to  him,  whether  the  world  know  his 
name  familiarly  or  not,  if  he  can  but  succeed  in  furnishing  for  the  great 
battle  with  the  enemies  of  2Sion,  those  who  shall  valiantly  and  devotedly 
uphold  the  sacred  cause  of  truth. 

And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  not  unfrequently,  that  a  person  who  has  long 
occupied  such  a  position  as  this,  and  occupied  it  too  most  creditably  and 
usefully,  die«  without  having  acquired  any  wide-spread  distinction,  and  at  ^ 
his  departure  is  followed  with  no  general  deep-drawn  sigh,  **how  is  the 
mighty  fallen."  His  name,  even  as  it  appears  on  the  list  of  the  dead,  may 
be  coldly  glanced  at  by  the  world  as  being  almost  that  of  a  stranger.  But 
fame  is  not  the  measure  of  utility.  The  obscure  life  is  not  the  insignificant 
life.  What  has  been  wrought  for  the  good  of  humanity,  is  not  to  be  esti- 
mated by  any  degree  of  worldly  distinction,  or  any  amount  of  worldly  adu- 
lation or  applause.  The  truth  lies  deeper.  The  true  teacher  of  theology  is 
one  of  the  great  powers  of  this  earth.  He  moves — what  the  lever  of  Archi- 
medes, however  favorably  adjusted,  never  could  move  —  human  minds,  dis- 
positions, volitions,  affections.  The  knowledge  which  he  imparts  has  not 
been  easily  obtained,  but  is  the  fruit  of  weary  and  toilful  years,  brought  from 
fiur  and  near,  and  amassed  as  a  common  hoard,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
stretch  forth  their  hands  at  his  bidding  and  gather  what  they  may.  ^is' 
knowledge  is  not  all  theory ;  has  not  all  been  gleaned  from  books.  His  own 
experience  of  the  pastor's  wants  and  trials ;  of  his  discouragements  and  sup- 
ports ;  of  what  he  should  be,  and  what  he  should  do,  and  what  he  must  or 
may  suffer,  imparts  to  his  teaching  a  practical  character,  which  enhances  its 
value ;  for  the  professor  has,  in  most  instances,  been  himself  an  overseer 
of  the  fiock  of  Christ  The  lessons  thus  given  to  those  who  are  to  be 
pastcnv,  embody  theoretical  with  experimental  knowledge.  The  choicest 
fruits  of  an  active  and  inquiring  intellect,  of  the  diligent  study  of  the 
^  lively  oracles,**  of  fatiguing  but  successfiil  excursions  into  all  fields  where 
Taluable  sheaves  were  awaiting  the  gatherer's  hand,  of  counsels  made 
sagacious  by  intercourse  witi!  men,  and  life  made  blameless  by  stem  disci- 
pline and  trial,  are  brought  forth,  and  fVeely  offered  to  those  who  can  hardly 
partake  for  months  and  years  of  such  a  repast,  without  finding  health 
increase,  an4  the  heart  grow  strong  for  grappling  with  the  great  work 
which  the  pastor  has  to  do. 

Accordingly,  if  we  would  estimate  die  professor's  work  aright,  we  must 
out  o«r  glanee  abroad  over  the  charoh  and  over  the  work),  and  let  it 
^  •Qler  within  the  soil "  thai  hides  the  coming  years.  The  young  man,  wdl 
instructed  in  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  winning  sonlt,  goes  forth  to  become 
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himaelf  the  tetcW  and  gnide  of  men.  He  goes  forth  Uke  trustltig  Abraham, 
not  knowing  whither  the  Divine  will  ihall  lead  ham.  The  field  is  the  world. 
The  harveetB  are  whitening  around  him.  The  laberers  are  few.  The  hea* 
venly  voice  bidding  him  enter  and  reap,  is  decittve  and  urgent  He  goea 
whither  he  is  gaided,  and* enters  on  his  toils  with  the  ardor  of  a  Tohinteer, 
rather  than  the  slow  and  lingering  pace  of  one  who  undertakes  reluctandjr 
a  task  for  which  he  has  no  relish.  The  effects  of  his  carelnl  and  conscien* 
tious  training  soon  appear.  As  a  ^  man  of  God  thoroughly  furnished  unto 
all  good  works,"  he  makes  his  marie  upon  the  district  where  he  is  called  to 
labor.  He  wields,  in  spite  of  every  hostile  array,  the  influence  which  it 
well-nigh  inseparable  from  educated,  well-directed  and  devoted  piety  every* 
where.  The  church  is  edi6ed,  strengthened,  expanded;  vice  and  irrdi- 
gion,  though  entrenched  behind  power,  are  made  to  tremble,  as  J^elix  did, 
at  the  winged  ^  words  of  truth  and  soberness;"  error  and  delusion  vanidi 
before  the  sword  of  the  Lord  as  brandished  by  His  accredited  and  loyal 
ambassador,  and  from  the  little  circle  within  which  a  sii^le  standard-bearer 
has  planted  his  foot  and  displayed  his  banner,  inscribed  with  ^  Christ  and  him 
erudfied,"  an  influence,  as  benign  and  purifying  as  it  is  gentle,  is  conveyed 
to  surrounding  minds  and  habitations,  and  through  these  stiU  more  remot^ 
abroad,  so  that  the  entire  measure  of  the  good  achieved  baffles  the  power  of 
present  calculation.  Or,  if  the  Macedonian  cry  **  come  over  and  help  us,** 
has  given  the  energies  of  the  devoted  sokUer  another  direction,  and  he 
goes  forth  to  win  trophies  for  his  Lord  on  the  foreign  field,  there,  too,  hit 
works  attest  his  zeal  and  heroism.  The  wilderness  and  solitary  place  are 
made  glad  by  his  presence ;  the  desert  r^}oices  and  blossoms  as  the  rote* 
The  heart  of  the  church  is  cheered,  perchance,  by  tidings  wafted  from  beyond 
the  sea,  of  temples,  whose  altars  smoked  with  the  bkwd  of  human  victima, 
supplanted  by  those  which  Jehovah's  praises  and  presence  fiU,  and  finom  the 
myriads  of  a  pagan  world  many  devout  worshippers  ^  turned  to  God  froai 
idols,  to  serve  henceforth  the  living  and  trae  God." 

Such  results  may  be  wrought  through  God*s  guiding  and  aicyag  Spirit,  by 
a  single  well-disciplined  mind,  whose  powers  have  been  trained  and  coose* 
crated  in  some  school  of  the  prophets.  These  are  among  the  fruits  of  those 
lessons  given  in  the  lecture-room ;  lessons,  unregarded  by  the  throng  of  bust* 
ling  men,  daily  repeated  without  noise  or  display ;  wearisome  at  times  to  the 
teacher,  from  their  monotony ;  to  the  careless  (^server,  utterly  unpnxnising. 
But  in  (jrod*s  time  the  harvest  has  succeeded  the  seed  season,  and  the  multi* 
tude  <^  garnered  sheaves  will  never  be  fully  known  to  us,  till  the  great  day 
come  whereon  **  the  Lord  shall  count  when  He  writeth  up  the  people  thai 
this  and  that  man  was  born  there."  What  surprising  reveUtions  await 
^  the  pure  in  heart  who  shall  see  God,"  and  rejoice  that  they  no  longer  *«  sea 
through  a  glass  darkly." 

The  author  of  the  book  before  us,  illustrates  to  some  extent  the  Sdaa 
designed  to  be  conveyed  by  the  foregoing  paragraphs.    He  became  a  teacher  • 
of  theobgy  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  having  served  fin*  thirty  yean 
previously)  in  the  work  of  the  ministry*    Doriag  all  this  periodf  he  continnai 
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the  ptator  of  the  same  congregation,  thuf  furnialuBg  an  example  of  the 
**  sleadfivt  and  nnmovable,''  which,  in  thii  day  of  comparative  instability,  it 
is  qnite  refipeshing  to  see.  He  discharged  tlie  duties  of  hb  pastorate,  labo- 
riousif ,  faithfoUy,  onblamablj  and  nsefuUy,  and,  with  the  ripe  experience  of 
80  many  years,  passed  into  the  professor's  chair,  to  which  the  confidence 
of  the  chnroh  he  belonged  to,  bad  elected  him.  The  change  occurred  in 
1886,  from  whiuh  period  till  his  death  in  1852,  he  performed,  in  a  fiuthfbl 
and  exemplary  manner,  the  duties  which  his  office  demanded,  giving  instroc- 
tioB  not  only  to  the  daases  in  the  Theological  School,  bnt  also  to  those  in  the 
Literary  Institution,  connected  with  it  The  Seminary  with  which  his  name 
is  honorably  and  now  indissolubly  connected,  belongs  to  a  church,  which, 
though  among  the  smallest  of  the  denominational  femilies  that  compose  our 
Amerioaq  Imel,  is  yet  venerable  for  its  age  «nd  associations,  esdmable  for 
the  unbending  firmness  with  which  it  has  held  &st  to  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  Befermation,  and  exemplary  for  its  exemption  from  those  internal  feuds 
and  odlisions,  by  which  other  sections  of  the  Christian  church  have  been 
distaoted  and  torn.  And,  if  somewhat  deficient  hitherto,  in  that  aggressive 
and  enterprising  spirit,  which  has  served  to  extend  other  denominations 
more  wideiy  and  rapidly,  yet  evincing  ever  a  liberal,  earnest  and  catholie 
disposition,  to  cooperate  irtth  all  true  Christian  hearts,  in  sustaining  and 
oarrying  forward  those  good  and  great  enterprises,  which  owe  their  birth 
and  vigor  equally  to  the  gift  and  genius  of  our  common  Christianity. 

Dr.  Cannon  was  connected  with  this  Seminary  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
cantury.  During  this  period,  a  succession  of  thoroughly  educated  young 
preachers  have  gone  forth  into  the  world ;  some  to  exercise  their  gifts  within 
the  bounds  of  their  own  church,  at  home ;  some  to  prove  the  skill  and  excel- 
lenoe  of  their  preparatory  training,  within  the  pale  of  sister  denominations; 
others  to  break  ground  for  themselves  and  build,  with  Christ  to  help  them, 
mk  no  other  man's  foundation,  amid  the  prairies  and  wildernesses  of  the  fiur 
western  country,  and  a  few,  of  whom  the  Umented  Abeel  was  the  pioneer, 
to  sow  the  seed  of  tlie  Word  on  soil  moistened  and  fattened  by  the  blood  of 
haman  sacrifices.  What  good  has  been  achieved  by  the  consecrated  ener^ 
pm  of  all  these  educated  minds,  brought  thus  in  contact  with  a  ^  worid  which 
by  wisdom  knows  not  God,"  and  how  &r  the  influence  of  one  feithful  and 
pains'^aking  professor,- not  widely  known  to  feme,  has  contributed  to  pro* 
duoe  the  united  result,  whatever  that  result  may  be,  it  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say.  The  aggregate  of  fruits,  shall  only  be  seen  when,  *'  in  the  presence 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming,"  the  '^crowns  of  rejoicing"  shall 
appear^  and  the  world  witness  the  spectacle. 

The  lectures  which  form  this  volume  are  thirty-six  in  number,  the  result 
«f  the  diligent  years  during  which  the  author  hekl  the  i^esponsible  position 
of  professor,  the  matters  treated  in  them  having  been  all  along  subject  to 
•ach  improvements  as  his  taste  and  judgment  might  suggest  A  glance 
throi^  the  pages  of  the  book  will  show  how  wide  and  comprehensive  is  the 
image  of  topics  discussed,  and  that  they  who  undervalue  the  importance  of 
this  braaeh  of  theology  as  compared  with  other  branches,  might  find  it  hard 
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to  rest  their  preference  on  good  and  substantial  grounds.  Jn  fact,  among  the 
subjects  treated  are  some  of  the  gravest  and  most  important  character,  which, 
no  workman  who  would  not  be  ashamed,  can  venture  to  slight  or  disparage. 
The  portion  of  the  volume  which  exhibits  the  graces  of  the  Divine  life, 
the  fruits  of  piety,  whose  earnest  cultivation  is  essential,  not  only  to  the 
pastor's  growing  usefulness,  but  to  his  personal  comfort  in  the  trying  work 
which  has  received  his  consecration,  is  one  of  high  interest  and  value. 
There  is  the  subject  of  prayer — public,  private,  social  —  treated  with  great 
fulness  and  force ;  its  importance  and  its  qualifications  shown ;  the  argument  in 
behalf  of  extemponyy  prayer  clearly  stated ;  the  argument  against  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  liturgical  forms  pungently  put ;  how  the  grace  and  gift  of  prayer 
may  be  improved ;  how  they  may  be  made  to  dwindle,  and  in  what  should  con- 
sist the  matter,  order  and  manner  of  those  prayers  in  the  sanctuary,  by  means 
of  which  the  pastor  conducts  the  devotions  of  his  flock.  There  are  also  dis- 
cussed the  Christian  sacraments,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  past  dispen- 
sation ;  their  nature,  design,  extent  and  efficacy  explained ;  who  are  the  pro- 
per suljects  to  receive  the  benefits  of  these  significant  rites ;  the  difierence 
between  John's  baptism  and  that  of  Christ ;  the  cormptions  engralted  on 
these  simple  ordinances  by  the  Romish  church,  and  other  hardly  less  scru- 
pulous sects.  These  topics,  together  with  those  which  refer  directly  to  what 
is  requisite  to  prepare  the  pastor  to  preach  the  Gospel  most  eiTectively,  are 
all  treated  in  a  style  of  argument  both  clear  and  cogent,  and  with  a  copious- 
ness which  leaves  little  ground  for  the  charge  that  they  have  received  at  the 
lecturer's  hands  no  more  than  a  hasty  and  superficial  survey. 

The  lectures  are  marked  by  clearness  and  discrimination.  The  "  large 
sound  roundabout  sense,"  as  Mr.  Locke  calls  it,  which  every  page  disclos*es, 
forms  a  very  observable  feature.  The  lecturer's  well-poised  judgment  never 
betrays  him  into  sentimental  improprieties,  and  rarely  suffers  his  expression 
to  relax  into  a  tone  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  the  subjects  discussed.  He 
appears  throughout  to  estimate  profoundly  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
ministerial  office,  and  to  desire  heartily  that  his  own  convictions  should  fix 
themselves  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  So  great  is  his  earnestness  in  this 
respect,  that  the  didactic  style  is  occasionally  merged  and  lost  in  the  horta* 
lory,  and  the  transition,  instead  of  offending,  rather  gives  us  pleasure,  as 
revealing  the  workings  of  a  warm  heart  intent  on  reaching  the  heart  as  well 
as  the  understanding  of  the  neophyte.  A  tone  of  deeply  pious  feeling  per* 
Tables  the  lectures,  rising  at  times,  in  the  closing  parts,  which  are  occupied 
with  practical  reflections,  into  a  style  of  remark  impressively  devout.  The 
high  place  which  "  the  law  and  testimony "  held  in  the  lecturer's  mind, 
and  the  degree  to  which  his  mind  was  imbued  both  with  its  sentiments  and 
language,  everywhere  appear.  Expressions  occur  not  unfrequently,  dis- 
tinctly pointing  to  the  copious  well-spring  whence  the  thought  was  drawn, 
almost  insensibly  to  the  writer  perchance,  while  literal  Scriptural  passages 
illustrating  his  idea,  are  interwoven  through  his  pages,  selected  with  his 
usual  judgment,  and  often  very  happily  introduced.     To  illustrate  these 
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Tiews  by  apposite  quotations,  would  be  to  transcribe  very  largely  from  the 
volume. 

The  author  has  little  fondness  for  abstract  speculation.  He  nowhere 
launches  forth  upon  a  sea  of  conceits  where  "  fathom-line  can  never  reach 
the  ground."  He  conducts  his  pupils  or  his  readers  to  no  position  where 
the  ground  beneath  them  is  tremulous  and  liable  to  slide.  He  has  not 
learned  to  admire  the  German  mysticism  of  thought,  nor  to  affect  the  out- 
landish jargon,  which  Carlyle  has  helped  to  make  popular,  by  which  true 
thought  is  so  greatly  impaired,  and  'the  poverty  of  thought  sought  to  be 
concealed.  He  cannot  trifle  with  his  trust,  nor  witli  th^  interests  of  those 
who  are  looking  to  him  for  guidance,  by  pausing  to  plume  his  wings  for  a 
flight  whither  others  cannot  follow  him,  or  by  stepping  aside  to  cull  strange 
flowers  of  speech,  which  may  regale  the  sense,  but  not  strengthen  the  heart. 
He  treats  his  subject  with  manly  dignity  and  directness,  and  himself  illus- 
trates the  following  remarks  upon  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  which,  with  a 
certain  class  of  preachers  of  the  present  day,  seems  to  have  become,  if  not 
quite  an  '^  obsolete  idea,"  yet  a  rule  regarded  as  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance : 

*'  Especially  is  dignity  in  the  pnlpit  opposed  to  all  pert,  quaint  and  witty  ex- 
pressions. Displays  of  wit  are  out  of  place  in  the  sacred  desk ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  wit  excites  our  admiration  of  certain  associations  of  ideas  in  men  of  wit, 
it  stirs  up  those  emotions  which  are  more  allied  to  merriment  than  devotion,  and 
which  divert  our  attention  from  the  sublime  realities  of  religion.  Hardly  should 
a  good  religious  anecdote  be  introduced  into  a  sermon,  if  with  all  the  instruction 
it  may  afford  it  contain  much  wit,  and  is  calculated  to  make  some  hearers  smile 
and  otlicrs  lau^h.  To  use  the  language  of  Seneca :  *•  Quid  mihi  lusoria  ista 
proponis  ?  Non  est  jocundi  locus."  ..."  Helipon  aWiora  the  ridiculous  and 
the  witty  in  the  pulpit  as  bordering  too  much  on  levity.  Tlie  thoughtless  in  pub- 
lic worship  may  he  amused  by  remarks  which  inflict  pain  on  the  hearts  of  the 
pious."  >  pp.  160,  161. 

*  In  Rev.  Dr.  Bethunc's  Oration  before  the  Theological  classes  at  Andover  in 
1842,  one  of  the  roost  instructive  and  admirable  that  any  similar  occasion  has 
called  forth,  the  following  remarks  in  the  same  line  witli  the  above  occur,  and 
may  be  fittingly  introduced  in  this  connection  :  '*  There  is  no  force  nor  wit  in 
slang  or  cant  exprc.«*8ions ;  or,  if  they  excite  attention  for  the  moment,' it  is  at 
the  expense  of  the  hpUKc  of  God,  the  minijctry,  and  the  Gospel  itself,  by  pander- 
ing to  a  low  taste,  and  investing  sacred  things  with  ludicrous  and  grovelling  asso- 
ciations. The  man  who  plays  the  buflbon  or  the  clown  in  the  pulpit,  leaves  not 
that  sacred  place  what  he  found  it.  However  dignified  the  preacher  may  be  that 
follows  him,  the  people  cannot  look  up  to  listen  and  forget  the  tricks  that  were 
played  where  he  stands ;  vulgar  pruriency  will  long  for  the  gross  excitement, 
and  the  reflncd  cannot  wholly  discharge  the  sickening  images  from  their  thoughts. 
Lei  once  the  boisterous  laugh  ring  round  a  place  of  worship,  and  its  echoes 
will  disturb  tiie  meditations  of  the  pious  for  many  a  long  day."  This  is  well 
and  truly  said,  and,  we  will  add  by  way  of  commentary,  that  the  effect  of  the 
''WisteiXHis  laugh  "  in  Qod's  house,  is  much  the  same,  whether ''  the  clown  in  tha 
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Throtigbout  these  lectnres  tbe  reader  is  never  snflTered  to  lose  sight  of  the 
lofty  aim,  the  thoroughly  earnest  purpose  controlling  the  mind  and  heart 
that  gave  them  being  and  maturity ;  and  it  i^  rare  that  there  is  any  seeming 
departure  in  the  language  from  that  dignified  seriousness  which  is  the  most 
fitting  expression  of  such  an  aim  and  purpose.  Tet  occasionally  we  come 
upon  a*  sly  satirical  hit,  a  touch  of  quiet  and  quaint  humor,  reminding  us  of 
the  droll  strokes  of  artless  old  Izaak  Walton,  or  the  more  attic  sallies  of  hon*- 
est  Ttiomas  Fuller  in  his  Church  History  of  Britain.  A  passage  or  two  may 
be  cited  as  a  sample : 

'*  Perhaps  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  are  not  so  usefal  in  communicating  solid 
instruction,  as  those  who,  without  oratorical  powers,  enrich  their  sermons  with 
deep  thought,  with  heart-searching  and  practical  divinity ;  nor  are  those  persons 
who  on  the  Sabbath  are  seen  to  be  in  chase  of  popular  preachers,  found  to  have 
famished  their  minds  with  a  large  measure  of  Scriptural  knowledge.  Great  will 
be  the  mistake  of  such  persons  if  they  suppose  that  they  are  to  be  lifted  up  to 
heaven  6y  their  «ir»."  p.  145. 

Indiscriminate  reading  of  books  without  due  reflection  b  characterised 
thus: 

"  Father  Augustine  long  since  said :  '  lectio  inquirit,  oratio  postulat,  meditatio 
invenit,  contcmplatio  degustat"  Some  young  men  in  the  ministry  exhibit  a 
voracious  appetite  in  reading  books,  but  there  is  no  digestion  by  them  of  what 
they  read.  When  they  take  up  their  pens  to  compose  sermons,  iliey  are  obliged 
to  borrow  without  ceremony  from  the  writers  before  them  too  lavishly.  It  is  an 
unhappy  condition  in  natural  life  to  live  by  horrowingP  p.  150. 

Again:  • 

"A  preacher  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers, 
and  to  the  Bible  itself,  when  he  draws  out  of  it  (and  he  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  it  out  of  an  almanac)  the  single  word  *■  remember,'  in  order  to  publi^i  his 
philosophical  theories  respecting  the  powers  of  memory  and  its  indestructible 
tenacity."  p.  175. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  so  many  of  our  youth,  after  passing  thronirh 
the  forms  of  an  acadeniical  education,  think  that  they  are  elevated  above  the 
study  of  English  grammar,  and  need  no  longer  consult  their  dictionaries."  .  .  . 
**  Some  enter  the  ministry  too  wise  in  their  own  conceit  to  learn  the  art  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  with  propriety,  the  language  in  wliich  they  are  to  preach  the 
Gospel."  p.  155. 

Such  quiet  strokes  as  these  occur  where  and  when  the  reader  least  looks 
for  them,  and  have  upon  hira  the  effect  of  provoking  a  pleasant  surprise,  with- 
out, however,  suggesting  the  idea  of  unseemly  incongruity,  or  forcing  him  to 
feci  that  they  detract  seriously  from  the  dignified  tone  which  is  for  the  most 

pulpit "  or  the  refined  man  of  wit  occasion  it  The  merriment  is  equally  nnsea- 
sonahle  and  indecorous,  and  the  difference,  if  there  be  any,  is  one  of  degree  and 
association  alone. 
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part  well  preserved.    They  Beem  to  have  come  spontaneonsly,  withoat  being 
flou^ht  for,  and  are  uniformly  used,  not  for  effect,  but  for  illustration. 

The  author  bf  these  lectures  was  an  edifying  and  effective  preacher  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life.  His  habit  was  to  commit  his  written  preparations  to  a 
memory  of  great  tenacity,  and  strengthened  by  long  practice,  so  that  in  de- 
livery his  words  seemed  to  flow  as  naturally  and  with  as  little  labor  of  mem- 
ory as  in  the  most  fluent  extemporary  discourse.  This,  besides  investing 
his  instructions  on  this  subject  with  the  additional  value  derived  from  his 
own  successful  experience,  may  explain  the  penchant,  he  discovers  in  his 
lectures  for  memoriter  preaching,  or,  at  least,  preaching  without  the  written 
sermon  before  the  preacher's  eyes.  He  states,  not  so  fully  as  he  might  have 
stated,  some  of  the  arguments  usually  assigned  in  behalf  of  manuscript  preach- 
ing, and  then  argues,  at  considerable  length,  his  own  side  of  the  question,  as 
we  may  term  it,  that  is,  adversely  to  the  use  of  the  written  sermon  in  the 
pulpit.  Want  of  room  forbids  the  quotation  of  his  remarks  on  this  question, 
judicious  as  many  of  them  are,  and  forbids,  also,  any  extended  reflection 
that  might  be  made  in  modiflcation  of  one  or  two  of  the  lecturer's  views  on 
this  mooted  subject  We  will  merely  say,  that  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit 
is  a  very  different  affair,  in  its  character  not  less  than  in  its  attendant  cir- 
cumstances, from  the  plea  which  the  advocate  makes  in  bar,  or  the  speech 
which  the  political  haranguer  utters  at  the  hustings.  The  advocate's  staple 
consists  largely  of  facts,  the  product  of  testimony ;  the  stump-orator's  appeals 
are  based,  too,  upon  facts,  or  what  he  may  consider  such,  growing  out  of  the 
•tatc  of  parties  or  of  the  country ;  facts,  not  only  perfectly  £imiliar  to  his 
hearers,  but  having  for  them  a  present  and,  perhaps,  a  pressing  interest 
The  successive  pleas  or  speeches  made,  present  to  the  listener's  attention 
classes  of  ^ts  differing  from  those  previously  commented  on,  and  Jn vest  the 
subjects  or  cases  treated  with  the  attractive  freshness  of  novelty.  The 
speeches,  besides,  are  neither  spoken  periodically  nor  very  often,  but  only 
on  emergent  occasions,  and  usually  to  different  audiences.  The  character 
of  the  audience  is,  moreover,  very  of\en  such,  that  a  more  careless  style  ot 
expression,  a  more  unconstrained  and  bolder  declamation,  with  a  more 
homely  and  even  coarser  imagery  than  would  be  tolerated  in  the  pulpit, 
instead  of  offending  the  taste,  really  prove  quite  palatable  and  show  them- 
selves highly  effective  in  moving  minds  that  would  be  impatient  of  a  more 
staid,  precise  and  elaborate  style  of  oratory. 

It  is  different  with  the  preacher.  He  addresses  a  graver  assembly,  on  far 
graver  subjects,  and  on  the  most  solemn  of  days.  The  great  topics  that  he 
discourses  upon,  are  those  which  the  apostles  discoursed  upon  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  all  true  successors  of  theirs  have  discoursed  upon  subsequently. 
He  must  substitute  in  his  discourses,  in  no  small  measure,  faith  for  sight,  the 
distant  for  the  present,  the  impalpable  for  the  tangible,  the  eternal  for  the 
temporal.  The  didactic  method  which  many  of  his  weighty  subjects  demand, 
has  small  afBnity  to  that  rough,  racy  and  sometimes  improptu  speech  that 
best  suits  and  moves  a  promiscuous  multitude.  He.  has  to  observe  the  deco- 
rums of  time,  place  and  circumstance.    He  cannot  indulge  in  a  loose  style 
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of  deolamatioii,  or  clothe  his  ihoaghts  in  too  plain  a  garb,  or  draw  his  illus- 
trations from  too  common  sources,  or  give  free  rein  to  bis  fancy,  without 
sinking  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and  giving  a  shock  to  the  graver  part  of 
his  audience.  The  periodical  frequency,  too,  w^tb  which  the  preacher  ap- 
pears before  the  same  audience,  .who  would  soon  weary  of  monotony,  were 
not  his  discourses  made  freshly  various  and  interesting,  instead  of  presenting, 
from  week  to  week,  a  jejune  repetition  of  common-place  topics,  varied  only 
in  arrangement,  a  fault  which  extemporary  speakers  are  prone  to  run  into, 
demands  that  studied  and  careful  preparation  which  can  rarely  be  made  so 
well,  that  is,  so  continuously  well,  it  the  preacher  ^Is  to  write  out  what  he 
designs  for  the  weekly  edification  of  his  fiock. 

These  points  of  difference  may  serve  to  show  why,  in  the  preacher's  case, 
a  written  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  as  a  general  rule,  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with.  In  fact,  the  duty  of  writing  carefully  is  nowhere  enjoined  more 
emphatically,  than  in  the  lectures  be^re  us.  But,  granting  this,  it  may  still 
be  urged,  ^*  why  should  not  the  preacher  commit  to  memory  what  he  has 
written,  and  banish  the  manuscript  from  the  pulpit  altogether  ?  "  Because, 
it  may  be  replied :  1.  Many  preachers  have  not  powers  of  memory  adequate 
to  commit,  statedly  and  accurately,  the  discourses  they  prepare.  2.  Dis- 
courses imperfectly  committed  are  apt  to  render  the  manner  timid  and  em- 
barrassed, from  the  perpetual  effort  of  the  mind  to  call  up  the  appropriate 
words,  and  thns  sensibly  impair  the  power  of  the  spoken  sermon.  8.  Many, 
though  able  to  commit,  feel  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  an  habitual  exer- 
cise, which,  while  denying  its  necessity  or  superior  excellence,  they  regard 
as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  elementary  schools.  4.  The  outlay  of 
time  and  toil  in  writing  sermons,  is  quite  as  gi%at  as  can  be  spared  from 
other  pressing  duties  which  demand  the  pastor^s  attention,  without  imposing 
upon  him  the  additional  and  oflen  more  exhausting  burden  of  committing 
them  to  memory.  5.  A  sermon  preached  from  notes  may,  with  proper  care, 
and  without  this  no  man  should  undertake  to  preach  it,  be  delivered  quite 
as  effectively,  with  as  appropriate  emphasis  and  action,  and  with  the  preach- 
er's eye,  too,  as  well  able  to  scan  and  control  his  audience,  as  though  it  were 
uttered  from  memory.  An  appeal  to  the  practice  of  many  of  the  ablest  and 
most  effective  preachers,  of  our  own  and  of  other  times,  would  go  far  to 
establish  this  averment.  Of  course,  to  be  chained  down  to  a  hieroglyphical 
manuscript.  Which  requires  more  ingenuity  to  decipher  than  to  have  com- 
posed, is  not  the  most  favorable  condition  for  producing  oratorical  effects; 
but  then,  speaking  thus  fettered  will  not  be  miscalled  preaching^  by  any  save 
the  **  blissful  ignorant,"*  to  whom  all  kinds  of  pulpit  utterance  are  alike. 
Without  extending  the  subject,  we  will  give  our  author's  summing  up  of 
his  argument  on  the  general  question,  from  the  tenor  of  which  we  should 
not  feel  seriously  inclined  to  dissent : 

"  What,  then,  must  be  the  conclusion  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  students  of  theo- 
logy are  concerned  ?  It  is  obviously  this :  1.  They  should  aim  in  the  course  of 
their  education  both  to  read  and  speak  sermons  well.    The  best  speaker  may, 
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tliroagh  the  loss  of  memorj,  or  ^e  want  of  time  to  commit  his  sermon,  find  it 
necessarj  to  full  bnck  upon  his  notes  and  read  tiiein ;  tben  the  art  of  reading  be- 
comes a  valuable  acquisition.  60  the  best  reader  majr  be  placed  in  circamstauces 
which  require  him  to  speak  without  notes ;  how  useful,  then,  will  be  his  speaking 
talent.  Uc  will  not  be  sileiu  but  do  the  best  he  can,  for  he  is  not  a  bound  slave 
to  his  manuscript  Let,  then,  both  the  gift  of  reading  and  the  accomplishment 
of  speaking  be  cultivated  in  a  theological  school.  2.  Every  theological  student 
should  seriously  examine  into  his  natural  and  acquired  gifts,  and  try  to  ascertxdn 
whether  these  gifts  fit  him  to  be  a  better  reader  tlian  a  speaker  of  sermons,  or 
vice  verm.  Some,  through  indolence,  will  give  the  preference  to  reading,  though 
they  read  ill ;  others,  from  love  of  praise,  will  play  the  orator,  when  they  should 
adhere  to  their  manuscripts.  That  mode  of  delivery  should  be  adopted  by  tiio 
preacher  which  corresponds  best  with  bis  gifts,  and  this  he  should  pursue."  p.  231. 

A  similar  line  of  remark  is  pursued  by  Dr.  Yinet,  in  his  work  on 
Pastoral  Theology,  recently  presented  to  the  American  reader  by  hm 
accomplished  translator,  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner.  Extemporaneous  preaching, 
except  where  it  is  unavoidable,  he  disallows  absolutely.  He  is  for  hav* 
ing  the  young  preacher  write  and  recite,  but  to  give  ideas  the  prefer- 
ence to  words  in  the  memory,  and  in  all  cases  to  prepare  well  and  k>- 
lidly.  His  observations  are  pertinent  and  striking,  and  well  deserve  to  be 
weighed.  And,  since  we  have  introduced  the  name  of  the  late  well-known 
professor  at  Lausanne,  we  cannot  dbmiss  him  or  his  work  without  a  passing 
remark.  His  ♦*  Pastoral  Theology"  is,  in  many  respects,  worthy  of  bis  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  and  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  valuable  contribt»> 
tion  to  our  theological  literature.  It  bears,  like  *^  Gospel  Studies/'  ^  Separa- 
tion of  Church  from  the  StiHe,"  and  other  works  from  the  same  hand,  the  char* 
^teristic  marks  of  a  mind  of  great  power  and  fertility.  It  breathes  a  tone 
deeply  evangelical.  It  displays  a  happy  &cility  both  in  analysis  and  arrange* 
ment.  It  is  marked,  in  parts  at  least,  by  a  spirit  genuinely  philosophic.  Its 
thoughts  have  an  air  of  originality,  while  the  expression  is  characterized  hj 
a  certain  picturesque  terseness  and  vivacity,  which  greatly  heighten  its  efieot 
It  is  less  enigmatically  metaphysical  than  parts  of  the  **  Gospel  Studies,"  and^ 
thoutrh  compactly  written,  is  seldom  obscure.  The  following  passage,  how- 
ever, will  perhaps  hardly  justify  the  translator's  encomium  on  the  "  beautiful 
tiuiplicity  "  of  his  author's  language : 

^*  The  true  form  of  a  sermon  is  composed  of  the  double  impression  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  subjectivity  of  the  orator.  The  form  of  a  sermon  acknowledget 
only  these  two  laws,  which,  so  far  from  opposing,  combine  with  one  another. 

**  As  to  the  general  forms  which  we  may  observe  among  preachers,  as  the  psy- 
chological and  logical  form,  tliat  of  continuous  discourse^  and  that  of  parallel 
developmentH,  or  of  discourse  ramified,  the  analytical  and  synthetical  sermon, 
they  are  neither  conventional  nor  artificial ;  they  are  less  ditferences  of  form  than 
of  thought,  points  of  view,  methods  of  conceiving  the  subject  of  discourse.  They 
exist  in  the  subjects  tlicniselves,  nnd  in  the  human  mind,  anterior  to  all  tradition. 

"There  is  the  same  difference  between  the  conventional  and  spontaneoot 
form,  as  there  is  between  the  two  physiological  systems,  one  of  which  makes  ttie 
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promhienees  of  the  skvU  to  depend  on  the  internal  derelopments  of  the  brain, 
and  the  other,  these  same  developments  to  depend  on  the  prominences  of  the 
sknll;  one  expressing  the  internal  by  the  external,  the  other,  by  the  external 
compressing  and  determining  the  internal ;  one,  subordinating  the  external  to 
the  internal,  the  otlicr,  the  internal  to  the  external.  We  ourselves  prefer,  that 
the  external  should  spring  from  the  internal,  and  in  respect  to  form,  we  give  no 
rule  but  this."  pp.  215,  216. 

There  are  not  many  passages,  however,  like  the  above,  whose  precise  idea, 
woixls  either  conceal,  or  force  U9  to  look  at,  as  it  were  "  through  a  glass 
darkly."  On  the  m9re  practical  subjects,  the  author  is  sufficiently  direct 
and  clear;  his  simplicity  is  often  very  engaging.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  volume  is  oi-cupied  with  subjects  of  this  description,  forbidding  fi'om 
their  very  nature,  tho^e  metaphysical  excursions  toward  which  the  author's 
mind  had  a  strong  bias.  His  book  furnishes,  in  some  respects,  a  lively  con- 
trast to  that  of  Dr.  Cannon.  lie  has  a  more  vivid  imagination,  an  easier 
flow  of  words,  a  more  racy  style  of  expression,  greater  copiousness  of  illus- 
tration, and  more  picturesque ness  in  the  presentation  of  a  thought.  lie  has 
surveyed  some  toj>ics  which  Dr.  Cannon  has  wholly  passed  by,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  completeness  of  his  work.  Among  these  may  be  instanced 
the  subject  of  the  minister's  domestic  life,  embracing  his  "  house  and  house* 
hold  economy,"  the  "government  of  hb  family,"  and  the  subjects  of  "the 
choice  of  a  parish "  and  "  ministerial  changes,"  with  some  others  included 
within  the  chapter  on  "  Worship."  Several  of  these  topics  are  too  interest- 
ing  and  belong  too  intimately  to  th«  experiences  and  duties  of  a  pastor,  not 
to  deserve  a  prominent  place  in  treatises  of  this  character.  On  those  points^ 
too,  which  are  discussed  by  both  writers,  it  is  striking  to  observe  the  differ^ 
en(  forms  of  expression  given  by  them  respectively  to  similar  ideas,  and  how 
the  matter  described  has  more  or  less  distinctness,  proportion  and  body,  as 
presented  to  us  fix>m  this  or  that  position,  or  through  the  medium  of  this  or 
the  other  mind. 

On  some  topics  which  we  should  have  expected  Dr.  Vinet  to  ti^at  co» 
piously,  he  is  meagre  and  unsaiisfactory  enough.  The  subject  of  prayer,  so 
fully  and  luminously  surveyed  by  Dr.  Cannon,  anl  obviously  involving  the 
highest  interests  of  both  pastor  and  people,  has,  in  the  transsmarino  treatise, 
banlly  the  cold  respect  of  a  piissing  glance  devoted  to  xU  charat-lur  and 
claims.  The  comprehensive  and  deeply  interesting  subject  of  the  sacra- 
ments, to  which,  with  their  cognate  questions,  Dr.  Cannon  devotes  not  less 
than  fifteen  lectures,  is  almost  wholly  omitted  by  Dr.  Vinet,  for  the  reason, 
we  suppose,  that  the  subject  was  reganled  by  him  as  ranging  appropriately 
under  some  other  dcjmrtment  of  theology.  There  are,  moreover,  some  mat- 
ters introduced  of  a  character  more  congenial  to  a  transatlantic  atmosphere 
than  to  our  own,  while,  upon  the  questions  of  liturgies  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Sabbatic  obligation,  the  translator  has  not  thought  proper  to  suffer  the 
author's  views  to  stand  unchallenged,  and  has  accordingly  expressed  his  dis- 
sent from  tliem  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume. 
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These  reasons  among  others  dbpose  us  to  give  the  preference,  both  as  a 
class-book  and  one  for  ordinary  readers,  to  the  lectures  of  the  American 
professor.  They  form  a  book  which  combines,  in  our  judgment,  more  fully 
than  the  other,  the  qualities  which  a  treatise  of  the  kind  ought  to  possess, 
and  better  adapt  it  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  young  men  among  us,  who 
are  preparing  to  enter  on  the  responsible  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Its  entire  freedom  from  anything  speculative  or  misty,  its  thoroughly  practi- 
cal character,  the  sterling  good  sense  and  judgment  which  pervade  it,  the 
lof^y  tone  of  its  moral  inculcations,  its  admirable  arrangement,  its  large  and 
catholic  spirit,  its  homogeneity  to  the  liberal  institutions  whose  spirit  is 
reflected  by  the  American  church,  with  a  style,  which,  if  not  brilliant,  is 
yet  dignified,  expressive  and  forcible,  all  bid  us  esteem  it  very  highly,  and 
through  it,  its  departed  author,  **  for  his  work's  sake."  It  well  deserves  a 
fiiYOred  place  in  the  theological  class,  and  in  the  Christian  fiunily,  where  it 
could  hardly  be  perused  with  thoughtful  attention  without  affording  a  pleas- 
ant and  strengthening  repast 

We  have  but  a  single  word  to  add.  The  lines  which  we  have  traced, 
liave  had  for  us  a  deeper  interest  than  they  can  have,  peradventure,  for  the 
ordinary  reader.  They  have  served  to  revive  associations  at  once  pensive 
and  pleasant.  We  have  seemed  to  sit  once  more  at  the  feet  of  an  honored 
instructor,  and  listen,  as  in  days  gone  by,  to  lessons  unparted  in  &ith,  hope 
and  love,  but  too  negligently  received,  alas !  as  the  living  voice  conveyed 
them.  We  have  looked  again  upon  the  manly  form,  blending  dignity  with 
grace,  upon  each  well-remembered  lineament  of  a  countenance  which  petu- 
lance and  passion  could  not  ruffle,  while  we  have  seemed  to  hear  the  calm, 
earnest  tones  of  a  voice,  wont  to  utter  many  a  sage  counsel  besides  tliose 
preserved  by  the  printed  page.  It  would  be  strange,  if  soothing  and  grate- 
ful sentiments  should  be  divorced  from  such  recollections,  or  fail  to  impart  a 
tone  of  kindliness  to  the  terms  in  which  we  have'  spoken  of  the  departed 
teacher  and  his  work.  Knowing  very  well  how  prone  the  feelings  are 
to  bias  the  judgment,  we  find  little  trouble  in  conceiving  that  what  has 
seemed  greatly  commendable  to  us  may  be  less  decidedly  so  to  others.  We 
feel,  notwithstanding,  strong  confidence  that  when  the  perfectly  sober  ver- 
dict shall  have  come,  with  no  partialities  of  any  kind  to  warp  it,  it  will  prove 
to  be  not  less  favorable  to  the  piety  and  diligence  of  the  author,  than  to  the 
enduring  merits  of  his  book. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 
SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Great  Britain. 

The  cause  of  sacred  literature,  and  of  religion  generally,  has  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow,  which  took 
place  on  the  seventeenth  of  December  last.  Dr.  W.  had  nearly  completed 
his  seventy-fourth  year,  and  had  been  for  more  than  fifty  years  pastor  of  the 
church  assembling  in  George  Street  Chapel,  Glasgow.  He  and  the  church 
commenced  their  career  together,  the  day  of  his  ordination  being  also  the 
date  of  the  formation  of  the  church.  He  also  occupied  the  office  of  Professor 
of  S}*stematic  Theology  in  the  Institution  for  the  educating  of  preachers  in 
connection  with  the  Congregationalists  of  Scotland.  His  publications,  which 
were  chiefly  theological,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a  polemical  character,  were 
numerous,  and  were  highly  esteemed  for  their  solidity,  perspicacity  and  logi- 
cal acuteness.  His  principal  published  works  are  his  Discourses  on  the  So- 
cinian  Controversy,  his  Christian  Ethics,  his  Commentarj'  on  Ecclesiastes, 
his  Treatises  on  the  Atonement,  and  his  Essay  on  Miracles.  He  has  left' 
behind  him  a  large  amount  of  valuable  manuscript,  some  of  which,  especially 
his  Theological  Lectures,  a  Commentary  on  Proverbs,  and  an  unfinished 
Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  on  which  he  had  bestowed  much 
labor,  and  which  occupied  his  latest  efforts,  will,  it  is  hoped,  see  the  light. 
A  memoir  of  him  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  Dr.  Alexander  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  funeral  sermon  for  him  has  already  appeared,  along  with  those  of  Dr. 
John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  one  of  the  Estab- 
lished ministers  of  Glasgow.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations ;  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  the  city,  and  several 
•  hundreds  of  the  citizens,  who  sought  in  this  way  to  show  their  respect  for 
one  who  had  so  long  and  so  honorably  sustained  the  ministerial  office  among 
them. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  forthcoming  edition  of  the  Works  of  Dugald 
Stewart  is  to  form  nine  volumes,  octavo,  and  is  to  include  all  that  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Stewart  during  his  lifetime,  with  large  additions  from  his 
unpublished  papers,  and  a  life  of  him  by  the  editor.  In  the  latter  we  may 
expect  to  receive  not  only  a  full  and  discriminating  account  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
history  and  merits  as  a  philosopher  and  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  but  an  en- 
lightened estimate  of  the  services  rendered  to  philosophy  by  the  Scottish 
School,  of  which  Mr.  Stewart  was  one  of  the  ablest  expositors,  and  of  which 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  the  living  representative  and  chief. 

An  Address  has  been  published  delivered  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
before  the  associated  societies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  installation  as  their  Honorary  President    This  address  was  not  deliT- 
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ered  in  the  university,  bat  in  one  of  the  public  halls  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  most  brilliant  assembly  of  both  sexes,  convened  by  special 
invitation,  and  in  full  evening  costume.  It  is  a  masterly  production.  Those 
who  knew  Sir  Edward  only  as  a  poet  and  a  novelist,  were  not  at  all  prepared 
for  the  large  and  profound  views  of  literature,  philosophy  and  mental  disci- 
pline with  which  the  address  abounds.  It  was  delivered  entirely  from  mem- 
ory, not  a  single  note  being  before  the  speaker ;  a  circumstance  not  (he  least 
remarkable  in  the  case  when  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  address  is  taken 
into  consideration. 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  who  has  recently  risen  into  notice,  as  one  of  the 
freshest  and  most  promising  of  youthful  poets,  has  just  been  appointed  Sec- 
retary to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  principal  rival  in  the  compedf> 
tion  for  this  post  was  Mr.  Robert  Young,  who  has  distinguished  himself  for 
his  attjunments  in  Semitic,  literature.  He  is  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and 
has  a  press  of  his  own,  at  which  he  prints  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  other  orien- 
tal works.  He  recently  put  forth  a  translation  of  the  Shorter  Catechism 
into  Syriac,  cooiposed  and  printed  by  his  own  hand,  and  published  by  him- 
self. He  is  almost  self-taught ;  and,  as  he  is  still  young,  it  may  be  expected 
that  with  such  devotedness  to  Semitic  literature,  such  ability  for  linguistic 
pursuits,  and  such  rare  energy  and  perseverance  as  he  has  shown,  he  may 
yet  do  something  considerable  in  this  department  pf  learning.  Many,  who 
admire  Mr.  Smith's  i>oetry,  have  yet  felt  regret  that,  in  an  Academic  appoint- 
ment, Mr.  Young  was  not  allowed  to  possess  the  superior  claim.  But  the 
patrons,  unfortunately,  are  chiefly  shopkeepers,  and  poetry  sells  better  than 
Hebrew  or  Syriac  literature,  which  is  all  they  understand  in  the  matter. 

A  small  volume  has  appeared  entitled  *'  The  Basis  of  Moral  Science : 
Six  Essays  on  Virtue,  Conscience  and  Freedom.  By  Alexander  Colston." 
These  Essays  are  interesting  as  the  productions  of  a  youth  of  singular  promise, 
prematurely  cut  off  in  the  very  opening  of  his  career ;  but  they  are  chiefly 
valuable  as  giving  a  clear  and  able  view  of  the  doctrines  taught  on  the  sub- 
jects treated  by  Proft*ssor  Wilson,  the  late  occupant  of  the  Ethical  Chair  in 
the  Edinburgh  University.  The  book  contains  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the- 
ablest  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Utilitarian  Theory  of  Morals  (or,  to  uso 
the  more  correct  designation  suggested  by  Ejint,  the  Eudaimonistic  Theory)^ 
which  has  recently  appeared.  As  there  is  no  probability  of  Professor  Wil- 
son ever  giving  his  own  statement  of  his  Ethical  Theory  to  the  world,  it  is 
worth  while  to  have  the  opinions  of  so  original  and  vigorous  a  thinker  com- 
municated through  the  clear  medium  of  an  admiring  and  admired  pupil. 

Messrs.  Clark  of  Eldinburgh  have  commenced  a  new  series  of  their  Conti- 
nental Library  with  a  translation  of  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of 
Heng8tenberg*s  Christolop^.  This  new  edition  has  received  the  careful 
revision  of  the  author,  and  is,  indeed,  almost  an  entirely  new  work.  The 
translation  is  by  the  B-ev.  Theotlore  Meyer,  formerly  a  pupil  of  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  at  present  resident  in  Edinburgh ;  it  is  executed  with  great  ability, 

A  new  serial  entided  "  The  Christian  Cyclopaedia  by  the  Rev.  James 
Gardiner,  M.  D.  and  A.  M.,**  has  just  been  commenced.    It  is  intended  to 
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fill  a  volume  of  900  pages,  imperial  octavo,  'witL  double  columtis,  and  to  cost 
fifteen  shillings  when  complete.  It  is  popular  in  its  character,  bat  seems 
carefully  prepared,  and  will  prove  a  useful  help  to  the  study  of  Scripture. 

A  Life  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  announced  as  soon  to  appear  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  David  Brewster.  This  is  not  a  remodelling  oi  the  Life  of  Newton, 
published  by  the  same  author  some  years  ago,  but  an  entirely  new  work| 
based  upon  important  documents  recently  brought  to  light 

A  Translation  of  the  Letters  of  Calvin,  as  collected  by  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet, 
with  his  Introduction  and  Historical  Notes,  is  announced  as  about  to  appear 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Constable  of  Edinburgh.  This  work  will  fill  four  vol- 
umes octavo. 

A  Translation  of  Count  Ag^non  de  Gasparin*s  ingenious  and  eloquent 
volume,  enUtled  ''  The  School  of  Doubt  and  the  School  of  Faith,"  has 
appeared. 

Considerable  interest  has  recently  been  awakened  in  Scotland,  and  espe- 
cially in  Edinburgh,  on  the  subject  of  modern  Greek  literature.  Professor 
Blackie  of  Edinburgh  University,  who  ha^  been  spending  the  summer  at 
Athens,  opened  his  class  this  winter  with  an  oration  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  strongly  advocated  the  study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Modem 
Greece.  Making  some  abatement  for  the  Professor's  native  "  perfervidum 
ingenium,*'  the  discourse,  wliich  has  been  published,  is  full  of  valuable  facts 
and  conclusive  reasonings.  A  native  Greek  has  accompanied  him  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  proposes  to  open,  a  class  for  the  teaching  of  his  own  language* 
A  modem  Greek  Grammar  has  also  been  published  by  Mr.  Donaldson, 
Greek  Tutor  in  the  Univei^ity.  It  is  carefully  compiled  from  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  presents,  within  a  limited  space,  all  that  is  necessary  to  enable 
one  who  has  learned  ancient  Greek,  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  its  modem 
representative.  Both  Mr.  Blackie  and  Mr.  Donaldson  contend  that  this 
study  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to  the  philological  interpretation  of 
the  New  Testament 

Professor  Pillans  has  published  **  Elements  of  Physical  and  Classical  Geo- 
graphy ;  comprising  the  geography  of  the  ancient  world  in  so  far  as  it  is 
subservient  to  the  understanding  of  the  Classics."  This  is  an  improved  edi' 
tkm  of  the  venerable  Professor's  Class-book  of  Ancient  Geography. 

Mr.  Nichol,  a  spirited  publisher  in  Edinburgh,  has  conmienced  a  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Popular  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Britain,  edited  with  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notices  by  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  The  woric  is  published 
in  a  very  attractive  form,  in  demy  octavo,  on  superfine  paper.  It  is  sold  to 
subscribers,  who,  for  the  payment  of  one  guinea  per  annum,  receive  six  vol^ 
umes,  each  of  which  contains  on  an  average  350  pages.  This  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  the  department  of  cheap  lite^ 
rature  yet  realized.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  publishing  this  edition  in  this 
country. 

The  new  edition,  the  eighth,  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  commenced 
this  year,  advances  steadily,  and  promises  to  be  in  every  respect  an  improve-* 
ment  even  upon  its  predecessor.    Four  volumes  are  now  published.    Th0 
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new  articles'  of  most  interest  in  the  volumes  which  have  yet  appeared,  are 
Whateley's  Dissertation  on  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Corruptions  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Wilson ;  Agricultural  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Ander- 
son, Chemist  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland ;  Atterbury,  by  Macaulay ; 
besides  many  minor  articles.  All  the  old  articles  have  been  carefully  revised, 
and  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  science  and  discovery. 

A  Translation  of  the  "  Historical  Development  of  Speculative  Philosophy" 
of  ChalytMius,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Edersheim  of  Aberdeen,  with  a  Ueconunenda- 
tory  Preface  by  Hamilton,  has  just  appeared.  A  new  translation  of  the 
same  work  is  nearly  ready  for  publication  at  Andover  by  W.  F.  Draper  and 
Brother. 

Professor  Forbes  has  followed  up  his  well-known  "  Travels  through  the 
Alps  of  Savoy,"  with  a  volume  on  "  Norway  and  itSu  Glaciers."  Mr.  Forbes 
b  ahio  engaged  in  preparing  a  Dissertation  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  on  the  Progress  of  Science,  in  continuation  of  those  of  Playfair  and 
Leslie- 
Rev.  R.  C.  Trench,  author  of  "  Study  of  Words,"  etc.,  is  preparing  Syno> 
nyms  of  the  Greek  Testament 

The  Rev.  P.  Fairbaim,  Theological  Professor  of  the  Free  Church  at 
Aberdeen,  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  ♦*  Typology  of  Scripture 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  whole  series  of  the  Divine  Dispensations." 

A  new  and  carefully  revised  edition  of  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  has 
just  appeared. 

In  religious  biography,  the  cheap  edition  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
weekly  numbers,  at  three  half-pence  each,  majr  be  mentioned ;  it  is  com- 
manding a  very  extensive  sale. 

^  Missionary  and  Ministerial  Life  in  the  Highlands :  being  the  Memoir  of 
the  Reverend  John  Campbell,  late  Pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
Oban,"  is  a  pkin  but  interesting  narration  of  the  life  and  labors  of  one  who 
belonged  to  a  class  of  men  raised  up  and  singularly  honored  of  God  to  do  « 
great  woric  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

A  new  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology  has  just  been  commenced 
At  Cambridge.  In  the  range  of  subjects  will  be  embraced  **  not  only  the 
criticism  of  language,  but  every  topic  connected  with  the  Literature  and 
History  of  Antiquity."  So  fiur  as  it  relates  to  Sacred  Philology,  its  aim  is 
not  merely  to  illustrate  •single  passages  of  the  Bible,  but  to  promote  ^  the 
methodical  study  of  its  several  books  and  their  history."  The  work  is  to  be 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  resident  members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, though  it  is  designed  *^  to  make  it  as  little  exclusive  or  local  as  possi- 
ble." Contributions  are  accordingly  solicited  from  all  quarters.  Messrs. 
W.  F.  Draper  and  Brother  of  Andover,  Mass.  are  the  agents,  of  whom  the 
first  number  may  now  be  had. 


Several  Notices  of  New  Publications,  and  much  of  the  literary  Intelligence, 
prepared  for  this  number,  are  necessarily  omitted,  on  account  of  the  unexpected 
length  of  one  or  two  of  the  Articles. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

EXCUBSION  FBOM  DAMASCUS  TO  TABBtjD,  ETC. 

By  Bev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Missionary  at  Damascus. 

In  attempting  to  explore  the  eastern  part  of  Syria,  which  has 
hitherto  scarcely  been  entered  upon  by  the  geographer,  I  have 
pursaed  a  regular  plan.  I  marked  out  a  series  of  excursions  in 
different  directions,  to  be  undertaken  when  circumstances  would 
permit,  or  a  regard  to  health  required  a  short  respite  from  more 
severe  studies.  My  object  has  been  threefold :  first,  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  state  and  character  of  the  people ;  second,  to 
note  the  topography,  physical  features,  and  antiquities  of  the 
coimtry ;  and  third,  to  make  such  surveys  as  would  enable  me  to 
construct  a  map. 

My  plan,  laid  down  some  two  years  ago,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted as  far  as  regards  the  "Environs  of  Damascus."  The 
Wady  of  the  Barada  and  the  route  by  Neby  Shit  to  Ba'albek 
were  first  examined.  Then  the  valleys  of  HelbOn  and  Menin, 
with  the  mountain-chains  and  groups  near  them.  After  this,  I 
went  to  the  sununit  of  Jebel  esh- Sheikh,  and  glanced  at  the 
southern  section  of  Antilebanon,  the  sources  of  the  river  A'waj, 
and  the  western  parts  of  the  plain  of  Damascus.  The  substance 
of  my  observations  upon  all  these  has  been  already  communi- 
cated to  you. 
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My  next  journey  was  to  Saidan^ya  and  Yabriid,  returning  by 
the  Aleppo  road  to  Kutaifeh,  and  then  crossing  the  mountains  to 
Maksiira  in  the  eastern  plain,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert ;  and 
thence  to  Damascus.  No  part  of  this  route  has  ever  been  accu- 
rately described,  so  far  as  I  know ;  and  the  latter  part  of  it  has 
never  been  traversed  by  Frank  travellers.  During  this  excursion 
1  was  enabled  to  explore  the  central-eastern  section  of  Anti- 
lebanon,  and  the  north-eastern  division  of  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
I  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  lakes  east  of  Damascus,  all  of 
which  I  carefully  surveyed,  taking  bearings  from  different  points. 
The  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  plain  here  occupied  my 
attention,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  river  AVaj.  My  last  ride 
was  to  the  summit  of  the  lofYy  conical  peak  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  A'waj,  called  Tell  M^i'a.  This  is  a  conspicuous  object, 
and  commands  a  fme  view  over  the  surrounding  country. 

Two  other  much  longer  journeys  which  I  made  have  also 
afibrded  me  additional  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  leading 
features  of  the  Environs  of  Damascus.  The  first  was  to  Pal- 
myra, more  than  two  years  ago ;  the  other  to,  the  Haurftn  in  Jan- 
uary, 1853.  In  the  latter,  I  went\)y  the  eastern  end  of  the  ranges 
of  Jebel  el-Aswad  and  Jebel  Mani'a,  and  across  the  plain  to 
Burfik  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Lejah.  Thence  I  travelled 
along  the  east  side  of  the  Lejah  southward  to  the  mountainous 
region  called  Ard  el-BethenyeJi.  I  returned  by  the  western  bor- 
der of  the  Lejah,  Deir  *  Aly,  and  Kesweh. 

The  present  Article  contains  my  notes  on  the  Excursion  to 
Saidanaya,  Yabrud,  and  Makstoi. 

October  19^,  1852.  Our  little  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  Eobson, 
Mr.  Bamett,  myself,  and  one  servant,  assembled  this  morning  at 
daybreak ;  and  were  soon  after  on  horseback.  The  streets  were 
still  in  a  great  measure  deserted  as  we  rode  ^ong;  and  the 
rickety -looking  doors  aQd  shutters  of  the  little  shops  did  not 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets. 
They  arc  miserable  enough,  even  when  the  choicest  wares  and 
the  richest  fruits  are  displayed,  and  animated  groups  fill  almost 
every  spot.  But  then  there  is  a  picturesqueness  in  the  costumes, 
and  a  gayness  about  the  tinsel  ornaments,  and  a  feeling  of 
romance  withal  attached  to  the  whole,  that  withdraws  the  atten- 
tion of  the  stranger  from  the  dirt  and  dilapidation  that  seem  to 
be  universal    It  gives  me  no  little  amusement  now  to  read  the 
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glowing  descriptions  of  Eastern  Bazars  by  Western  poets.  I 
sometimes  wonder  too,  what  these  enthusiastic  travellers  would 
say,  if  they  had  a  peep  into  a  Baz&r  at  morning  prayers ;  or  if 
they  had  lived  for  a  couple  of  years  in  constant  intercourse  with 
"  the  stately  Turk,"  and  in  close  contact  with  "  the  graceful  flow- 
ing robe." 

At  6.10  we  passed  through  Mb  Tiima  (Thomas*  Gate)  and 
followed  the  usual  road  to  the  village  of  Burzeh,  at  the  entrance 
of  Wady  Ma'raba,  which  we  reached  in  one  hour.  Here  tradi- 
tion fixes  the  place  where  Abraham  turned  back  from  pursuing  the 
kings  that  had  plundered  the  cities  of  Sodom,  and  carried  ofF^t. 
The  Muslims  have  a  Wely  beside  the  village,  to  which  they 
make  annual  pilgrimages  during  the  two  great  feasts ;  and  where 
ikeii  holy  Sheikhs  perform  miracles  by  riding  over  the  prostrate 
bodies  of  the  *  faithful '  without  inflicting  any  injuries  upon  them ! 
Leaving  the  principal  part  of  the  village  upon  our  left,  we  crossed 
the  rivulet  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  Menin  and  Helbdn, 
and  continued  in  the  same  course  N.  11  E.  till  we  reached  the 
foot  of  the  range  of  hills,  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Damascus 
on  the  north,  at  7.20.  At  this  place  we  turned  a  few  points  to 
the  west  in  ascending.  The  road  is  ancient,  and  in  some  places 
cut  deeply  in  the  chalky  rock.  Having  surmounted  the  lowest 
ridge,  we  arrived,  at  7.30,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  valley  that 
lies  between  it  and  the  main  chain.  The  former  strikes  off  from 
the  latter  at  this  spot;  and  the  valley  is  thus  shut  in  by  their^ 
junction  on  this  side.  It  is,  however,  open  on  the  north-east, 
where,  at  the  distance  of  about  an  hour,  the  low  ridge  terminates. 
An  ancient  aqueduct  is  brought  along  the  slope  of  the  hills  from 
the  north-east  into  this  little  valley ;  and,  as  there  is  no  outlet  for 
it  here,  it  must  have  been  intended  for  irrigation  only. 

From  this  place  the  road  led  up  a  steep  mountain-side  of  bare 
white  limestone.  There  are  still  traces  of  an  ancient  zigzag 
path,  about  eight  feet  wide,  with  steps  hewn  in  the  rock  at  inter- 
vals. It  resembles  at  a  short  distance  a  long  staircase.  At  7.50 
we  reached  the  summit  of  the  hills.  The  view  behind  us  was 
now  splendid,  including  the  richest  part  of  the  plain  of  Damas- 
cus, with  its  many  streams  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  and 
the  domes  and  minarets  of  the  city  rising  gracefully  from  the 
midst  of  the  dense  foliage.  In  front  of  us  was  the  valley  of 
Menhi,  and  the  numerous  little  wooded  vales  that  run  into  it 
around  the  village  of  Tell.     That  village  itself  stood  forth  promi- 
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nently,  crowning  a  littie  hilli  and  surrounded  by  orchards  and 
gardens.  Below  it,  a  little  to  the  left,  we  could  see  the  white 
dome  of  the  Wely  at  Humeh.  A  gentle  slope  leads  into  an 
elevated  undulating  plain,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Sahra. 
We  crossed  it  diagonally.  It  is  not  barren  at  this  place,  thouj^ 
somewhat  stony.  The  inhabitants  of  Tell  and  Humeh  cultivate 
a  considerable  portion  of  it ;  and,  though  not  watered,  save  by 
the  winter  rains,  it  yields  a  scanty  crop  of  wheat  We  saw  bene 
several  troops  of  gazelles ;  one  of  which  crossed  our  path  so  near 
us,  that  by  spurriog  my  horse  I  was  enabled  to  ride  into  the 
midst  of  them. 

Our  course  across  the  plain  from  ridge  to  ridge  was  N.  26  R ; 
and  we  had  Humeh  and  Tell  about  forty  minutes  on  our  left 
hand.  At  9  o'clock  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  shelving  ri<^ 
on  the  north  side  of  this  plain,  and  wound  our  way,  by  a  zigzag 
path,  to  the  summit  in  twenty  minutes.  JProm  this  spot  we  had 
a  conmianding  prospect  of  the  whole  plain  of  the  Sahra,  and  the 
lines  of  hills  on  each  side  of  it  We  could  also  look  over  the 
Salahiyeh  range  into  the  Ghiitah,  to  the  Jebel  M&ni'a  beyond  it, 
and  to  the  blue  mountains  of  the  HaurSn,  far  away  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert  The  plain  of  the  Sahra  becomes  quite  narrow 
lUVVaiOs  Itie  (^aSl,  mid  isluore  uneven ;  the  spurs  from  the  con- 
verging ridges  sometimes  meeting  each  other.  About  a  mile  to 
the  east  of  where  I  stood,  this  mountain-range  attains  its  greatest 
altitude.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  very  remarkable  in  its  fea- 
*  tures.  On  the  north  side  there  is  a  gentle  slope  from  the  sum- 
mit to  the  base ;  but  on  the  south  there  is  an  almost  unbroken 
wall  of  naked  rock,  with  a  steep,  shelving  bank  ftom  its  foot  to 
the  plain  below.  It  thus  resembles  the  rampart  and  scarp  of  a 
vast  fortification.  From  this  spot  Saidanaya  bore  N.  24  E.,  Wely 
Naser,  behind  Salahiyeh,  S.  3%  W.,  and  Menln,  N.  78  W.  I 
took  several  other  important  bearings ;  but  it  is  not  necessaryto 
insert  them. 

We  left  this  position  at  9.50 ;  and,  after  a  descent  of  seven 
minutes,  reached  the  head  of  a  sweet  vale,  completely  clothed 
\\'ith  \'ines.  It  mns  into  the  basin  of  Menin ;  which,  seen  down 
the  vista,  encircled  by  lofty  precipices,  and  surrounded  by  a  IjeH 
of  dense  fohage,  presented  a  fine  picture.  Skirting  the  mountain 
side,  through  the  vineyards,  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  cross- 
ing a  low  broad  swell,  we  reached  the  plain  of  Saidanftya  at 
10.:iO.     We  now  saw  the  village  of  Ma'arra  about  fifty  minutes 
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on  our  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  while  over  it  a  little  to  the 
right  rose  the  lofty  summit  of  Tiniyeh.  The  plain  is  here  per- 
fectly level,  with  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  well  cultivated.  We 
crossed  it  diagonally ;  and,  as  we  approached  the  northern  side, 
had  the  village  of  Telfita  ahout  twenty-five  minutes  on  our  left, 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  At  11.2  we  had  passed  the  plain, 
and  began  to  ascend  a  low  but  rocky  spur  from  the  mountain, 
turning  gradually  eastward  as  we  proceeded.  On  the  top  is  a 
square  solid  structure,  built  of  hewn  stones,  and  resembling  the 
pedestal  of  a  monumental  column.  There  are  no  ruins  near 
it.  Descending  a  little  from  this  spot  we  reached  Saidamlya  at 
11.12. 

Saidan^ya  is  situated  on  a  mass  of  rugged  rocks,  in  the  centre 
of  a  wide  ravine.  The  convent,  or  nunnery,  is  built  on  a  lofty 
ledge,  which  rises  high  above  the  houses  of  the  village.  The  only 
approach  to  it  is  by  a  flight  of  stairs  hewn  in  the  rock,  which  leads 
to  a  low  narrow  gate  covered  with  sheet  iron  and  thickly  studded 
with  nails.  This  admits  to  a  narrow  passage,  that  opens  into  a 
hall,  from  which  long  galleries  branch  off  to  each  side.  We 
passed  through  th^  hall  into  an  open  area  in  front  of  the  church. 
This  church  is  not  of  great  antiquity.  In  front  on  the  west  is  a 
]portico  of  four  short  columns  supporting  arches,  instead  of  an 
entablature  and  pediment  The  doorway  is  small  and  quite 
plain.  In  the  interior  there  is  a  nave  and  side  aisles,  separated 
by  ranges  of  columns,  four  in  each  range.  In  the  eastern  end 
are  several  apartments  for  the  officiating  clergy;  and  imme- 
diately behind  the  altar  is  a  small  lady  chapel,  containing  the 
wonderful  and  wonder-working  image  of  the  "  Blessed  Virgin." 
The  whole  walls  are  covered  with  paintings,  most  of  which 
would  about  equal,  in  point  of  merit,  the  first  attempts  at  art  by  a 
school-boy  with  a  charred  stick  on  a  white  wall.  As  1  have 
some  little  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  I  was  anxious  to  examine  these 
rare  specimens.  I  therefore  employed  an  attendant  priest  as 
cicerone ;  and,  with  his  assistance  and  explanations,  proceeded 
to  unravel  the  mystic  legends  detailed  on  canvas.  I  have  visited 
most  of  the  galleries  of  London,  JBerhn,  Vienna,  and  Venice ;  and 
have  seen  some  picttires  in  them  which  do  not  evidence  a  very 
pure  taste  or  a  very  high  standard  of  morality ;  but  never  has  it 
been  my  lot  to  see  such  disgusting  obscenity,  as  that  portrayed 
on  the  walls  of  this  sacred  retreat  of  chaste  ruins. 

Saidan&ya  is  the  hoUest  shrine  of  the  Virgin  connected  with 
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the  Greek  church  in  Syria.  The  priest  assnred  us  that  it  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  "  The  Mother  of  God,"  painted  by  Luke  the 
Evangehst,  one  half  of  which  is  stone  and  the  other  half  flesh ! 
He  did  not,  of  course,  explain  how  a  painUng  could  be  of  sudi 
materials.  The  buil^g  resembles  a  fortress,  and  must  be  of 
copsiderable  antiquity.  About  the  year  1330,  Sir  John  Mann- 
deviUe  appears  to  have  visited  this  place.  He  calls  it  Saidenak, 
and  says  it  is  five  miles  from  Damascus.  His  description  of  its 
position  and  appearance  is  quite  correct ;  and,  from  his  state- 
ment, it  seems  the  very  same  miracles  were  then  ascribed  to 
this  strange  image  of  the  Virgin,  that  we  now  hear  of.^  Maun- 
drell,  likewise,  journeyed  hither  from  Damascus.  He  says,  the 
convent  was  first  established  by  the  Emperor  Justinian.  In  the 
sides  of  the  precipice,  beneath  the  walls,  are  some  excavated 
tombs,  a  few  of  which  have  short  Greek  inscriptions. 

From  the  roof  of  the  convent  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  rocky  mountain-chain,  on  Ihe  slope  of  which 
it  is  built,  begins  -at  Helbdn  and  runs  east  by  north  toward  Sai- 
dan&ya ;  at  a  point  due  oorth  from  which,  distant  about  half  aa 
hoiu,  is  its  loftiest  peak,  called  Max  Shurabin,  L  e.  Saint  Cheru- 
bim !  from  a  chapel  on  its  summit  Eastward  of  this  the  ridge 
gradually  sinks  down  into  the  plain.  The  elevated  plain  of  Sai* 
danaya  commences  near  Menin,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  about  half  an  hour  wide.  On  the  southern  side  of 
it,  the  hills  rise  with  an  easy  slope  and  are  cultivated  to  the 
summit .  From  this  place  I  took  important  bearings.  I  only 
insert  such  as  I  think  may  tend  to  make  more  dear  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  the  topography  of  the  district  Ma'axra,  S.  21  £., 
distant  half  an  hoiir.  Bedda,  eastward  of  the  former  and  on  the 
same  side  of  the  plain,  S.  73  E.  The  summit  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh» 
S.  74  E.  Hermon,  appearing  from  this  like  a. beautiful  cone» 
towering  high  above  the  neighboring  mountains,  S.  62  W. 

We  started  again  at  1.10.  As  we  rode  down  the  slope,  thera 
was  on  our  right  a  square  building,  now  called  the  Church  of  St 
Paul.  It  is  evidently  of  Econan  origin.  It  is  about  forty  feet  in 
the  side,  and  thirty  high.  It  has  a  projecting  base  and  a  plain 
cornice.  The  door,  which  is  on  the  sou^  side,  is  ornamented 
with  mouldings  and  a  pediment  It  struck  my  companions  as 
resembling  the  lower  part  of  the  pillar  of  HQrmiU.  It  is  also  in 
form  and  workmansliip  like  the  lower  stories  of  some  of  the 
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tombs  at  Palmyra ;  and  I  have  since  seen  a  building  in  every 
respect  similar  at  the  village  of  Hit  in  Haurftn. 

Descending  the  eastern  slopes  from  the  village  we  again 
entered  the  ))lain,  and  rode  along  the  base  of  the  momitains 
through  vineyards,  and  orchards  of  fig-trees.  At  1.27  we  pcussed 
a  road  which  branches  off  to  the  lefl  over  the  hills  to  RenkCis. 
At  1.65  we  were  about  opposite  the  village  of  Bedda;  and  here 
the  plain  widens  considembly  by  the  mountain  range  on  our  lefl, 
decreasing  in  breadth  as  well  as  in  altitude.  FrQ(n  hence  it  is 
little  more  than  a  broad  swell  The  plain  which  was  quite  flat 
opposite  Saidan&ya,  is  now  undulating,  and  the  soil  more  stony 
and  less  fertile,  though  still  cultivated.  The  direction  of  our 
route,  which  had  been  hitherto  N.  70  E.,  now  turned  more  to 
the  north. 

At  2.35  we  saw  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain  the  gardens 
and  threshing-floors  of  Haflr.  The  village  itself  is  situated  in  a 
little  Wady,  and  was  not  visible.  It  is  in  a  line  with  Ma^axra 
and  Bedda.  In  fifteen  minutes  more  we  came  to  a  well,  and 
saw  the  village  of  'Akaubar  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour  on  our 
right,  in  the  plain.  Crossing  a  swell,  the  termination  of  the  Sai* 
daa&ya  mountains,  we  passed  on  the  lefl  of  a  small  ruined  village 
called  Mukhba  at  3.10 ;  and  twenty  minutes  afterwards  stopped 
for  lunch,  sitting  down  on  the  parched  ground  at  the  side  of  the 
path.  We  had  no  shade,  and  no  water ;  but  we  had  delicious 
grapes  and  savory  viands  from  the  city ;  and  we  had  all  been 
too  long  accustomed  to  Syrian  travel  to  feel  much  the  want  of 
ohairs  and  tables.  There  was  little  of  interest  in  the  landscape 
to  caU  the  attention ;  a  bleak  plain  and  barren  hills  filled  up  the 
view.  Before  us,  about  forty  minutes  'distant,  rose  up  two  iso- 
lated Tells,  one  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  tomb  called  Wely 
H&bes.  The  sununit  of  Jebel  Tinlyeh  bore  S.  5  i;,  and  that  of 
Shumlto  S.  70  W.  ^"he  smaU  village  of  Taw&ny  lay  about 
twenty  minutes  on  our  left,  bearing  nearly  east.  Behind  us  wa» 
a  lofty  wall  of  rock  extending,  unbroken,  eastward  and  westward 
as  far  as  we  could  see. 

We  were  again  in  the  saddle  at  4.10 ;  and,  leaving  Tawftny  on 
our  right,  we  gradua^y  approached  the  gigantic  barrier  on  our 
left.  In  passing  over  a  rising  ground,  we  found  the  whole  plaia 
covered  with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  Herdsmen  fi:om  the 
mountains  of  Kurdist&n  were  driving  them  to  tha  market  at  Da- 
mascus. .  The  dress  of  these  men  is  strange,  and  far  from  piota* 
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resque.  They  wear  high  conical  caps,  and  square-shaped  stiff 
felt  coats,  which  stand  out  on  each  side  at  the  shoulders  as  if 
supported  on  the  extended  arms.  These  coats  are  just  suffi- 
ciently open  in  front  to  display  the  butts  of  a  pair  of  formidable 
pistols  and  the  hilt  of  a  heavy  scimetar,  with  a  profusion  of 
knives  and  dirks.  When  seen  at  a  little  distance,  they  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  fragments  of  gray  rock,  so  strange  and  rigid 
are  their  forms,  and  so  uniform  their  color.  The  goats,  too,  are 
not  less  curiq^s  than  their  masters ;  large  and  shaggy,  with  spiral 
horns  out  of  all  proportion.  These,  if  straight,  would  in  some 
cases  measure  four  feet  in  length ;  and,  twisted  as  they  are, 
many  of  them  from  tip  to  tip  cannot  be  less  th^  five  feet 

At  5.7  we  approached  the  clifis,  and  entered  a  narrow  and 
wild  goi^e,  through  which  a  small  stream  of  water  forces  its  way. 
A  road  was  once  hewn  in  the  rock  through  the  pass,  and  many 
of  the  steps  can  yet  be  seen ;  but  during  the  lapse  of  ages  im- 
mense masses  of  rock  have  fallen  down  from  the  lofly  overhang- 
ing clifis,  and  now  almost  completely  block  up  the  way.  It  is 
in  some  places  so  nacrow  that  loaded  animals  cannot  pass 
between  the  precipices.  When  riding  along  I  could  nearly  put 
a  hand  on  each  gigantic  walL  No  description  could  convey  a 
true  impression  of  the  rugged  grandeur  of  that  ravine.  After 
eight  minutes  winding  through  it,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
in  the  midst  of  a  little  village,  whose  houses  were  perched^on 
the  sides  of  the  rocks  and  clifis  around.  The  daxk  openings  to 
vast  numbers  of  sepulchral  tombs  were  seen  below,  above,  and 
among  the  houses ;  and  gave  to  the  whole  a  strange,  unique 
appearance.  My  companions  thought  we  had  reached  Ma'lMa» 
and  inquired  for  the  convent ;  but,  to  their  surprise,  they  were 
informed  it  was  still  a  good  hour  off,  and  that  this  was  Jubb ' Adin. 
We  would  fqpdly  have  lingered  for  a  time  to  examine  this  roman- 
tic spot,  whose  antiquity  is  evidenced  b^  its  sepulchres  hewn 
out  on  high  (Isa.  22:  16) ;  but  night  was  approaching,  and  our 
path  not  very  well  known ;  so  we  were  forced  reluctantly  to  take 
a  hasty  glance  around  the  clifis  and  ride  ofE 

Jubb  '  Adin  is  situated  in  a  little  basin,  just  behind  the  rocky 
crest  of  the  mountain  range.  The  cavity  s^ems  as  if  it  had  been 
hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the  water  which  breaks  through 
the  fissure ;  and  which  in  a  long  course  of  ages  has  gradually 
worn  away  the  4oil  and  carried  it  into  the  plain  below. 

We  struck  up  the  eastern  side  of  this  basin  in  a  directioa 
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parallel  to  the  line  of  the  hills,  and  then  descended  into  another 
in  every  way  resembling  the  former,  but  considerably  larger. 
This  also  communicates  by  means  of  a  narrow  pass  with  the 
plain.  Through  it  runs  the  principal  road  to  Yabrud.  We 
crossed  the  road  in  the  bottom  of  the  glen  at  5.35.  A  similar 
ascent  and  descent  brought  us  to  the  convent  of  Ma'lula,  which 
we  reached  at  C.15.  We  were  received  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  by  the  worthy  old  superior,  with  whom  we  were 
well  acquainted.  Coffee  was  soon  served,  and  some  Damascus 
friends  were  introduced ;  in  conversation  with  whom  time  passed 
pleasantly  and  profitably.  An  excellent  dinner  was  spread  for 
us  in  a  private  apartment,  set  apart  exclusively  for  our  own  use  ; 
and  we  all  did  ample  justice  to  the  viands.  The  night  was  cold, 
and  a  strong  wind  whistled  through  the  corridors  and  terraces  of 
the  old  building.  When  our  beds  were  spread,  the  moaning  of 
the  breeze  acted  as  a  lullaby ;  it  was  like  the  wildly  plaintive 
music  of  my  native  land ;  and  it  brought  sleep  in  tlie  midst  of  a 
crowd  of  pleasing  associations  and  tender  reminiscences. 

October  20th.  As  soon  as  there  wus  sufficient  bght  to  reveal 
the  features  of  glen,  and  crag,  and  peak,  we  set  forth  to  examine 
and  explore.  Both  my  companions  had  been  here  before ;  and 
I  thus  reaped  the  benefit  of  their  previous  visits.  The  position 
of  this  village  and  its  convent  is  so  striking  and  peculiar,  that  I 
will  attempt  to  describe  it.  Behind  the  mountain -ridge  is  a  semi- 
circular cavity,  with  furrowed,  cup -like  sides.  The  diameter  at 
the  top  is  about  two  miles.  Tlie  rocky  crest  of  the  mountain 
rises  up  in  front,  a  sheer  precipice ;  and,  the  whole  soil  having 
been  swept  away  from  it  behind  to  the  bottom  of  the  cavity,  it 
rises  from  thence  to  the  summit  at  an  angle  of  about  fifty  degrees. 
In  this  gigantic  barrier  there  is  a  break,  with  perpendicular  sides, 
wide  in  front  and  narrowing  backward  to  about  tliree  hundred 
yards.  Toward  the  back  of  this  opening  is  a  ledge  of  rock,  with 
a  precipice  in  front  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  which  almost 
completely  blocks  it  up ;  leaving  only  a  ravine  on  each  side,  in 
some  places  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  wide.  On  the 
summit  of  this  ledge  stands  the  convent ;  and  in  front  of  it  along 
the  foot  of  the  clifi^  are  the  straggling  houses  of  the  little  village 
of  Ma'lula.  The  whole  rock  around  the  convent,  and  the  preci- 
pices around  the  village,  are  completely  filled  with  artificial  caves. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  at  first  intended  for  tombs,  but  at  a  later 
period  they  were  evidently  inhabited ;  and,  from  their  extent  and 
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proximity,  suites  of  comparatively  spacious  rooms  were  formed, 
by  opening  doors  of  communication.  I  had  heard  much  of  these 
sepulchral  caves,  but  without  personal  inspection  I  could  have 
formed  no  adequate  idea  of  their  number  and  character.  The 
whole  clifis  and  slopes  around  are  Uke  honey-combs.  In  one  of 
these  caves  we  found  a  wine-press  in  full  operation.  The  wine 
made  here  under  the  superintendance  of  the  monks  is  deemed 
the  best  in  Antilebanon. 

The  convent  belongs  to  the  Greek  Catholic  church,  and  for* 
merly  contained  some  very  ancient  and  curious  S3nriac  mann* 
scripts,  now  in  Damascus.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  ravine  below,  is  another  convent  dedicated  to  Saint 
Thakla.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  and  Chris* 
tians,  all  of  whom  use  the  Syriac  language  among  themselves ; 
they  also  understand  Arabic. 

As  I  was  anxious  to  obtain  a  wider  view  than  that  commanded 
from  the  roof  of  the  convent,  I  proposed  a  walk  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain  on  the  east  of  the  village.  My  companions 
readily  agreed,  and  off  we  went  Passing  round  the  narrow 
ravine,  and  crossing  the  Uttle  stream  that  runs  down  through  it, 
we  commenced  the  ascent  Never  was  I  so  much  deceived  in 
any  calculation  of  distance.  The  crest  did  not  seem  more  than 
seven  or  eight  minutes  off;  and  yet  it  was  not  till  after  half  an 
hour's  hard  climbing,  up  the  naked  smooth  rock,  that  we  reached 
it  Our  toil  was  well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  view  we  now 
obtained  of  the  whole  country.  We  could  from  this  point  dis- 
tinctly trace  the  great  features  of  this  part  of  the  Antilebanon 
range.  We  had  reached  the  loftiest  of  those  gigantic  terraces, 
which  form  the  eastern  slopes  of  these  mountains.  This  upper 
terrace  is  the  broadest  of  them  all.  From  the  spot  where  we 
stood  on  its  southern  or  south-eastern  brow  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  behind  it,  we  estimated  at  two  hours.  This  latter 
range,  which  bounds  it  on  the  north-west,  is  the  main  chain  of 
Antilebanon.  It  runs  along  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  of 
Zebed&ny,  past  Bldd&n  and  Ma'rabiin,  and  finally  sinks  down 
between  Hasya  and  Shemsin.  This  ridge  is  of  great  breadth, 
and  heis  an  average  height  of  about  6000  feet  The  great  pla- 
teau, that  stretches  along  at  its  base,  is  comparatively  level, 
though  here  and  there  intersected  by  deep  valleys  and  water- 
courses. The  soil,  so  far  as  I  saw  it,  is  stony,  but  not  barren. 
There  aire  few  springs  of  water,  and  it  is  coosequ^atly  parched 
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and  burned  up  by  the  summer  sun.  Many  parts  of  it  are  culti* 
vated»  and  partii^ularly  a  lower  portion,  like  a  vast  basin,  behind 
Yabriid. 

The  ridge  on  which  we  now  stood  forms  the  supporting  wall 
of  this  upper  terrace.  The  summit  of  the  ridge  is  but  little  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  plain  itself.  This  correspondence 
in  altitude,  however,  does  not  appear  at  first  sight ;  as  imme- 
diately behind  the  crest,  the  action  of  the  water  forcing  its  way 
through  the  openygs  into  the  plain  below,  has  in  the  course  of 
ages  worn  out  a  series  of  basins ;  and  in  traversing  these  the 
traveller  seems  to  be  now  passing  through  defiles,  and  ndW  clam- 
bering over  intervening  hills.  It  is  only  when  a  commanding 
position  is  gained,  and  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  panorama, 
that  the  general  features  are  perceived,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
their  construction  strikes  the  beholder.  The. several  ridges, 
which  constitute  the  eastern  slopes  of  these  ;nountains,  then 
appear  as  the  crests  of  so  many  broad  waves  driven  before  a 
storm,  graceful  in  form  and  gentle  in  curve,  as  seen  to  the  lee- 
ward, but  bold,  frowning  and  broken  as  we  meet  them. 

This  second  great  chain  begins  at  the  valley  of  Helb6n,  just 
above  the  fountain.  Its  course  is  nearly  north-east  by  east,  with 
a  slight  curve  to  the  north.  It  passes  to  the  west  of  the  village 
of  RenkC^;  and  is  intersected,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  wild 
pass  SX  Jubb  '  Adln,  by  the  two  others  referred  to  above,  and  by 
a  fourth  at  Yabr^d.  At  this  last  place  it  sweeps  round  to  the 
northward,  and  joins  the  central  chain.  A  low  branch  shoots 
out  from  it  at  Yabrdd,  and  sinks  down  between  that  village  and 
Nebk. 

Another  ridge  takes  its  rise  at  the  fountain  of  Helbdn,  runs 
along  nearly  parallel  to  the  former  to  Saidan&ya,  and  terminates 
as  above  described. 

A  third  general  ridge  begins  at  Menln.  South-west  of  this 
village  it  may  be  traced  in  a  broken  line  towards  'Ain  es-S&heb, 
at  the  lower  part  of  Wady  Helbdn.  It  runs  north-east,  parallel 
to  the  others,  dividing  the  plain  of  Saidanftya  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Sahra,  and  decreases  gradually  in  altitude  till  it  ter* 
minates  suddenly  about  an  hour  S.  W.  by  W.  of  the  village 
Kutaifeh  in  the  plain  of  JerOd.  To  the  north-\Cest  of  this  point 
is  an  open  space  more  than  half  an  hour  in  breadth ;  and  here 
the  plain  of  Saidan&ya  meets  that  of  JerOd.  The  former,  how- 
ever, is  much  higher  than  the  latter,  and  there  is  undulating/ 
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broken  ground  between  them.  This  opening  extends  to  the 
end  of  another  mnge  of  hills,  which  rises  at  a  point  one  hour 
from  Kutaifeh  N.  15  W.  and  runs  N.  E.  by  E.  curving  to  the 
north.  It  forms  the  boundary  between  the  plains  of  Yabriid  (a 
continuation  of  that  of  Saidan^a)  and  Jerfid.  This  chain  is 
different  in  appearance  from  the  former ;  it  is  loftier,  with  sloping 
sides  and  without  the  crest-like  summit. 

The  fourth  general  ridge  is  the  range  of  the  Salahlyeh  hills. 
It  runs  north-east  in  a  curved  hue  to  Jebel  Tin^eh.  It  is  much 
lower  than  any  of  the  others,  but  has  two  lofty  peaks.  One  is 
behind  d^hiyeh  and  overk)oking  Damascus,  which  has  an  ele- 
vation of  1389  feet  above  the  city,  or  about  3489  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  other,  Jebel  Tinlyeh,  is  still  higher.  At  the  latter 
peak  this  range  divides  into  two  distinct  chains  enclosing  be- 
tween them  a  small  plain,  which  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 
One  of  these  branches  forms  the  south-eastern  boundary  of  the 
plain  of  Jerdd,  and  the  other  turning  nearly  due  east  bounds  the 
plain  of  Damascus  on  the  north,  and  then  stretches  along  the 
border  of  the  desert  to  Palmyra.  • 

From  this  commanding  spot  I  roughly  sketched,  as  is  my  cus- 
tom»  the  leading  features  of  the  country,  the  lines  of  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  relative  positions  of  villages.  I  also  took  bear- 
ings of  all  the  villages  in  sight,  and  such  other  places  as  I  wished 
to  lay  down  with  accuracy  on  the  map.  I  fear  these  minute 
details  of  mountains,  vales  and  villages  will  not  be  easily  com- 
prehended without  the  aid  of  a  map.  To  the  general  reader  I 
cannot  recommend  one.  I  know  of  none ;  and  I  believe  there 
is  none,  in  which  there  is  any  true  delineation  of  this  section  of 
country. 

The  view  we  now  enjoyed  was  one  of  great  interest,  and  in 
some  places  of  grandeur ;  but  as  a  whole  it  was  desolate  and 
barren.  The  only  green  spots  that  met  our  view  were,  a  small 
section  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  which  could  be  seen  over  the 
white  intervening  hills ;  and  a  narrow  strip  at  our  feet  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  that  forces  its  way  through  the  chasm  at 
Maliila.  We  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  fearful  precipice ;  the  naked 
rock  in  front  sinking  down  perpendicularly  many  hundred  feet 

Having  finished  ornr  observations,  we  descended  as  we  came 
up.  We  bade  farewell  to  our  hospitable  host,  and  rode  off  at 
ten  o'clock.  We  followed  a  road  up  the  side  of  the  basin  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north,  and  in  half  an  hour  reached  the  plain 
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abore.  We  spent  a  few  minutes  in  looking  over  it,  and  endeav 
oring  to  ascertain  the  position  of  two  villages ;  but  in  this  last 
were  nnsuccessful.  We  now  turned  N.  E.  and  travelling  over 
undulating  ground  reached,  at  10.56,  a  shallow  Wady,  in  which 
we  saw,  a  few  minutes  on  our  right,  the  village  bf  Bukha*.  This 
village,  with  Ma'lilla  and  'Ain  et-Tlneh  near  it,  are  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  places  where  the  ancient  Syriac  language  is  still 
spoken.  It  is  used  by  all  sects,  Mushms  as  well  as  Christians ; 
but  all  the  people  likewise  know  Arabic. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  having  surmounted  a  rising  ground  beyond 
the  little  Wady,  we  had  below  us,  and  stretching  a\\^y  far  before 
us,  a  plain  almost  perfectly  level ;  not  of  great  breadth  near  the 
spot  where  we  stood,  but  widening  as  it  advanced.  This  plain 
is  depressed  below  the  surftice  of  the  plateau  about  200  feet. 
Along  the  south-east  side  mns  the  bare  ridge  of  naked  rock 
sloping  upward  to  the  crest,  t^s  described  above.  From  this  spot, 
too,  we  could  see  through  the  gorge  the  fine  village  of  Yabrfid, 
surrounded  by  its  gardens  and  orchards.     It  bore  N.  50  E. 

Our  road  ran  over  the  plain,  neai"  the  foot  of  the  hills.  There 
was  nothing  here  to  interest,  or  please  the  eye.  The  soil  is  bet- 
ter than  in  the  plateau  above,  and  large  tracts  are  cultivated. 
We  could  see  here  and  there  in  the  distance  the  husbandman 
with  his  yoke  of  oxen,  turning  up  the  soil,  and  preparing  it  for 
the  seed.  A  smart  ride  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  brought  us  to  the 
small  village  of  R&s  el-*Ain,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yabrfid  pass. 
In  the  village  we  saw  a  few  hewn  stones  and  some  fragments 
.  of  large  columns ;  but  no  other  remains  of  antiquity.  Beside  it 
is  a  fine  fountain,  shaded  by  a  beautiful  weeping  willow.  The 
waters  are  led  ovfer  the  neighboring  gardens  and  vineyards, 
which  they  cover  with  verdure.  Turning  from  this  village,  we 
passed  on  toward  the  ravine.  It  is  not  so  narrow  or  so  gmnd  as 
that  of  Ma'lClIa,  but  it  is  more  picturesque..  The  dense  foliage 
of  the  trees  relieves  the  stem  grandeur  of  the  white  cliffs,  while 
the  luxuriant  vineyards,  intersected  by  little  canals  and  rivulets, 
give  a  softness  to  the  scene. 

We  observed  as  we  rode  along  a  few  caves  in  the  face  of  the 
precipices  above  us.  In  one  of  these,  high  up,  I  saw  a  basket 
suspended  to  the  roof;  and  was  still  more  surprised  when  a  female 
form  appeared  at  the  entrance.  This  was  the  house  of  the  "  Na- 
tthr,"  or  keeper  of  the  vineyards.  Five  minutes  below  Rsls  el- 
^Ain  we  came  to  another  fountain  called  Neba'  Yabrfid.    The 
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water  springs  up  and  forms  a  miniature  lake,  clear  as  crystal,  at 
the  foot  of  the  northern  cliff.  A  lovely  plat  of  green  turf  stretches 
along  its  hank.  This  was  too  sweet  a  spot  to  be  passed  by  weary, 
hungry  and  thirsty  travellers.  Our  morning's  walk  and  midday's 
ride  had  whetted/our  appetites.  So  picketing  our  horses,  lunch 
was  spread,  and  water  served  from  the  fountain,  cool  and  refresh- 
ing. The  friendly  Nalur  brought  some  bunches  of  fine  looking 
grapes;  but  we  found  them  still  sour  and  impalatable.  The 
ground  and  air  are  cold  here,  he  said,  and  the  grapes  are  long  in 
ripening. 

We  left  this  lovely  spot  at  1.25,  and  rode  through  the  glen  to 
Yabrfld  As  we  advanced,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  lofty 
oonical  hill,  white  as  snow  from  base  to  sunmiit  Eijiing  li^ 
regular  as  a  pyramid  over  the  fohage  of  the  intervening  gardens, 
it  had  a  most  singular  appearance.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearly  five 
hundred  feet  high ;  and  its  sides  axe  smooth'  as  if  dressed  by 
human  hands.  It  is  of  chalky  rock,  and  resembles  some  of  those 
along  the  Barada,  near  Damascus,  but  is  much  whiter.  It  is 
completely  isolated,  and  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  main  chain. 

As  we  approached  the  village  we  saw  a  number  of  men  en* 
gaged  in  digging  the  madder  roots ;  an  operation  of  much  labor, 
as  they  have  to  excavate  to  the  depth  of  some  five  feet  They 
first  saturate  the  soil  with  water,  and  then  while  it  is  moist  they 
dig.  At  1.48  we  entered  the  village.  As  we  rode  through  the 
streets  our  attention  was  first  attracted  by  a  square  building  in 
every  respect  resembling  that  at  Saidan&ya.  Being  guided  to 
the  church,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the  beauty  and  solidity  of 
its  wajls.  They  must  be  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Boman  rule  in 
Syria.  The  stones,  too,  were  still  more  ancient ;  for  in  many  of 
them  is  seen  the  Phenician  bevel  In  the  walls  of  private 
houses,  in  the  mosk,  and  about  the  streets  and  lanes,  are  also 
broken  columns,  and  large  hewn  stones  in  profusion;  bearing 
testimony  to  the  pristine  importance  of  the  place.  The  situation 
is  such  as  would  in  any  age  naturally  draw  toward  it  a  conside* 
rable  population.  It  is  built  in  a  level  plain  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  MalQla  range  of  mountains,  at  the  place  where  it  turns 
northward.  The  water  which  suppUes  it,  and  spreads  luxuriant 
vegetation  over  the  gardens  and  fields  aroundi  flows  from  two 
sublime  glens  in  the  neighboring  hills.  One  of  these  is  that  we 
came  through;  the  other  is  further  to  the  north«>east    The  peo« 
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pie  are  robust  and  healthy  in  appearance.  They  have  a  fresh- 
ness in  their  conntenance,  and  an  elEisticity  in  their  bodies,  that 
are  the  sure  indications  of  pore  air.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as 
if  the  only  disease  known  were  opthalmia,  which  is  occasioned 
no  doubt  by  the  dazzHng  whiteness  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  is  here  a  large  number  of  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Syrian  Catholic  church.  The  church  is  a  large  building,  and  the 
lesidence  of  the  bishop  beside  it  is  extensive  and  handsome. 

Yabrdd  is  a  place  of  consideip^ble  antiquity.  It  was  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church.  The  name 
Jabntda  is  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Councils  of  both  Nice  and 
Chalcedon.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy.  It  sometimes 
was  ranked  nnder  Damasoas ;  and  at  other  times  nnder  the  me* 
tiopolitan  city  Edessa.^ 

We  left  Yabriid  at  2.10,  and  took  the  road  along  the  base  of 
the  white  hill  in  a  direction  about  S.  19  E.  In  half  an  hour  we 
reached  the  top  of  a  broad  swell  that  here  crossed  the  plain 
diagonally,  striking  out  eastward  from  the  Ma*liUa  range.  We 
descended  from  this  into  a  fertile  vale,  and  on  the  rising' ground, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  saw  the  village  of  KOstfiL  At  3.8  we 
reached  this  place.  KQstQl  is  on  the  great  Aleppo  road,  which 
runs  from  this  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  Nebk.  It  is  situated 
towards  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  plain  of  Yabrfid,  which,  as 
above  stated,  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Saidan&ya ;  and  is  near 
the  foot  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  separates  this  plain  from 
the  plain  of  Jerdd.  The  country  between  this  and  Nebk  is  per- 
fectly flat ;  and  the  latter  place  is  seen  in  the  distance  bearing 
N.  32^  K  KtistQl  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  as  a  district  '*  which 
borders  on  Lebanon  and  lies  between  Hums  and  Damascus." 
The  name  suggests  the  Latin  CasteUum,  An  ancient  castle 
may  have  once  stood  here  to  protect  the  caravan  road.  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  large  old  Khiln.  The 
viUage  consists  of  about  thirty  houses  built  round  the  caravan- 
sary, a  large  structure  resembling  those  found  along  the  leading 
Toads  in  every  part  of  Syria.  There  is  a  "  Kastel"  put  down  on 
the  map  of  Berghaus ;  but  it  is  there  N.  by  £.  of  Yabrild,  instead 
of  S.  by  E.  In  fact  this  whole  region  in  Berghaus's  map  is  a 
mere  fancy  sketch.  A  r^nge  of  mountains  is  made  to  run  be- 
tween Yabrdd  and  the  Aleppo  road,  whereas  the  whole  is  a 
perfect  plain. 

1  Belandi  Palestina,  p.  217. 
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We  were  on  horseback  a^^ain  at  3.15,  and  pmnaed  our  jonmcy 
at  a  quick  pace  toward  the  80Uth*west  along  the  caravan  road. 
The  ground  is  undulating;  and  the  road  follows  a  serpentine 
course  between  little  swelling  hills  and  by  the  sides  of  water* 
course^,  now  dry.  It  is  only  occasionally  the  traveller  can  get  a 
peep  at  the  plain  around.  This  is  not  a  great  loss,  however,  for 
a  more  dreary  and  barren  tract  could  scarce  be  imagined.  There 
are  no  trees ;  there  is  no  verdure ;  there  is  nothing  to  attract  the 
eye  but  the  blasted  gravelly  soil,  and  the  white  mountain-sides 
beyond,  and  the  unvarying  blue  sky  above.  The  bold  difis  that 
Crown  the  ridges  we^ward,  form  the  only  features  of  the  land* 
scape ;  all  the  rest  is  bare  and  monotonous.  Nor  is  there  any* 
thing  to  mark  your  progress  as  you  urge  your  steed  onward,  save 
the  half-ruined  weUs,  excavated  by  a  more  provident  generatioOt 
to  collect  a  little  water  during  the  winter  rains,  that  the  weary 
traveller  might  have  wherewith  to  refresh  his  parched  lips  during 
the  long  summer  drought 

Having  turned  to  the  left  a  little,  and  entered  a  narrow  defile» 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain-range,  we  reached  at  six 
o'clock  a  ruined  Khka,  Five  minutes  before  reaching  it,  we 
observed  on  our  right  the  road  that  comes  from  Ma'lula,  through 
'Ain  et-Ilneh.  We  were  now  at  the  western  end  of  the  fine 
pass  that  completely  intersects  these  mountains,  and  through 
which  the  stream  from  Ma'lCQa,  in  winter,  forces  its  way  to  the 
plain  of  Jerdd.  We  continued  our  journey  by  the  dim  light  of 
the  moon.  The  rocks  and  precipices  above  and  around  assumed 
a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  as  the  silvery  moonlight  fell  upon 
thenL  I  observed  that,  soon  afler  entering  the  ravine,  the  road 
is  hewn  out  in  the  rock  along  the  mountain-side  on  the  right,  to 
avoid  the  bed  of  a  stream  which,  though  now  quite  dry,  must  in 
winter  be  an  angry  torrent ;  as  it  is  the  only  outlet  for  the  sur- 
plus waters  of  the  basin  at  Ma'lula,  and  of  the  intervening  plain. 
From  this  it  descends  into  a  wider  valley,  with  steep,  wooded 
sides.  In  forty  minutes  from  the  Kh&n  we  emerged  from  the 
pass  into  the  fine  plain  of  Jeriid.  A  deserted  KhM  stands  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  this  side.  In  thirty-five  minutes 
more  we  reached  Kutaifeh. 

It  was  now  late,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  place 
for  ourselves  and  horses.  We  at  last  succeeded  in  rousing  a 
family ;  and  having  secured,  in  separate  stables,  our  unruly  ani* 
mals,  whose  fierce  spirits  a  few  hours  ride  had  not  tamed,  we 
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spread  oar  beds  'on  the  floor  of  a  clean  apartment  J)mner  soon 
appeared,  and  with  it  oar  venerable  host,  who  had  no  doabt 
scented  the  good  things.  Sugar,  he  said,  was  good  for  the  coUc, 
with  which  he  had  been  sadly  troabled  for  some  time  past. 
This  was  quite  a  new  remedy  to  as ;  bat,  as  our  servant  had 
just  opened  a  little  case  of  the  coveted  article,  we  indalged  the 
old  man's  longings.        ' 

October  2lst.  Before  the  first  3treak  of  light  had  appeared  on 
the  eastern  horizon,  we  were  up  and  had  commenced  our  frugal 
morning  meal  As  we  had  expressed  our  intention  of  going  to 
Maksiira;  we  were  now  endeavoring  to  bargain  for  a  guide. 
Many  a  fear  was  expressed  as  to  oar  safety ;  ^nd  many  a  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  Arabs  would  allow  us  to  pass,  at  least  with 
each  comfortable  clothing.  We  were  assured' a  strong  guard  of 
villagers  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  After  much  talk  and 
no  little  noise,  we  succeeded  in  persuading  the  son  of  our  host 
to  accompany  us.  Before  starting,  however,  I  wished  to  take 
some  bearings,  and  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  but  my 
object  being  known  I  was  invited  by  our  new  guide  to  ascend 
the  minaret  connected  with  the  mosk.  Considerably  surprised 
at  such  an  invitation  from  a  Muslim,  I  readily  and  gladly  followed 
him.  On  oar  way  up,  we  met  the  Mu'ezzin ;  he  had  just  been 
summoning  the  faithful  to  morning  prayer.  I  had  to  wait  some 
time  ere  the  sun's  rays  revealed  the  objects  I  wished  to  see.  I 
then  sketched  the  features  of  the  great  plain,  and  the  mountain 
ranges  in  sight ;  and  took  several  important  bearings. 

Abont  two  hours  distant,  S.  56  W,,  rose  the  lofty  sunamit  of 
Jebel  Tintyeh.  A  little  to  the  right  of  it  was  the  termination  of 
the  Menln  range,  which  we  had  crossed  in  going  to  Saidan&ya. 
To  the  right  of  this  again  I  could  look  over  the  plain  of  Saida- 
.  n&ya  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Shurabin.  There  commences  the 
ridge  of  lofty  hills  that  separates  the  plain  of  Jeriid  from  that  of 
Yabrtid.  These  hills  attain  their  greatest  altitude  about  an  hoar 
and  a  half  from  their  commencement,  and  then  gradually  decrease 
as  they  advance.  The  line  of  the  Aleppo  road,  and  entrance  of 
the  pass,  through  which  we  came  last  night,  bears  due  north. 
Away  eastward  runs  the  broad  plain  of  Jeriid.  It  is  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  wide  at  this  place,  but  increases  as  it  advances. 
It  has  a  level  surface,  and  a  fertile  soil  as  far  as  '  Atny ;  bnt  be* 
yond  that  it  is  barren  and  stony.  Two  long  subterranean  aque- 
ducts,  one  near  the  base  of  the  north-eastern  hills,  and  the  other 
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between  I^u'addamlyeh  and  Jerfid,  collect  water  for  irrigation. 
Nearly  five  hours  distant,  N.  60  E.,  I  could  distinctly  see  the 
beginning  of  the  mountain-chain  thai  there  divides  the  plain, 
and  runs  unbroken  to  the  south  of  Kuryetein,  and  from  thence 
to  Palmyra.  In  my  journey  to  the  latter  city,  about  a  year  and 
a  half  before,  I  went  on  the  south  side  of  this  range  to  near  its 
termination,  and  then  crossed  over  to  the  northern  side,  about  four 
hours  from  Palmyra.  On  my  return,  I  kept  on  the  northern  side 
the  whole  way,  along  the  vast  and  dreary  plain  to  Kuryetein, 
and  thence  to  'Atny  and  Jer^d.  Jer(id  beaxs  from  Kutaifeh 
N.  64  E.,  distant  two  and  a  half  hours  with  camels.  Beyond  it 
is  an  extensive  salt  marsh,  like  a  httle  lake.  Mu'addamiyeh 
bears  N.  82  E.,  distant  forty  minutes  with  camels.  Ruhaibeh 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  N.  89  E.,  distant  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

The  Palmyra  road  leaves  that  to  Aleppo,  at  Kutaifeh;  from 
this  village  to  Damascus  they  are  united,  and  cross  the  Salahiyeh 
range  of  hills  near  the  eastern  side  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  The  dis- 
tance is  5^  hours.  Tlie  country  we  haul  passed  through  so  far, 
has  been  visited,  though  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  accurately  or 
fully  described.  Dr.  EH  Smith  appears  to  have  followed  nearly 
the  same  route  pursued  by  us  from  bamascus  to  Yabjriid.^  The 
note  by  Tanniis  there  given,  to  the  effect  that,  "  The  country 
from  Tell  and  Menln  to  the  environs  of  Hums,  is  not  susceptible 
of  cultivation,"  is  not  altogether  accurate.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  barren ;  but  still,  as  I  have  stated 
above,  large  tracts  of  the  plains  between 'Tell  and  Yabriid  might 
be  cultivated  with  profit ;  and  in  many  places  the  soil  is  good 
and  fertile.  At  a  little  distance,  the  whole  region  looks  hke  a 
parched  desert,  especially  when  seen  towfurd  the  close  of  sum- 
mer; but  when  more  closely  examined,  we  perceive  a  light 
though  stony  soil,  sufficient,  when  watered  by  the  rains  of  win- 
ter, to  yield  a  crop  of  wheat.  The  country  is  in  most  places  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  the  fig.  Here,  as  at 
HelbCn,  I  observed  a  small  while  grape,  greatly  resembling  some 
of  those  grown  on  the  bauks  of  tlic  Rliine.  The  wines  made  in 
the  district  are  esteemed  among  the  best  in  Syria. 

We  lefl  Kutaifeh  at  7.20,  and  crossed  the  plain  in  a  direction 
due  south.  We  were  here  cnteriug  on  new  groimd.  No  travel- 
ler had  ever  traversed  the  mountains  now  before  us,  or  visited  the 

1  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  III.  Appendix,  p.  171. 
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village  beyond.  In  twenty-five  minutes  we  reached  the  foot  of 
the  hills,  and  entered  a  httle  Wady  up  which  we  wound  our  way 
to  the  summit,  turning  a  little  to  the  right  At  8.3  we  were  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge.  We  now  observed  how  this  chain  divides ; 
one  branch  turning  eastward,  and  the  other,  on  which  we  stood, 
north-east  by  east  Descending  five  minutes  to  a  shallow  Wady 
between  the  ridges,  we  turned  down  it  N.  62  E.,  and  then  grad- 
ually swept  round  the  base  of  a  hill  towaid  the  east  At  8.30 
we  had.  passed  this  hill  and  entered  another  Wady,  running 
nearly  parallel  to  the  former.  Down  this  we  rode,  in  the  bed  of 
a  winter  torrent,  to  the  side  of  a  little  undulating  plain,  which 
seems  completely  encompassed  with  mountains.  It  is  almost 
wholly  barren,  like  the  hillsides  around.  It  has  no  fountains, 
and  afibrds  but  scanty  fare  to  the  flocks  of  goats  we  saw  scat* 
tered  over  it  On  a  rock  beside  our  path  I  observed  a  bush  of 
the  Caper  tree.  It  has  long  shoots  something  similar  to  the 
vine,  but  covered  with  thorns.  This  is  the  only  one  I  saw  in 
Antilebanon.     They  are,  however,  common  in  Lebanon. 

At  nine  o'clock,  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  range  of  lofty  hills, 
running  here  at  nearly  right  angles  to  our  course.  Our  road  now 
turned  along  its  base  nearl^^due  south,  and  ran  along  in  the  hot* 
tom  of  a  valley.  Here  we  struck  the  direct  road  from  Damascus 
to  Ruhaibeh.  At  9.8  we  reached  a  small  fountain  of  brackislk 
water.  The  valley  now  becomes  wilder  and  if  possible  more 
desolate,  having  steep  and  rocky  banks  of  white  limestone. 
We  followed  it  in  its  winding  course  till  we  entered  the  plain 
of  Danmscns  at  9.45.*  From  this  point  the  plain  seems  of  vast 
extent;  extending  westward  to  the  base  of  Hermon,  south-west 
to  Mftni'a,  and  southward  to  Jebel  Hauran ;  while  on  the  east 
it  is  shut  in  by  the  graceful  group  of  the  TeMl  or  Jebel  Agh&r. 
It  appears  from  this  place  to  be  completely  encircled  by  moun- 
tains. 

Our  guide  manifested  considerable  anxiety  as  we  approached 
the  plaiil.  He  seized  his  musket  with  a  firmer  grasp,  drew  his 
girdle  tighter,  and  otheWise  arranged  his  dress,  "  girding  up  his 
raiment,"  as  if  preparing  for  action.  Many  a  strange  and  excit- 
ing tale  did  he  relate,  too,  of  the  encounters  of  his  people  with 
the  Arabs,  of  his  own  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  of  the  danger  he 
now  ran  on  this  account,  should  the  enenues  of  his  people  meet 
him.  As  we  rode  along,  therefore,  we  kept  a  sharp  lookout. 
We  knew  ourselves  that  we  were  on  the  borders  of  civilization, 
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if  not  beyond  them ;  and  that  if  we  encountered  the  Bedawlns 
we  had  a  fair  chance  to  be  plundered.  As  we  surmounted  the 
■  last  spur  of  the  mountain  we  looked  anxiously  over  the  broad 
level  expanse  lying  before  us ;  but  we  sought  in  vain  for  the 
black  tent,  or  the  wide-spreading  flock,  or  the  roving  cavaliers. 
There  was  the  ploughman  with  his  oxen,  and  the  village  shep- 
herd with  his  few  goats,  and  the  peasant  with  his  hoe,  all  peace- 
fully  following  their  Several  avocations.  Our  guide  vras  pleased, 
and  we  were  disappointed,  perhaps  agreeably.  No-  matter. 
Maksura  was  now  before  us,  the  road  straight,  and  the  way  clear. 
We  paid  oflT  our  guide,  and  he  returned  in  peace ;  while  we  set 
forward  at  a  brisk  pace  to  the  village. 

Our  road  was  now  south-east,  over  a  flat  and  fertile  plain. 
On  our  left,  as  we  advanced,  the  mountains  receded,  and  de- 
creased in  altitude.  A  Wady  of  some  breadth  completely  inter- 
sects the  whole  range ;  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  mountains  rise 
up  again  with  a  gradual  slope.     At  10.20  we  reached  Maksdra. 

Our  attention,  as  we  approached  this  place,  had  been  for  some 
time  drawn  to  a  large  and  heavy  building,  rising  high  above  the 
flat  roofs  of  the  village  houses ;  and  which,  from  its  position  on 
the  summit  of  a  gentle  eminence#is  a  conspicuous  object  for 
many  miles  around.  To  this  we  at  once  directed  our  horses ; 
•and  on  reaching  it  were  no  little  astonished  at  the  size,  beauty 
and  completeness  of  the  structure.  It  is  a  temple  of  Corinthian 
architecture,  oblong  in  form,  and  having  a  large  door  at  both  east 
and  west  end.  At  each  end  are  pilasters  supporting  a  rich  entab- 
lature and  pediment  A  deep  cornice  was  carried  round  the 
whole  exterior  of  the  building,  supported  by  pilasters  at  the 
angles  and  along  the  sides.  The  lofly  arched  doorways  admit 
to  small  vestibules ;  and  from  these  doors  open  to  the  body  of  the 
building.  These  doorways  being  all  in  a  hne,  there  waar  thus  a 
clear  passage  through  the  temple  from  east  to  west.  The  inte- 
rior IS  nearly  square ;  on  each  side  are  three  pilasters,  and  a  very 
rich  cornice  runs  round  the  whole.  The  walls  are  almost  per- 
fect, though  they  have  been  disfigured  by  an  attempt  to  convert 
it  into  a  fortification.  With  the  exception  of  the  temples  at 
Ba'albek  and  Palmyra,  I  have  seen  none  in  this  country  in  such 
good  preservation ;  and  there  are  few  that  could  be  compared 
with  it  for  beauty  of  design,  though  the  architecture  is  not  in  the 
best  style. 

On  the  west  end,  near  the  north-east  comer,  about  ten  feet 
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jjAfi  in  very  large  characters*  but  the  remainder  much  smaller. 
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¥N0  YnSPBBPM 

Tjiio  yTb 

From  the  top  of  the  temple,  to  which  I  ascended  by  a  stair- 
case at  the  soath-east  angle,  I  had  a  commanding  view  of  the 
vast  plain.  In  the  distance,  south  by  east,  I  saw  three  lai^e* 
looking  buildings,  called  the  Ditira,  the  "convents**  I  was 
informed  they  were  large  castles,  but  could  not  get  any  minute 
description  of  them.  The  people  informed  me  that  they  lie 
between  the  lakes  and  the  group  of  hills  to  the  east,  called  the 
TelluL  This,  from  their  position,  I  deemed  correct;  and  it 
afterwards  proved  to  be  so.  At  the  distance  of  about  an  hour 
south-east  I  saw  a  small  ruined  building,  apparently  a  tower ; 
and  perhaps  intended  'as  a  watch  tower,  as  well  as  to  guard  a 
stream  of  water  that  flows  past  it  A  broad  Wady  divides  the 
mountain  ridges  opposite  to  Maksura,  running  up  due  north  into 
the  plain  of  Jerud  at  Ruhaibeh;  and  down  this,  from  a  fountain 
at  the  latter  village,  flows  a  fine  stream,  which  passes  through 
Maksdra  and  waters  the  plain  beyond.  It  is  called  Nahr  el- 
Mukubrit,  the  Sulphurous  River.  The  water,  however,  is  sweet 
imd  good.  This  is  an  important  stream ;  and,  if  the  water  were 
properly  managed,  would  irrigate  a  large  extent  of  the  plain. 
During  winter  it  falls  into  the  Bahret  esh-Shurkiyeh. 

We  were  informed,  just  as  we  were  about  to  mount  our  horsed 
that  ruins  of  an  extensive  city  lay  about  half  an  hour  eastward 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert  It  was  now  past  noon,  and  we  had 
a  long  journey  before  us ;  but  still  we  did  not  wish  to  leave  such 
a  place  unexplored.     So,  accompanied  by  the  Sheikh  and  a 
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number  of  the  villagers,  we  set  off  As  we  left  the  gardens,  in 
which  are  good  vineyards,  we  observed  a  number  of  large  saroo* 
phagi  of  white  limestone,  and  likewise  many  sepulchral  caves, 
hewn  out  in  the  conglomerate  rock  of  the  plain.  In  twenty-two 
minutes  we  came  to  a  subterranean  canal,  which  brings  a  fine 
stream  from  the  base  of  the  lofty  mountains  on  the  left,  called 
Jebel  el-Kaus,  or  Jebel  Abn  el-Kaus.  A  few  hundred' yards  on 
our  right,  the  water  flows  out  over  the  siurface,  and  part  of  it 
runs  past  the  tower  above  mentioned. 

Eight  minutes  afterward  we  reached  a  large  reservoir  filled 
with  pure  dehcious  water,  supplied  by  a  canal  similar  to  the 
former.  A  large  stream  flows  from  it  and  is  carried  in  little 
channels  over  the  fields.  Beside  this  reservoir  are  many  hewn 
stones.  Five  minutes  beyond  this  we  reached  the  commence* 
ment  of  extensive  ruins  extending  away  to  the  right  Ridit^ 
through  these  we  reached  in  ten  minutes  further  the  foundations 
of  a  large  and  strong  fortress,  or  citadel,  of  a  rectangular  form, 
about  three  hundred  yards  long  by  some  two  hufhdred  and  fifty 
broad.  In  the  centre  of  each  side  is  a  gate  with  flanking  towers ; 
and  there  were  heavy  towers  at  the  angles.  The  whole  is  now 
almost  completely  prostrate ;  but  the  immense  heaps  of  hewn 
stones  and  fragments  of  columns,  both  along  the  walls  and  within 
the  inclosure,  beaor  ample  testimony  to  its  former  importance. 
On  the  western  side  of  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  city,  covering  a 
space  more,  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  We  were 
told  that  another  stream  descends  from  the  mountains  a  httle 
ftirther  east,  and  that  there  is  a  JDrndUy  or  theatre,  near  it  We 
had  no  time  to  visit  them. 

For  these  ruins  we  could  get  no  other  name  than  Kkureibeh. 
The  reservoir  and  water  the  Sheikh  called  Durattyeh.  We 
could  see  no  inscriptions ;  but  our  search  was  not  at  all  minute, 
and  I  doubt  not  inscriptions  exist 

We  galloped  back  to  Maksdra,  feeling  sorry  we  had  no  time 
to  spend  among  the  ruins.  On  our  way  we  saw  on  our  left  a* 
large  and  deep  canal,  now  dry.  This,  we  were  informed,  is  the 
continuation  of  the  canal  called  Yeztd,  which  is  t^en  from  the 
Barada  near  H&my,  and  runs  through  Salahiyeh.  This,  however, 
is  not  correct  This  canal  is  the  continuation  of  a  great  subter- 
ranean aqueduct,  which  commences  near  the  village  of  Kossair, 
about  three  hours  north*east  of  Damascus.  That  great  work 
was  no  doubt  intended  to  supply  this  city  with  water. 
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We  left  Makfldra  at  3.10.  As  we  emerged  firom  tlie  village, 
we  met  a  small  party  of  Ambs,  splendidly  mounted.  They  were 
the  chiefs  of  a  neighboring  tribe  who  had  come  to  trade.  In  the 
gardens  around  the  village  we  saw  large  quantities  of  hewn 
stones  strewn  over  the  ground.  Our  road  was  now  like  an  ave- 
nue ;  and  led  across  a  plain  with  a  good  soil,  perfectly  flat,  but 
uncultivated.  Our  direction  was  a  few  points  south  of  west 
On  our  right,  at  the  distance  of  less  than  an  hour,  was  the  range 
of  naked  hills  that  here  bound  the  plain.  At  4.25  we  saw  an 
old  Khftn  at  the  foot  of  the  hills ;  and  below  it  the  last  of  the 
little  mounds  that  mfurk  the  openings  of  the  subterranean  aqne- 
duct  From  hence  eastward  it  flows  in  an  open  channel.  At 
5.40  we  reached  the  village  of  'Adrah,  and  forty  minutes  after, 
struck  the  Aleppo  road.  The  daylight  was  now  gone,  but  the 
road  was  good,  the  moon  bright,  and  nothing  to  fear.  So  we 
spurred  our  horses  toward  the  city.  At  6.48  we  passed  Kh&n 
Kossair;  at  7.30  we  had  Ddma  on  oigr  right;  and  at  9.15  we 
entered  B6b  Tfima. 

We  were*  thus  six  hours  and  five  minutes  from  Maksiira  to 
Damascus ;  and,  considering  the  pace  at  which  we  rode,  I  would 
estimate  the  distance  at  not  less  than  twenty-six  miles.  The 
Bahret  esh-Shurklyeh  was  some  distance  on  our  left  as  we  rode 
firom  MaksAra  to '  Adrah.  At  the  latter  village,  the  Nahr  Taura, 
a  branch  of  the  Baiada^  turns  south-east  and  flows  into  that  lake. 

« 

SuxximT  ov  IrnrxBABT. 

h.m. 
Got  19th.  Damascw 

Banefa         li>  Bdunu 

%MuAj%  8.S9  IMh.  Tabrftd  « 

*AkMiber     1.40  KOstttl       .6S 

TawAny         .58  Eataifeh    44)  —4.58 

Jubb  *Adln    .50  Slst.  Maksiira    3.0 

Maliila  .53  —  8.53  'Adra         2.30 

SOth.  Bukha'  .50  Damascus  3^5— 9X>» 

B*s  ePAin  1.30 
YabrAd         .30—8.50 
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ARTICLE    II. 

DBUIDI8M. 

By  Ber.  Edward  D.  Morris,  Aabum,  N.  Y. 

Most  of  those  errant  tribes  who  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  inhabited  the  northern  and  north-western  portions 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  were  distinguished  by  striking  simi- 
larities of  language,  of  institutions,  and  of  character.  Such 
resemblances  plainly  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  these  numerous 
tribes,  scattered  over  the  wide  regions  from  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  were  the  disparted  offshoots  of  some 
common  oriental  stock.  During  those  long  periods  which  lie 
beyond  the  limits  of  authentic  history,  they  probably  migrated  at 
intervals  from  the  sunny  lands  of  Central  Asia  to  the  pl^s  of  Ger- 
many and  Gaul ;  constantly  pressed  onward,  partly  by  necessity, 
and  partly  by  the  larger  hordes  which  followed  ^em,  till  at  last, 
they  found  their  devious  course  obstructed  by  the  waters  of  the 
western  ocean.  But,  through  all  their  long  and  frequent  wan- 
derings, and  in  spite  of  mutual  diversities  and  conflicts,  (tkej 
carefully  preserved  the  ppminent  peculiarities  of  that  conunon 
stock  from  which  they  sprang.  Their  numerous  dialects  are 
manifestly  the  kindred  scions  of  some  generic  root  Their  social 
and  civil  institutions  have  many  curious  and  striking  points  of 
similarity.  Their  religions  sentiments,  and  their  varied  modes  of 
worship)  appeac  like  fragments  of  some  ancestral  system,  such 
bA  may  in  some  past  age  have  flourished  along  the  banks  of  the 
Enphiutes  and  the  Indus. 

None  of  these  points  of  resemblance  is  more  obvious  or  more 
remarkable  than  Druidism.  From  that  period  in  which  the 
regions  of  Northern  Europe  were  first  subdued  by  Roman  power, 
to  that  in  which  the  advancing  influences  of  Christianity  had 
rooted  out  most  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Celtic  bar- 
barism, this  peculiar  institution  is  known  to  have  held  an  impor* 
tant  position,  and  wielded  a  commanding  influence,  among  neariy 
all  the  Indo-€rermanic  tribes.  As  a  social  system,  at  once  civil 
and  religious,  it  entered  into  all  departments  of  society ;  and  left 
its  distinct  impression  on  all  the  prominent  features  of  individual 
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and  national  life.  Druidism,  therefore,  becomes  an  interesting 
theme  of  research  and  of  contemplation,  in  reference  both  to  its 
distinctive  elements,  and  to  its  position  as  one  of  those  primary 
forces  whose  influences  sometimes  combined  and  sometimes 
antagonistic,  have  evolved  as  a  resulting  product  the  complex 
society  of  modem  Europe.  It  will  be  the  main  design  of  this  . 
Asticle,  to  bring  into  view  the  more  prominent  features  and  ele- 
ments of  this  peculiar  system;  and  to  define  the  nature  and 
extent  of  its  influence  over  those  unlettered  tribes  among  whom 
it  flourished. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  almost  every  nation,  at  some  early 
period  in  its  organic  growth,  has  had  within  itself  a  distinctive 
body  of  men,  who,  by  superior  wisdom  and  greater  sagacity,  have 
Attained  a  commanding  position  and  wielded  a  controlling  influ- 
«ice  in  the  various  departments  of  the  national  life.  The  potent 
agency  of  the  several  schools  of  Grecian  philosophy,  in  moulding 
the  character  and  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  Hellenic  tribes,  has 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  remark.  An  equally  potent  influ- 
ence was  exercised  at  an  earlier  period  by  that  powerful  priest- 
hood, who,  in  the  brighter  days  of  ancient  Egypt,  dwelt  at  Thebes 
and  Memphis.  Nor  are  such  phenomena  peculiar  to  ancient 
times.  The  priests  of  modem  Judea,  and  the  philosophers  of 
modem  China,  still  retain  a  similar  position.  Holding  in  their 
hands  the  keys  of  both  knowledge  and  religion,  and  standing  at 
the  sources  of  the  national  character,  they  are  fashioning  the 
ideas  and  coloring  the  destiny  of  the  uncounted  millions  who 
swarm  that  eastern  world.  The  influence  of  such  classes  as 
these,  varies  in  proportion  to  the^  stage  of  progress  at  which  tlie 
nation  has  arrived,  and  to  the  unfolding  of  individual  sagacity 
and  enterprise.  In  the  eariier  periods  of  national  development, 
when  knowledge  is  possessed  by  few,  and  physical  is  regarded  as 
superior  to  mental  power,  that  influence  is  extensive  and  control* 
'ling.  But,  as  knowledge  increases  and  is  more  genemlly  dif* 
fused,  and  men  begin  to  realize  the  superiority  of  intellectual 
over  bodily  force,  it  rapidly  declines  in  both  extent  and  potency, 
and  is  speedily  lost  in  .the  general  enhghtenment  and  growth. 

Precisely  such  a  body  of  men  were  the  ancient  DautDS.  They 
were  the  sole  possessors  of  whatever  learning  and  science  had 
found  their  way  into  those  northern  wilds.  They  were  the  sole 
makers  and  administmtors  of  law,  subordinate  to  the  royal  au- 
thorities.    They  were  the  only  teachers  of  both  wisdom  and 
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religion.  They,  therefore,  necessarily  occupied  a  commanding 
position  in  the  rude  tribes  among  whom  they  dwelt  No  body 
of  men,  ancient  or  modem,  ever  wielded  a  more  absolute  sway. 
They  controlled  the  movements  of  both  princes  and  people. 
They  incited  to  war,  or  persuaded  to  peace.  They  scattered  or 
withheld  instmction  at  pleasure.  They  were  the  only  guides, 
that  sought  to  conduct  the  faltering  traveller  through  the  vale  of 
life  to  a  distant  eternity. 

Before  proceeding  to  speak  more  minutely  of  the  Druidic 
order,  it  is  desirable  to  define  more  exactly  the  precise  limits 
within  which  their  influence  was  exercised.  Although  they 
were  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of  Northern  Europe,  they, 
nevertheless,  appear  to  have  flourished  mostly  in  certain  special 
districts.  The  region  of  Bretagne  and  the  northern  part  of 
Wales,  including  the  modem  isle  of  Anglesey,  seem  to  have 
been  the  grand  centres  of  their  power.  Here  were  the  resi- 
dences of  the  chief  men  of  tlie  order.  Here  were  esti|blished 
their  largest  schools,  and  their  most  spacious  temples.  Here 
were  gathered  together  the  most  leamed  and  discreet  of  their 
number,  whose  decrees,  prepared  in  council,  the  inferior  members 
of  the  order  were  bound  to  carry  into  execution.  Here  was 
found  all  the  learning,  that  could  be  obtained  from  internal  or 
from  foreign  sources.  In  these  strongholds,  the  order  were  able 
for  many  centuries  to  maintain  their  position  against  every  oppos- 
ing power.  Nor  was  it  till  these  seats  of  Druidic  empire  had 
been  overthrown  and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  axe  and  fire,  that 
the  influence  of  the  order  began  to  waver  and  decline. 

Bearing  tliis  fact  in  mind,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  proposed 
investigation.  There  are  three  directions  in  which  this  singular 
body  of  men  should  bo  considered :  as  nicn  of  learning,  on  whom 
devolved  the  entire  business  of  public  and  private  instruction ; 
as  a  pokiical  organization,  to  whom  was  committed  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  whether  civil  or  criminal;  and  as  religious 
tcacliers,  whose  culling  it  was  to  instruct  the  ignorant  multitudes 
in  tliose  solemn  relations  which  this  life  bears  to  anotlier  state 
of  being.  For  it  is  an  unquestionable  /act,  that  the  Druidic 
order  sustained  each  and  all  of  these-  relations  to  the  tribes 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  Secular  instruction  in  every  depart- 
ment was  given  by  them  alone.  The  forms  of  pubhc  law  were 
moulded  by  their  hands.  They  constituted  the  only  civil  tribu- 
jQal     They  had  the  management  of  all  rehgious  ceremonies; 
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and  from  them  came  the  only  light  that  shone  on  that  barbaric 
darkness. 

As  men  of  learwmg,  the  Druids  appear  to  have  been  widely 
known  and  greatly  revered.  Like  the  Romish  priesthood  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  they  held  within  their  grasp  all  the  learning  of  their 
times;  and  lent  their  scholarly  aid  even  to  men  of  the  most 
exalted  position.  To  them  came  all  the  youth  of  Northern 
Europe  for  training  and  instruction.  Even  the  sons  of  nobles 
and  monarchs  sat  at  their  feet,  in  order  to  be  initiated  into  their 
curious  mysteries.  These  they  often  bore  away  into  their  retired 
groves,  in  the  heart  of  which  their  schools  were  always  located ; 
where  they  trained  them,  sometimes  for  a  long  term  of  years,  in 
natural,  in  political,  and  in  religious  science.  The  instruction  in 
all  of  these  departments  was  always  oral,  and  genemlly  in  the 
form  of  triadic  verse.^  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that,  although  the 
order  were  unquestionably  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing, 
no  attempt  was  ever  piade  to  preserve  their  instructions  in  any 
connected  form.  Every  such  attempt  was  understood  among 
them  to  be  a  punishable  crime ;  so  anxious  were  they  to  preserve 
their  acquirements  within  their  own  limits,  and  thus  to  continue 
their  ascendancy  over  the  popular  mind. 

It  is  obvious,  that  much  uncertainty  must  exist  in  relation  to 
the  actual  an\punt  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Druidic  order. 
They  lived  among  an  uncultivated  people.  They  were  almost 
wholly  cut  off  from  contact  with  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization. 
And  yet  we  have  clear  evidence,  that  for  the  rudimental  times 
in  which  they  lived,  their  learning  in  some  directions  was  emi- 
nent and  extensive.  That  they  were  somewhat  acquainted  with 
astronomy,  and,  therefore,  with  all  those  ^branches  of  science 
which  are  subordinate  to  this,  is  evident  from  their  ability  to 
determine  by  solar  and  lunar  motions  the  return  of  their  monthly 
and  annual  religious  solemnities.     They  also  laid  claim  to  a 

thorough  acquaintance  with  botany  and  mineralogy,  with  espe- 

. . I 

^  The  Britiih  Triads,  among  the  most  carioas  phenomena  to  be  found  in  lite- 
rature,  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  every  substance  has  three,  and  only 
three,  proper  qualities ;  and  that  all  true  science  consists  in  the  correct  discovery 
of  these,  and  aU  tme  instruction  in  the  accurate  statement  of  them  to  others. 
Let  the  following  t erve  as  an  illustration :  Tri  chynnorion  doethineb :  avuddhftd 
i  ddeddvau  Duw ;  ymgais  ab  lies  dyn ;  a  dioddev  yn  lew  pob  digwydd  by wyd. 
There  are  three  characteristics  of  wisdom :  obedience  to  the  laws  of  God ;  effort 
for  the  good  of  men ;  and  brave  endurance  of  the  chances  and  mischances  of 
life. 
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eial  reference  to  the  uses  of  plants  and  minerals  in  the  praotioe 
of  medicine.  Ehetoric,  and,  especially,  the  kindred  art  of  poetry, 
were  made  by  them  an  object  of  particular  study  and  culture.^ 
The  political  relations  of  the  order  created  a  necessity  for  the 
cultivation  of  some  crude  form  of  poUtical  science ;  for  the  enact- 
,ing  and  administration  of  law  cannot  be  carried  on,  eiren  in  the 
rudest  forms  of  society,  without  the  development  of,  at  least,  the 
rudiments  of  jurisprudence.  But  their  position  as  teadiers  of 
religion,  gave  them  still  fairer  opportunity  for  meditation  and 
improvement  Their  speculations  in  this  department,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  preserved,  give  ample  evidence  of  much  patient 
and  ingenious  thought  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of 
God,  the  position  and  character  of  man  in  this  life,  and  his  exiit- 
ence  and  destiny  hereafter.  Taliesin,  the  earHest  of  the  Welsh 
bards,  speaks  of  hinuielf  as  a  member  of  the  Druidic  order,  and 
acquainted  with  their  mysteries ;  and  frequently  alludes  to  their 
views  of  the  formation  of  the  world,  of  the  nature  and  powers  of 
man,  and  of  the  inherent  principles  of  things. 

So  much,  at  least,  is  known  respecting  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion possessed  by  this  peculiar  order.  Far  more  than  this  has 
sometimes  been  asserted ;  but,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  on 
insufficient  evidence.  It  may,  however,  fttirly  be  presumed, 
though  it  be  improper  with  our  present  light  to  a^ert,  that  their 
knowledge  extended  in  other  directions  besides  those  already 
menti6ned.  For  an  acquaintance  even  with  the  rudiments  of 
astronomy  and  medicine,  legislation  and  theology,  imphes  such  a 
degree  of  development  as  renders  the  possessor  competent  to  un* 
derstand,  and  make  himself  master,  to  the  same  extent,  of  every 
other  department  of  human  investigation.  The  presumption  in 
question  is,  therefore,  warrantable,  though  the  facts  are  not  at 
hand  to  prove  it  true. 

As  a  political  body,  the  Druids  seem  to  have  exercised  a  pow- 
erful influence  among  all  the  Celtic  tribes.  It  has  already  been 
remarked,  that  they  were  the  sole  enactors  and  administrators  of 
law,  subordinate  to  the  royal  authorities.  The  civil  code  was 
thus  almost  exclusively  under  their  control.  To  every  crime 
they  attached  a  religious  as  well  as  civil  penalty ;  thus  making 
every  act  of  transgression  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  offence. 

1  The  general  subject  of  the  Ancient  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Wales,  and,  as 
included  in  this,  the  special  relations  of  the  Bardic  to  the  Druidic  order,  have 
already  been  considered  at  sufficient  length  in  Bib.  Sac.  AprO,  1850. 
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Before  them  as  a  supreme  tribunal,  from  whose  decision  there 
was  but  one  appeal,  came  every  ofiender  against  the  public 
order.  In  the  execution  of  their  decrees,  whether  relating  to 
ciyil  or  to  religious  afiairs,  they  often  visited  those  who  refused 
to  obey  them,  with  the  most  condign  punishment  Resistance 
made  the  victim  both  an  outlaw  and  an  apostate.  Civil  power 
granted  him  no  protection^  and  society  no  favor.  Cut  off,  like 
the  Hebrew  leper,  from  all  communion  with  his  kind,  he  wan- 
dered away  accursed  and  neglected  into  some  distant  mountain 
recess,  where  his  life  and  his  miseries  were  ended  together. 

This  intimate  connection  between  the  civil  institutions  and 
the  religiqas  system  of  the  Celtic  tribes,  is  a  striking  feature  in 
their.history.  It  suggests,  at  once,  the  blended  civil  and  rehgious 
elements  in  the  Mosaic  code.  It  has  even  been  urged  with  great 
earnestness  as  a  convincing  argument  to  prove  the  oriental  origin 
of  the  Druidio  order.  Like  that  of  the  early  Hebrews,  the  Celtic 
law  was  rendered  doubly  effective  by  thus  superadding  to  civil 
punishment  a  fearful  priestly  condenmation.  Over  the  one  race 
as  over  the  other,  the  mandate  of  recognized  authority  must  have 
wielded  an  undisputed  control.  It  is  to  this  blending  of  the  civil 
and  the  religious,  that  we  are  also  to  trace  that  strong  sentiment 
of  fraternity  which  existed  so  generally  among  these  northern 
tribes.  Though  widely  separated  in  position,  and  sometimes 
quite  diverse  in  character,  this  common  element  of  Druidism 
bound  them  all  into  one  living  and  effective  whole.  At  no  period 
was  the  strength  of  this  sentiment  more  manifest,  than  when 
the  several  tribes  of  Britain,  incited  by  Druid  leaders,  maintained 
for  so  many  years  a  bloody  conflict  with  the  invading  legions  of 
Home.  Nor  was  it,  till  the  most  vigorous  efforts  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  the  grand  centre  of  Druidism  in  the  ancient  isle  of 
Mona,  and  had  thus  cut  this  conmion  bond  of  union,  that  victory 
was  secured  to  the  Roman  arms. 

As  a  religious  organizcUion,  the  Druids  deserve  a  special  con- 
sideration ;  for,  while  they  acted  as  teachers  of  secular  learning, 
and  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  political  affairs,  they  were 
still  preeminently  a  religious  body ;  their  spiritual  function  being 
viewed  and  treated  as  the  most  important.  Under  this  general 
head,  we  will  notice  successively  their  doctrines,  their  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  their  temples  and  sacrificial  altars : 

Doctrines,  The  doctrines  of  the  order,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  scanty  remains  yet  in  preservation,  were  a  somewhat  curious 
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compound  of  poetic  fancies  and  philosophical  speculations.  The 
author  of  the  Celtic  Researches,  who  was  profoundly  yeised  in 
the  archaeology  of  Northern  Europe,  has  affirmed  that  no  body 
of  men  in  heathen  nations,  ever  preserved  the  early  religions 
opinions  of  mankind  with  more  simplicity  or  with  more  sincerity. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  with  these  truthM 
views  of  the  nature  of  religion,  there  was  blended  much  that 
was  in  a  high  degree  fanciful  and  superstitious. 

The  Druids  believed  in  a  single  supreme  Deity,  who  created 
and  governed  all  things  by  his  own  inflexible  will.  To  this 
supreme  being  they  gave  the  names  of  Sfll,  the  sun ;  Faran,  the 
thunder ;  and  perhaps  certain  others,  such  ad  Hesus  and  Teuta* 
tes.  They  also  affirmed  the  existence  of  many  inferior  divinities ; 
some  of  whom  were  creations  of  the  original  Deity,  while  others 
were  princes  and  heroes,  who,  for  their  bravery  and  virtue,  had 
been  exalted  to  this  high  station.  These  inferior  beings  were 
especially  ordained  to  carry  into  execution  the  mandates  of  the 
One  supreme ;  though  they  possessed  an  inherent  power  over 
men,  which  they  could  exercise  independently  of  all  superior 
control. 

The  Druids  also  held,  that  man  is  a  ftdlen  intelligence,  who  by 
his  fall  has  lost  all  knowledge  of  former  states  of  being ;  and 
that  in  order  to  regain  his  original  position,  he  most  pass  through 
several  preparatory  stages  of  existence,  of  which  this  life  is  the 
first  and  introductory.  They  believed  that  man  is  the  grand  end 
of  nature,  as  well  as  the  most  glorious  being  in  it ;  for  whom,  in 
his  fallen  condition,  this  world  and  all  it  contains  were  especially 
created.  Maintaining  that  man  is  capaMe  of  discerning  good 
and  e\nl,  they  held  that,  if  he  preferred  the  evil,  he  lapsed  again 
into  a  lower  and  more  brutish  state  of  being ;  fiom  which  lie 
might,  though  with  less  hope  of  success,  attempt  to  regain  his 
original  position.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  preferred  the 
good,  he  was  borne  at  death  to  a  higher  sphere,  where  the  mem- 
ory of  his  first  mode  of  being  returned,  and  where  he  rapidly 
advanced  toward  the  perfection  which  properly  belongs  to  him. 
They  also  held  that  even  in  this  life  the  good  and  the  true  are 
becoming  more  and  more  established ;  that,  finally,  the  whole 
race  would  reach  such  a  stage  of  perfection,  that  this  world  would 
be  of  no  further  service  as  a  scene  of  trial  and  discipline ;  and  that, 
when  tliis  culminating  period  arrived,  and  the  race  had  been  trans* 
lated  to  a  higher  abode,  the  earth  would  be  swept  out  of  being. 
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To  these  ftmdamentol  tenets,  the  order  added  many  minor 
speculations,  which  it  would  be  impracticable  here  to  notice  in 
detail.  These  general  statements,  taken  in  connection  with  all 
that  is  implied  in  them,  will  furnish  the  reader  with  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  doctrinal  element  in  the  Druidic  religion. 

Mites  and  Ceremonies,  Respecting  the  modes  of  worship  ob- 
served  by  the  Druids,  Uttle  can  be  known  with  certainty.  The 
remaining  ruins  of  their  places  oi  congregation  furnish  plain  evi- 
dence, that  they  frequently  offered  sacrifices ;  nor  can  it  be  de- 
nied, that  human  life  was  sometimes  made  an  offering  to  their 
supreme  divinity.  There  are,  however,  some  of  their  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  veneration  paid  by  them  to  the  oak,  and  their 
monthly  gathering  of  the  mistletoe,  respecting  which  authentie 
information  has  come  down  to  modem  times. 

The  regard  entertained  by  the  ancient  Britons  for  the  oak,  a 
regard  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  Wales  even  to  the  present 
day,  is  deserving  of  some  notice.*  The  earliest  Welsh  poetry 
extant  frequently  speaks,  in  Druidic  phrase,  of  the  oak  as  the 
natural  symbol  of  their  supreme  Deity.  In  all  their  religious 
•  observances,  the  members  of  the  order  M'^ere  crowned  with  gar- 
lands made  from  the  leaves  of  the  oak.  All  instruction,  whether 
secular  or  religious,  was  given  in  groves  of  oak.  In  these  con- 
secrated places,  far  removed  from  all  disturbing  scenes,  the 
Druids  held  their  daily  and  monthly  worslTi p.  Frequent  allu- 
sions to  this  fact  are  found  in  the  classic  authors.  In  no  partic- 
ular did  the  Roman  armies  encounter  so  great  difficulty  in  their 
assaults  upon  the  British  tribes,  as  in  their  endeavors  to  enter 
these  secret  penetralia.  Nor  was  it  till  they  had  almost  wholly 
destroyed  their  opponents,  that  they  were  able  to  pierce  those 
dim  and  imposmg  forests,  which  protected  the  central  ones  of  the 
order;  in  the  Uttlc  isle  of  Anglesey. 

^Perhaps  the  most  curious  among  the  Druidic  observances  was 
the  monthly  gathering  of  the  mistletoe.  When  the  moon  had 
reached  the  sixth  day  of  her  wabciog,  the  Druids  proceeded  with 
great  i>omp,  and  accompanied  by  the  multitudes,  to  some  tree  on 
which  the  desired  plant  had  been  found  to  be  growing.  White 
bulls  were  led  with  the  procession,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice. 
A  priest,  clad  in  white,  ascended  the  tree,  and  severed  from  it 

^  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  term  Druid  is  a  proper  derivation  from  the 
Cymric  word  Dry w  or  Derw,  an  oak.  That  ihc  ordinary  Welsh  word,  Dewydd^ 
which  figuifies  a  Druid,  is  a  derivatiTe  from  this  old  root,  is  onqnesttonable. 
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the  coveted  prize,  which  was  received  in  a  white  cloth  below. 
The  consecrated  victims  were  then  sacrificed ;  and  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  with  feasting  and  general  rejoicing.  The  plant 
thus  obtained  was  supposed  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  for  all  dis- 
easeSi  and  especially  a  preventive  against  poison.  The  monthly 
gathering  of  it  was,  therefore,  an  occasion  of  great  joy  among  the 
people. 

Temples  and  Sacrificial  Altars,  It  is  now  generally  conceded, 
that  most  of  the  ruins  found  in  difierent  sections  of  England  and 
Wales,  are  of  Druidic  origin.  The  traces  of  the  Roman  invasion 
are  so  distinct  from  these  more  ancient  remains,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  confound  them.  We  are  carried  back  to  a  period  ante* 
nor  to  the  times  of  Caesar  and  Paulinus,  a  period  when  quite 
another  race  Hved  and  flourished  in  the  Anglian  Isle.  These 
remains  are  commonly  divided  into  three  classes :  the  Gorsedd, 
the  Cromlech,  and  the  Cistvaen.  We  will  notice  them  in  their 
order : 

The  gorsedd  at  Stonehenge  stands  on  a  level  area,  at  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  around  the  base  of  which  a  circular  bank  and 
trench  are  still  visible.  In  this  area  sixty  stones,  from  thirteen  • 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  are  arranged  in  a  circle  of  an  hundred 
feet  in  diameter.  Within  this  circle  is  another,  composed  of  forty 
stones  about  six  feet  in  height,  arranged  in  the  same  order  as 
those  of  the  outer  circle.  Within  this  inner  circle  is  an  elliptical 
ring,  composed  of  stones  ten  in  number,  which  increase  in  sisse 
as  they  approach  one  of  the  extremities.  In  one  of  the  foci  of 
this  ellipse  lies  a  marble  slab,  sixteen  feet  in  length  and  four 
in  width,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  single  stones  of  a 
smaller  size  than  any  before  mentioned.  In  each  of  these  cir- 
cles many  of  the  stones  are  still  upright,  though  some  of  tliem 
have  been  prostrated  in  the  course  of  ages. 

A  still  more  wonderful  ruin  is  found  at  Avebury,  in  Wiltshire. 
Witliin  the  outer  circle  of  this  gorsedd  stands  the  present  village ; 
the  area  enclosed  by  it  being  more  than  twenty  acres.  The  first 
circle  of  stones  within  this  area  is  thirteen  hundred  feet  in  diam- 
eter ;  and  within  it  are  arranged,  as  at  Stonehenge,  two  smaller 
circles,  set  in  the  manner  before  described.  He|;e  also  is  a  cen- 
tral stone  of  immense  size  which  appears  to  have  once  subserved 
the  purpose  of  an  altar  for  religious  worship.  The  avenues  to  . 
each  of  these  structures,  are  still  distinctly  visible  in  the  plain 
below,  though  the  intervening  centuries  must  have  done  much 
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to  obliterate  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  remains 
were  originally  places  of  Druidic  worship.  Bones  of  deer  and 
oxen  are  found  in  abundance  in  and  around  them;  indicating 
that  sacrifices  were  frequently  offered  there. 

The  cromlech  is  a  much  smaller  structure  than  the  gorsedd. ' 
It  commonly  consists  of  a  large  flat  stone  resting  on  several 
supporters.  One  of  these  remains,  found  but  a. short  distance 
from  Brecknock,  is  constructed  as  follows :  Three  rude  stones 
are  firmly  set  in  the  ground  at  the  thr^e  points  of  a  rectangular 
trtan^e ;  and  on  the  top  of  these  lies  a  large  flat  stone  eight  feet 
long  and  four  in  width.  On  all  of  these  stones  are  drawn  a 
number  of  strange  characters  never  yet  deciphered.  In  the  sur* 
rounding  area  is  found  a  number  of  smaller  stones,  though  now 
BO  disarranged  as  to  render  their  relation  to  the  rest,  a  matter  of 
much  imcertainty. 

A  much  larger  cromlech  is  still  standing  near  Pentrev  Ivan, 
.  in  the  county  of  Pembroke.  Here,  as  in  the  former  instance, 
are  found  three  perpendicular  stones  about  ten  feet  in  height; 
and  on  these,  a  flat  stone  eighteen  feet  by  nine.  Near  by  is  an- 
other flat  stone,  about  ten  feet  by  five,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
^  broken  off  from  the  former.  Around  this  central  group,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  an  arc,  are  seven  other  upright  stones,  which 
appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  original  structure.  Many  other 
specimens  of  the  cromlech  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of 
Wales  and  England.  It  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  they 
were  copstructed  and  employed  as  altars  for  pubhc  sacrifice. 
No  examination  of  them  has  ever  led  to  the  discovery  of  any 
other  design.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  were  intended  for 
this  purpose  alone. 

The  cistvaen  is  commonly  a  space  enclosed  by  four  stones, 
anranged  like  the  sides  of  a  diest,  and  surmounted  by  a  horizon- 
tal slab  as  a  lid  or  cover.  A  group  of  five  such  stmctures,  set 
in  order  around  what  was  once  a  large  cromlech,  is  found  near 
Newport  The  lids  of  these  chests  vary  from  ten  to  thirteen 
feet  in  length,  and  are  of  corresponding  width.  Within  the 
enclosed  spaces  have  been  found  ashes,  particles  of  bone,  pieces 
of  earthen  ware,  and  other  similar  articles.  In  some  other 
instances,  these  chests  have  been  discovered  to  contain  bones  of 
men  and  animals,  human  skulls  and  hair,  and  even  the  entire 
skeletons  of  men.  These  structures  are  very  numerous ;  and 
sometimes  of  enormous  size.     One  is  found,  the  parts  of  which 
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are  supposed  to  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty -five  tons.  They 
were  once  supposed  to  be  the  graves  of  distioguished  chieftains ; 
but  no  certain  indications  of  such  a  use  have  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered.  Their  ordinary  position,  near  some  cromlech  or  gor- 
'  sedd,  and  the  material  commonly  found  in  them,  lead  rather  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  employed  either  as  minor  altars, 
or  for  some  other  purpose  in  the  Druidic  worship. 

The  question  respecting  the  origin  of  this  educational,  politi- 
cal and  religious  system,  is  deserving  of  some  notice.  Beyond 
a  doubt,  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  reproduction  on  European  soil  of 
some  gigantic  system,  cherished  by  these  barbaric  tribes  before 
they  had  abandoned  their  oriental  home.  It  may  have  been 
some  stupendous  scheme  of  idolatry,  resembling,  in  the  maiiv 
the  Budhism  or  the  Brahminism  of  Eastern  Asia.  It  may  have 
been,  as  the  author  of  the  Celtic  Researches  affirms,  some  degen- 
erate form  of  that  primal  religion  implanted  by  the  Deity  in  the 
heart  of  the  race,  and  which  continued  to  shed  a  dim  but  mellow 
light  long  after  the  full  orb  of  truth  had  sunk  below  the  horizon. 
But,  whatever  its  parentage,  it  was  certainly  oriental.  Borlase» 
in  attempting  to  prove  this  point,  has  drawn  out  a  somewhat 
striking  parallel  between  the  British  Druids  and  the  Persiaa 
MagL  Other  writers  have  instituted  a  similar  comparison  be* 
tween  this  order  and  both  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  priesthood. 
And,  though  these  writers  often  fail  to  establish  the  special  point 
on  which  they  are  insisting,  they  still  furnish  ample  and  satia&c- 
tory  foundations  for  this  general  conclusion. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  Druids  had  existed  in  Gaul  and 
Britain  for  several  centuries  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  At 
the  time  of  the  first  Roman  invasion,  they  had'reached  the  height 
of  their  popularity  and  influence.  But,  as  fast  as  the  Romans 
extended  their  conquests,  and  introduced  a  new  style  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  importance  of  the  order  gradually  declined.  The  Ro- 
man leaders,  finding  in  them  their  most  determined  enemies, 
and  seeing  that  both  princes  and  people  were  constantly  incited 
by  them  to  fiercer  resistance,  adopted  most  vigorous  measures 
for  their  extirpation.  They  erected  Roman  temples,  and  com- 
pelled those  whom  they  had  subjugated  to  frequent  them.  They 
forbade  the  observance  of  Druidic  rites  and  ceremonies,  and 
severely  punished  all  who  transgressed  their  requisition.  They 
deprived  the  Druids  of  all  authority  in  civil  afiairs,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  of  all  sodal  or  religious  influence.    Under  such  rigid 
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regalations  as  these,  the  order  soon  lost  much  of  their  original 
preeminence. 

A  still  more  destructive  crusade  was  carried  on  by  Suetonius 
Paulinns,  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Leading  an  army  against  Mona, 
the  grand  centre  of  the  order,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
island ;  drove  away  or  destroyed  its  former  possessors ;  cut  down 
their  sacred  groves,  and  overturned  their  structures  for  religious 
worship.  This  was  a  vital  stroke.  The  spirit  of  the  order  was 
broken ;  and  their  influence  soon  declined.  They  retired  to  cer- 
tain sections  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  where  they  retained  for  some 
centuries  a  feeble  hold  upon  the  native  inhabitsints.  Little  by 
little,  like  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  lived,  they  faded 
away ;  until  at  length,  in  the  introduction  of  a  higher  civilization, 
the  very  traces  of  their  existence  became  extinct 

Some  general  thoughts,  connected  with  the  present  investiga- 
tion, will  close  this  somewhat  protracted  Article.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Druidic  order,  and  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  that  influence,  require  us  to  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  special  consideration.  Hume  affirms,  that  no  idolatrous 
worship  ever  attained  such  an  ascendancy  over  mankind,  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  Ramsay  declares,  that  no  sys- 
tem of  superstition  was  ever  more  fearful ;  none  ever  better  cal- 
culated to  impress  ignorance  with  awful  terror,  or  to  extort  im- 
plicit confidence  from  a  deluded  people.  When  the  ministers 
of  a  prevailing  religion  undertake  to  exercise  an  influence  in 
social  and  civil  nSkim,  that  influencoiis  usually  indirect,  and 
easily  counteracted.  But  when  any  such  body  of  men  grasp 
the  triple  sceptre  of  dominion,  and  control  at  the  same  time  the 
inteUectual,  the  political,  and  the  religious  interests  of  any  peo- 
ple, their  power  becomes  tremendous  and  dreadful.  Whenever 
such  a  phenomenon  occurs  in  an  enlightened  state,  where  the 
evils  attendant  upon  it  will  surely  be  seen  and  coimteracted,  the 
view  excites  at  once  our  detestation  and  our  fear.  But  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  realize  how  much  more  dangerous  and  detestible 
such  consolidated  influence  becomes  among  an  uncultured  peo- 
ple, where  there  is  far  less  power  of  resistance,  and  where  the 
tendencies  to  superstition  and  submission  are  far  more  strong 
and  universal. 

Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  view  the  influence  of  this 
priestly  order  from  a  proper  point  of  observation.  The  Druids 
are  not  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  more  modem  times.    They 
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lived  in  a  barbarous  age ;  a  period  when  almost  every  ray  of 
that  earlier  revelation,  that  came  from  Eden  and  from  Sinai,  had 
been  dissipated  by  the  fogs  of  a  formal  Judaism  ;  and  whea  the 
clearer  revelation,  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  had  not  yet 
begun  to  dawn.  Not  even  the  partial  civilization  of  Egypt  or 
Syria,  of  Greece  or  Rome,  had  penetmted  the  wilds  of  Northern 
Europe.  All  the  light  which  shone  on  that  worse  than  Egyptian 
darkness,  came,  unassisted,  from  within.  It  may,  therefore,  well 
befit  us,  on  whom  the  true  light  now  shineth,  to  be  generous  in 
our  estimate,  and  lenient  in  our  judgment,  of  this  remarkable  body 
of  men.  Greaf  as  were  their  deficiencies,  and  fatal  as  were  their 
errors,  we  shall  be,  when  we  fully  appreciate  their  circnm»tances» 
fiur  more  ready  to  pity  than  to  blame. 

That  great  and  grievous  evils  grew  out  of  this  system,  cannot 
be  denied.  All  knowledge,  religious  as  well  as  secular,  was  shut 
np  within  the  saored  enclosure  of  the  order.  Their  pditieal 
intrigues  were  often  productive  of  the  most  hurtful  oonsequences* 
Their  judicial  decisions  were  often  marked  by  injustice,  and  their 
penal  enactments  by  the  severest  cruelty.  They  kept  from  all, 
except  a  favored  few,  the  scanty  knowledge  of  religious  truth 
n^ch  they  themselves  possessed.  They  threw  around  religion 
the  mystic  veil  of  superstition ;  they  overloaded  it  with  senseless 
rites  and  ceremonies.  They  ruled  alike  by  their  despotic  power 
the  vassal  and  the  prince ;  none  was  too  low,  and  none  too  higfa, 
to  be  their.subject  That  these  were  great  and  grievous  evils  is 
manifest  And  they  are  evils  necessarily  incident  to  such  a 
S3^tem.  They  are  its  direct  and  legitimate  firuits.  Wherever 
in  the  progress  of  humanity  such  a  body  of  men,  possessing  such 
powers  and  exalted  to  such  a  supremacy,  have  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  Hfe,  their  appearance  has  necessarily  been  connected 
with  such  calamities  as  these. 

Still,  it  should  not  be  supposed  or  asserted,  that  the  infinence 
of  the  Druidie  order  was  entirely  and  exclusively  injurious. 
Macaulay  has  wisely  remariced,  that  a  society,  sunk  in  ignorance 
and  ruled  by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  occasion  to  rejoice 
when  a  class,  of  which  the  influence  is  intellectual  and  moral, 
rises  to  ascendancy.  The  sway  of  intellectual  and  moral  power, 
even  when  embodied  in  such  men  as  the  ancient  Druids,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  sway  of  corporeal  energy.  It  was  better  for  the 
tribes  of  Britain,  half  barbarian,  and  fitted  only  to  be  vassals  to 
some  higher  race,  to  be  subjected  to  the  domination  of  their 
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priesthood  rather  than  to  the  tyranny  of  their  uncultured  princes. 
Though  it  he  certain,  that  the  priesthood  wore  lordly  and  exact- 
ing, it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ralers  were  lordly  and 
exactiag  also.  The  Braids  at  least  did  something  toward  dis- 
seminating knowledge,  and  intfodncing  a  higher  style  of  human- 
ity among  the  people.  They  established  a  system  of  jurispru- 
dence which,  all  full  of  errors  though  it  was,  was  far  preferable 
to  ^e  mandate  of  a  sovereign,  or  the  judgment  of  ungovemed 
passion.  They  cultivated,  in  some  degree,  a  religious  instinct, 
which,  withont  any  gaidance,  might  have  played  itself  out  in 
9StiA  ruder  and  grosser  forms.  They  added  dignity  to  human 
life,aad  solenmityto  human  action,  by  connecting  them  with 
another  and  retributive  state  of  being. 

But  Draidism  is  especially  interesting,  when  it  is  contemplated 
in  its  relation  to  our  own  times ;  as  being  one  of  those  primary 
forces,  that  have  combined  to  form  the  British  character.  The 
influence  of  such  systems  lives  and  acts,  long  after  the  represen- 
tations of  them  have  passed  off  the  stage ;  even  after  the  systems 
themselves  have  been  forgotten.  Some  of  the  elements,  depos- 
ited in  it  by  the  Drusdic  order,  are  still  visible,  as  they  have 
always  been  visible,  in  the  character  of  the  Welsh  people.  All 
the  power  of  the  Boman  -and  the  Saxon  invasion  could  not  drive 
them  out  All  the  energies  of  Christianity  have  failed  to  eradi- 
cate them.  The  student  of  Welsh,  history  from  the  fiflh  to  the 
twelfth  century  is  constantly  impressed  with  this  fact  The 
poetry  of  that  era,  espedi^  that  of  Taliesin,  Aneurin  and  JAj* 
warch  H^n,  abounds  in  allusions  ^rawn  fW>m  the  Drnidic  system. 
Many  of  the  laws  of  that  period  have  dear  marks  of  a  Drnidic 
cvigin.  The  prevalent  o^nnions  and  superstitions  of  the  nation 
seem  to  have  sprung  fVom  that  ancient  stock.  Even  their  views 
of  Christianity  were  tinged  by  the  Drnidic  element  And,  if  we 
descend  to  later  times,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  same  fact 
The  modem  bards  of  Wales  still  preserve,  wi(^  undiminished 
love,  that  metrical  system  which,  though  perfected  at  subsequent 
periods,  had  its  origin  in  those  days  when  Druidic  science  was 
taught  in  the  antique  triplet,  entitled  Englyn  Milwr.  Many  of 
tiiose  quMUt  fancies  and  superstitions,  extant  in  the  moantainous 
districts  cf  the  prindpafity,  are  fragments  of  Druidic  lore.  14br 
have  twenty  centuries  of  change  aad  revolution,  even  With  all 
that  Christianity  has  accomplished  among  them,  been  able  to 
eradicate  the  affection  for  Drnidism  from  the  heart  of  tke  nation*' 
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The  contemplation  of  such  a  class  of  men  as  the  order  of 
British  Druids,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  to  any  serious  mind. 
Mo  one,  who  loves  the  study  of  humanity,  in  whatever  form  it 
may  display  itself;  no  one,  who  is  interested  in  those  great  pri« 
mal  movements,  by  which  human  society  has  been  brought  to 
its  present  stage  of  progress ;  and,  especially,  no  one  who  loves 
the  Christian  religion,  and  traces  with  delight  its  immeasurable 
superiority  over  every  scheme  of  human  devisingi  can  rise  from 
such  a  contemplation  without  being  quickened  and  profited 
thereby.  If  the  present  survey  of  Druidism,  necessarily  abbre* 
viated  and  condensed  even  to  dryness,  shaU  have  m  any  manner 
contributed  to  such  a  result,  the  labor  laid  out  in  its  prepapa* 
tion  will  be  amply  rewarded. 


ARTICLE    III. 

CASTE  IN  THE  ISLAND  OF  CEYLON. 

By  RcT.  Benjamin  C.  Meigs,  Rev.  Daniel  Poor,  D.  D.,  and  Rer.  William  W« 
Holland,  Missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  hi  Ceykm. 

It  »3  not  difficult  to  define  caste,  as  set  forth  in  the  Shastras 
of  the  Hindiis,  or  as  it  <^ginally  existed,  and  perhaps  still  exists, 
on  the  Ck>ntinent  of  India.  But  caste,  as  it  exists  in  this  Prov- 
ince,  has  been  greatly  modified  by  inany  causes,  which  have 
been  long  in  operation.  For  three  centuries  and  a  half,  the  peo'* 
pie  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Portuguese^  the  Dutch, 
and  the  English.  All  these  governments  did  much,  if  not  to 
exterminate,  at  least  greatly  to  modify  oaste.  Many  of  the  peo* 
pie  have,  for  a  long  period,  been  familiar  with  many  of  the  truths 
and  fcNrms  of  Christianity.  And,  though  caste  still  has  an  exist- 
ence among  us,  it  has  been  so  modified,  by  these  and  other 
causes,  that  some  of  its  original  features,  are  now  scarcely  visible. 

In  answering  the  question,  Wkal  is  Caste  ?  (as  it  exists  on  the 
Continent  of  India),  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  document  published  by  the  Madras  Missionary 
Conference,  in  18^.    It  is  as  follows : 
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"  Caste,  which  is  a  distinction  among  the  Hindis,  founded 
upon  supposed  birth-purity  and  impurity,  is  in  its  nature  essen- 
tially a  reUgious  institution,  and  not  a  mere  civil  distinction. 
The  institutes  of  Menu  and  other  Shastras  regard  the  division 
of  the  people  into  four  castes,  as  of  Divine  appointment  We 
find,  also,  AbX  stringent  laws  were  enacted  for  upholding  this 
important  part  of  the  Ifindd  religion.  Future  rewards  are  de» 
creed  to  those  who  retain  it,  and  future  punishments  to  those 
who  violate  it  The  Hind^  of  the  present  day  believe,  that  the 
preservation  or  loss  of  caste  deeply  afiects  their  future  destiny. 
In  the  Madras  Memorial  to  the  Supreme  Government,  dated 
April  2,  1845,  they  declare  that  the  loss  of  caste  is  connected 
with  the  vitality  of  the  EQndii  religion. 

"  On  the  scale  of  caste,  wealth,  talents,  industry,  and  moral 
character,  confer  no  elevation ;  and  the  absence  of  these  iinposes 
no  degradation.  It  is  ceremonial  pollution  alone,  which  destroys 
it  This  may  be  conveyed  to  a  person  of  high  caste  through  the 
sight,  the  taste,  or  the  touch  of  one  of  an  inferior  grade.  Such 
an  institution,  therefore,  can  never  be  called  a  mere  civil  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  whatever  it  may  have  been  in  its  origin,  it  is  now 
adopted  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Hindd  religion.'* 

This  is,  undoubtedly,  a  correct  definition  of  caste,  where  it 
exists  in  its  purity.  But  a  concise  history  of  its  developments, 
as  it  has  come  before  us  in  this  Province,  will  show  how  greatly 
it  has  beetk  modified  by  the  causes  above  mentioned,  and  in  how 
few  particulars  caste,  as  it  exists  here,  is  correctly  delineated  by 
"tiie  definition  quoted  above. 

The  strict  notion  of  birth-purity,  or  impurity,  in  a  religious 
sense,  as  defined  in  the  above  extract,  is  not,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  very  generally  believed  in  this  Province.  The  Brah- 
mins, and  probably  some  others,  beheve  it ;  and  there  are,  prob- 
ably, some  indefinite  notions  on  this  point  still  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  many.  But  the  Brahmins  in  this  Province  are  com- 
paratively few ;  and,  as  a  body,  they  have  ever  stood  aloof  from 
Christian  instructions,  and  claim  a  maintenance  from  the  people 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  incarnate  divinities.  Their  claims, 
however,  on  this  ground,  are  admitted  by  the  people  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  their  whole  demeanor  towards  them  sufficiently 
shows.  Brahmins  on  the  Continent  make  light  of  the  pretensions 
of  Brahmins  in  Ceylon,  because,  as  they  affirm,  their  continental 
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ancestors,  by  crossing  the  sea,  and  taking  food  under  such  oircum- 
stanoes,  lost  their  caste-puhty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ceyloa 
Brahmins  very  justly  affirm,  on  the  authority  of  the  Shastras, 
that  the  continental  Brahmins  have  undeniably  vitiated  their 
caste  by  serving  as  magistrates,  interpreters,  writers,  and  in 
various  other  secular  employments,  for  a  livelihood;  and  that, 
too,  in  the  service  of  foreigners  of  an  undeaa  race,  the  £uio- 
peans.  In  our  remarks,  therefore,  upon  this  subject,  we  may 
well  leave  the  Brahmins,  on  both  sides  of  thet  water,  oat  of  the 
question;  both  because  they  have  pronounced  sentence  upwa 
each  other;  and  because  we,  in  Ceylon^  haye  no  Brahmins  in 
our  mission  communities,  either  in  our  churches,  off  in  our  sec- 
vice,  as  school  masters  or  native  assistants. 

But,  though  little  is  said  in  thia  Province  of  "  birth*purity  or 
impurity,"  which  on  the  Continent  is  considered  so  essential  to 
the  Hindd  doctrine  of  caste,  yet  on  other  groimds  much  is  said 
of  pure  or  impure  caste,  or  classes  of  society.  In  this,  reg)ard  is 
had,  not  merely  to  their  birth,  but  to  their  diet  and  regimen,  co^ 
responding  customs  and  manners,  their  social  avocalaona,  intel* 
lectual  habits,  and  religious  employments.  Between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  pure  Sivan»  on  the  one  haad,  who  rigidly  ochv 
fines  himself  to  a  simple  vegetable  diet — consequently  abstain- 
ing from  everything  that  has  had  animal  life*— down  to  the  Pa- 
riah, on  the  other  hand,  who  is  unscrupulous  about  bis  fooc^ 
sometimes  eating  even  carrion,  and  using  intoxicating  drmks^ 
with  corresponding  habits  and  customs ;  the  Hind4  population  is 
divided  into  numerous  classes,  irrespective  of  caste-distinctiona. 
Sivans,  for  instance,  who  are  vegetanans,  are  generally  <^  the 
VeUala  caste.  But  all  Vellalas  are  not  Sivans,  nor  are  all  Sivans 
Vellalas.  Those  who  eat  only  shrimps,  account  themselves 
superior  to  those  who  eat  fish ;  and  those  who  eat  only  shrimpe 
and  fish,  superior  to  those  who  eat  eggs  and  fowls.  Thus  on, 
indefinitely,  downward  to  the  Pariah.  Thus,  without  any  very 
prevalent  behef  in  "birth-purity  or  impurity"  in  this  Province, 
there  are  substantial  grounds  for  the  distinctions  of  pure  or  im- 
pure classes.  And  they  also  maintain  their  claims  to  purity  of 
caste  on  the  ground  of  their  customs,  secular  avocations,  intel* 
lectual  habits  and  religious  employments,  as  mentioned  above* 
One  obvious  reason  for  the  absence  of  the  strict  Hindil  notion  of 
caste,  in  this  Province,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible,  regarding  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  is  here  very 
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extensively  known.  This  arises  from  the  fact  before  mentioned, 
that  the  people  have  for  so  long  a  period  been  under  the  control 
of  powerful  Christian  governments.  The  Dutch,  especially,  used 
systematic  measures,  on  a  large  scale,  to  instruct  the  youth,  and 
to  convert  the  HindOs  to  the  Christian  faith.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  males  were  embodied  in  schools,  established  and  sus- 
tained by  the  Dutch  government  In  the  Elementary  Catecliism, 
universally  nsed  in  these  schools,  the  history  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
and  of  their  immediate  descendants,  is  given.  Even  to  this  day 
we  occasionally  meet  with  a  man  of  great  age,  who  will  repeat 
to  us  the  old  Dutch  Catechism,  a  great  part  of  which  we  early 
incorporated  into  the  Elementary  Catechism  now  in  use  in  our 
seheols.  But  this  Scripture  doctrine,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted,  is 
wholly  subversive  of  the  Hindd  doctrine  of  caste.  We  have 
never  known  any  individual  who  belonged  to  our  church,  who 
did  not  profess  fully  to  believe  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  this 
subject 

What,  then,  is  caste  in  Jaffnal 

As  a  general  definition,  we  may  say,  that  caste  in  Jaffiia  is  a 
perpetuation  of  caste  and  caste-institutions  from  the  Continent, 
modified  by  a  combination  of  causes  incidental  to  foreign  immi- 
gration and  coh>ni2ation ;  under  the  rule,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  revolutionizing  and  conquering  native  princes ;  and,  subse- 
quently, for  a  long  period,  under  the  reign  of  three  of  the  most 
powerful  governments  of  Europe,  each  of  which,  in  its  own 
peculiar  way  and  manner,  did  much  for  the  transformation  of 
the  native  inhalntants.  Hence,  it  is  not  strange,  that  caste 
should  be  so  greatly  modified  in  this  Province.  But  let  us  not 
be  misunderstood.  It  still  exists,  even  here,  and  shows  its  sharp 
and  ugly  horns  and  cloven  feet  in  the  midst  of  us.  We  wish 
we  were  not  compelled  tt>  add,  that  we  see  and  feel  its  baneful 
influence  in  some  of  the  members  of  our  churches.  It  is,  indeed, 
a.  prominent  and  troublesome  feature  of  Hindu  society,  ever  pre- 
senting obstacles  of  various  kinds  to  the  progress  of  Christianity. 
The  nature  and  tendency  of  the  institution  is  unsocial,  forbid- 
ding and  aristocratic ;  pervading  all  castes  and  classes  of  society, 
and  quite  as  manifest  in  the  low  caste,  as  in  the  high;  each 
caste,  as  they  suppose,  having  some  peculiar  grounds  for  boast- 
ing. 

That  we  may  further  elucidate  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
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we  proceed  to  give  some  of  the  results  of  our  own  experience 
and  observations  on  the  subject ;  and  then  show  by  what  means 
Hindii  caste  has  been  so  greatly  modified  in  Jafiha ;  and  also,  to 
what  transforming  influences  it  is  still  subjected. 

Before  coming  to  this  country,  we  had  fonned  our  ideas  of 
caste  in  India  mainly  by  what  we  had  read  in  the  journals  of 
early  missionaries  in  Bengal — Carey,  Maxshman,  Ward,  and 
others ;  and  of  course  our  minds  were  much  awake  to  the  impor- 
tance of  "breaking  caste''  in  the  mission  field,  especially  as  we 
were  led  to  understand  that  it  might  be  broken  by  so  trifling  a 
circumstance  as  that  of  paistaking  of  a  meal  in  a  misaionary's 
house.  One  of  our  first  encounters  with  caste^  which  happened 
a  few  days  after  our  arrival  in  1816,  was  a  trifling  incftdent  in 
connection  with  a  horse-keeper.  On  his  being  directed  to  do 
-something  in  adjusting  the  furniture  about  the  house,  he  refuaixl 
to  obey,  saying  it  was  contrajry  to  his  caste  to  do  the  woA.  But, 
as  we  could  not  tolerate  caste  on  our  preroiaee,  we  told  him  he 
must  obey  or  quit  our  service.  To  the  latter  he  very  readily 
assented,  leaving  the  missionary  to  take  care  of  his  own  horse, 
as  there  was  no  other  horse-keeper  in  the  parish.  This  was  the 
first  of  a  series  of  events,  by  which  we  beeame  gradually  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  persons  and  things  in  the  country,  in 
relation  to  caste*  By  this  we  were  taught^  that  it  was  quite 
impracticable,  without  sails,  oars  or  steam^  to  propel  ewr  firail 
bark  against  the  prevailing  monsoon !  And  surely  there  can  be 
no  marvel  that  it  should  tlius  happen  to  the  much  frailer  bark  of 
timid,  recently  converted  Hindis. 

Afler  a  few  weeks'  residence,  we  commenced  a  day  Bchool  on 
our  premises,  taught  by  a  young  man  who  was  formerly  a  pupil 
in  Mr.  Palm's  school  This  man  was  able  to  bring  to  the  school 
a  few  children  belonging  to  his  own  family  cirole ;  but  the  neigh- 
bors generally  considered  it  polluting  and  vitiating  to  caste  for 
their  children  to  come  and  learn  on  our  premises.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  the  practice,  by  slow  degrees,  became  common  in  the 
parish,  all  fears  on  the  subject  of  caste  vanished. 

From  and  after  the  year  1818,  we  passed  through  a  similar 
process  in  the  admission  of  boys  to  our  boarding  schiooLs4  This 
very  novel  procedure  produced  a  deeper  sensation  of  alarm  in 
the  pubhc  mind,  than  that  produced  by  bringing  children  into 
our  day  school;  consequently  our  progress  was  much  slower, 
and  more  difiioult.    Eating  and  drinking  on  the  premises  of 
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Christians,  was  thought  to  be  utterly  destructive  to  the  children's 
caste,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  parents.  In  process  of  time,  how- 
ever, after  many  were  committed  to  the  practice  who  could  keep 
each  other  in  countenance,  and  when  it  was  seen  that  their  chil- 
dren were  not  changed  into  EngUshmen,  or  Portuguese,  but  were 
much  improved  in  body  and  mind,  their  fears  on  the  subject  of 
caste  gradually  subsided,  leaving  us  to  prosecute  this  branch  of 
missionary  labor  to  as  g^eat  an  extent  as  we  thought  proper. 

A  stiil  deeper  tone  of  alarm  was  sounded,  when  we  began  to 
receive  girls  into  our  boarding  schools.  But  this,  also,  gradually 
died  away,  as  harmless  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  leaving  us  to 
prosecute  our  plans  at  pleasure. 

From  the  ideas  we  then  entertained  on  the  subject  of  *' break- 
ing caste,*'  and  even  from  what  we  bad  recently  learned  fraon 
the  talk  of  the  people,  we  thought  it  mott  incongruous  that  any 
in  either  of  our  boarding  schools  should  ever  boast  themselves 
of  caste.  We  had  "  broken  "  and  "  killed  "  it  Bat  in  process  of 
time  we  were  called  to  "  break"  it  and  *' kill"  it  again*  And  we 
resolutely  did  it  In  the  '*  Central  boarding  school"  at  Tillipally, 
then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Woodward,  in  the  year  1824  or  1825, 
it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  low-caste  boys  in  the  school 
This  was  an  ofience  to  certain  of  the  Vellalas,  who  made  an 
attempt  to  have  low-caste  boys  removed ;  declaring  that,  though 
they  might  with  impimity  eat  with  persons  of  their  own  caste  on. 
mission  premises,  they  could  not  and  would  not  eat  with  those 
of  an  inferior  caster  This  controversy  led,  ultimately,  to  the 
expulsion  of  three  or  four  of  the  oldest  and  most  influential  high- 
caste  boys  in  the  sc1kx>1.  They  soon,  however,  saw  reason  to 
lepent  of  their  conduct,  and  humbly  sought  and  detained  admis- 
sion to  tlie  school. 

In  1821,  when  it  became  known  that  the  two  first  converts 
from  Hindilism,  members  of  our  boarding  school,  were  about  to 
be  received  into  the  church,  so  strong  was  the  opposition  to  such 
a  procedure,  that  we  had  reason  to  expect  violent  attempts  would 
be  made  to  rescue  one  of  the  candidates.  The  occasion,  how- 
ever, i)aS8ed  off  without  disiarbance,  and  was  one  of  great  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  the  mission.  It  was,  indeed,  a  strange  sight 
lo  the  spectators,  to  see  two  of  their  countrymen,  of  the  VeUala 
caste,  not  only  publicly  eating  and  drinking  with  foreigners,  but 
partaking  with  them  from  the  same  cup  and  plate.  This  was 
something  in  advance  ^f  all  that  had  been  prevkwsly  witnessed 
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as  an  outrage  upon  caste-principle ;  and  was  quite  sufficient,  we 
should  suppose,  to  stamp  the  young  novitiates  as  outcasts  from 
Hinduism.  Some  apology  was,  however,  made  for  them  by  their 
heathen  relatives,  that  the  boys  were  young,  and  knew  not  what 
they  were  doing.  But  a  further  advance  was  soon  made,  and 
another  severe  blow  inflicted  upon  caste,  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  same  year,  two  adiUt  converts  from  heathenism,  who  were 
men  of  different  castes,  were  admitted  to  the  church,  and  sat 
down  together  at  the  table  of  the  Lord.  Subsequently  another, 
and  yet  another  fatal  blow  was  inflicted,  wlien  females,  first  from 
our  boarding  school,  and  then  adult  women,  were  pubMcly  admit- 
ted to  the  church  by  baptism,  and  thus  led  to  commune  with 
persons  of  diflferent  castes  and  occupations.  At  our  great  meet^ 
log  in  182d,  when  we  admitted  candidates  from  our  several  sta* 
tions,  at  a  large  central  bungalow  in  SanttUipy,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  there  were  ^tUl  more  decided  and  daring  manifestations 
of  opposition  on  the  part  of  relatives.  The  elder  brother  of  one 
of  the  candidates  stood  up  in  the  meeting,  and  boisterously  pro* 
tested  against  his  brotiier  being  received  into  the  church.  But 
the  presence  of  a  police  oflioer  prevented  open  violence.  In 
Januajry,  1821,  when  the  first  professed  convert  from  Hinduism 
was  about  to  be  received  into  the  church  at  Batticotta,  so  strong 
was  the  opposition  of  his  relatives  that  they  carried  him  off  by 
force  the  day  before  he  was  to  have  been  received,  and  kept 
him  in  close  confinement  for  some  time.  We  might  easily  mitl- 
tiply  examples  of  this  kind,  but  the  above  are  sufficient. 

As  substitutes  for  further  specifications,  we  may  observe  gene- 
rally,  that,  for  thirty  years  past,  hundreds  of  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  difierent  castes,  have  been  boarded  and  educated  in  our 
two  seminaries,  at  Batticotta  and  Oodooville;  that,  of  the  pupils 
thus  instructed,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  couples  have 
been  married,  generally  at  Oodooville;  that,  after  the  solemni* 
zation  of  the  marriage  in  the  chureh,  and  the  partaking  of  a  little 
firnit  at  the  station,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  repair,  with  their 
friends,  to  the  house  of  their  parents,  who  are  nK>stly  heathen, 
where  a  marriage  feast  is  prepared  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of 
both  parties,  whether  heathen  or  Christian,  and  without  attempt- 
ing to  compel  Christians  to  conform  to  the  heathen  ceremonies. 
Sometimes  it  happens^  that  the  newly  married  couple  take  up 
their  abode  permanently  at  the  house  of  one  of  theii'  parents, 
sharing  die  i^omestead,  it  may  be,  with  two  or  three  otker  fami- 
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liies  who  are  entirely  heathen.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  how*> 
ever,  that  native  Christiansy  when  thus  situated,  are  careful  not 
to  give  unneeessaiy  ofienoe  to  their  heathen  relatives.  In  a 
very  few  oases  our  female  pupils,  who  were  members  of  the 
church,  have  married  heathen  husbands;  and  in  many  cases 
graduates  from  the  seminary  at  Batticotta,  whether  church  mem* 
bers  or  not,  have  married  heathen  wives.  But  we  now  hear  lit* 
tie  or  nothing  of  caste  being  vitiated  by  these  marriage  alliances  ; 
and  this,  too,  whether  one  or  both  of  th»  parties  alter  marriage 
live  as  Christiaiu  or  otherwise. 

When  this  state  of  things  was  related  to  our  missionary 
brethren  at  Calcutta,  they  exclaimed  with  surprise,  mingled 
with  some  degree  of  unbeliaf :  "  And  will  they  talk  of  caste  after 
that?"  But  the  dimas  IS  yet  to  be  stated.  FmndseaB  Malayapa, 
a  native  assistant  employed  by  the  mission,  and  subsequently 
licensed  by  us  as  a  native  preacher,  had  adopted  the  European 
dress,  beloce  he  came  into  our  service*  For  a  time,  and  for  con« 
venienee  sake^  he  boaided  at  the  table  of  one  of  the  mission 
families.  His  father-in-law,  the  Bev.  Christiain  David  (recently 
deceased  at  the  age  of  eighty-one),  was^  ibr  the  qpaee  of  forty 
years  from  tb^  time  of  his  adopting  the  European  di^ss,  in  the 
habit  of  eating,  whenever  oceasion  ofieved,  at  the  tables  of  the 
principal  Euiopeaas  in  tiie  I^and,  beginning  at  the  Ciovemor's 
table  in  the  days  of  G^ieral  and  Lady  Brownrigg.  But  neitheor 
the  father-in-law,  nor  the  son-in-law  supposed,  for  a  moment, 
that  they  had  lost  or  injured  their  caste.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  much  of  their  caste,  and  that  they  had  bettered  their 
condition  by  intercourse  with  Europeans.  Nor  did  the  commu- 
nity atJarge  east  them  off  because  of  their  dress,  or  because  of 
their  comoection  with  foreigners ;  though,  when  provoked  to  do  it, 
they  might  nsention  these  facts  as  a  blot  And  thus  it  is  now 
with  many,  who  had  been  educated  at  Batticotta,  and  who  hold 
important  offices  in  the  country,  some  of  whom  adopted  Euro-* 
pean  customs.  Under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  we  see  that 
caste  is  indicative  of  one's  ancestry,  and  that  it  is  not  a  common 
and  easy  thing  for  a  man,  in  this  Province,  to  "  break  or  lose 
caste." 

We  close  this  topic  by  giving  prominence  to  the  fact,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  manifold  aggressions  we  have  made  upon  caste 
through  the  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  there  has  been  no 
case  of  native  converts,  whether  young  or  old,  male  or  female, 
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being  wholly  and  finally  cut  off  from  the  family  circle,  or  nnable 
to  abide  in  the  place  wherein  they  were  called,  in  consequence 
of  their  having  broken  caste  by  becoming  Christians.  We  do 
not  say  that  this  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  the  conduct 
of  oinr  native  Christians  been  more  offensive.  In  most  cases  they 
are  very  carefVd  not  to  give  offence  to  their  heathen  relatives ; 
in  some  cases  too  much  so.  Weak  as  they  are,  it  would  not 
be  strange  if  they  frequently  cohform  too  much  to  the  wishes  of 
firiends  and  relatives,  who  are  still  heathens. 

We  have,  indeed,  seen  cases  in  which  heathen  wives  have 
left  their  husbands  for  a  Httle'  season ;  in  which  parents  have 
dhown  great  displeasure,  and  even  banished  their  children  from 
the  house,  for  a  time,  because  they  were  baptized  and  received 
ittto  the  Christian  church ;  and  very  great  annoyances  have  been 
experienced  by  native  converts,  especially  in  regard  to  -the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  while  living  among  their  heathen  rela- 
tives ;  and  these  difficulties  were  greater  in  fbrmer  times  than  at 
present  But  the  fact  of  native  converts,  whether  married  or 
unmarried,  b^g  tolerated  in  the  hodse  ahd  fkmily  of  their  hea- 
tiien  lelatires,  shows  most  dearly  that  caste,  in  the  sense  of  the 
ShaMras,  has  been  greatly  modified  in  this  Province ;  and  that 
**  losing  caste,**  is  not  here  an  easy-  (Mr  common  thhig. 

We  wiH  new  speak  of  what  the  Hindus  themselves  have 
done,  and  are  still  doing,  fi>r  the  destraction  of  caste  in  this 
Province. 

1.  The  continental  Pandian  kings,  who  formeriy  reigned  in 
Jaffila,  introduced  a  new  caste  into  the  Province,  cidled  Mada- 
paHes,  the  offspring  of  high-caste  men  with  Covia'  women,  who 
are  a  high  caste  of  domestic  slaves.  This  caste  was  endowed 
with  certain  perquisites  wttd.  privileges,  so  that  it  now  ranks 
among  the  high  castes  of  the  country,  next  below  the  Vellala: 
This  caste  cannot  boast  much  of  "birth  purity,"  though  they  are 
not  regarded  as  an  impure  caste.  The  caste  of  Madapahes,  into 
which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  intn>duced,  is  not  found 
among  the  ninety-six  castes  of  Southern  India,  and  is  pecuHay 
to  this  Province.  But  the  introduction  of  a  new  caste,  and  one 
of  so  great  importance,  must  manifestly  vitiate  the  whole  system 
of  Hindis  caste,  as  taught  in  the  Shastras. 

2.  The  Hindis  in  this  Province  are  destroying  the  remains  of 
this  evil  system,  by  constantly  rising  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
caste.     Such  a  process  must  of  itself  be  as  gross  a  violation  of 
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the  classic  Hindu  system  of  caste,  as  can  well  be  conceived  of< 
Methods  of  rising  from  one  caste  to  another  are  various. 

(1)  By  false  entries,  when  persons  remove  from  one  place  to 
another  where  their  ancestors  are  not  known. 

(2)  By  bribing  those  who  have  charge  of  the  registries  in 
public  offices,  to  insert  their  names  in  higher  castes. 

(3)  This  is  done  extensively  by  intermarriages. 

This  third  method  is  deserving  of  some  special  illustration,  as 
bearing  extensively  on  the  subject  in  hand,  in  relation  to  the 
higher  castes.  For  example:  two  young  men  of  the  Vellala 
caste,  graduates  of  the  seminary  at  Batticotta,  accepted  large 
pecuniary  offers  from  a  man  of  wealth,  but  of  lower  caste,  at 
Colombo,  to  marry  his  two  daughters,  both  heathens  and  un- 
educated. The  young  men  immediately  proceeded  to  Colombo^ 
and  took  possession  of  their  prizes.  Hitherto  they  have  Uved  in 
good  style  and  in  credit,  having  employments  suited  to  theii 
education.  Moreover,  they  are  sustained  by  the  public  opinion 
of  theif  countrymen,  inasmuch  as  they  have  obtained  a  fair  quid 
pro  quo.  The  father-in-law  made  a  good  speculation,  because 
his  grand-children  will  be  registered  according  to  the  rank  of 
their  fathexi  as  Vellalas*  True,  they  wiU  never  cease  to  be 
taunted,  when  occasion  may  require  it,  that  they  are  below  pax 
as  .to  caste  on  their  mother's  side.  But  where  lai^e  numbers  of 
the  community  are  similarly  situated,  there  is  not  much  room 
for  reproach. 

We  now  give  a  case  of  recent  occurrence  on  the  other  side#, 
A  man  of  wealth  and  education,  and  high  in  office,  in  another 
part  of  the  isl^nd«  but  of  low  caste,  has  purchased  with  a  great 
sum  the  privilege  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  school' 
n^asters  of  the  Vellala  caste,  of  the  highest  grade.  By  this  the 
native  geutleman  is  brought  into  ahiance  with  the  whole  family 
oixcle  of  a  superior  caste ;  and  this  will  in  various  ways  be  made 
to  operate  favombly  upon  his  posterity.  From  these  two  casesi 
which  are  illustrative  of  what  is  extensively  in  progress  in  the 
country^  it  will  be  seen  that  caste,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  arti^ 
cle  in  the  market^  which  may  be  turned  into  silver  and  gold,  and 
consequently  is  of  substantial  value. 

Under  this  aspect,  caste  maybe  regarded  as  an  order  of  nobil^ 
ity,  which  may  be  shared  by  Uiose  who  are  in  drciunstances^td 
make  the  purchase.  Under  such  influences,  however,  caste  mos^ 
vary  in  its  nature,  and  ultimately  exhaust  itself  by  expansion. 
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Biit  alas  for  the  nobifity  of  caste !  Causes  are  now  in  opera- 
tion, in  this  Province,  which  tend  to  destroy  the  foundation  on 
which  caste,  as  a  civil  distinction,  has  hitherto  rested  its  claims. 
In  former  times,  under  the  native  kings  and  princes,  the  Vellalas 
and  Madapalies  were  privileged  orders  in  the  community ;  and 
the  results  of  those  privileges  have  operated  favorably  upon  their 
posterity  from  generation  to  generation.  But  now,  times  have 
so  ahered,  that  "  on  the  scale  of  wealth,  talents,  industry,  and 
moral  character,"  caste,  whether  in  the  Hindii  sense  of  it,  or  as 
a  civil  distinction/can  confer  but  little  elevation,  nor  the  absence 
of  it  impose  but  little  degradation.  This  will  more  clearly  appear 
as  we  proceed, 

3.  To  show  what  the  English  government  has  done,  both 
directly  and  indirecdy,  for  the  destruction  of  caste. 

(1)  By  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which  took  place  soon  after 
our  settlement  in  the  island.  By  that  important  measore  several 
dastes,  such  as  Covias,  PoUas,  Malavas,  and  others,  were  placed 
on  a  new  footing  in  sodcfty,  and  are  gradually  rising  towaids  an 
equality  with  their  former  masters  in  wealtii,  intelligence  and 
importance. 

(2)  By  disregarding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  chtims  of  caste, 
and  placing  applicants  for  office  on  the  high  gromid  of  personal 
qnalificatioii,  tmstwortftiiness,  efficiency  in  business,  etc.,  the  gor- 
emment  has  wrought  extensively  and  powerfully  for  good  upon 
the  whole  native  population,  but  most  subversively  to  the  daiiiiS' 
of  caste. 

'  ^3)  By  an  efiectual  injunction  upon  European  magistrates 
and  native  head*men  not  to  enter  the  caste  of  individuals  in 
pnblic  documents,  such  as  suits  at  law,  deeds,  registries,  jury- 
lists,  etc.,  government  is  doing  much  td  obliterate  even  the 
remembrance  of  caste  distinctions  from  the  public  mind. 

(4)  By  encouraging  the  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy,  tfa6  govern^ 
ment  is  doing  much  to  destroy  caste  distinctions.  Dmnkenness 
is  a  great  leveler.  Even  some  of  the  Brahmins  and  Vellalas  are 
becoming  fhmiliar  with  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  while 
seme  of  the  lower  castes  do  not  drink.  Thus,  while  the  low 
castes  are  rising,  some  of  the  high  castes  are  fhlHng  by  intern* 
peranee. 

We  will  now  present  a  few  miscellaneous  remarks  on  the 
peculiarities  of  caste  in  our  mission  field. 

1»  The  three  higher  castes  (leaving  out  the  Brahmins),  vis. 
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the  Vellalas,  Madapalies  and  Chitties,  form  a  large  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  Province.  Of  these  three  castes,  the  Vel- 
lalas  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  other  two.  As  society  was 
constructed  under  the  rule  of  the  native  princes,  the  Vellalas 
were  the  agriculturists  of  the  country,  and  in  this  Province  the 
owners  of  the  soil.  As  the  lords  of  the  country,  they  held  most 
of  the  other  castes  in  their  service,  by  difierent  tenures,  and  on 
different  terms  of  service ;  a  bond  of  union  well  understood  by 
the  parties,  pervading  the  whole  community,  and  binding  them 
together  by  dLSerent  interests.  The  two  great  divisions  of  these 
under  classes  were,  first,  The  three  castes  of  slaves  that  have 
been  already  mentioned ;  and,  secondly ,  The  Kudimakkal,  that 
is,  the  biaoksmiths,  carpenters,  barbers,  washermen  and  gold- 
smiths of  the  country,  induding  the  Pariahs,  who  are  tom-tom 
beaters,  and  drudges  in  various  employmentar. 

From  the  very  beginning,  we  have  opened  our  great  commis- 
81011  to  the  whole  population  of  the  country,  as  far  as  our  circum- 
stances would  allow;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  we 
camiot  satisfactorily  account  for,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  our  mission-field,  that  the  three  higher 
castes,  moie  especially  the  Vellalas,  are  almost  exclusively  the 
people  who  lAve  opened  unto  us,  and  thus  secured  the  advan- 
tages  of  our  misaioii-labors.  The  Kudimakkals  were  from  the 
beginning  among  our  most  constant  hearers,  daily,  while  em- 
ployed tn  our  service  in  week  times,  and  weekly  at  church  on 
the  Sabbath ;  but,  almost  without  exception,  all  this  numerous 
class  have  vejeeted  the  Gospel,  and  but  few  of  them  have  ^ver 
manifested  an  interest  in  sending  their  children  to  our  common 
aohools. 

From  these  remarks  we  must  except  those  of  the  Fisher  caste, 
who  are  a  people  more  independent  of  the  Vellalasy  and  from 
whom  a  portion  of  our  converts  have  been  gathered.  But  the 
VelliUas  are  emphatically  oiur  people ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
losses  they  have  sustained  by  the  freedom  of  their  slaves,  and 
by  the  iutioduction  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  equality  in 
society,  yet,  combining  the  advantages  of  Christian  instruction 
and  of  a  superior  education  with  the  advantages  which  they 
inherited  from  their  fatliers,  they  will  long  continue  to  be  the 
most  thriving,  energetic,  intelligent  and  best  behaved  portion  of 
the  Tamil  population.  On  this  account  it  Will  continue  to  be  a 
desideratum  to  belong  to  the  Yellala  casta 
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2.  Another  feature  of  our  mission-field  bearing  on  the  subject 
in  hand  is,  that  in  most  of  the  numerous  and  populous  villages 
into  which  the  whole  Province  is  divided,  the  dilOferent  castes 
are  found  in  due  proportion,  while  those  of  the  same  caste  in 
the  villages  round,  are  more  or  less  related  to  each  other.  On 
this  account,  and  on  account  of  the  dense  population  of  the  whole 
Province,  it  will  be  physically  impossible,  even*  were  it  thought 
desirable,  for  us  to  separate  them  into  Christian  villages,  as  in 
Tinnevelly,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Continent 

We  have  made  arrangements  so  to  proceed  in  our  work  of 
disciplining  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  that  every  one  may 
continue  in  the  place  wherein  he  was  called  with  the  least  dis- 
turbance possible.  This  we  consider  as  the  dictate  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  till  they  be  made  to  understand  what  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God,  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  which 
is  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  If^  indeed,  we  could  have 
whole  villages  of  the  same  caste,  we  might  prosecute  our  evaa- 
geUcal  labors  without  rousing  and  stimulating  some  of  the  worst 
principles  and  passions  of  oiur  fallen  nature.  But  as  it  is,  we 
think  it  not  wise  to  disturb  the  present  axrangements  of  society, 
except  by  the  silent  operations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  We 
would  make  the  most  of  the  injunction;  '*  Go  home  to  thy  friends, 
and  tell  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath 
had  compassion  on  thee."  And  thus  would  we  cause  the  people 
to  understand,  that  excision  from  the  family  circle  is  not  a  neces* 
sary  adjunct  of  one's  becoming  a  Christian,  but  rather  that  he 
thereby  becomes  a  better  son,  or  brother,  husband,  or  father, 
than  before  his  conversion.  We  consider  it  safer,  and  a  more 
satisfactory  trial  of  one's  sincerity,  to  live  as  a  Christian  among 
his  friends,  than  to  be  sepamted  from  them  in  a  Christian 
village. 

3.  We  formerly  thought  the  evils  of  caste  arose  chiefly  from 
the  unreasonable  exactions  and  pressures  of  the  higher  upon  the 
lower  castes ;  and  this  was  doubtless  the  case  in  former  times* 
But  one  of  the  results  of  our  observation  while  dealing  with 
caste,  as  tilings  now  are,  is,  that  the  spirit  of  the  low  caste  rising, 
is  as  much  to  be  deprecated  as  the  spirit  of  the  high  caste  reign- 
ing. "  For  three  things  the  earth  is  disquieted ;  yea,  for  four 
things  which  i\  cannot  bear."  One  of  the  four  is, "  for  a  servant 
when  he  rcigneth"  (Prov.  30: 21).  This  point  admits  of  extensive 
illustration  from  scenes  and  occurrences  too  familiar  to  our  minds 
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to  invite  a  recital,  and,  moreover,  it  is  too  obvious  to  require  for- 
mal proof.  We  will,  therefore,  remark  generally,  as  the  result 
of  our  experience,  that,  since  we  have  found  by  our  adventures 
that  the  enemy  with  which  we  have  to  contend  cannot  be  slain 
by  carnal  weapons,  we  are  very  slow  to  pitch  battle,  or  to  come 
into  direct  and  hostile  collision  with  caste,  as  we  now  find  it  in 
this  Province.  We  are  fully  convinced  there  is  a  far  "more 
excellent  way  "  of  dealing  with  it.  More  especially  has  this  been 
the  case  since  we  have  better  understood  the  structure  of  Hindd 
society,  and  learned  to  what  extent  the  different  castes  in  this 
Province  answer  to  the  different  classes  of  nobility,  gentry,  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  fhrmers,  and  menial  servants  in  Protestant 
Christendom. 

The  principal  canon  we  would  lay  down  on  this  subject  is,  to 
tolerate  nothing  within  oiur  control,  which  miUtates  against  our 
ruUng  the  honse  of  God,  or  watching  over,  guiding  and  disciplin- 
ing the  church  of  Christ,  according  to  the  law  and  directory  which 
he  himself  has  given  us.  "  For  now  we  live,  if  our  churches 
stand  fkst  in  the  Lord."  If  asked  whether  we  do  not  allow  per- 
sons to  remain  in  our  churches,  who  entertain  erroneous  views, 
or  who  give  place  to  unhallowed  feelings  on  the  subject  of  caste, 
our  reply  is,  that  we  do ;  but  in  the  sense  only  in  which  we  make 
recognition  of  the  fkct,  that  in  all  cases  of  regeneration  the  "  old 
man"  is  destined  to  coexist  simultaneously  with  the  new,  until, 
by  a  successful  exercise  of  the  ministry  "  for  the  perfecting  of  the 
saints,"  they  "  all  come  to  the  unity  of  the  faith,  into  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ"  "  We  have  learned,  by 
our  experience  and  observation,  that  caste  is  a  great  evil ;  an 
evil  which  governs  the  religious  emotions,  tastes  and  habits  of 
all  the  races  of  India ;  which  is  imbibed  by  the  infant  at  the 
breast,  and  cherished  with  scnipulous  anxiety  through  life ;  an 
evil  which  has  been  ingrained  into  the  whole  HindCl  character, 
for  well  nigh  three  thousand  years,  so  as  to  form  the  very  cement 
of  Hindtlism."  What  then  ?  By  the  preaching  of  the  word  to 
a  man  full-grown  under  the  regimen  above  described,  a  ray  of 
Hght  and  a  principle  of  life  have  been  imparted  from  Him  who 
is  "the  light"  and  **  the  life  of  men."  The  giant  caste-man  has 
become,  as  we  fondly  hope,  a  man  of  God ;  but  to  such  an  extent 
a  weakling,  that  he  is  like  unto  a  "  bruised  reed  and  smoking 
flax."  We  submit  the  question,  as  to  what  are  the  appropriate 
instriunentalities  by  which  we  may  in  the  first  place  unmake* 
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and  then  reform,  this  man  of  giant  growth  ?  Are  there  any  appro- 
priate appliances  for  this  purpose  but  the  Gospel  ministry,  the 
training  and  discipUne  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  ocmcnr- 
ring  influences  of  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
remarks :  '*  In  this  diocese  the  first  thing  a  catechumen  does,  is 
to  reject  caste  in  toto,"  What  can  this  remark  mean,  in  view  ol 
^the  foregoing  description  of  the  "giant  evil?"  Every  Hindd, 
when  he  enters  the  Christian  church  by  baptiun,  when  he  eats 
from  the  same  plate  and  drinks  firom  the  same  cup  with  those  of 
an  inferior  grade,  does  to  a  certain  extent  renounce  caste.  He 
ought  to  do  it  "in  toto"  But  his  caste  feelings  and  prejudices 
are  not  thereby  wholly  eradicated,  and  cannot  be  in  a  nu>ment. 
It  is  a  work  of  time.  The  appropriate  means  for  abolishing 
caste,  in  every  desirable  sense  of  the  expression,  are,  we  believe, 
light  and  love  oa  the  part  of  the  missionaries,  docility  and  growtii 
in  piety  on  the  part  of  the  native  converts,  together  with  the 
promised  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  All  compul»»ry  means 
used  for  this  purpose,  in  which  we  cannot  carry  with  us  the 
judgment  and  consciences  of  those  concerned,  are  generally 
disastrous  to  the  assailants  and  the  assailed;  to  the  Christian 
church,  and  to  the  heathen  population  at  large. 

Having  made  the  foregoing  statements  on  the  general  subject 
of  caste,  we  proceed  to  specify  some  facts  with  regard  to  our 
treatment  of  caste  in  our  chiuches,  and  among  our  church  mem- 
bers in  the  walks  of  private  and  social  life. 

We  have  never  allowed  caste  in  our  churches.  We  have 
never  allowed  any  separate  communion  for  high  and  low  castes, 
as  was  formerly  ^e  custom  in  Southern  India.  All  our  mem- 
bers, both  high  and  low  caste,  have,  from  the  beginmng,  drank 
wine  from  Ihe  same  cup,  and  eaten  bread  from  the  same  plate, 
and  this  promiscuously. 

That  we  may  show  what  is  our  treatment  of  caste  in  the  walks 
of  private  and  social  life,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  indicate  briefly 
to  what  extent  there  is  and  must  be  a  non-interference  between 
the  missionaries  and  the  families  of  their  converts.  In  endeav- 
oring to  give  some  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  remark, 
that  a  Hindd,  find  him  where  you  will,  may  justly  be  defined 
to  be  an  embodiment  of  rites  and  observances  peculiar  to  the 
Hindd  race.  These  observances,  customs  and  manners,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes. 
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1.  Nationalities,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  castes  and 
dasses. 

2.  Idolatrous  observances. 

3.  C^te  distinctions  and  usages. 

Of  these  three  classes  the  first  has  the  greatest,  and  the  last, 
perhaps,  the  least  prominence  in  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  nation,  and  more  especially  so  in  relation  to  the  point  under 
considemtion ;  that  is,  in  the  walks  of  private  and  social  life. 
We  do  not,  in  our  social  intercourse  with  them,  readily  recognize 
the  respective  castes  beyond  our  own  personal  acquaintance, 
and  beyond  what  may  be  known  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the 
lower  castes  are,  from  their  very  positions  in  society,  low,  untidy 
and  repulsive.  On  this  ground,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
caase  of  their  degradation,  there  is  as  substantial  a  distinction 
of  castes  or  classes,  which  cannot  but  be  observed,  as  between 
the  sons  of  noblemen  and  the  children  of  the  "ragged  schools" 
of  England.  A  distinct  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  fundamental 
importance  in  all  attempts  to  bring  or  to  push  the  extremes  of 
soeiety  to  associate,  and  especially  to  eat  together,  in  private 
houses. 

We  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  nationalities,  studiously 
avoiding  all  that  appertains  either  to  caste  distinctions  or  idola- 
trous observances. 

1.  The  Hindds  have  no  home,  in  our  sense  of  the  word;  no 
pkoe  where  the  family  come  famiUarly  together,  in  a  social  way, 
where  they  may  be  seen.  When  we  visit  a  family,  we  do  not 
enter  the  house,  but  tarry  without,  either  in  the  yard  or  the 
veranda,  and  speak  with  those  who  make  their  appearance. 
This  we  do,  either  standing,  or  seated  on  an  inverted  rice  mortar, 
or  in  some  other  position.  All  are  interested  to  know  the  spe- 
cific object,  for  which  the  missionary  has  come  to  the  premises ; 
but  their  sense  of  propriety  and  good  manners  do  not  require 
the  family  to  assemble.  Even  Christian  families  are  slow  to 
make  their  appearance,  although  called.  As  Hindfis,  they  ought 
not  to  appear  at  all,  but  continue  in  the  house  and  at  their  work. 
Those  Christian  families  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  have 
been  educated  in  our  boarding  schools,  are  far  in  advance  of 
their  countrymen.  StiU,  they  are  but  Hindus  in  a  state  of  gradual 
transition,  and  living,  it  may  be,  in  the  houses  of  their  parents. 

2.  For  very  good  reasons,  we  do  not  encourage,,  even  in  our 
boiurding  8clu>ols,  any  important  changes  of  the  native  customs 
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of  the  Hindds,  in  regard  to  dress,  maimer  of  living,  mode  of  sit- 
ting, furnishing  their  houses,  etc.  In  all  these  particulars  there 
are  some  improvements,  but  no  imitation  of  European  manners 
and  customs.  Such  an  imitation  would  be  adverse  to  t|ie  great 
object  we  have  in  view,  of  operating  upon  the  mass  of  the  popn* 
lation  through  the  agency  of  the  educated  classes.  If  even  the 
educated  should  adopt  Uie  European  dress,  and  other  concomi- 
tant customs,  they  would  lose  credit  in  the  estimation  of  their 
countrymen,  and  be  subjected  to  fourfold  greater  expenses,  wilh 
less  of  real  comfort  and  independence  of  Hfe  and  chamcter. 

3.  The  uneducated  Hindi  does  not  ordinarily  make  use  of 
chairs,  tables,  bedsteads,  etc.,  seeing  that  the  whc^  gfoinid«floor 
of  the  house,  with  appropriate  matting,  is  available  for  all  these 
purposes.  And  what,  in  their  view,  is  the  nse  of  orookery, 
knives  and  forks,  and  spoons,  and  the  whole  proiVisioa  cf  table 
furniture,  seeing  that  a  few  articles  of  earthen  ware  fcnr  oooking 
rice  and  curry,  a  brass  pot  for  water,  and  a  garden  with  plantain 
leaves  for  plates,  with  his  own  right  hand  fbr  a  spoon,  are  a  ftdl 
supply  in  this  line  of  service?  The  act  of  eating  is  a  rite  and 
ceremony  to  be  performed  in  private.  Even  men  are  not  willwig 
to  be  seen  eating  by  any  one  who  does  not  jmn  them  in  the  act 
But  for  a  woman  to  allow  herself  to  be  seen  eating,  wonld  be  a 
positive  disgrace.  In  this  vulgar  exercise  the  right  band  is  ao 
deeply  involved,  fdid  so  important  is  it  that  the  business  be  fin- 
ished at  a  sitting,  that  the  most  menial  servant  has  a  substantial 
reason  for  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  his  master's  call»  or  ttunks  it 
sufficient  if  his  master  knows  that  he  is  eating.  How  then  tmk 
the  wife  possibly  eat  with  her  husband  and  eissklren,  and  male 
guests,  while  she  is  mistress  of  the  ceremonies?  Eun^^eaa 
wives  may  do  this,  as  they  have  domestics  to  wait  upon  the 
table.  Custom  has  made  it  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  deal  out  the 
rice  and  curry,  and  to  bring  water  for  drinking  and  washing  after 
the  meal  is  finished.  But  while  the  HindA  woman  may  not  be 
seen  eating  common  food,  she  may  be  seen  enjoying  the  betel 
leaf  and  areca  nut  as  an  honorary  repast 

It  is  a  nationality,  also,  that  sons  who  are  beyond  early  child- 
hood, do  not  converse  freely  with  their  father,  nor  even  with 
others  in  their  father's  presence.  Nor  should  an  elder  and  a 
younger  brother  sit  in  public  on  the  same  mat  or  seat,  nor  should 
a  son-in-law  speak  with  his  mother-in-law,  nor  a  Ihther-in-law 
be  present  with  his  daughter-in-law,  etc.    These  are  mere  sped* 
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mens  of  natk>nalities,  common  to  all  castes ;  and  most  of  them 
are  more  rigidly  observed  by  those  who  would  be  accounted  the 
higher  grades  of  society. 

Again,  when  we  are  visited  by  the  natives,  it  is  generally  either 
in  the  way  of  business,  or  of  attendance  at  religions  meetings, 
w  of  private  instructions ;  and  then,  with  a  few  exceptions,  they 
are  seated  on  a  mat,  as  is  customary  with  them  at  their  own 
houses,  and  in  the  church  of  God.  Occasionally  our  native 
preaohers  and  a  few  others  sit  on  chairs  at  our  tables,  and  par* 
take  with  us  of  a  cup  of  tea,  fruit,  bread,  etc. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given  of  customs,  whidi  are 
mere  nationalities,  and  which  have  no  particular  connection  with 
caste.  Indeed,  we  find  a  pmctical  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
separate  purely  caste  disdnctions,  in  the  customs  of  social  life, 
fiom  m^re  nationalities ;  and  it  is  even  more  difficult  in  the  mind 
of  a  native.  Even  Christians  are  prone  to  plead  for  customs, 
whidi  we  believe  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that 
they  are  mere  nationalities ;  while  the  unconverted  Hindd  sees 
BO  more  propriety  in  our  requiring  a  convert  to  break  or  renounce 
his  caste,,  than  to  break  or  renounce  other  nationalities. 

By  the  specimens  of  nationalities,  which  we  have  given  above, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we, 
as  foreigners,  whose  customs  and  manners  we  would  not  have 
them  imitate,  should  act  the  part  of  reformers  of  the  Hindis 
*'  in  the  walks  of  private  and  social  life,*'  except  so  far  as  these 
customs  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  But,  while  we 
thus  speak  of  the  great  gulf  of  nationalities,  which  separate  us 
from  the  people,  we  rejoice  to  be  able  to  say,  that  we  have  a 
growing  esteem  for  and  an  increasing  attachment  to  the  HindA 
nation  as  our  people,  and  as  a  people  to  be  made  ready  for  the 
Lord.  Many  of  them  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  a  crown  of  rejoicing 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  those  who  labor  with  fidelity 
and  perseverance  for  their  conversion.  Even  now,  and  with 
blest  anticipations,  we  come  into  close  contact  with  them,  hold- 
ing constant  and  delightful  intercourse  with  both  the  rising  and 
the  risen  generation,  on  all  subjects  appertaining  to  the  great 
object  of  our  residence  among  them. 

If  the  questions  be  proposed :  "  How  far  are  the  Continental 
castes,  and  the  castes  on  the  Island,  alike  ?  And  why  do  you 
not  treat  caste  as  they  do  on  the  Continent?"  we  must,  in  answer 
to  the  first,  commence  by  saying,  that,  with  one  exception,  we 
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have  none  of  us,  for  any  length  of  time,  resided  on  the  Continent, 
and  are,  therefore,  quite  unable  to  do  justice  to  this  subject 
Our  local  and  intimate  knowledge  of  caste,  as  it  exists  there,  is 
not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  make  a  definite  and  exact  compari- 
son. But  we  have  in  fact  said  many  things  in  the  former  part 
of  this  Article  which  are  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  question. 
In  the  quotation  which  we  made  from  the  Madras  Document, 
will  be  seen  a  very  carefully  worded  definition  of  caste,  as  it  is 
supposed  to  exist  on  the  Continent  And,  by  comparing  this 
with  the  statements  we  have  made  as  to  caste,  as  we  find  it  ia 
this  Province,  it  will  be  clearly  perceived,  that  it  has  already,  by 
various  causes,  been  greatly  modified ;  and,  especially,  that  there 
^e  now  many  causes  in  operation  tending  powerfully  and  rapidly 
to  do  away  with  the  evil 

But,  "  Why  do  you  not  treat  caste  as  they  do  on  the  Conti- 
nent?" We  have  already  stated  facts  to  show  that  our  circum- 
stances, with  respect  to  this  evil,  difier  widely  from  those  of 
missionaries  laboiing  on  the  Continent    But  we  will  say : 

1.  That  we  believe  it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  legislate  upon 
this  subject  for  the  members  of  our  churches,  to  compel  the  high 
castes  to  do  violence  to  all  their  views  of  propriety,  by  eating  in 
the  houses  of  those  of  low  caste,  or  to  intermarry  with  them. 
But  we  have,  from  the  commencement  of  our  mission  to  the 
present  time,  used  all  Scriptural  arguments  against  the  distinc- 
tions of  caste,  and  we  think  with  great  efiect  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary for  us  to  repeat,  that  we  have  never  allowed  any  distinctions 
of  caste  in  our  churches.  Difierent  castes  have  also  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating  together  in  our  boarding  schools.  Many  of  our 
native  assistants,  in  certain  circumstances,  will  cheerfuUy  eat 
with  those  of  lower  castes,  especially  when  on  tours.  At  our 
Annual  Convocation,  in  September,  at  Batticotta,  provision  i» 
made  for  all  our  church  members,  and  very  many  of  difierent 
castes  eat  together  on  that  occasion;  not  by  compulsion,  but 
wilUngly.  Our  native  assistants,  also,  most  cheerfully  go  among 
the  low  castes,  preach  the  Gospel,  and  superintend  schools* 
They  also  assist  tliem  in  sickness,  and  at  funemls.  But^  to  make 
a  law,  compelling  the  high  castes  to  eat  in  the  houses  of  low 
castes,  or  to  intermarry  with  them,  would  be  more  abhorrent  to 
their  feelings  and  all  their  views  of  propriety,  than  for  a  law  to 
be  passed  for  the  churches  in  New  York  or  Boston,  compelling 
the  rich  to  receive  their  servants,  both  black  and  white,  to  their 
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tables.    We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  proper  for  us  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject 

2.  We  should  not  accomplish  the  object  we  have  in  view. 
Our  object  is  to  destroy  caste,  and  especially  to  root  it  out  of  the 
minds  of  our  native  converts.  Now  it  is  a  well-known  iietot,  that 
many  native  assistants  and  8<ehoolmasters,  rather  than  lose  their 
employment,  and  be  thrown  into  great  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
will  comply,  for  the  time  being,  with  the  demands  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  eat  food  prepared  by  low  castes ;  and  they  justify 
themselves  in  this  matter,  and  their  friends  also  excuse  them 
and  overlook  it,  simply  because  they  are  compelled  to  do  it,  or 
saerifice  their  hving.  But  is  the  caste  principle  thus  extin- 
guished, or  even  diminished  in  their  breasts  ?  We  think  not. 
We  do  not  believe  that  leviathan  is  thus  tamed. 

3.  This  course  is  productive  of  positive  evils.  It  sours  their 
minds ;  and  its  tendency  is  to  make  our  members  act  hypocriti- 
cally in  this  matter.  Unless  we  can  enhghten  their  minds,  and 
carry  their  omsciences  with  us,  we  gain  nothing  but  their  dis- 
pleasure. We  do  not  accomplish  our  object  For  the  caste 
feeting  in  thetr  minds  is  rather  strengthened,  than  diminished, 
by  Ibis  course.  We  will  encourage  them,  and  help  them  in 
every  possible  way  to  do  away  with  the  evils  of  caste ;  and  we 
fully  believe  that  the  only  proper  way  of  accomplishing  this 
object  is  by  light  and  love,  and  example,  and  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  By  the  diUgent  use  of  these  means,  in  connection 
with  what  the  government  is  doing  on  this  subject,  we  believe 
that  caste  is  rapidly  losing  ground  in  this  Province.  How  long 
it  will  linger,  we  cannot  say.  But  this  we  do  know,  by  long 
experience,  that  it  cannot  be  killed  by  violence. 

We  see  dearly,  that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Gospel 
to  elevate  the  low  castes  to  a  level  with  the  high,  rather  than  to 
bring  down  the  high  castes  to  a  level  with  the  low ;  and  this  it 
will  in  due  time  accomplish.  It  will  certainly,  also,  teach  the 
high  castes  to  treat  their  brethren  below  them  with  Christian 
kindness  and  love. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARACTER  A  POWER  IN  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
THE  WORLD. 

B7  Ausdii  Phelps,  Professor  at  Andorer. 

The  last  years  in  the  life  of  Isaiah  were  chiefly  engrossed  by 
visions  of  the  closing  periods  in  the  earthly  career  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  This  should  seem  to  have  resulted  as  much  firom 
the  instinct  of  his  reUgious  feelings,  as  from  the  prompting  of 
the  prophetic  impulse.  The  prophet  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
man,  when  he  turns  away  from  the  disorders  and  idolatries  and 
miseries  of  his  own  day,  to  contemplate,  with  the  chastened 
enthusiasm  of  age,  the  happier  times  when  Christ  should  reign 
over  all  lands.  It  is  congenial  vnUi  the  feelings  of  all  good  me^ 
to  anticipate  thus  the  events  of  a  better  age  than  their  own.  it 
conduces  often  to  the  acquisition  of  just  views  of  duty,  to  pro- 
pose the  inquiry :  What  would  be  the  result,  if  certain  chaaigeB 
predicted  in  the  Word  of  God,  should  now  or  soon  take  plaoe? 

It  is  for  the  sake  of  such  an  inquiry,  that  attention  is  invited 
to  a  principle  suggested  by  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  verses  of 
the  fifty-first  Psalm :  "  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvatioii ; 
and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit  Then  will  I  teach  timus^ 
gressors  thy  ways ;  and  sinners  shall  be  ocmverted  unto  thee."  ^ 
This  is  the  language  of  hope  in  the  depth  of  religious  humilia- 
tion. It  expresses  the  conviction  of  the  Psalmist,  that  his  own 
restoration  to  the  favor  of  God,  involving,  as  it  would,  the 
improvement  of  his  own  character,  would  be  followed  by  the 
increased  success  of  religion  throughout  his  dominions.  The 
principle  implied  in  this  convicti<m,  is  one  which  probably  all 
enlightened  Christians  will  recognize,  as  entering  largely  into 
God's  plan  for  this  world's  recovery.  In  its  broad  f^iplicaiion, 
the  principle  is,  that  the  rapidity  of  progress  in  the  salvation  of 
this  world  is,  by  God's  plan  of  procedure,  proportioned  to  the 

1  This  Article  was  originally  prepared  as  a  Discourse,  and,  in  substance, 
delirered  before  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts  at  Yarmouth,  on  the 
erening  of  the  29th  of  June,  185S ;  and  it  was  repeated  on  the  4th  of  the  Septem- 
ber following,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Theologioil  Seminary  at  Andover,  as  a 
Valedictoiy  Address  to  the  Senior  Class. 
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degree  of  piety  existing  among  those  who  have  already  been 
made  subjects  of  Divine  grace.  In  other  words  it  may  be  stated 
thus :  That  the  success  of  sanctifying  power  does,  in  God's  plan, 
enlarge  the  range  of  regenerating  power. 

This  principle,  it  may  be  assumed,  does  not  need  a  defence 
here.     It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to  Christian 
benevolence.     It  is  implied  in  every  consistent  theory  of  Chris- 
tian missions.     It  underlies  al]  intelligent  efibrt  to  extend,  in  any 
manner,  the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  Christian  truth.     It  is, 
indeed,  so  well  understood  and  so  unquestionably  conceded,  in 
the  convictioBS  of  probably  the  large  majority  of  Christians,  that 
its  significance  often  escapes  appreciation.    It  falls  back  into 
the  rank  of  those  troths  whose  lot  often  is,  to  be  unf^t  bec(m$e 
t^tttm  importance.    The  very  magnitude  of  such  truths  burdens 
a  finite  mind  in  the  conception  of  them.     Imagination  grow» 
weary  in  the  efibrt  to  follow  them  to  their  consequences.     The 
sensibililies  shrink  back  in  impotence,  from  receiving  them  as 
eftcient  TeaUties.    We  recoil  from  the  mental  pains  of  the  disci-* 
pline  wfaieh  would  be  requisite  to  render  Uiem  the  nuclei  of  an 
earnest  religious  experience.    The  result  often  is,  that  we  talk 
of  sodi  tratha,  like  dreamers.    They  are  the  theme  of  much  glib 
but  muaeaning  exhortation.    Between  our  dialect  and  our  expe« 
rienoe  with  regard  to  them,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  strange  incohe* 
reacy.    We  know  not  that  of  which  we  affirm.    It  often  becomea 
a  doty,  therefore,  to  sit  down  to  a  reexamination  of  them,  worn 
OQt  though,  they  be,  as  themes  of  intellectual  conception.    We 
need  to  admonish  ourselves  yet  agam,  of  the  significance  of  that 
which  we  believe.    We  need  to  enter  into  a  homdy  calculation, 
of  the  height  and  the  depth  and  the  length  and  the  breadth  of 
tiie  faith  we  hold.    It  will  do  us  no  harm,  if  such  a  calculation 
diould  chance  to  diminish  somewhat  an  imaginative  fervor. 
We  shall  be  the  gainers  by  it,  in  point  of  truthfulness,  of  calm  ear^ 
nestness,  of  fixedness  in  principle,  —  in  short,  of  everjrthing  that 
enters  into  the  structure  of  a  manly  Christian  character.    Espe- 
cially is  this  true,  in  respect  of  those  doctrines  of  our  faith  which 
concern  the  closing  ages  of  this  world,  and  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  God's  plan  for  the  world's  redemption.     We 
make  a  hopeful  advance  in  Christian  experience,  when  a  living 
fiuth  on  these  subjects — no  more  and  no  less  than  is  plainly 
warranted  by  God's  word  and  providence— takes  the  place  of 
dreams  and  romance. 
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Let  the  truthfulness,  th^i,  of  the  principle  which  has  been 
evolved  from  the  inspired  language  before  us,  be  assumed,  and 
upon  it  let  the  simple  inquuy  be  instituted :  What  would  he  the 
result  to  the  enterprise  of  the  worlds  redemption,  if  am/  great 
increase  should  take  place  in  the  present  energy  of  Christian  char- 
acter within  the  Church  ? 

To  plaee  the  inquiry,  and  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is 
founded,  in  the  most  distinct  light,  let  it  be  supposed,  that  the 
vast  numbers  whose  names  axe  enrolled  as  spiritoal  Chri8tiatta« 
should  develop  a  perceptible  and  rapid  growth  of  persoBal  char* 
acter.  Let  a  movement  be  visible,  from  the  preicent  level  of 
Christian  experience  to  one  more  elevated  and  more  uniform. 
Let  the  mass  of  Christian  mind  now  thinking,  piaying,  acting, 
on  the  earth,  be  mised  to  a  higher  eminence  in  moral  disoiplifle. 
Let  the  common  fiedth  of  Christians  take  to  itself  a  new  defth 
of  conviction.  Let  Christian  love  grow  into  the  posseasion  af  a 
more  keea  and  more  steady  sensibility  than  it  now  eahihits. 
Let  Ctmtian  purpose  assume  a  new  dignity  of  aim  aadatrengtti 
of  will.  Let  Christian  character  as  oommonly  eadubitad  to  the 
world  in  real  lifoi  settle  into  the  compactness  of  more  oensisteAt 
]^inciple.  Let  it  part  with  many  of  its  present  axcmsoeiiees, 
and  exhibit  that "  beauty  of  hoiiness"  which  springs  hom  ayoe 
metry  of  proportion.  Let  the  comtntm  Chnstian  mind  rise  tow* 
ards  that  point  of  almost  finished  culture  whidi  is  now  reachad 
only  by  a  few^  whose  names  will  go  down  to  remote  genaratiaas» 
preserved  by  the  reverence  which  the  world  eannot  but  cheoaa 
to  pay  to  mipeoor  virtue.  Suppose  such  a  change  in  the  chaff* 
acter  of  the  dwirch  of  Christ  to  have  taken  place,  or  to  be  dia» 
tinotly  perceptiUe  in  rapid  progress.  The  supposition,  surely,  is 
not  visionary.  It  has  nothing  of  the  aspect  of  romance  to  tiM 
eye  of  a  Scriptural  faith.  It  is  a  supposition  which  the  sober 
Ustory  of  the  church  is  destined  yet  to  realise.  Let  us,  then, 
suppose  it  to  have  already  taken  place,  far  on,  if  we  please,  in 
those  remote  ages  which  are  the  subject  of  yet  obscure  prophecy, 
yet,  let  it  assume  for  the  hour,  the  distinctness  and  the  glow 
and  the  magnitude  of  an  existing  reality ;  and  then  let  the  inquiry 
be :  How  must  the  progress  of  God*s  plans  for  the  conversion  of 
this  world  be  affected,  in  consequence  ?  In  rejdy  to  this  inquiry, 
it  is  proposed  to  consider  the  subject  in  illustmtion  of  three 
positions.  , 

In  the  first  place,  such  a  change  as  is  here  supposed,  would 
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result  in  a  development  within  the  churchy  of  now  latent  resources 
of  vnortd  power. 

Scarcely  any  conviction  will  impress  itself  more  distinctly  on 
the  mind  of  a  thoughtfal  Christian,  in  contemplating  the  church 
as  the  instrument  of  the  -world's  conversion,  than  that  of  the 
existence,  in  the  church,  of  latent  energy.  In  one  point  of  view, 
no  better  description  can  be  given,  in  few  words,  of  the  church 
as  a  Power  in  human  society,  than  this,  —  that  it  is  an  irhmense 
assemblage  of  undeveloped  resources:  It  is  a  power,  the  strength 
of  which  has  never  yet  been  fully  awakened.  It  has  never  been 
fkirly  represented  in  the  conflict  of  destiny  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  convulsed  ^s  world.  With  all  that  has  been  done 
and  all  that  is  now  doing,  to  bring  the  moral  influence  of  the 
church  to  bear,  at  its  height,  on  the  progress  of  the  race,  it  still 
ha»,  in  the  main,  the  aspect  of  a  reserved  force^  whose  "  hour  has 
not  yet  come." 

It  wouM  be  interesting  to  observe,  more  at  length  than  it  can 
be  done  here,  some  details  in  illustration  of  this  fkct  l^e  esti- 
mate has  been  made  by  some  who  have  had  extensive  means  of 
information,  and  whose  minds  have  been  much  directed  to  the 
philosophical  view  of  the  relations  existing  between  the  church 
and  the  world,  that  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  aU  who  bear  the 
name  of  Protestant  Christians,  add  anything  of  perceptible  impor- 
tance to  the  efficiency  of  the  church,  in  the  work  of  the  world*s 
conversion.  This  opiniott  is  quoted  here,  not  fbr  the  purpose  of 
defending  it,  but  ns  an  illustration  of  the  view  which  some  con* 
scientious  minds  have  feH  obliged  to  take  on  this  subject  With 
whatever  limitations  the  opinion  might  be  adopted,  no  doubt  can 
exist  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  power  which  the  church  might 
exert,  instrumentally,  for  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel,  is  yet 
undeveloped.     It  exists  in  a  dormant  state. 

Among  other  things  in  proof  of  this,  the  following  positions 
will  readily  occur,  as  capable  of  being  established  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  One  is,  that  the  actual  results  of  Christian  influ- 
ence now  exerted  on  the  world,  bear  no  comparison  to  the 
fepresentations  which  the  Scriptures  give  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
church  in  its  best  state.  This  win  be  self-evident  to  any  atten* 
tive  reader  of  the  prophecies.  Another  is,  that,  assuming  the 
eairly  history  of  the  church  as  a  standard,  a  disproportion  is 
obvious,  between  the  numbers  and  wealth  and  intelligence  and 
social  rank  of  the  church  now^  and  the  actual  results  of  her  influ* 
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ence  on  the  world.  This  assertion  is  not  made,  to  snpprnt  all 
the  impressions  sometimes  entertained  of  the  exalted  character 
of  the  church  in  apostolic  times,  nor  the  inference  hastily  drawn, 
that  the  church  of  modem  times  has^  all  things  considered,  retro- 
graded  from  the  apostolic  experience.  But,  so  much  as  this  is 
undeniahle,  that  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  world  then, 
considered  relatively  to  the  apparent  resources  of  the  church, 
was  more  rapid,  than  the  further  extension  of  the  same  Gosp^ 
now  is,  as  compared  with  the  apparent  resources  which  the 
church  now  has  at  her  disposal  It  is  not  a  fair  inference  firom 
this,  that,  aU  things  considered,  the  church  has  retrograded,  but 
it  is  a  fair  inference,  that  resources  now  exist  in  it  which  are  not 
developed.  We  look  back  to  the  successes  of  the  first  preachers 
of  Christ  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  Those  successes  appear  to  us 
almost  like  a  series  of  miracles.  They  remind  us  of  the  lost  arts. 
It  would  sometimes  appear,  as  if  certain  elements  of  power  had, 
in  a  dark  age,  disappeared  from  the  system  c^the  truth  we  preach, 
and  that  no  skill  nor  happy  accident  of  modem  civilization  had 
led  to  theii:  re*discovery.  Another  fact  which  might  easily  be 
established  on  this  subject,  is,  that  the  same  resources  whiclL 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  church,  if  brought  into  action  for 
other  objects  than  those  of  Christian  benevolence,  would  exhibit 
a  greater  efficiency  than  they  now  seem  to  possess.  That  is  to 
say,  that,  if  any  other  body  of  men  possessed  the  numbers,  and 
the  wealth,  and  the  intelligence,  and  the  social  position,  and  the 
facilities  for  organization,  which  are  now  found  in  the  church, 
and  should  throw  such  resources  into  a  work  for  any  other  object 
than  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  they  would  exhibit  an  efficiency 
in  operation,  that  is  unknown  in  any  of  the  enterprises  which 
Christian  zeal  has  set  on  foot  for  the  world's  oonversion. 

Making  all  necessary  allowances  in  the  comparison,  for  differ- 
ence in  the  grandeur  and  in  the  difficulty  of  objects,  and,  there- 
fore, for  difference  in  the  legitimate  tests  of  success,  it  still  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  human  energy  in  this  world  reaches  its  might- 
iest achievements,  when  put  forth  in  the  service  of  evil  F<^ce 
of  human  character  finds  its  most  athletic  illustrations  in  the  bad 
passions.  The  human  soul  has  developed  more  power  in  culti- 
vating and  strengthening  and  organizing  and  concentrating  sin, 
than  in  destroying  it  We  know  well  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind  in  its  unsanctified  exertions.  It  finds  no  barriers  in  moun- 
tains and  oceansi    It  acknowledges  no  restraint  from  institutions 
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which  are  die  growth  of  a  thonsaod  years.  It  luxuriates  in  the 
destmctioii  of  empires.  It  laughs  in  the  van  of  armies.  Some 
of  the  most  terrible  displays  of  its  energy,  too,  have  been  under 
the  domination  and  in  the  service  of  false  religions.  The  world 
will  not  soon  forget  the  false  prophet  of  Arabia,  nor  Peter  the 
Hermit  Yet  no  revolution  the  world  ever  witnessed,  in  the  arts, 
or  in  science,  or  in  government,  or  in  human  forms  of  religion, 
had  such  resources  to  support  it  as  those  which,  by  the  institu- 
tion of  7%e  Chwrck,  God  has  given  to  the  work  of  the  world's 
conversion. 

These  positions  might  easily  be  illustrated,  if  the  present  object 
required  it,  but  they  may  properly  be  assumed.  And  they  tend 
to  impress  on  our  minds  this  conviction,  that  there  is  within  the 
church  of  Christ  a  greatness  of  moral  strength,  which  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  any  results  that  have  been  achieved,  in  giving 
to  the  Gospel  ascendancy  in  the  world. 

Now,  upon  the  supposition  which  has  been  advanced,  of  an 
extensive  elevation  of  Christian  character,  above  its  present 
average,  we  cannot  but  admit  that,  simultaneously  with  such  a 
change,  and  in  proportion  to  its  rate  of  progress,  a  development 
of  this  latent  energy  in  the  work  of  this  world's  conversion,  would 
take  place.  The  result  would  follow  with  aU  the  certainty  of  a 
decMree  of  God.  We  are  apt  to  lose  the  force  of  our  most  truthful 
convictions  on  this  subject,  through  a  failure  to  appreciate  all 
that  is  involved  in  such  a  change  as  is  here  supposed.  To  one 
mind,  the  change  most  readily  suggests  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
mere  increase  of  religious  fervor;  possibly,  of  an  increased  fVe- 
quency  of  periodic  excitements.  To  another,  it  suggests  the 
idea  of  a  mere  consolidation  of  religious  opinion ;  possibly,  of  a 
more  severe  dogmatism  of  belief  To  a  third,  it  suggests  the 
mere  multiphcation  of  personal  labors  in  Christian  action ;  possi- 
bly, of  novel  modes  of  action  and  schemes  of  organization.  .  To 
a  fourth,  it  portrays  itself  as  a  mere  expahsion  of  pecuniary 
resource,  which  should  pour  the  wealth  of  the  church  into  the 
cofiers  df  religious  enterprise.  But  the  truth  is,  that  neither  one 
nor  fidl  of  these  aspects  of  the  change  supposed,  do  really  repre- 
sent it,  either  in  its  intrinsic  magnitude  or  in  its  results.  Back 
of  all  these,  we  discern  the  true  nature  of  such  a  change,  in  the 
simple  fact  that  it  is  a  growth  of  character.  It  is  not  merely 
speculative,  nor  merely  emotive,  nor  merely  executive,  in  its 
nature.    It  is  all  these,  but  more  than  all  and  beneath  all,  it  is  a 
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growth  of  personal  character.  This  is  plainly  what  we  mean, 
when  we  speak  of  an  increase  of  piety.  Translated  firom  the 
dialect  of  the  pulpit,  it  stands  side  by  side  with  certain  other 
changes,  of  human  character.  As  realized  in  the  individual,  it  is 
a  growth  of  character,  just  as  manhood  is  a  growth  upon  juve* 
nile  mind.  As  realized  in  large  masses  of  society,  it  is  a  growth 
of  character,  just  as  ciyilization  is  a  growth  upon  barbaosnL 
When  we  speak  of  the  development  of  latent  energy  as  result* 
ing  from  the  change  which  has  been  supposed,  we  must  conceive 
of  it  as  that  unfolding  of  moral  power  which,  under  God's  plao« 
always  and  inevitably  springs  from  wide-spread  growth  of  ckar* 
Oder.  It  is  the  power  of  ndnd,  enlarged  and  invigorated  by  a 
sanctified  discipline.  It  is  multiform  in  its  manifestations,  but 
one  in  its  nature.  The  church  thus  invigorated,  becomes,  in  the 
plans  of  Divine  grace,  what  a  dominant  people  like  the  BomaaSy 
or  a  dominant  race  like  the  Anglo-Saxon,  is,  in  the  plans  of 
Divine  providence.    Dominion  is  given  to  it,  from  sea  to  sea. 

With  such  a  view  of  the  nature  of  the  change  oantemplatad 
in  the  supposition  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  some 
of  the  modes  in  which  the  augmented  resources  of  the  churoh 
would  manifest  themselves,  in  the  work  of  disseminating  the 
Gospel  Among  the  least  of  the  fmits  of  such  a  change  would 
be,  that  hoarded  treasures  should  be  poured  forth,  and  buried 
talents  should  be  exhumed,  in  tribute  to  the  acknowledged  pur* 
poses  of  God  in  the  world's  conversion.  A  new  life  would  be 
breathed  into  aU  the  modes  in  whidi  Christian  character  exhibits 
itself  as  a  power  in  the  world.  The  common  Christian  mind 
would  come  under  the  m(»re  intense  influence  of  its  Christiaa 
faith,  as  if  that  faith  were  a  new  revelation.  All  present  moulds 
of  uninspired  Christian  thought  would  be  recast  Fonns  of  belief 
which  in  many  minds  are  now  lifeless,  would  gk>w  again  with 
more  than  their  youthful  vitality.  Words  which,  as  now  used 
on  the  lips  of  many,  have  sUpped  their  sense,  would  recover  the 
burden  of  significance  which  they  once  bore  as  God's  message 
to  the  world.  The  pulpt,  and  with  it  all  other  media  of  Chris- 
tian speech,  would  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  apostolic  presence. 
Christian  views  of  life  and  its  objects,  would  be  expressed  to 
the  world  more  vividly  than  now,  in  Christian  practice.  Chris- 
tian example  would  be  less  ext^isively,  than  now,  dwarfed  by 
petty  scrupulosity,  and  deformed  by  corresponding  inconsistency 
in  weightier  matters.    It  would  be  enlarged  in  its  range  of  graces. 
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It  would  be  extended  in  its  reach  of  influence ;  and  this,  because 
k  would  be  ennobled  and  intensified  in  its  hidden  spirit.  Piety 
would,  more  generally  tlian  now,  partake  of  the  element  of  mag* 
nanimity  in  chaiacter.  Its  zeal,  weUing  up  from  a  deeper  heart, 
would  be  of  more  generous  and  chrystalline  quality.  Its  fidelity 
would  have  less  of  mercantile  and  diplomatic  shrewdness,  and 
more  of  the  simphcity  of  love  unconscious  of  its  own  greatness. 
Its  defence  of  the  faith,  would  not  be  weakened,  as  now,  by  con- 
tracted  aims,  and  bbhque  tactics,  and  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
honor.  It  would  appeal  to  the  great,  the  noble,  the  highminded, 
t^e  heroic.  It  would  draw  to  itself,  by  a  more  imperative  attrac- 
tion, that  spirit  of  cbeuaneey  with  which  the  world  in  its  infancy 
regarded  physical  greatness;  and  afterwards  military  prowess; 
and  later  still,  royal  birth ;  and  "^hich  it  now,  with  singular  incon- 
sistency, divides  in  tribute  to  wealth,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
literary  genius,  on  the  other.  The  moral  dominion  of  this  world, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  any  sense  wielded  by  any  human  power,  must 
change  hands,  just  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as  the  church  of  Christ 
shall  become  prepared,  through  Divine  grace,  to  receive  it  All 
forms  of  material  power  must  give  it  up.  Even  intellectual 
greatness  must  become  subaltern.  The  dominion  must  pass 
over  to  Christian  virtue.  Thus,  He  whose  right  it  is,  shall 
reign. 

-  The  view  h^e  advanced,  of  the  development  of  latent  ener- 
gies through  an  increase  of  character,  is  not  a  singular  one.  It 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  experience  of  religious  minds.  It  is  often 
iUnstrated  in  the  achievements  of  those  who  attain  to  eminence 
in  secular  history.  We  read  of  changes  of  character  in  certain 
individuals  whose  names  the  world  of  the  past  has  handed  down 
to  us  reverently ;  changes  occurring  in  the  meridian  or  the  decline 
of  life,  which  forcibly  remind  us  of  what  would  be  the  nature 
and  results  of  similar  ehange  in  Christian  character.  It  is 
vacoided  of  the  Spanish  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  that,  when  he 
was  iiEuiiy  embarked  upon  the  schemes  of  conquest  over  which 
he  had  long  dreamed,  and  when  the  romance  of  adventure  began 
to  deepen  in  his  mind  into  the  grandeur  of  achievement,  a  change 
came  over  his  whole  spirit  and  deportment  From  that  hour  he 
became  like  a  man  of  whom  one  great  thought  had  taken  pos- 
session. That  one  thpught,  he  regarded  it  as  the  sin^e  object  of 
his  life,  to  work  out  in  action.  That  one  thought  expressed  the 
problem  of  his  existence.    To  solve  it,  was  the  object  for  which 

42» 
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he  had  been  created.  It  afiected  his  whole  being.  Itrecastth6 
very  features  of  his  counteoaxice.  It  diaaged  the  look  of  his  eye. 
It  infused  itself  into  the  carriage  of  his  body  when  he  walked. 
It  breathed  itself  forth  in  uuK>herent  hints  when  he  lay  down  to 
his  brief  slumbers.  His  thoughts,  the  historian  tells  us,  ceased 
to  evaporate  as  they  had  formerly  done,  "  in  empty  levities  and 
idle  flashes  of  meniment"  "  His  elastic  spirits  were  shown  ia 
cheering  and  stimulating  the  companioas  of  his  toilsome  dutieSt 
and  he  was  roused  to  a  gedaerous  ^ithusiasm,  of  which  evea 
those  who  knew  him  best  had  not  conceived  him  capable,'* 
''  With  his  gayest  humor,  there  mingled  a  settled  air  of  resolar 
tion,  whidi  made  those  who  appioaohed  him  feel  they  must  obey; 
and  which  infused  something  like  awe  into  tiie  attachment  of 
his  most  devoted  fdlowers,"^  Fiom  that  hour  of  change  in  th$ 
man,  began  the  development  of  that  ahuost  superhuman  energy 
in  action,  which  has  made  him,  in  sober  hi/storyt  the  prince  of  the 
heroes  of  vomaaee.  Suck  is  the  awakening  of  latent  forces, 
when  any  human  mind  comes  nnder  the  dominion  of  new  con-* 
ceptions  oi  great  objects.  Those  omc^tions  engender  a  new 
volume  of  motive  power. 

Awakenings  not  unlike  this,  have  taken  place  in  Christian 
experi^ace.  Such  an  awakening  occurred  in  the  early  ministe* 
rial  life  of  Philip  Doddridge,  and  also  in  that  of  Eobert  HalL 
It  does  not  appear  certain,  indeed,  that  the  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Chalmers,  whidi  revoliUioAiaed  his  ministry,  and 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  his  conversion,  was  xK>t  rather  a 
development  of  previously  existing  religious  principle.  It  gave 
him  distinct  premonition  of  its  approach,  "  I  feel  myself,"  he 
said,  not  long  before  that  remarkable  change,  "  I  feel  myself  to 
be  on  the  eve  of  some  decisive  transiormAiliQn  in  point  of  reli^oua 
sentiment''  And  he  received  the  pf emonition  with  a  r^v'erenoe 
of  si)irit,  which  mg^  have  been  the  instanot  of  piety,  already  dii» 
turbed  in  its  slumbers,  and  springing  at  the  ibotfaU  of  that  Power  ' 
which  was  approaching  to  awaken  it,  and  gird  it  with  strength* 
Such  awakenings  must  take  place  throughout  the  vast  mass  of 
Christian  mind,  whenever  the  dayspriog  of  a  holier  age  shall 
dawn  on  the  world. 

Passing,  now,  to  another  topic  embraeed  in  the  inquiry  befine 
us,  we  observe  a  second  result  which  would  £qUow  £rom  aay 
general  elevation  of  religious  character  in  Ihe  oharoh*  in  the  faol 

■■  ' —         '   '      I  I'  ■ 

1  Prcscott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,  Vol  L  pp.  246,  259. 
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that  tbe  resonrces  of  the  ohnreh  for  the  work  of  the  world's 
conversion,  would  be  re&eved  from  many  existing  hmdrancee  to 
their  cperation. 

It  is  the  remark  (^  Isaac  Taykur,  respecting  the  modem  move- 
ments of  Christian  enterprise,  that  "in  the  preparation  and 
anrang^nent  and  government  of  our  evangelic  institutions,  we 
have  too  slenderly  admitted  the  principles  of  human  prudence." 
This  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  things  which 
at  the  first  view  appear  to  indicate  imprudence  in  the  prosecution 
of  our  work,  are  in  fact  the  necessary  evils  attendant  upon  an 
imperfect  development  of  Christian  energy.  It  is  the  mi^ortune 
of  all  human  benevolence,  that,  to  just  that  degree  in  which  it  is 
imperfectly  developed,  it  infuses  into  its  plans  the  means  of  its 
own  counteraction.  This  often  becomes  the  more  obvious  as  its 
plans  become  enlarged.  Those  whose  minds  have  been  long 
conversant  with  the  interior  of  our  modem  system  of  evangelical 
enterprise,  cannot  but  be  sensible  g(  the  existence  of  hindranoes 
to  success,  arising  fiom  this  cause.  We  do  seem,  often,  to  labor 
at  a  disadvanti^e  which  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of 
anything  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  our  -wwk.  It  results 
from  the  imperfection  of  the  instrumentality  employed.  On  the 
broad  scale  of  observation,  it  does  sometimes  appear  as  if  the 
scheme  of  Christian  benevol^ice  must  contain  within  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  defeat  The  looseness  of  its  stracture 
appears  at  so  many  pcMnts ;  the  feebleness  of  its  operation  is  so 
frequently  disclosed ;  devices  from  which  much  has  been  hoped, 
so  often  fail  in  the  very  juncture  in  which  their  success  has 
seemed  indispensable;  and  our  trust  in  our  plans  is  so  often 
proved  to  have  rested  upon  an  inflated  credit ;  that  it  becomes, 
at  length,  an  illustratioa  of  God's  power,  that  He  can  employ 
such  instrumentahties  without  hazard  to  his  own  decrees.  Ev^i 
an  uninterested  looker-on  must  discern,  in  the  practical  working 
of  our  institutions,  evidences  of  greater  friction  than  is  needful 
for  steadiness  of  movement,  and  of  a  great  expenditure  of  force 
often,  for  scarcely  visible  results. 

To  set  this  point  in  distinct  relief,  let  several  things  be  sped* 
fied,  as  illustrations  of  hindrances  to  the  free  worldng  of  even 
the  best  plans,  that  have  yet  been  devised,  for  the  maintenance 
and  diss^nanation  of  the  Gospel 

And  here,  lest  the  manner  in  which  these  hindrances  aie 
named  should  seem  to  indicate  a  censorious  criticism,  it  may  b# 
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proper  to  express  the  conviction  which  we  doubtiess  have  reason 
to  entertain,  that,  probably,  the  charch  of  Christ,  as  compared 
with  the  church  of  any  past  age,  is  now  in  its  pahny  days.  It 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  time  has  ever  yet  been,  when,  aS 
things  considered,  there  was  more  in  the  character  or  plans  or 
exertions  of  the  church,  that  betokened  the  presence  of  God,  than 
exists  at  this  moment  They  inquire  not  wisely  who  say,  "  the 
former  times  were  better  than  these."  It  is  right  that  we  should 
humbly  believe  this,  and,  praising  God  for  it,  take  courage.  Yet, 
for  this  very  reason,  we  should  be  the  better  able  to  bear  the 
disclosure  of  defects  which  embarrass  our  work,  and  mar  the 
symmetry  of  its  results. 

Let  it  be  observed,  then,  that  a  hindrance  to  the  success  of 
our  religious  organizations  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  pecuniary 
contributions  to  the  cause  of  Cfarkt  flow,  to  so  great  an  extent, 
ttom  —  something  else  than  religious  principle.  The  conviction 
cannot  easily  be  resisted,  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  very 
intricate  complication  of  motives  does  overlay,  if  it  does  not 
displace.  Christian  simplicity,  in  the  contributions  of  the  trea- 
sures of  the  church  to  the  support  of  the  Gospel.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  prevalence  of  a  merely  impulsive  benevolence, 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  suspect  the  play  of  secondary,  even 
of  frivolous,  and  often  of  positively  sinful  motives,  in  the  outlay 
of  pecuniary  resources  for  this  object  The  pecuniary  sacrifices 
of  the  church,  are  probably  the  least  valuable  index  of  its  Chris- 
tian character.  Could  all  the  secrets  of  religious  charity  be 
known,  we  should  have  some  sad  pages  to  acknowledge,  in  this 
chapter  of  Christian  experience.  Even  the  regenerated  human 
heart  has  many  hidden  chcurds  of  which  it  would  scarcely  confess 
the  ownership.  They  must  bie  played  upon  long,  and  by  skilful 
fingers,  before  that  heart  will  give  forth  a  full  response  to  the 
claims  of  Christ's  cause  upon  its  treasure.  Pecimiary  liberality 
is  too  often  a  weakling  among  the  graces.  It  needs  to  be  nursed 
with  feminine  adroitness.  Its  caprices  must  be  watched,  and 
foreseen,  and  humored  delicately,  like  the  nerves  of  a  sick  man. 
It  has,  therefore,  become  a  complicated  art,  to  obtain  the  requi- 
site funds  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions.  It  involved 
the  invention,  and  the  management,  and  the  frequent  change, 
of  an  intricate  machinery  of  appliances.  It  requires  a  rare  order 
of  diplomatic  talents,  in  those  to  whose  office  it  falls.  "Diey 
eanstitute  a  distinct  profession.    Men  of  great  power  in  other 
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departmcoits  of  the  serviee,  might  be  by  no  means  equal  to 
mediocrity  in  tbis.  Many  a  man  can,  in  ^le  pulpit,  hold  breath- 
leas  audiences  in  suspense  upon  his  lips,  or  can  rule  synods  in 
sUxnoaj  debate,  ot  can  write  a  book  which  shall  instruct  and  &&• 
oi&ate  another  generation,  and  yet,  if  we  should  place  that  man 
at  the  bead  of  the  financial  department  of  a  mksionary  society, 
or  send  him  on  the  circuit  of  an  obscure  agency  in  its  belialf,  he 
might  not  be  able  to  save  the  ti^asury  for  which  he  should  be 
rea|)onsible,  from  bankrui^y.  ^ow,  it  cannot  but  be  regarded 
as  a  hindrance  to  the  workkig  of  our  present  system  of  benefit 
oence,  that  money  for  its  support  muet  be  raised  with  so  much  of 
external  pressure,  that  it  must  come  to  its  objects  as  the  jQruit  of 
so  mudi  iafemr  motive,  and  tiiat  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
spontaneous  and  steady  oflerings  of  Christian  prindple,  that 
cause  wliioh  belongs  to  Him,  whose  is  the  silver  and  the  gold 
and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  That  will  be  a  ^d  day  lor 
the  diurch  and  for  the  world,  when  we  can  a£R>rd,  in  this  respect, 
to  simplify  our  policy. 

Another  iUuslration  of  the  hindrances  to  which  oar  system  of 
Cluristian  effort  is  exposed,  is  the  fyud  that  its  working  is  compli- 
cated with  disputed  questions  of  social  reform.  It  is  a  phenom- 
enon, in  the  providence  of  God,  w^  worthy  of  our  study,  that» 
just  at  the  time  when  Christian  benevolence  is  expanding  its^ 
to  meet  the  d^nands  of  aU  nations  for  the  word  of  God,  the 
sodal  philanthropy  of  nominally  Christian  lands  shonld  be  per- 
mitted to  assume  some  fcnms  of  hostility  to  the  church ;  and  that, 
even  ti;Mm  the  church  itself,  evidences  of  this  hostiUty  should 
appear;  and  specially,  that  our  charches  and  our  missionary 
organizations  should  be  made  tide  rallying  points  where  different 
theories  of  social  reform  ccmie  together  in  conflict,  and  clamor  f<Nr 
adjustment  The  wisdom  of  man  would  scarcely  have  ordered 
tlihtgs  just  so.  If  it  must  needs  be  that  contentions  arise,  among 
good  men  equally  earnest  and  equally  honest  in  their  convictions 
on  matters  of  reform,  we  certainly  i^ould  not  have  chosen  just 
such  a  field  for  their  battle-ground.  As  respects  the  common 
work  of  the  world's  conversion,  we  must  regard  sudi  a  compli- 
caticHi  with  the  local  questions  of  the  age,  as  in  itself  an  evil.  It 
is  an  incumbrance  upon  our  evangelical  policy.  Admitting  it  to 
be  a  necessity,  yet  that  very  necestUy  is  die  evil.  It  does  create 
a  side  issue  in  almost  all  our  plans  of  Christian  action.  It  does 
praetieaJly  divert  into  lateral  diannels  a  vast  amount  of  emotive 
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and  executive  energy,  which  might  otherwise  flow  on  m  Ihe  een-* 
tral  work.  Grave  thoughts  are  suggested,  when  we  see  some  of 
the  most  important  ecclesiastical  Conventions  and  Associations 
and  Conferences  and  Assemblies  of  the  land,  year  after  year  sus- 
pending somewhat  of  their  internal  harmony,  and  somewhat, 
also,  of  their  fellowship  with  eftch  other,  upon  the  sin^e  point 
of  their  abihty  to  agree  on  questions  which,  in  a  broad  view,  are 
at  the  best  but  the  provincial,  not  the  world-wide,  not  the  impe* 
rial,  questions  in  the  problem  of  this  world's  destiny.  Grave 
fears  are  excited,  when  we  see  the  misnons  of  the  age  thus  held 
in  abeyance  to  the  refiyrms  of  the  age ;  the  conversum  of  the 
world  Uius  subordinated  to  the  reorganization  of  the  woiid.  We 
have  reason  to  tremble,  when  Christian  cooperation  in  even  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  Christian 
worship,  is  made  to  hang  in  perilous  and  '*  dancing  balance  "  upon 
the  pivot  of  a  compromise.  It  may  be,  that  this  is  a  necessity 
cjreated  by  the  pressure  of  existing  difierences  of  opinion-^ 
and  we  may  have  reason  to  praise  God  for  the  Christian  wisdom 
whidi  does  hold  together  so  many  independent  minds — yet,  let 
it  be  repeated,  that  very  necessity  is  an  evil ;  it  is  a  drawbadt 
upon  the  efficiency  of  our  reHgious  institutions,  and  upon  all 
broadcast  plans  of  Christian  effiyrt  The  tendency  of  it  is  to 
separation,  to  isolation,  to  alienation.  Thiat  it  does  not  produce 
these  results  in  greater  degree,  is  owing  to  the  fact,  that  so  much 
of  Christian  energy  is  rallied  to  ward  them  off;  nxkdjttst  so  much 
of  Chiistian  energy  is,  by  this  necessity,  abstracted  from  the 
common  cause.  That  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  church,  when 
questions  of  social  reform  shall  be  so  adjusted  in  the  structure 
of  Christian  opinion,  that  they  shall  no  more  embarrass  the  dis- 
tinctive enterprises  of  Christian  benevolence. 

A  third  illustration  of  the  hindrances  to  which  the  modem 
system  of  Chiistian  efibrt  is  exposed,  is  the  fact  that  the  popular 
taste  within  the  church  is  sometimes  perverted,  as  respects  the 
importance  and  the  true  methods  of  preaching.  It  is  of  compara- 
tively little  moment,  how  much  or  how  little  is  done  for  the 
maintenance  and  extension  of  the  church  in  other  modes,  if 
erroneous  tastes  pervade  it  respecting  the  pulpit  Perversion 
at  this  point  deranges  our  whole  system  of  beneficence.  We 
have  reason,  therefore,  to  look  with  apprehension  upon  even 
partial  and  temporary  errors  on  this  subject  Just  so  fur  and  so 
long  as  they  exist,  they  constitute  andxain  upon  our  moral  energy, 
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whioh  nothing  but  their  correction  can  arrest  Yet  it  is  no  cen- 
scHdous  charge  to  say  that  such  errors  do  exist 
,  Sometimes  they  exist  in  forms  of  direct  degradation  of  the 
pu]pit  One  theory  of  the  ministerial  office  —  a  theory  delibe- 
lately  and  conscientioualy  held  -*  represents  it  as  chiefly  an  offiee 
of  vicarious  duty.  Its  great  work  is  not  so  much  instruction  as 
mediation.  The  preacher  is  merged  in  the  priest,  and  the  puljnt 
is  hidden  by  the  siltar.  This  theory  is  to  a  certain  extent  recog* 
nized  by  the. popular  taste.  It  is  recognized  in  fact,  sometimes, 
when  in  form  it  is  rejected.  We  too  often  encounter  in  our 
churches^  a  disposition  to  exalt  the  devotional  parts  of  public 
religious  services,  at  the  expense  of  preaching.  This  error  is 
sometimes  unconsciously  confessed  in  the  very  structure  of  our 
church  edifices,  in  which  a  diminutive  and  bashful  pulpit  seems 
to  sink  down  in  maidenly  aflright  beneath  a  huge  brazen  organ, 
located,  in  defiance  of  all  taste,  directly  in  its  rear.  The  tendency 
sometimes  becomes  regnant  in  a  community,  to  permit  the  pulpit, 
if  it  will,  to  drop  silently  out  of  sight,  amidst  the  multitude  of 
other  instrumentalities  more  imposing  to  the  senses.  Some 
would  have  us  appeal  to  the  religious  sensibilities  of  the  world, 
chiefly,  not  by  the  dulness  of  sermons,  but  by  the  stateliness  of 
forms,  by  the  associations  of  sacred  places,  by  the  significance 
of  sacerdotal  or  of  classic  costume,  by  the  bcAuty  of  a  liturgy, 
by  the  solemn  fascinations  of  music,  by  the  "  pageantries  whidh 
chant  their  way  through  cloistered  aisles,"  and  by  the  vaulted 
loofs  and  massive  columns  and  dimly  gorgeous  windows  of  an. 
architecture  which  never  could  have  been  origmated^  in  an  age 
of  faithful  and  successful  preaching.  A  learned  Poet-laureate 
of  Great  Britain,  speaking  of  the  pulpit  of  that  country,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  used  the  following  language :  "  There 
are  hardly  more  than  haif  a  dozen  pulpits  in  the  kingdom,  in 
which  an  eloquent  preacher  would  not  be  out  of  his  place.  It  is 
not  in  the  pulpit  that  a  minister  can  do  the  most  good.  Sunday 
is  the  day  of  his  least  labor  and  least  important  duty.  The  pul- 
pit  is  a  clergyman's  parade."  ''  The  time  employed  in  mak^i^g 
a  sermon,  would  be  better  occupied  in  adapting  to  a  congr^;ation 
a  dozen  of  them,  written  by  your  predecessors."  Now,  this  to 
our  ears  is  simply  ludicrous ;  yet,  it  is  a  legitimate  result  of  much 
which  a  popular  taste  often  asks  for  in  the  regulation  of  the  ser* 
vices  of  the  sanctuary,  and  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  too 
pliant  ministry  sometimes  grants. 
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Another  foim  of  perverted  taste  retpeoting  the  preaehing  of 
the  Gospel,  may  be  regarded  as  a  rank  ofihoot  of  poeUc  senti- 
ment It  does  not  degrade  the  pulpit  as  considered  relatively  to 
o^ier  objects  of  the  sanetoary,  but  it  claims  from  the  pulpit,  the 
preaching  chiefly  of  the  poetry  of  religion.  To  such  a  taste,  the 
voice  of  a  charmer  in  God's  house,  is  the  pleasant  voice  of  one 
whose  chief  aim  in  preaching  is  to  set  forth  the  elegances  of 
religiotta  sentiment,  rather  than  the  foundations  and  the  piUaiv 
and  the  bulwaiks  of  religieus  conviction.  He  is  one  wh(i 
addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  sense  of  the  beautifoL  He 
throws  around  the  forms  of  all  truth,  the  dmpery  of  aft  exuberant 
imagination.  If  he  does  not  silently  drop  out  of  his  treasury  the 
sterner  doctrines  of  grncei  he  casts  ^em  into  the  alembic  of  a 
deceitful  fancy,  till  their  rigid  and  ungainly  forms  dissolve  them^ 
selves  into  images  of  beauty.  Forms  flinty  and  jagged,  and 
which  God  meai^  to  be  flinty  and  jagged,  are  metamorphosed 
into  tropic  birds  whose  plumage  dazzles  but  for  the  moment,  as 
they  take  their  flight  The  reigning  taste  of  a  people  will 
sometimes  demand,  that  the  more  severe  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace,  be  virtually  suppressed  in  the  pulpit,  so  flur  at  least  as 
concerns  the  honest  and  thorough  discussicm  of  them.  An  efkmi' 
nate  taste  sometimes  creeps  in  by  stealth,  especially  into  cities 
and  populous  towns  and  their  environs ;  a  taste  which  is  nau« 
seated  by  so  manly  a  diet  **  IVeach  unto  us  smooth  things," 
is  the  demand ;  "  prophesy  deceits ;  sing  unto  us  a  lovely  song ; 
play  well  upon  thy  many-stringed  instrument;  ring  pleasant 
changes  upon  thy  bhthe  harp ;  then  shall  the  rich  and  the  refined 
and  the  noble  gather  in  admiring  crowds  at  the  bidding  of  thy 
minstrelsy,  and  thy  name  shall  be  enrolled  among  the  magnates 
of  the  land.'' 

Stm  another  variety  of  perverted  taste  respecting  the  true 
methods  of  preaching,  is  one  which  would  virtually  suppress  in 
the  pulpit  all  discussion  of  dilBluDult  combinations  of  truth,  upon 
die  plea,  that  they  are  not  suited  to  impress  the  se^^sibilities  of 
the  popular  mind.  "  I  think,"  said  one  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church  of  England,  in  a  famous  "  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman," 
'*  I  think  the  clergy  have  well-nigh  given  over  perplexing  them- 
selves and  their  hearers  with  abstruse  points  of  predestination, 
election  and  the  kkt — at  least,  it  is  time  they  should."  This 
opinion  is  a  fair  representative  of  a  popular  taste,  which  is  not 
always  so  ingenuously  expressed.    They  who  come  under  ita 
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doimnioD,  turn  their  backs  npon  the  preacher,  who  has  the  har« 
dihood  to  make  argumentative  vigor  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic  of  his  pulpit  They  hasten  away  trippingly  from  him 
whose  letters  are  weighty,  containing  sonie  things  hard  to  be 
understood.  Their  nimble  feet  have  borne  them  beyond  hear- 
ing, before  he,  in  his  simplicity,  deems  it  necessary  to  remind 
them  of  One  who  had  the  temerity  to  reason  in  the  synagogue, 
even  every  Sabbath.  They  mutter  against  such  a  preacher 
insinuations  of  the  antiquity  of  his  tlieme,  and  the  arid  quality 
of  his  logic.  The  more  intelligent  of  them  are  fond  of  associate 
ing  systematic  divinity  with  the  dialect  of  trigonometry ;  and  a 
few  deem  it  their  good  fortune,  to  be  able  to  quote  from  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  render  Milton  responsible  for  their  conviction  that 

"Reasonings  high  of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate," 

are  unfit  themes  for  a  Christian  pulpit,  since  they  once  stirred 
the  debates  of  Pandemonium. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  confounding  this  error  with  a  cer- 
tain healthful  antipathy,  which  the  best  of  religious  minds  cherish! 
against  what  is  designated,  vaguely,  we  think,  as  "  intellectual 
preaching,"  and  more  discriminately  as  "  scholastic  preaching.*' 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  variations  of  popular  feeling  in 
reference  to  the  pulpit,  will  not  find  it  difiicult  to  distinguish  this 
antipathy  from  the  one  which  is  here  condemned  as  a  perverted 
taste.  Yet,  in  the  popular  experience,  they  lie  side  by  side,  and 
an  unconscious  transition  from  one  to  the  other  is  not  imcomraon. 
Unguarded  censure  of  scholasticism  in  the  ministrations  of  the 
jVulpit,  often  generates  hostility  to  all  vigorous  developments  of 
mind  in  preaching.  The  instinct  of  piety,  which  justly  starts  up 
against  the  pomp  and  the  lordliness  of  intellect  triumphing  over 
8€nsU?tiitf/  in  the  aims  of  the  pulpit,  often  lends  itself,  uncon- 
sciously, to  a  noxious  inertness  of  mind,  in  both  preaching  and 
hearing.  The  form  of  perverted  taste  thus  created  speaks,  there* 
fore,  in  a  strain  of  mingled  conscientiousness  and— •  mental  indo- 
lence. "  Preach  unto  us,*'  is  its  language,  as  a  wise  preacher 
Will  interpret  it,  "preach  imto  us  a  more  practical  religion. 
Come  unto  us  in  the  simplicity  of  thy  vocation.  Be  not  ambi- 
tious of  lofty  themes.  Lay  aside  the  models  of  our  stalwart 
fkthers,  and  condescend  to  the  lowliness  of  our  diminutive  sta- 
ture. Help  us  to  lay  again  and  again,  and  still  again,  and  yet 
once  more,  the  fbundations  of  repentance.    Creep  with  us  yet 
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among  the  first  principLes  of  the  oracles  of  God.  Teach  us,  ai 
one  would  amuse  children,  with  a  story.  Exhort  us  with  long 
sufiering.  Play,  by  novel  naeasures,  upon  our  exhausted  sensi- 
bilities. Tempt  our  heavy  eyelids  by  the  conceits  of  thy  inge* 
nuity,  and  the  noise  of  thy  shoutings.  Thus  shall  the  blessing^ 
of  tlie  foolish  and  the  indolent  be  upon  thee,  and  they  shall  be 
an  exceeding  great  multitude  who  shall  hail  thee  as  an  apostle 
and  a  prophet." 

The  existence,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  these  and  other  similar 
perversions  of  tsiste  respecting,  the  true  power  of  the  pulpit,  is 
scarcely  questionable.  The  tendency  to  them  is  specially  hfe 
in  commercial|Countries,  and  in  periods  of  great  commercial  pros* 
perity,  when  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  its  temptatkNis  to 
luxury,  gives  to  cities  an  unhealthful  sway  in  the  social  economy, 
and  gathers  around  the  church  in  such  countries  the  perils  of  a 
mental  and  moral  efieminacy.  Now,  just  so  far  as  such  effemi- 
nate tastes  infect  the  common  Christian  sentiment  with  regard 
to  the  pulpit,  so  far  the  moral  energy  of  the  church,  in  any  and 
every  enterprise  for  its  own  extension,  is  sapped  at  its  founda* 
tion.  Wealth  may  be  poured  out  like  water.  The  architecture 
of  our  churches  may  display  the  munificence  of  princes.  Our 
clergy  may  dwell  in  king's  palaces.  Missionary  treasuries  may 
be  filled  as  with  the  profusion  of  old  chivalry.  Benevolent 
societies  may  be  as  the  stars  in  number,  and  popular  enthusiasm 
may  mount  to  ecstasy  at  the  appeals  from  our  platforms.  De- 
nominations may  marshal  their  strength  in  vieing  with  each  other 
for  the  endowment  of  church  extension. "  And  to  the  wealth,  and 
the  enterprise,  and  the  social  respectability,  and  the  gorgeous 
refinement  of  the  Christian  fraternity,  may  be  added  the  dignity 
of  swelling  numbers,  and  the  force  of  a  splendid  organization ; 
so  that  it  shall  seem,  to  a  worldly  criticism,  to  be  no  vain  boast 
in  the  humblest  of  the  brotherhood  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
living  scholar, "  I  tliauk  God  that  I  am  the  child  of  a  magtUficent 
Church."  Yet,  let  vitiated  tastes  corrupt  the  simplicity,  and  de- 
grade the  authority,  and  emasculate  the  manliness  of  the  pulpit, 
and  all  this  show  of  Christian  energy  soon  becomes  but  a  tawdry 
parade.  Eeal  life  is  taken  out  of  it  It  ceases  to  be  respectable. 
In  God's  sight,  it  becox:^e8  detestable.  An  ok!  Eoman  Triumph 
had  a  far  more  manly  significance. 

To  just  that  extent  to  which  this  process  goes  on,  m  part,  the 
moral  power  of  the  church  over  the  world  evaporates.    Let  such 
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&  process  approach  its  consummation,  and  the  result  would  be 
seen  in  the  general  corruption  of  the  church,  from  which  nothing 
could  save  us  but  the  signal  interposition  of  God,  which  should 
be  to  the  church  in  such  a  condition,  what  the  advent  of  Christ 
was  to  Judaism ;  what  the  Reformation  was  to  Romanism ;  what 
Puritanism  was  to  the  English  hierarchy ;  and  what  Methodism 
was  to  a  later  death-sleep  in  the  English  church.  We  may 
confidently  say  to  the  churches  of  our  land :  *  Your  dangers 
and  safeguards,  as  respects  theological  heresy^  are  not  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  your  theological  schoolmen.  They  are  in  the  hands 
of  your  preachers,  and  back  of  them,  in  your  own  tastes  and  the 
demands  you  make  upon  the  pulpit  Demand  for  your  pulpits 
manly  and  Godly  preachers ;  ask  them  of  God,  and  demand  them 
of  man,  and  then  mstam  them  by  your  own  tastes  respecting  the 
quality  of  preaching,  and  be  assured,  you  shall  never  have  an 
unsound  ministry — never/ 

The  views  just  presented  would  lead  us  naturally  to  consider, 
if  the  limits  of  this  discussion  would  permit,  a  fourth  illustration 
of  the  hindrances  against  which  our  system  of  Christian  effort 
sometimes  labors.  It  is  the  fact  of  an  apparent  inability,  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  to  mingle,  in  any  high  degree,  the  spirit  of  trust 
in  God,  with  that  of  a  just  self-reUance,  in  the  work  of  extending 
the  institutions  of  the  Gospel.  The  point  of  chief  interest  in  the 
development  of  this  fact  is,  that  Christian  activity,  historically 
considered,  exhibits  a  vibration  between  successes  and  reverses ; 
reverse  being  often  necessary,  apparently,  to  check  an  inflated 
spirit  which  had  been  engendered  by  success.  Our  human 
weakness  has  seemed  to  need  just  such  discipUne.  The  height 
of  success  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  is  commonly  of 
short  duration,  and  often  our  great  work  has  almost  appeared  as 
if  suspended  for  the  better  training  of  those  to  whom  its  execu- 
tion has  been  entrusted.  Like  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness, 
W0  wander  through  decades  of  years,  in  apparent  uselessness, 
before  energy  of  character  reaches  the  magnitude  requisite  for 
effective  conquest 

Passing  this  particular  with  this  brief  allusion,  and  returning 
nonmto  the  object  for  which  these  specifications  of  hindmnces  to 
our  system  of  Christian  efibrt  have  been  named,  let  us  observe 
that  the  thing  which  is  needed  to  relieve  the  work  of  this  world's 
conversion  from  such  hindrances  to  its  progress,  is  a  general 
advance  in  Christian  character.     Could  such  a  change  as  we 
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kave  supposed,  take  place,  these  obstractiotis  would  be>  in  great 
part,  removed.  They  would  be,  doubtless,  removed  to  just  that 
extent,  which  should  oorrespoud  with  the  degree  of  improvcNl 
discipline  in  the  state  of  the  commou  Christian  mind.  From 
their  very  nature,  they  could  not  exist  in  a  perfectly  developed 
Christian  society ;  and  any  approach  to  such  a  state  of  society, 
is  an  approach  to  their  destruction.  The  point  of  spedal  momeat» 
however,  is,  that,  under  God's  plan  of  procedure,  nothing  else 
than  the  change  here  supposed  will  result  in  their  removal 
They  will  not  be  removed  by  miracle.  They  cannot  be  removed 
by  the  mere  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  church,  nor  by  merely 
an  improved  policy  in  the  management  of  our  Christian  organi-* 
zations,  nor  by  the  mere  accumulation  of  wealth  in  Christian 
hands,  nor  by  the  mere  increase  of  active  Christian  zeal  They 
cannot  be  reached  effectually  by  any  one  avenue  of  approach* 
They  are  not  the  proper  objects  of  any  single  class  of  expedients. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  power  of  any  expedients. 
The  power  needed  to  accomplish  their  removal  is,  like  the  power 
of  vegetation  in  Spring,  the  resultant  of  hidden  forces.  It  is  the 
power  of  enlarged  character.  It  is  the  spontaneous  and  irresist? 
ible  force  of  Christian  mind,  energized  by  the  grace  of  God. 
The  conviction  forces  itself  upon  one  who  contemplates  inteUi* 
gently  the  most  serious  of  these  incumbmnces  upon  tiie  mission 
of  God's  people  to  the  world,  that  they  are  not  superficial  incum- 
brances.  They  cannot  be  shaken  off  at  will.  They  have  roots 
mnning  deep  in  human  nature.  The  changes  that  shall  destroy 
them  must  be  elemental.  They  throw  back  our  hopes  from  aU 
human  expedients  upon  that  almighty  and  imdying  grace^  which 
shall  make  God's  people  willing,  in  the  day  of  His  power. 

We  have  still  to  notice,  briefly,  a  third  result  which  might  be 
expected  to  follow  a  geneml  elevation  of  Christian  chamcter  in 
the  chiurch.  It  is,  that  concentration  woM  he  given  to  the  moral 
power  cf  tJie  cJturch  by  improved  modes  qf  Christian  umon.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  the  waste  of  energy,  which  has 
resulted  from  divisions  among  those  who  bear  in  common  the 
Christian  name.  It  is  the  great  argument,  which  never  can  be 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  infidel,  that  the  church,  i^om 
the  time  when  its  numbers  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
world,  has  always  been,  to  human  view,  a  distracted  body.  It 
is  a  phenomenon  which  the  great  majority  of  the  world  cannot 
be  made  to  understand,  in  any  way  that  shall  be  creditable  to 
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Christian  character,  that  the  lives  of  so  many  able  men  should 
have  been  expended,  the  force  of  so  mnch  Christian  feeling 
should  have  been  absorbed,  and  the  edge  of  zeal  for  the  common 
cause  should  have  been  so  frequently  turned,  in  conflicts,  often 
violent  and  in  the  result  tjrrannical,  between  those  whose  real 
diflerences,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  their  common  faith,  have  long 
since  been  lost  sight  of  in  heaven.  It  is  impossible  to  explain, 
by  any  philosophy  that  shall  save  us  from  reproach,  why  religious 
discussion,  if  sustained  by  large  combinations  of  Christians, 
should  almost  always  degenerate  into  contention,  and  differences 
of  opinion  ensure  mutual  hostility.  Yet,  by  common  consent, 
the  fact  seems  to  be  confessed,  that  the  evil  is  not  accessible  by 
any  policy  that  has  yet  been  devised.  The  wisdom  of  expedients 
does  not  reach  it  All  experiments  in  the  way  of  visible  Chris- 
tian union,  on  an  extensive  scale,  appear  to  be  doomed  to  failure. 
All  our  lamentations  over  our  dissensions,  are  so  fruitless  that  it 
is  not  singular  if  our  enemies  pronounce  them  heartless.  It 
requires  a  charitable  ear  to  detect  in  them  the  deep  voice  of 
Christian  love.  They  too  often  sound  like  the  wailing  at  an 
Oriental  funeral.  At  no  single  point  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
present  econom^r,  does  the  necessity  of  an  enlarged  growth  of 
Christian  chamcter  come  to  view  more  palpably  than  in  this. 
The  lapse  of  time  only  deepens  the  conviction  that  the  consume 
mation  which  all  desire,  none  should  desire  to  hope  fox,  but  as 
the  result  of  a  new  baptism  from  on  high. 

Our  own  day  bears  witness  on  this  subject,  no  less  signifi« 
cantly  than  other  times.  Is  not  one  of  the  chief  embarrassments 
we  experience  in  sustaining  our  religious  institutions,  the  diffi* 
culty  we  encounter  in  regulating  the  denominational  spirit?  Do 
we  not  find  this  spirit  to  he  a  perilous  virtue  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that 
the  more  vigorous  we  become  in  numbers  and  in  wealth  and  in 
eocial  position,  the  more  tensely  are  the  lines  of  denominational 
distinction  drawn  ?  Do  not  the  influences  that  stimulate  growth 
ffeem  to  be  who]iy  a^ringent?  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon  of  all«  to  a  looker  on,  is  the  fact  that,  the  confessedly 
common  work  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute,  is  made 
itself  the  occasion  of  separations.  Our  missionary  organizations 
become  the  very  centres  of  divergence.  We  exhibit  the  para* 
dox  in  action,  of  **abTQgd,ting  plans  of  union,"  for  the  sake  of 
increased  efficiency. 

It  becomes  any  individual  to  speak,  on  this  subject,  with  great 
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deference  to  the  general  voice  of  two  ifiteUigent  deitominationd, 
which  has  been  uneqairocally  expressed.  But  to  the  fatheis 
and  brethren,  whose  wisdom  it  is  an  honor  to  their  juniors  to 
trust,  the  utterance  of  an  honest  doubt  as  to  such  a  policy  may 
be  safely  ventured.  It  surely  cannot  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  indifierence  or  of  ignorance,  if  it  appears  to  many,  an  unintel«> 
Ugible  policy.  It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  their  timidity,  if,  in  view 
of  such  a  policy,  they  look  upon  the  growth  of  the  denominations 
most  dear  to  them,  with  a  trembhng  rather  than  an  exulting 
sympathy.  It  is  not  an  uncharitable  distrust  of  their  brethren, 
which  leads  them  to  fear  the  remote  results  of  such  modes  of 
increase.  Is  it  not  true,  that  denominational  growth  may,  after 
aJl,  be  delusive  ?  May  not  church  extension  become  but  a  noble 
name  for  ecclesiastical  pillage  ?  Is  it  not  possible,  that  we  may 
be  found  to  have  been  of  those  who  preach  Christ  of  envy  and 
of  strife  ?  Is  there  not  danger  that  we  may  advance,  by  steps 
which  we,  or  those  who  come  after  us,  must  retrace,  before  the 
millennium  shall  dawn  on  the  world?  If  it  prove  not  so,  and  if 
the  poUcy  in  question  prove  to  have  been  a  necessary  evil,  which 
it  was  wise  to  choose  rather  than  a  greater,  it  still  illustrates  the 
need  of  an  elevation  of  Christian  character  by  which  we  should 
rise  above  such  an  evil  necesmty.  We  need,  surdy,  to  be  able 
4d  prosecute  the  work  of  Christian  missions,  with  united  forces. 
The  inquiry  is  a  fair  one,  and  the  worid  will  pess  it  to  the  injury 
of  the  truth :  if  the  work  of  this  world's  conversion  cannot  imite 
the  body  of  Christ,  what  can  do  this  ?  If  Christians  have  not 
common  ground  here,  where  can  they  have  it?  The  inquiry 
deserves  notice,  also,  whether  there  is  not  more  of  the  semblance 
than  of  the  reality  of  truth,  in  the  view,  with  which  scruples  on 
^s  subject  are  so  often  silenced,  that  fellowship  of  spirit  may 
exist  without  union  in  action  ?  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see 
in  this  principle  the  force  which  many  ascribe  to  it  We  have 
never  been  able  to  feel  its  sufficiency,  as  an  answer  to  the  taunts 
of  iniideUty.  We  are  very  sure  that  it  cannot  bear  up  the  present 
structure  of  Christian  denominations,  with  the  superincumbent 
weight  of  their  present  poHcy  in  their  treatment  of  each  other. 
Can  that  be  Christian  fellowship  which  breaks,  the  moment  it  is 
tested  by  Christian  action  ?  Can  that  be  Christian  union,  which 
vanishes  the  moment  there  is  something  to  do?  Does  not  such 
a  union  exhibit  more  of  the  courtesy  of  well-bred  strangers,  than 
of  the  sympathy  of  true-hearted  brethren?    Does  it  not  spring 
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from  the  virtaeft  of  the  gentleman,  rather  than  of  the  Chrntian? 
On  one  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  there 
stands  midway  between  the  summit  and  the  valley,  a  house  of 
entertainment,  where  traveUers  meet  and  exchange  congratnla* 
tions ;  and  it  often  happens  that,  while  one  party  who  have  como 
up  from  the  valley  are  shivering  with  cold,  the  other  party  who 
have  come  down  from  the  mountain  are  fainting  with  heat. 
Though  breathing  for  the  time  a  common  atmosphere,  they  have 
,come  from  regions  so. diverse  in  their  temperature,  that  it  is  as 
if  the  tropics  and  the  poles  had  been  compressed  together.  Is 
not  such  too  often  the  character  of  the  "feDowship"  of  Christian 
denominations  which  strive  to  sympathize  with  each  other  in 
feeling,  while  they  part  asunder  in  action  T  Is  it  not  the  fellow- 
ship of  mere  juxtaposition,  rather  than  of  union? 

From  whatever  jwint  of  view,  we  regard  the  existing  modes 
of  Christian  union,  the  conviction  returns  upon  us,  that  any  per- 
ceptible improvement  of  this  union,  must  spring  from  some 
widely  diffused  influence  that  shall  raise  the  tone  of  Christian 
character,  and  endue  it  with  the  graces  of  a  more  perfect  disci- 
pline. Such  an  influence  would  of  necessity  enlarge  the  com- 
mon Christian  intellect,  while  it  should  deepen  the  flow  of  Chris- 
tian love.  Diflerences  of  opinion  would,  many  of  them,  be 
smiled  away,  as  men  dismiss  the  prejudices  of  their  youth. 
Others  would  be  waived,  as  too  unimportant  to  be  debated  on 
the  field  of  action.  Growth  of  character  would  accomplish,  in 
this  respect,  that  which  mere  argument  can  never  do.  Obsta- 
des  to  fellowship  would  thiis  disappear,  which  never  can  be 
rea^soned  away,  and  the  wonder  would  arise,  not  that  they  had 
ceased  to  be,  but  that  they  ever  were.  The  church  would  find 
itself,  in  glad  surprise,  on  heights  of  Zion,  from  which  obstruc- 
tions to  Christian  union  should  glide  off  to  the  right,  and  to 
the  left;,  and  before,  and  behind,  as  if  melted  by  the  breath  of 
God. 

Of  the  further  suggestions  of  which  this  discussion  is  prolific, 
one  can  scarcely  be  unnoticed.  It  is  that  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Pastoral  Office.  The  distinguished  honor  of  that  office  is,  to 
train  churches  of  Christ,  which  are  to  be  the  pillars  in  the  sup** 
port  of  truth  the  worid  over.  We  are  apt  sometimes  to  overrate 
the  relative  importance  of  that  which  may  be  termed,  in  an  un- 
usual sense  of  the  word,  the  pioneer  work  of  the  ministry.  This 
is  that  work  which  has  for  its  object,  only  the  conversion  of  mea 
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fiom  a  state  of  hostility  to  God ;  the  work,  it  may  be,  of  an  evaa* 
gelist,  or  an  itinerant  preacher,  as  distinct  from  a  pastor.  This 
work,  intrinsically  considered,  cannot  be  overrated;  but  as  related 
to  the  subsequent  work  of  Christian  training,  it  may  be.  He 
was  not  in  the  highest  sense  a  wise  pastor,  though  a  singularly 
successful  one,  who  sought  a  change  in  his  field  of  labor,  because 
nearly  the  whole  body  of  his  congregation  had  been  hopefully 
regenerated  by  God*s  blessing  upon  his  ministry.  That  paste's 
work  was  then  but  begun,  nobly  begun  indeed,  still,  only  begun. 
The  glory  of  the  Christian  ministry  consists  in  that  which  distin* 
guishes  the  Pastoral  Office.  It  is  the  successful  culture  of  regen* 
erate  souls.  It  is  the  accumulation  in  the  church  of  Christian 
energy  not  merely,  not  chiefly,  by  the  growth  of  numbers,  but  by 
the  growth  of  character,  by  the  enlargement  of  Christian  mind, 
by  its  advanced  intelljigence,  by  its  enUghtened  conscience,  by 
its  consohdated  strength,  by  its  expanded  heart,  by  its  wise  and 
steady  habits  of  action,  by  its  perfected  and  confirmed  possession 
of  all  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  report 

This  view  is  supported  by  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  policy 
(if  so  feeble  a  word  may  be  thus  used),  which  God  has  thus  far 
adopted  in  the  history  of  redemption.  It  is,  that  the  work  of  this 
world's  recovery  has  not  been  carried  on  by  an  equal  difiusion 
of  the  light  of  truth  through  the  earth.  It  has  been  by  concen- 
tration, rather,  of  Divine  favor  upon  choice  localities.  God  has 
acted  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  people.  He  has  employed 
favorite  nations.  He  has  sought  out  countries,  and  discovered 
new  lands,  which  He  has  chosen  as  His  special  resting  places. 
There  His  honor  has  dwelt  There  His  presence  has  disclosed 
itself  in  His  most  stately  goings.  There  have  the  riches  of  His 
grace  been  expended  in  Divine  profusion.  There  have  the  altars 
burned  with  the  most  prompt  and  oflen  repeated  evidences  of 
His  blessing.  And  from  these  favored  localities  has  gone  forth 
the  light  in  scattered  rays,  shooting  obliquely  here  and  there  into 
the  night  that  has  shrouded  the  surrounding  world.  The  princi- 
pie  of  God's  wisdom  in  all  this,  is  that  which  we  have  been  con-* 
sidering,  and  which  indicates  the  illustrious  office  of  the  Christian 
pastor.  It  is,  that  in  the  choice  of  instruments  in  this  world's 
redemption,  God  honors  chiefly,  not  numbers,  —  else,  Babylon 
should  have  been  chosen  rather  tlian  Judea ;  not  wealth,  —  else» 
Tyre  with  its  merchant  princes  had  been  preferred  to  Galilee^ 
and  its  fishermen;  not  noble  birth» — else,  patrician  Rome  ha4 
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taken  precedence  of  Nazareth ;  not  genius  and  learning,  —  else, 
Greece  or  Eg3rpt  had  been  the  birthplace  of  Christ,  rather  than 
Palestine ;  and  the  apostles  should  have  commenced  their  labors 
in  Athens  or  Alexandria,  instead  of  going  first  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  Israel,  and  beginning  at  Jerusalem.  It  is,  that  God  honors  in^ 
the  choice  of  his  instruments,  those  whom  in  His  sovereign  plea- 
sure He  has  made  the  recipients  of  His  own  grace.  Them  He 
trains  for  His  work.  He  disciplines  them  by  long  and  varied 
culture.  He  pours  out  the  full  treasure  of  His  love  upon  them. 
He  purifies  them  unto  Himself  "  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of 
good  works." 

In  close  alliance  with  this  feature  in  the  Divine  plan,  is  the 
institution  of  the  Pastoral  Office.  The  tenor  of  its  conmiission 
is:  'Labor  for  the  training  of  Christian  churches.  Study  the 
state  of  Christian  minds.  Learn  the  idiosyncracies  of  Christian 
experience.  Strive  to  enlarge  the  growth  of  Christian  hearts 
by  a  wise  culture.  Feed  the  lambs  of  the  fold.  Make  your 
name  dear  in  Christian  families.  Magnify  your  office  by  vindi- 
eating,  in  your  example,  its  permanence.  Labor,  by  your  life's 
work,  to  build  up  monuments  that  shall  live  when  you  shaU 
have  entered  into  rest  Such  labors  shall  bring  your  work  into 
alliance  with  the  costly,  the  stable,  the  far-reaching  plans  of 
Jehovah.  Such  a  purpose  spans  the  globe  in  its  wise  forecast 
It  has  a  prophetic  eye,  and  looks  into  the  remotest  future. 
In  the  successes  of  the  Gospel,  in  all  lands  and  through  all 
times,  it  discerns  the  consummation  of  its  own  honor,  and  the 
proof  that  it  is  ordained  of  God.* 
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ARTICLE    V. 

DID  PAUL  MODEL  ms  LANGUAGE  AFTER  THAT  OF  DEMOS- 

THEiraSI 

Translated  from  the  Gennan  of  Dr.  Friedrich  Koster  of  Stade.^ 

The  late  De  Wette  has  pronounced  it  improbable  that  the 
Apostle  Paul  acquired  any  appreciable  benefit  from  the  old 
Hellenic  learning  and  literature.  Li  like  manner,  Winer  affirms 
it  to  be  "  now  pretty  generally  conceded,  that  no  Greek  culture 
can  be  ascribed  to  Paul,  any  more  than  to  the  Jews  generally, 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt  Etnd  Palestine,"  although  ihis  language  is 
qualified  by  the  remark,  that  "he  has,  to  be  sure,  a  greater 
degree  of  skill  in  Greek  style  and  composition  than  the  other 
apostles  (e.  g.  Peter  and  Matthew),  which  he  probably  obtained 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  his  intercourse  with  native  Greeks,  many 
of  whom  were  learned  and  distinguished  men,  was  so  extensive 
and  intimate."  We  believe,  however,  that  we  must  advance  a 
step  further,  and  admit  the  probability  of  his  having  not  merely 
read,  but  become  famihar  with,  several  of  the  old  Greek  writers, 
and  more  particularly  that  he  ha^  modelled  the  language  of  his 
Epistles,  to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  the  Orations  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  point  to  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Apostle,  and  of  the  light 
it  throws  upon  his  character  as  an  author,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
exhibit  with  more  precision,  the  reasons  which  appear  to  us  to 
speak  in  its  favor. 

And  first,  let  us  call  attention  to  the  course  of  his  mental  train- 
ing from  youth  upwards.  Paul  was  born,  it  is  true,  of  Jewish 
parents,  who  dwelt,  however,  at  Tarsus,  a  celebrated  commercial 
city  in  Cilicia,  in  which  Greek  learning  flourished ;  and,  as  his 
father  had  acquired  the  privileges  of  Boman  citizenship,  he 
would  seem,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  have  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  Jewish  bigotry  and  exclusiveness.  Judging  from  the 
analogy  of  the  dispersed  Jews  generally,  it  is  even  possible  that 
Greek  was  the  vernacular  language  of  the  boy  Paul,  while,  as 

1  This  Artide  is  from  the  second  Number  of  the  Studien  mtd  Kritikm  for  1854. 
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the  son  of  an  orthodox  Jewish  family,  he  was  duly  instructed  at 
school  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syro-  Chaldaic  tongues ;  and,  if  we 
may  assume  this  to  be  true,  he  would  in  all  probabiUty  have  read 
Greek  works  in  early  life.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  we  have 
next  to  view  him  as  the  zealous  pupil  of  the  Babbi  Gamaliel  at 
Jerusalem,  who  was  miraculously  converted  on  a  journey  to 
Damascus,  and  received  a  Divine  call  to  labor  as  a  messenger 
of  the  Gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  among  the 
Greeks.  If,  then,  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly  mandate,  he 
conceived  the  great  design  of  Hberating  Christianity  from  the 
bonds  of  Jewish  sectarianism,  he  thereby,  at  the  same  time, 
imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  effecting  a  transition  in  his 
own  mind  irom  oriental  to  Greek  modes  of  thought  and  feeling. 
Would  he  not,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  seek  some  degree  of 
acquaintance  with  the  latter?  And,  as  he  devoted  years  to  the 
labor  of  preparing  himself  for  his  difficult  missionary  enterprise 
(three  years  in  Damascus  and  Arabia,  Gal.  1: 18;  fourteen  years 
in  CiUcia,  Gcd.  2: 1 ;  one  year  in  Antioch,  Acts  11: 26;  and,  later 
still,  a  considerable  period  in  Cesarea,  Acts  24:  27),  is  it  at  all 
credible  that,  during  this  lengthened  season  of  preparation,  he 
devoted  no  attention  to  the  habitudes  of  thought  and  expressicm 
peculiar  to  those,  to  whom  he  wished  to  preach?  To  him,  as  a 
public  speaker,  a  knowledge  of  the  every-day  language  of  the 
Greeks  must,  indeed,  have  been  of  preeminent  importance ;  nor 
could  he  have  neglected  entirely  the  Greek  literature,  inasmuch 
as  this  people  placed  so  high  a  value  upon  its  writers,  and  was, 
it  may  be  said,  intellectually  governed  by  them.  At  any  rate, 
some  famOiarity  with  their  works  would  open  up  to  the  Apostle, 
throughout  the  whole  cultivated  world  of  that  time,  Eome  her- 
self  not  excepted,  a  readier  access  to  the  hearts  and  feelings  of 
mankind.  Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  more  strictly  learned 
writings  of  the  Greeks  did  not  fall  in  his  way,  we  cannot  imagine 
this  to  have  been  the  case  with  their  popular  writers,  whose 
subject-matter  and  diction  offered'  him  nimierous  opportunities 
of  establishing  a  connection  between  their  statements  or  phrase- 
ology, and  his  glad  mission  of  salvation  in  Christ 

In  this  way,  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  employed  by 
Paul  in  his  Epistles,  find  a  satisfactory  explanation.  For,  while 
its  material  groundwork  was  Judaic,  its/orm  was  borrowed  from 
the  Gcreek.  As  a  zealoas  Jew  and  a  disciple  of  the  Pharisees, 
Paul  adhered  most  closely  to  the  mode  ol  ezprestkm,  whksk 
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characterized  the  sacred  writings  of  his  nation ;  and  that  he  was 
also  able  to  deliver  a  public  oration  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  or 
mother-tongae  of  the  Palestine  of  his  day,  is  expressly  stated  in 
Acts  21:  40.  Hence,  for  example,  he  begins  and  ends  all  his 
Epistles  with  the  Helnraic  formula  of  salutation,  and  avoids  the'' 
Greek  x^^^^t  hence  his  diction  (particularly  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Bomans  ajid  Galatians),  whenever  he  reasons  from  the  Old 
Testament,  or  avails  himself  of  the  forms  of  Babbinical  disputa- 
tion,  assumes  a  marked  Hebraic  coloring ;  hence,  lastly,  he  occa- 
sionally  quotes  the  Old  Testament  in  conformity  with  the  original 
Hebrew  text,  and  not  the  Greek  translation.  As  a  general  rule, 
however,  he  employs  the  latter  as  his  fountain-head ;  and  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  Greek  was  more  famiHar  to  him  than 
the  Hebrew,  is  shown  in  all  those  passages  of  his  Epistles, 
where  he  is  less  dependent  upon  the  Old  Testament,  or  where 
he  enters  upon  the  mention  of  present  circumstances  (as  in  his 
closing  exhortations),  or  in  which  he  speaks  with  more  than 
ordinary  fervor.  The  Greek  he  uses  is  for  this  reason  the  com* 
mon  populajr  language  of  the  Hellenists  of  his  day,  the  so-called 
ifOM^y  in  the  form  of  the  Macedonian- Alexaadriiie  dialect,  which 
is  based  upon  the  Septuagint  But,  with  how  much  greater 
purity,  deUcacy  and  freedom,  than  we  meet  with  in  that  Trans- 
lation^  docs  he  know  how  to  handle  the  Greek  idiom !  This  is 
most  dearly  shown  in  his  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  Now  it 
is  certainly  true,  that  he  acquired  this  dexterity  in  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  ki^uage  principally  from  intercourse  with  learned 
and.  distinguished  Greeks ;  but  that  he  derived  it  also  from  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Hellenic  litemture  is  betrayed,  as  we  shall 
see,  by  evidence  the  most  unequivocal.  And  what  brandies  of 
this  literature  may  those  have  been,  which  thus  attmcted  his 
attention?  As  an  inspired  orator  in  the  service  of  Christ,  he 
would  scaicely  have  concerned  himsdf  either  with  the  mytho- 
logical and  philosophical,  or  in  any  way  with  the  purely  scientific, 
writings  of  the  Greeks.  The  philosophy  of  the  Hellenes  (e.  g, 
the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  Acts  17:  16),  was  probably  not 
entirely  unfamiliar  to  the  great  Apostle,  but  could  have  had  no 
preponderating  importance  in  his  estimation,  inasmuch  as  he  de- 
signed to  bring  unto  the  wisdom-seeking  Greeks  xiothing  except 
the  "foolishness"  of  "preaching  Christ  crucified"  (1  Cor.  1:22)* 
,He  does  not,  however,  reject  philosophy  in  the  abstract,  but  only 
its  parvoraion,  in  his  deprecatory  ekiiortation  that  no  one  should 
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allow  himself  to  be  led  away  from  Christ  through  it  (Col.  2:  8). 
On  the  other  hand,  for  the  end  he  had  in  view,  the  assistance 
derivable  from  the  historians,  national  poets,  and,  abore  all  the 
popular  orators,  must  have  been  regarded  as  exceedingly  impor- 
tant; the  historians,  in  making  him  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  Greeks ;  the  poets,  in  enabling  him  to  render 
kis  preaching  attractive,  by  connecting  it  with  favorite  expres- 
sions from  their  songs ;  and  the  popular  orators,  by  instructing 
him  by  what  means  this  remarkably  acute  and  gifted  peo- 
ple could  most  surely  be  convinced  and  influenced.  The 
interpreters  Ivave  often  shown  that  his  language,  in  numer- 
ous passages,  presents  striking  resemblances  to  that  of  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon  and  Plato.^  From  the  popular  poets  he  has 
borrowed  passages  on  three  occasions:  Acts  17:  28,  from  the 
Phaenomena  of  Aratus:  tw  yiig  km  yivos  iofUp;  1  Cor.  15:  33, 
from  the  comic  poet,  Menander:  <p^$iQov€tP  i^  Z^W'  ifUkim 
uaxai^  and  Titus  1:  12,  from  Epimenides  of  Crete  (whom,  on 
account  of  the  truth  of  his  dictum,  he  calls  a  '*  prophet") :  K(fi' 
Ug  au  yfeytncih  mw«  ^tjgUh  YuatiQtg  i^foL  But  in  respect  to  the 
popular  orators,  it  may  be  assumed  that  Paul  had  read  several 
of  them,  and,  assuredly  before  all  others,  the  noblest  and  most 
celebrated  of  their  number,  Demosthenes  of  Athens.  For  in  his 
speeches  he  found  that  iwmti^i  power  of  illustration,  acuteness 
of  reasoning  in  weighing  arguments  pro  and  contra^  and  power* 
Ad  mastery  over  hunmn  feeling,  in  which  he  surpassed  all  others 
of  his  countrymen ;  to  him  he  must  have  felt  attracted  as  to  a 
kindred  spirit  by  his  moral  earnestness,  strict  sense  of  truth,  and 
lively  veneration  for  the  Deity.'  It  is  well  known  that  Aeschi- 
nes,  the  inveterate  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  trusted  more  to 
dazzling  displays  of  rhetorical  art ;  and  Paul,  on  account  of  the 
rivalry  between  these  two  great  masters  of  eloquence,  had  per« 
haps  perused  his  speeches.  The  frequent  use  of  rhetorical  inter* 
rogation,  of  asseveration,  and  of  objections  introduced  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  Paul  has  in  common  With  Demosthenes.    We  call 

1  Cf.  WetoteiA^s  Corameiitar  zum  nenen  Testament  C  L.  Bauer,  philologia 
Tbucydtdco- Paulina.  Hal.  1773.  G.  Raphelil,  annotationes  in  N.  T.  e  XencH 
t>honte,  Polybk),  ecc.  Lagd.  Batar.  1747. 

'  A  firm  belief  in  the  grocioas  providence,  as  alto  in  the  inexorable  justice 
of  tbe  gods,  breathes  through  all  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  (c£  Epist  4, 
p.  14S7,  Reiske).    The  admirable  tract  of  Theremin,  entitled  ^Die  Beivdsam- 
keit  eine  Tugcnd,*^  speaks  mor«  foUjr  opon  this  sulgecti 
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to  recollection  only  such  questions  as  tioh  iau  (cf.  Leptin.  p.  630) 
in  1  Cor.  6:  12:  ri  yog  fiot,  x.  r.  X,  {adv.  Conon.  p.  729:  %i  rwka 
ffioi ;  quid  haec  ad  me  pertinent?),  and  riovv  iQovfiev ;  in  Kom.  4:  L 
6:  1  (cf.pro  Corona,  p.  287  :  riovpq>r^(u  deiv).  Both  resemble  each 
other,  moreover,  in  subtle  delicacy  of  expression,  as  e.  g.  when 
Paul  avoids  self-praise,  or  soflens  the  severity  of  the  censures 
he  pronounces  upon  his  readers,  and  in  their  irony  amounting 
almost  to  sarcasm,  as  e.  g.  when  he  extols  the  strength  of  the 
Corinthians  by  contrasting  it  with  his  own  weakness  ( 1  Cor.  4: 
10),  or  when  he  asks  the  Corinthians,  whether  the  word  of  God 
went  forth  from  them,  or  came  unto  them  alone  (1  Cor.  14:  36). 
Both  pay  great  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  their  proofs  or 
illustrations,  and  prefer  to  place  those  on  which  they  lay  least 
stress  in  the  middle  of  the  argument  In  this,  Demosthenes 
followed  the  Homeric  dictum :  xaxoifg  f  ciV  fiiaaop  iXacasf ;  and 
so,  too,  Paul,  when  he  uses  a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament 
allegorically  (e.  g.  1  Cor.  14:  21,  where  the  historical  sense  of 
the  text  quoted  from  the  Psalms  is  not  so  much  considered,  as 
the  aptness  of  the  expressions  employed  for  illustrating  the  mat* 
ter  in  hand) ;  for  this  was  to  him  rather  a  popular  eluddation 
than  a  formal  example.  Such  similarities  of  language  may 
probably  be  explained  by  a  certain  resemblance  in  the  charac- 
ter  of  the  two  men ;  but  when,  in  addition,  numerous,  and,  in 
great  degree,  quite  characteristic  parallels  with  Demosthenean 
forms  of  expression,  as  well  in  particular  words  as  in  the  con* 
struction  of  entire  sentences,  are  met  with  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles, it  must  be  thought  extremely  probable  that  the  Apostle  had 
read  the  Attic  omtor,  and  has  interwoven  involuntary  reminis- 
cences of  such  reading  in  his  writ  ings.  Some  of  these  parallelisms 
have  been  collected  by  Kypke,  in  his  Observalioncs  sacra^  Wra- 
tislav.  1765,  and  more  can  be  discovered  by  an  attentive  reader 
of  Demosthenes.  We  will  here  bring  forward  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable,  and,  in  so  doing,  follow  the  order  of  succession  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

Bjomans, 

1:  29,  fucTovg  q>{^6pov,  (pofov,  x.  t.  X.     Cf  Dcm.  adv.  Androt,  p. 
603 :  dv&Qoinovg  oveidoip  xal  naxtav  fiectwg}    In  both  passages  a 

^  We  quote  according  to  ReUke's  pages.    Bat  Kypke^  in  the  cases  in  which 
we  refer  to  him,  has  employed  an  earlier  edition. 
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union  of  secret  and  open  vices  is  described ;  "  a  sentina  of  shame- 
ful lusts  and  deeds  jUls  out,  so  to  speak,  their  whole  being." 

2:  14,  S&mj  qwau  ta  roS  pofiov  noul.  By  (ficu  a  "  natural  im- 
pulse," or  instinct,  is  denoted.  So  Dem.  pro  Coron.,  p.  26 :  "a 
fondness  for  hearing  others  defamed,  rather  than  praised,  gwcrei 

2:  5.  Here,  as  in  3:  5,  o^  is  evidently  "  punishment,"  after  a 
frequent  usage  of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes.  Cf.  in  Mid.  p. 
391 :  Tcp  dQoaapn  o^y^  ira^ep  6  pofiog. 

5:  7.  In  this  remarkable  passage,  Paul  seeks  to  express  the 
incomparable  love  of  God  in  yielding  up  His  Son  to  death,  by  a 
climax  {fwXigy  ^ijia),  and,  indeed,  from  an  Hellenic  point  of  view. 
For  this  reason,  dwcuov  and  iya^w  cannot  be  masculines ;  for 
the  notions  of  the  "just"  and  "good"  man  nm  into  each  other 
(Cic.  de  Offic.  2,  11 :  ex  justitia  viri  boni  appellantur ;  cf  Bom. 
7:  12).  Both  are  rather  neuters,  and  dUoMP  is  "a  right"  (Dem. 
in  Mid.  p.  515 :  iXaiZio  to  dixcuop  I^bip),  but  dya&op  has  the  article 
to  designate  "  what  is  evidently,  notoriously  good."  It  may  be 
that  the  case  of  Chabrias  presented  itself  here  before  the  mind 
of  the  Apostle,  of  whom  Demosthenes,  Leptin.  p.  481,  explicitly 
affirms :  "  Chabrias  died  as  commander  in  a  battle,  vrrsq  viao5p, 
^iXofioXig  SpJ*  In  our  text,  then,  vn^Q  before  dtxaiov  denotes  the 
motive  (as  in  2  Thess.  1:  4,  5).  "  For  hardly  will  any  one  die 
for  others  on  behalf  of  their  (mere)  right;  rather,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  evident  good^  which  they  possess."  For  "  Right" 
is  the  object  of  cool  reflection  or  consideration ;  only  "  goodness  " 
can  inspire  a  higher  enthusiasm  (e.  g.  Leonidas  died  at  Thermo* 
pylae  for  the  salvation  and  honor  of  his  native  land).  But  Christ 
'  died  for  godless  and  wicked  men,  of  whom,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
right,  one  can  in  no  way  predicate  the  possession  of  what  is 
truly  good. 

6:  7,  0  OTtod'otpmp  didiHainrM  dno  t^g  ifiaqtia^.  A  proposition 
borrowed  from  civil  legislation,  to  wit,  that  by  death  every  trans- 
gression is  atoned.  So  Dem.  Epist.  3,  p.  1478 :  ndpjfav  aiiOQxri' 
fidttup  oQog  reXcvTf/. 

7:  18,  to  ^iUnp  naQaHUtai  fWh  to  di  KategydZsaOai  to  xalop  ov^ 
evQiana).  The  opposition  here  generally  set  forth  is  referred  to 
a  special  case  in  Dem.  Epist  5,  p.  1490 :  to  si  ^ovXeaOai  ndQB' 
ctiPf  oi  tovQyop. 

14:  7,  KVQitp  ^£fAep.  What  is  here  principally  meant,  is,  not  our 
dependance  upon  the  Lord,  but  a  complete  self-devotion  to  Him. 
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A  passage  in  Dem.  ad  epist  Philippi,  p.  66  (Kypke),  serves  to 
elucidate  this  expression,  where  it  is  said  of  the  Adienian  embas- 
sadors who  had  been  bribed  by  King  Hiilip:  ein  edaxvfonm 
0tXimni^  ^wftBg, 

14:  15,  0  adiXqioff  Ivmhcu.  Not  "he  is  troubled,"  but " he  suf- 
fers injury r  Hence  anoXveiPj  referring  to  his  ruin,  follows.  Pern, 
pro  Cor.,  p.  246:  "if  Philip  had  departed  tmr  !fiU^f«r  fuidira 

First  Oorinihians. 

4:  13,  xit&aQfiafaj  "refuse,"  " offscourings,"  as  a  designation  of 
despised  men.  How  strong  the  expression  is,  may  be  seen  from 
the  additional  epithets  in  Dem.  in  Mid.,  p.  578 :  "all  other  men 
are  looked  upon  by  him  as  Hfx&aQfMta  xoi  fttmi  xm  eidi  c&^^oh 
not, 

4:  4,  oidep  ifuwr^  ewnnna.  Literally  so  Aeschines :  fn^^Jr  air^ 
(TVfBtdwf^  and  similarly  Dem.  Epist  2,  p.  112 :  tSfoutf  iftsan^  ai* 
foUisu 

6:  4,  xa&lCstBf  aooordBng  to  the  context:  "set  ye  them  as 
judges?"  Cf.  Dem.  in  Mid.,  p.  415:  the  judges,  wrotfov^  &p  % 
nohg  xa^/Ct?. 

6:  18,  0  noffvsimp  ii^  to  tiior  ctSiia  i^ssLf^ifU^  Cf.  Aeschin.  in 
Timarch.,  p.  176  (Kypke) :  o<Ta  %ig  to  aifm  to  iavtoS  ^fiMqitfimii. 
Here  the  omtor  is  speaking  of  the  so-called  "cin»dus,"  who, 
however,  is  not  excluded  by  the  language  of  the  Apostle. 

12:  23.  To  the  less  honored  parts  of  our  body  Tifuyr  nsQiaaoti- 
gap  fteQiti&BiiBif,  Better  cbihing  is  meant  But  Demosthenes, 
Orat  amator.,  p.  1417,  uses  these  words  figuratively:  "know, 
that  good  speeches  toiq  eufovoi  do^ar  nsQitidiviu.''  * 

14:  16,  23,  24.  *Idmtiig  in  Demosthenes  (e.  g.  adv.  Mid.,  p. 
325)  is  frequently  a  man  who  has  no  public  office ;  Paul  uses  it 
to  denote  the  hearer,  in  opposition  to  the  teacher  who  appears  in 
public. 

16:  15,  eh  ducxoptap  to&  ayiois  itaiaw  iavtovg^  "they  devoted 
themselves  voluntarily  to  the  service  of  the  saints.'*  Dem.  de 
falsa  legat,  p.  201 :  nk  tiva  ta^w  Iro^er  iavtop  6  Alc%iffi9  iv  rg 
noXitun, 

Second  Corinthians, 

4:  17,  TO  noQavfixa  iXa(pQ0P  t^g  dXi^>im  is  not:  "the  transito- 
rily (Luther:  zeitlich,  temporarily)  light  affliction,"  but  "the^ 
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present  light"  For  the  Juture  forms  the  antithesis.  Cf.  Dem. 
Philipp.  2,  p.  28 :  ij  noQavrixa  ^dor^  fiei^or  laxv€i  tov  varegov  avvoi" 
eup  iiikkitftog,  [This  use  of  naqavtixa  is  frequeat  in  Thucydides ; 
e.  g.  2,  64 :  ti  noQavrtna  XafAngot^g,  xal  is  to  inetra  do^a.  8,  82 : 
tijp  te  noQavrixa  ihiida,  —  Translator.] 

5:  20,  iniq  Xgiatov  ngaapavofUP,  we  are  ambassadors,  not  in 
Chrises  stead,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  for  his  cause.  For  what  fol- 
lows :  "  as  if  God  exhorted  by  us,"  is  uttered  by  the  Apostle  as 
an  ambassador  in  Gods  stead.  The  same  usage  occurs  in  De- 
mosth.  de  f  legal,  p.  244 :  vniq  vfidip  xaXtSg  inqiu^evaap, "  for  your 
interests  they  have  well  performed  the  embassy." 

8:  5,  iavtovg  idmxaf  nQ^xov  r(p  Kvqiq^  xai  i^filp,  A  fine  expres- 
sion of  self-devotion  or  complete  self-sacrifice  to  the  beloved. 
We  find  a  striking  parallel  in  Dem.  pro  Cor.,  p.  344  (Kypke) : 
"many  celebrated  orators  as  there  have  been  in  Athens,  yet 
ovdaiv  tovtonv  ndftoTB  dutnarshg  Idmxep  ittvtov  t^  noXeu  Very  sig- 
nificant, also,  is  the  n^tot  of  the  Apostle :  ''  what  was  destined 
for  the  suffering  Christians,  that  they  gave  first  (i.  e.  above  all, 
principally)  from  love  to  God  and  to  me." 

9:  12, 17  duvtopia  tijg  XHTWuyioSj  "  the  service  of  collecting  the 
alms."  Autwqyia  occurs  frequently  in  Demosth.  (e.  g.  in  Lep- 
tin.,  p.  463,  12)  of  a  public  contrilnaion,  furnishing  the  means 
required  for  some  branch  of  the  public  service ;  but  ducHovia  is 
the  Jewish  designation  of  the  same  thing  (cf  8:  4.  9:  1,  13),  for 
in  the  synagogues  the  collection  of  the  alms  was  the  business 
(rnia^^)  of  the  servants  or  deacoTts  ( Vitringa  de  synagoga,  p.  933). 

13:  8.  "  For  we  have  no  power  agaijist  the  truth  {xata  t^g 
dX^uag),  but  for  the  truth  (vneQ  t^g  dXtj&aiag)"  i.  e.  on  behalf 
of,  in  furtherance  of  the  truth.  The  two  prepositions  are  opposed 
to  each  other  in  the  same  sense  by  Demosth.  in  Epist  2,  p.  1469  : 
ov  xa&*  vimv  deivog  Av^  a}X  vniq  vfimp. 


Galatians. 

1:  6,  10.  The  peculiar  use  of  fistau&ea^ai,  to  shift  one*s  place 
(as  e.  g.  the  wind),  for  '*to  change  one's  resolution"  and  likewise 
of  niXcaXy  to  persuade,  for  "  to  seek  a  person's  approbation"  is  found 
also  in  Dem.  pro  Cor.,  p.  338. 

2:  6,  ano  di  reap  doxofincap  elvai  u  {otuhoI  note  ^aap,  ovdiv  fioi 
dtacpsQei).  The  preposition  cuiOf  interrupted  by  the  parenthesis, 
is  an  instance  of  anacoluthon,  very  suitable  to  the  excited  feel- 

44# 
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ing  of  the  Apostle,  and  for  this  reason  a  special  explanatory 
clause  follows :  ifici.  jitQ  wdip  nQogaPB&iPte.  01  doHOv^tBg  dpoi  Tf 
(those  who  pass  for  something  great)  is  genuine  Greek  (Xen. 
Hier.  2,  1 :  t£f  denevttwf  df^K^oSr  cZroi,  who  are  looked  upon  as 
true  men ).  But  the  words  of  the  parenthesis,  spoken  in  a  depre- 
ciatory spirit  ("what  they  really  did,  was  matter  of  indifference 
to  me"),  have  their  analogy  in  Dem.  de  contribut,  p.  176:  "if 
any  one  of  you  know  the  families  of  Anstides  and  Miltiades» 
ifioia  not  iarij  how  insignificant  their  present  qualifications  are ;" 
and  contra  Theoorit,  p-  612,  in  Olympiodor,  p.  696  (Kypke): 
oidiv  iwi  dutqiiQUy  it  makes  no  difference  to  me,  is  all  one  and 
the  same  to  me. 

3:  22,  23,  av9Biditaer  17  yQ»(p^  ta  imna  vmo  aimqtUt»9  and  vm 
poiMP  iqfQWQovfjte^ta  ovpeeniBtafUpou  The  latter  expression  bor* 
ders  very  closely  on  that  of  Dem.  in  PhiUpp.  1,  p.  18 :  iup  miaa» 
tift  ditmfup  fofipf  xenanXuaiiti,  "  if  you  will  bind  the  whole  force 
by  law."  For  avYxXetatPy "  to  enclose,"  "  embrace,"  with  vai  fol- 
lowing it,  is  said  of  the  ruler,  who  brings  prisoners,  under  super* 
vision  of  a  jailor,  into  safe  custody.  Such  a  ruler  is  "  the  scrip- 
ture," L  e.  God,  whose  will  it  announces,  and  the  jailor  is  inthe 
first  verse  "  sin,"  and  in  the  second  "  the  law."  Now  the  laat 
?teld  all  men  under  obUgatunty  which  being  unable  to  fulfil  (v.  19), 
they  were  thereby  "all  concluded  under  sin."  But  both  took 
place  for  a  salutary  purpose,  viz.  to  keep  men  m  scfe  autody 
for  that  higher  liberty,  which  they  were  afterwards  to  attain 
through  fiEtith  {iqfQWQOVfu&a  must  be  joined  with  elg  r^  ^Uovoor 

5:  I,  fifi  ttdXiP  ^vy^  dovXeiag  m^«(T^<.  A  shamefid  bondage  is 
allude^  to.  For  in  the  verses  cited  by  Dem.  pro  Cor.,  p.  322, 
the  sense  is  similar : 

—  (Jc  /*i7,  l^vyoy  avxivi  divts^^ 
SovXoaiVT^S  OTvyt^  d/ufU  iafuiair  t'/?(><y. 

The  yoke  ikuls  in  {iviiti)  the  neck,  surrounding  it  on  both  sides 
(WV). 

6:  17,  aonovg  fitjdetg  fioi  naQBxtt<o!  Dem.  de  republ.  ordin., 
p.  69 :  nq  OoQv^^aiQ  fioi  fiijSeii;  !  [So  also  De  Pace,  p.  60 :  xcu  fcoc 
^^  Ooqv^fiGXi  fiTfdeig  nqif  dxwaat.  The  same  TtQodiOQ^ojfftgy  or  an- 
ticipativc  request  is  met  with  in  8,  32.  13,  3.  57,  59,  ed.  Bekker. 
—  Translator.]. 
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Ephesians. 

4:  19.  In  the  same  way  as  iaikywiy  "  lascivioosness,"  is  here 
joined  with  axa&aQaiaj  so  it  is  found  with  ifi(^9  in  Dem.  in  Mid., 
p.  514. 

5:  12,  ta  x^tHjo^  yapofuwa  in  a6t£t  alsxgiv  iati  x«u  iU/^ir.  The 
delicate  aversion  to  make  explicit  mention  of  their  shameful 
deeds,'  which  is  here  expressed,  is  betrayed  also  by  Demosthenes, 
e.  g.  in  Conon.,  p.  729  (Kypke) :  a  noJiX^  uiafinpf  txu  nuaUyu^^ 
fill  ill  yt  (the  same  particles  as  in  1  Cor.  6:  13)  noum  Olynth. 
2,  p.  23 :  shameful  deeds,  ola  inm  nqos  viaoq  opofiaffm* 

6:  19,  Ua  fioi  dodj  16 jo^^  Meyer  and  many  commentators 
understand  this  as  a  supplication  for  Divine  communication  of 
the  meaning  and  purport  of  the  utterance.  But  such  a  communis 
cation  Paul  akoays  needed,  while  he  here  emphasizes  the  fact 
of  his  being  an  ombassador  in  bonds  ( aV  aXeicu).  We  shall,  there* 
fore,  refer  these  words  more  correctly,  with  Wolf  and  others,  to 
the  opportunity  for  speaking,  which  in  CoL  4:  3  is  called  ^vf^ 
lifwn  For  Paul,  when  a  prisoner  at  Cesarea,  enjoyed  a  certam 
amount  of  liberty  (Acts  24: 23),  although  the  privilege  of  speak* 
ing  in  public  was  denied  him ;  and  for  one,  who  is  in  bonds,  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  with  boldness.  The  sense,  then,  is  as  follows : 
**  pray  also  for  me,  that  an  opportunity  to  speak  be  given  unto 
me, — an  opportunity,  that  is,  of  opening  my  mouth  boldly  (when- 
ever I  wish  to  speak)  to  proclaim  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  for 
which  I  am  an  ambassador  in  bonds;  (pray,  I  say)  that  I  may 
declare  myself  as  boldly  in  respect  of  the  Gospel,  as  I  ought  to 
speak."  The  close  of  the  oration  against  Leptines  furnishes  an 
elucidation  of  the  Apostle's  language :  "  I  indeed  shall  marvel  if 
{^avfuif^oi^  ci)  you  punish  with  death  those  who  utter  Counterfeit 
coin,  but  are  willing  to  give  t/te  word  {ddaste  Xoyov)  to  those,  who 
make  the  whole  city  false  and  not  trustworthy."  We  ourselves 
employ  the  same  phrase  as  a  parliamentary  expression.  Demos- 
thenes hopes  that  the  assembly  will  not  confer  the  right  of  speech 
upon  Leptines  and  his  associates,  for  in  this  way,  as  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  oration  informs  us,  the  proposal  of  the  Lepti* 
nean  law  was  rejected  without  further  ceremony. 
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ColossioMs. 

1:  18,  tint  yiptjtoi  ip  naaw  avtog  nQorevtop.  The  ip  naai  must 
be  neuter  (as  in  English  version),  inasmuch  as  ra  napra.  stands 
in  the  preceding  and  following  context  So  Dem.  orat.  amator., 
p.  1416 :  "  consider  it  your  interest,  to  itQnfvmp  «r  antMu 

2:  23,  attpa,  iau  Hyop  fAiP  ixopta  ao(piag.  In  this  connecti<Hl 
Xoyog  is  "the  fehow"  or  "  seeming,"  strictly,  "  the  mere  word,"  in 
opposition  to  i^for,  the  reedity.  Cf.  Dem.  orat.  1.  in  Onetor.,  p. 
570.  An  exact  parallel  is  found  in  Dem.  Leptin.,  p.  462 :  Jcm  di 
rovto  Xojop  fup  tipa  1%^ *  ^^  ^^  ^^  oHQifimg  H^itdaeUf  xptidog 
£p  ipapBiij*  Hereby  is  explained  also  James  2: 14 :  iop  niatuf  Uy^ 
%¥S  ijdUPy  iqya  di  foi  i^Vf  where  a  seeming,  i  e.  an  unreal,  faith  ia 
denoted  by  Xtpg^ 

First  Thessalonians. 

4: 1  If  ^avxa^BUf  x«u  nQoaaup  ta  !dut.  Here  the  words  of  Demos- 
thenes, exord.  oration.,  p.  143 :  txstp  ijavxioiP  xa<  ta  vfut$Qa  witmf 
mQattatPf  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of  the 
Apostle. 

First  Timothy. 

1:  19,  dixoup  POfAei  oi  KsitM.  Kypke  explains  the  word  nsheu 
from  the  fact  of  the  laws  being  frequently  hewn  among  the 
aacients  upon  tables  and  columns.  Cf  Habakkuk  2:  11.  The 
objection  to  this  explanation  is  that  these  pillars  did  not  lie,  but 
were  set  upright  The  expression  is  rather  the  passive  of  pofiop 
tn&irat  (whence  pofia^stiji; ;  cf  Dem.  Leptin.,  p.  498),  and  is, 
therefore,  to  be  rendered :  "  for  a  righteous  man  the  law  is  not 
given."  Dem.  adv.  Timocrat.,  p.  466  (Kypke) :  pofioi  xiiptai  toig 
oQxovaip* 

3:  3,  naQOiPog  might  be  "  vino  deditus"  (as  v.  8).  But  Chrysos- 
torn  has  already  explained  it  by  {f^Qiari^gf  and  as  standing  in  oppo* 
sition  to  inuuii^s,  and  in  truth  the  word  is  used  of  "petulantia" 
and  "  violentia,"  apart  from  tlie  idea  of  vinous  intoxication.  So 
Dem.  Epist  4,  p.  1483,  has  employed  na^tpdp  in  the  sense  of 
*'  to  outrage." 

5:  17,  dmlijg  tifiijg  d^iovaOoDaau  Here  Ti/i//  is  not  so  much 
"  honor,"  as  an  "  honomry  testimony  "  and  "  reicarcU*  Dem.  Lep- 
tin., p.  367 :  duiaiong  ^ltoi&^  tavtra  r^g  ti/A^g  (of  this  honorary 
reward). 
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6:  5,  iutp^mQUiip^  tir  »ovr  are  '*  inatjonal,  senseless  men." 
Dem.  in  C^ympiodor.^  p.  697 :  du<p&a^at  nai  ftaQMpqofil 


1: 11,  (AtovQ  dtmj^dwfu  Dem.  in  Aristogeiton,  p.  495  (Kypke) 
has  the  same  expfesMon :  inttir^ui^t^niltPy"  to  subvert,  destroy 
tiie  state." 

We  may  fiirther  mention  Hebrews  13:  17,  where  **  iXwfasXijgf 
^nnpfofitfl^le/'  is  nsed  as  a  less  forciUe  expression  for  "verf 
prejudieial,"  exaotly  as  in  Dem.  EfisU  p-  1482. 

What  shall  we  say  eoneming  these  nnmeroas  parallefisms 
between  the  kngnage  of  Demosthenes  and  Pa«l?  That  the 
latter  imitated  the  former,  and  adorned  his  writings  witii  phrases 
and  flourishes  borrowed  from  the  great  omtxHr?  Far  otherwise. 
But  that  Paul  derired  them  all  by  mere  accident  from  the  con* 
versational  language  of  his  day,  is  peiAic^s  just  as  moredible. 
On  the  contrary,  the  assertion  seems  no  longer  too  bold,  that  he 
had  read,  and  was  fiimiliar  with,  Demosthenes,  the  model  of 
Greek  popular  eloquence,  and  inyoluntarily  appropriated  masy 
of  his  expresmons.  That  he  should  have  mamed  him,  or  any 
odier  anthcMT,  whose  writings  he  had  read,  no  cme  will  be  so  un« 
reasonable  as  to  expect,  inasmuch  as  no  obligation  or  inducement 
oonld  have  existed  for  so  doing.  But  does  not  our  assumption 
militate  against  the  derogatory  opinion  which  the  Apostle  enter- 
tained  respecting  eloquence  in  general?  We  will  see.  He 
affirms,  it  is  true,  in  1  Cor.  1:  17,  that  he  does  not  preach  h 
eoipi^  liyemy  and  2: 1  fli,  that  he  had  not  come  with  excellency  of 
speech  or  wisdom,  nor  with  approbation>seeking  {nu^sSs^  com- 
pare above  on  Gal.  1:  10)  words  of  wisdom,  but  with  the  simple 
preaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  crudfled,  and  with  demonstmtion 
of  the  Spirit  and  of  power;  lastly,  he  asserts,  2  Cor.  11:  6,  that 
he  was  indeed  unlearned,  not  professionally  versed  in  speech 
(2o^9),  yet  not  so  in  deeper  insight,  in  real  knowledge  {ymicu). 
Be  expresses  himself,  as  we  perceive,  in  modest  or  depreciatory 
terms  omoeming  the  rhetorioed  form  and  finish  of  his  language, 
because  many  of  his  readers  (1  Cor.  3,  1)  preferred,  on  account 
of  the  outward  character  and  expression,  tiie  teaching  of  ApoUos, 
who  was  a  learned  Hellenist  of  Alexandria  (Acts  18:  24  ff.),  yet 
in  respect  of  doctrine,  which  was  the  same  thing,  he  boasts  of  his 
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real  knowledge.  What,  then,  he  disclaims,  are  laboriously  excog- 
itated flowers  of  oratory,  or  the  sophistical  artifices  of  the  degen- 
erate rhetoricians  of  his  era,  but  in  no  way  the  pungent  expres- 
sion, strict  demonstrative  reasoning,  and  mighty  mastery  over  hu- 
man feeling,  for  which  Demosthenes  was  so  distinguished.  That 
Paul,  too,  was  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  great  orator, 
is  shown  by  the  judgment  of  those  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  who 
worshipped  him  as  the  god  Hermes,  "  because  he  was  the  chief 
speaker"  (Acts  14: 12).  But  the  power  of  his  oratory  laid  almost 
exclusively  in  the  original  and  overpowering  fervency  with  which 
he  proclaimed  the  truths  of  salvation  that  had  been  revealed  to 
him  by  God.  How  strong  his  own  conviction  was  upon  this 
point,  is  testified  by  the  sublime  passage,  2  Cor.  10:  4,  in  which 
he  dedares  that  *'  although  he  walks  in  the  flesh,  he  fights  not 
with  carnal  weapons,  but  with  divine,  casting  down  every  strong 
hold  and  lofty  edifice  (i.  e.  all  sophistical  knowledge  which  ex- 
alteth  itself  against  the  knowledge  of  God),  bringing  under  cap- 
tivity every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ" 

Hence,  then,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  influence,  which  his 
acquaintance  with  Demosthenes  exerted  upon  his  language,  in 
no  way  destroyed  his  own  individuality,  nor  his  rabbinical  eradi« 
tion,  nor  the  impulse  of  his  fiery  spirit,  which  hurries  him  forward 
with  such  faciUty  into  parendieses,  anacolntha,  and  negligent 
arrangement  of  words  C^^er,  Gramm.,  p.  433),  that  are  far  horn 
Demosthenean.  How  very  different  is  his  language,  generally 
speaking,  firom  the  smooth  and  poUshed  style  of  Philo  and  Jose- 
phus !  These  writers  emulated  the  Greeks  in  all  things,  and 
sought  to  pass  for  Greeks ;  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  attempts  noth- 
ing more  than  to  convince  both  Jews  and  Greeks  that  the  Gospel 
is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  to  every  one  that  believeth 
(Rom.  1:  16). 

So,  too,  no  doubt  is  thrown  upon  the  inspiration  of  Paul's 
Epistles  by  the  Hellenic  form  of  expression,  which  to  a  great 
extent  prevails  therein.  For  it  may,  at  the  present  day,  be 
probably  regarded  as  established,  that  the  inspiraticm  of  the 
sacred  writers  does  not  exclude  their  individual  characteristics, 
nor  a  certain  amount  of  diligent,  artistic  and  stLListic  preparation. 
In  favor  of  this  opinion  we  may  cite,  for  example,  the  metrical 
construction  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
the  New  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  Gospel  <^  Matthew.^ 

1  Compare  my  Essay  npon  this  subject  in  Pelt's  theologisch.  Mitarbeiten,  Bd.  L 
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So,  too,  Lnke,  the  disciple  of  F&ul,  commences  his  Xoyot  a  (the 
Gospel)  with  a  strictly  classic  period:  inBtd^neQ  iroUol  iTtexei^ 
cap,  X.  t.  L9  and  in  like  manner  his  Xoyo^  ^  (the  Acts)  With :  thp 
IU9  fTQiSiop  Xoyop  ifioirjadfifj^.  Indeed,  the  latter  draws  the  picture 
of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  from  the  smallest  heginnings  to 
its  dominion  over  the  whole  of  the  then  civilized  world  (from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome)  upon  so  systematic  a  plan,  and  with  so 
classic  a  finish,  that  it  may  truly  be  compared  with  Thucydides. 
Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  add  one  closing  remark.  If 
the  great  Apostle  was  not  ashamed,  in  furtherance  of  the  end 
he  had  in  view,  to  leam  something  from  the  Attic  orator,  can  it  be 
unbecoming  for  our  clergy  to  refresh  and  fertilize  their  minds  by 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classic  writers  ?  What  Lather  thought 
upon  this  subject  is  known  to  alL  Yet  in  our  day  it  would 
almost  seem  that  maay  preachers  considered  the  symbolic  teach* 
ing  of  the  church  to  be  alone  worthy  of  their  diligence ;  and,  as 
a  gen^nl  thing,  knowledge,  strictly  so  called,  is  now  placed 
by  theologians  far  too  much  in  the  background.  It  would  be 
lamentable  if  this  tendency'  should  continue  to  predominate ; 
for  a  thorough  historico-critical  searching  of  the  Scriptures 
(John  5:  39)  is  the  life-breath  of  Protestantism. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

THE  0£NIUS  OF  HEBBSW  AND  OF  ROMAN  LEABNIKa^ 

By  F.  B.  Spear,  Frofessor  of  the  Hebrew  and  Latia  Languages, 
Madison  University,  Hamilton,  N.  T. 

The  claims  of  sacred  and  classical  learning  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  sound  and  liberal  education,  have  been  so  able  advo- 
cated by  scholars  and  divines,  and  so  fully  acknowledged  in  oui^ 
college  halls  and  churches,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europci 

that  little  additional  argument  is  necessary.    Viewed  mentsdly 

J.  ...... 

1  A  Difcoarte  deliveced  at  tba  iatt  CommtnotiiieBt  at  Madison  UniYenhy^ 
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or  morally,  practically  or  theoretically,  whether  for  the  preacher, 
teacher  or  adrocate,  for  the  judge,  statesman  or  diplomatist,  it  kr 
granted  by  men  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  that  education  is 
not  complete,  however  extensive,  in  whidi  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
Latin  studies  have  not  constituted  to  some  extent  an  elemental 
part  Regarding  these  claims,  then,  as  well  established,  we 
shall  aim,  not  so  much  by  close  argumentation,  as  by  the  nmpler 
}Hocess  of  comparison,  to  develop  something  of  the  genius  of 
Hebrew  and  of  Boman  learning,  whether  this  learning  be  con- 
sidered subjectively,  as  to  the  respective  nation  that  ftumishes  it, 
Qt  objectively,  as  to  the  scholar  who  acquires  it  Our  subject,  as 
we  view  it,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts :  Hebrew  and  Boman 
learning  treated,  first,  comparatively  with  the  Greek;  seocmdly, 
oomparatively  with  each  other.  We  design  so  to  treat  thes^ 
divisions  that  the  genius  of  the  two  departments  of  leaming, 
wfaieh  we  represent,  shall  appear  by  the  successive  impresnons 
made  upcm  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  rather  than  by  distmet  and 
fbnnal  inferences  drawn  by  the  speaker. 

L  Sebrew  and  Roman  Learning  treated  cowparaJtivehf  vsiik  the 

Greek, 

The  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  as  the  grand  trio  among  the 
languages  of  antiquity,  as  the  sacred  three  in  the  inscription  on 
the  cross,  have  so  long  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
letters,  and  so  intimately  inwrought  into  the  soundest  scholarship, 
that  we  may  be  allowed  to  some  extent  to  view  them  together. 
In  doing  this,  we  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Greek  is 
intermeckatef  both  as  to  the  period  to  which  it  belongs  and  as  to 
its  general  character,  and,  therefore,  may  properly  be  used  by 
comparison  to  fix  more  definitely  the  relative  position  and  char- 
acter of  the  Hebrew  and  Latin.  Secondly,  that  the  Hebrew,  in 
one  aspect,  is  above  all  comparison.  It  is  the  language  of  Divine 
inspimtion.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  God's  word  to  man.  Do  not, 
therefore,  understand  that  we  bring  this  language  down  U^  a 
level  with  I^atin  and  Greek,  or  with  any  merely  human  lan- 
guage. 

The  names  of  Jerusalem,  Athens  and  Bome  have,  to  the 
Christian  and  sehol&ur,  a  sort  of  talismanic  power  to  call  up  the 
mantled  shades  of  genemtions  of  men,  reaching,  in  a  long  line, 
far  back  into  a  gray  antiquity.    As  centres  of  action  for  three 
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mighty  national  minds,  these  cities  cluster  around  them  most  of 
those  literary  and  archaeological  attractions,  which  have  engaged 
the  learned,  since  light  broke  in  upon  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  When  they,  with  the  countries  around  them,  the  men 
and  manners  that  graced  them,  and  the  genius  that  exalted  them, 
became  the  object  of  earnest  inquiry,  the  mind  awoke  from  the 
slumbers  of  a  long  night,  and  began  to  expand  itself  into  the 
thousand  forms  of  enterprise  that  have  carried  man  upward 
along  the  highway  of  modem  civilization.  Human  society  was 
slumbering,  as  if  unoonsdous  of  its  glorious  destiny,  until  the 
spirit  of  the  past  coming  up  from  men  of  renown,  breathed  into 
it  new  social,  intellectual  and  moral  life,  and,  by  a  new  resurrec* 
tton,  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action  men  who  had  the  spirit 
and  power  of  the  heroes  of  the  old  world. 

Phoenicia  with  the  Holy  Land,  Egypt  and  Babylonia  with 
their  letters,  dieir  wisdom,  or  magical  skiU,  embodying,  in  their 
learning,  not  only  the  infancy  of  society,  but  much  also  of  its 
manliness  and  strength,  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  form  the 
Grecian  mind.  Greece,  in  plastic  art,  in  a  nice  literary  taste, 
and  in  the  true  philosophic  spirit,  far  outstripping  all  the  nations 
that  preceded  her,  had  contributed  still  more  largely  to  form  the 
Boman  mind.  The  Eoman  mind,  by  nature  practical,  strong, 
unyielding,  steady  in  its  action,  in  ability  to  rule  never  surpassed, 
has  moulded  the  world,  has  infused  itself  largely  into  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  stamping  them  much  with  its  own  impress 
and  form»  Still,  we  should  observe,  that,  since  the  revival  of 
learning  (A.  D.  1266),  the  minds  of  mark  among  the  Italians, 
Spaniards,  French^  Germans  and  English,  were  not  moulded 
exclusively  by  the  infusion  of  the  Roman,  or  of  the  Greek,  or 
Hebrew  element,  but  all  thesC)  combining  with  native  genius, 
have  given  to  scholars  of  modem  times  their  characteristic  great* 
ness.  Among  the  Italians,  Dantb  (1266—1321),  the  author  of 
the  **  Divina  Comedia,"  the  first  to  quote  familiarly  from  the 
writings  of  Livy,  Virgil  and  Cicero;  then  Petrarch  (1304— 
1374),  "the  great  restorer  of  classical  literature,"  the  man  who 
led  the  way  in  drawing  the  classics  from  the  dungeons  in  which 
tliey  were  immured;  then  Boccacio  (1313 — 1376),  who  trans« 
cribed  with  his  own  hand  most  of  the  Latin  poets,  orators  and 
historians;  then  Poooio  (1380—1469),  who  spent  fifty  years, 
with  untiring  perseverance  and  wonderful  sagacity^  in  searching 
oat  and  collecting  manuecripts  firom  monasteries^  convents,  or 
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rpttmg  in  the  bottom  of  dnngeons ;  then  the  Medici  :  Cosmo 
first,  who  spent  his  immense  wealth  in  patronizing  learned  men, 
and  in  gathering  manuscripts  of  Latin  classics,  securing  in  par* 
ticular  complete  copies  of  Virgil,  Ciceroi  Seneca^  Ovid  and  Tibul- 
lus;  and  after  him,  more  especially,  Lorenzo  (1448-— 1492), 
who  sent  messengers  into  every  part  of  the  globe  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  books,  and  spared  no  pains  or  expense  to  promote 
classical  learning;  then  Machiavelli  (1469—1527),  the  first  to 
become  distinguished  among  the  Italians  for  a  pure  classical 
style;  then  Tasso  ( 1544-^1595),  who  was  a  prodigy  of  learning 
at  ten,  and  at  twenty-two  planned  his  great  work  of  "  Jerusalem 
delivered  f  all  these  and  many  more  who  were  associated  with 
them,  seizing  oa  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  and  the  oriental  tongueSi 
becoming  imbued  with  their  spirit,  and  infusing  this  spirit  into 
the  wkle  social  and  political  circles  in  which  they  moved,  waked 
up  Italy  to  a  new  life,  and  created  for  it  an  era  that  in  learning, 
in  arts  and  commerce,  almost  rivalled  the  age  of  the  Caesars. 
Princes  began  to  vie  with  ^ach  other,  not  in  wealth  or  dominicm, 
but  in  literary  taste  and  elegance ;  and  their  mansions  were  the 
abodes  of  the  learned. 

Spaniards  and  Portuguese  also  feel  the  efiect  of  this  awaken* 
ing,  and  drawing,  first  from  Italian  and  Ghredan  sources,  then 
from  oriental  as  introduced  by  the  Saracens  from  the  south, 
develop  their  own  intellectual  character :  in  the  twelfth  century, 
through  the  author  of  "  The  Cid"  (the  Hero),  or  the  great  na* 
tional  epic,  that  celebrates  the  victory  of  the  Christian  over  the 
Mussulman;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  through  Alphonso  X., 
'*the  Learned,"  who  reformed  the  laws,  made  astronomical 
tables,  wrote  chronicles,  published  miscellanies,  and  instituted 
chairs  of  law  and  philosophy  at  Salamanca;  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  through  Villena  and  Santillana,  both  men  of  high 
rank,  who  pour  forth  their  eloquence  against  the  inquisition,  and 
write  histories,  commentaries,  translations  and  poems  of  no  small 
merit;  in  the  sixteenth  century,  through  Christopher  Columbus, 
whose  letters  and  Journals,  as  coming  from  the  most  learned 
and  celebrated  navigator  of  the  age,  awakened  a  profound  inter* 
est,  and  through  Castillo,  who  collected  one  hundred  and  thirty 
lyric  poets ;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  through  Cervantes,  the 
author  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  or  the  "  Adventures  of  the  Hero  of  La 
Mancha,"  and  through  Lossa  de  Veoa,  the  "  Prodigy  of  Nature," 
"  the  Phoenix  of  Spain/'  who,  besides  other  writings^  wrote  more 
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than  two  thousand  dramas ;  through  these,  and  a  long  list  besides 
that  might  be  added,  the  south-western  peninsula  assumes  a 
new  literary  life. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  German,  French  and  English,  drinking 
from  Hebrew  and  classic  fountains,  send  forth,  in  every  depart* 
ment  of  learning,  hosts  of  distinguished  men,  too  many  to  be 
even  mentioned,  as  poets,  historians  and  philosophers,  antiqua« 
zians,  philologists  and  divines,  mathematicians,  statesmen  and 
oratcNTS,  whose  influence  will  be  felt,  and  whose  fame  wiU  grow, 
till  the  latest  ages. 

A  glance  at  history  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  revival  of 
learning  throughout  Europe  went  hand  in  hand  with  a  close 
study  of  Hebrew  and  classical  learning ;  nor  is  it  difficult  to  show 
that  the  high  position  of  German,  Enghsh  and  American  scholars 
at  the  present  day,  is  owing  to  their  taking  advantage  of  this 
lofty  slieppmg'SUme ;  that,  had  they  despised  this  and  confined 
themselves  to  native  resources,  there  is  nothing  in  their  genius 
to  exalt  th«n  above  their  predecessors.  Nay,  in  all  that  belongs 
to  a  lofty  excellence,  to  a  true  civilization,  they  probably  would 
never  have  reached  the  eminence  occupied  by  the  Hebrew  law* 
giver,  hiatcNrians  and  bards,  or  by  the  German  and  Roman  philo« 
sopheis,  orators  and  poets.  It  is  too  late  to  affect  to  despise  the 
wisdom  of  the  past,  or  the  media — the  language  and  literature  — 
through  which  it  is  drawn,  or  the  strength,  grace  and  enlarged 
discipline  which  the  thorough  study  of  the  ancient  languages  is 
fitted  to  impart 

Eight  periods  mark  somewhat  distinctly  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment  and  progress  of  man.  The  first,  second  and  third  are 
respectively  the  HebreWy  the  Greek,  and  the  Latin  periods.  The 
fi^urth  began  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  ( A.  D.),  when 
the  New  Testament  authors  and  the  ApostoUcal  Fathers,  as  Bar- 
nabas, Clemens  of  Rome,  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  lived,  labored 
and  wrote,  and,  by  their  inspired  words  and  holy  thoughts,  began 
to  sway  the  literature  of  the  Roman  world.  The  fifth,  very 
closely  allied  to  this,  is  the  period  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  as 
Jerome,  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  who  flourished  uear  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  and  others  both  earlier  and  later, 
who,  by  their  sublime  sentiments  and  pious  efiiisions,  though 
mingled  at  times  with  unreasoi^able  austerities  and  stoical  ab- 
surdities, have  secured  a  high  seat  in  the  empire  of  mind.  The 
si^th  W^  the  gQ]4oQ  period  of  Saracen  learning,  memorable  for 
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the  brilliant  Haroun  al  Baschid  and  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  who 
patronized  the  arts  and  sciences,  soflened  the  character  of  the 
untamable  Arab,  and,  throughout  the  East,  spread  the  light  of 
literature  and  science,  while  Europe  was  passing  through  a  long 
night  of  darkness.  The  seventh  was  the  period  of  the  Scholastic 
Divines,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
of  whom  were  Thomas  Aquinas  of  Naples,  called  the  "  Angel  of 
the  Schools,'*  the  "  Eagle  of  Divines,"  and  Duns  Scotus,  the 
"  Subtle  Doctor,"  and  the  Head  of  the  Schools  of  the  University 
at  Paris,  and  others  through  whom  light  began  to  shine  upon 
the  middle  ages  of  Europe.  Finally,  we  have  the  period  of  the 
Reformers,  commencipg  with  Luthee  (1517),  and  resulting  in 
all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  that  civilization  which,  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  church  and  the  schools,  is  pouring  its  flood  of 
light  over  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

A  moderate  knowledge  of  history  shows  us  that  the  last  five 
of  the  eight  periods  named,  were  kindled,  fed  and  nourished  by 
the  fires  of  genius  and  learning  that  burned  so  purely  and  brightly 
among  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Bx>mans.  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  more  pervaded  and  impregnated  the  period  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  and  that  of  the  Fathers.  The  Hebrew,  with 
its  cognates  the  Arabic  and  Chaldee,  more  infused  itself  into  the 
Saracen  period ;  €Uid  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  almost  equally 
into  the  period  of  the  Scholastic  Divines  and  that  of  the  Be> 
formers.  The  first  three  periods,  then,  as  compared  with  the 
others,  furnish  the  "  pure  fountains."  Draw  away,  if  it  were 
possible,  from  the  literature  of  modem  nations,  all  the  elements 
which  directly  or  indirectly  have  flowed  in  from  these  pure  foun- 
tains, and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  see  that  much  of  its  glory 
had  departed,  that  it  was  robbed  of  what  constitutes  its  chief 
attractions. 

The  Hebrew  mind,  dawning  upon  the  world  in  the  age  of 
Moses  (about  B.  C.  1500),  reaxshed  its  height  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  (about  B.  C.  1000).  The  Greek,  rising  like  the  sun 
about  the  time  the  Hebrew  culminated,  was  in  its  zenith  with 
Plato,  Aristotle  and  Demosthenes  (about  B.  C.  350).  Near  this 
time  the  Eoman  mind,  beginning  to  manifest  a  remarkable  fond- 
ness for  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  national  literature,  —  for 
ballads  and  songs,  for  Oscan  plays  and  Attelane  fables,  written 
in  coarse  Satumian  verse  and  acted  in  the  open  field,  advanced 
thence  rapidly  in  culture,  and,  through  comic,  tragic  and  epic 
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poets,  through  annalists,  historians  and  orators,  reached  its  golden 
age,  its  Augustan  splendor,  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Thus, 
during  1500  years  previously  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the 
Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  the  Roman  mind,  had  successively 
swayed,  to  a  great  extent,  the  literary  tendencies  and  destinies 
of  the  world.  That  mind  still  lives,  and,  through  its  language, 
literature,  religion  and  laws,  is  speaking  to  the  heart  and  intellect 
of  man,  telling  him  what  he  has  been  in  some  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  hi»  being,  and  nervifig  him  to  higher  and  higher 
achievements  in  the  strife  of  human  destiny.  Extinguish  this 
mind,  and  you  blot  from  the  page  of  instruction  the  most  impor- 
tant period  in  the  history  of  human  civilization.  You  shroud  in 
darkness  the  origin  and  infancy  of  our  race,  as  well  as  those 
important  steps  by  which  it  is  rising  towards  the  perfection  of 
that  nature  which  allies  it  to  angels  and  to  God. 

The  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  have  long  and  deservedly  had 
a  high  place  in  the  curriculum  of  college  studies.  Nor  could  any 
one  of  these  be  excluded  without  essentially  impairing  the  edu- 
cation which  these  studies  aim  to  impart  Still,  some  distinction 
has  obtained.  The  Hebrew,  belonging  to  the  domains  of  sacred 
learning,  is  consequently  regarded  more  as  a  professional  study. 
This  is  owing  rather  to  the  fact  that  the  treasures  preserved  in 
this  language  are  of  a  religious  character,  than  to  the  want  of 
adaptedness  in  the  language  itself  and  its  literature,  to  the  great 
ends  of  a  general  education.  Confessedly  no  language  is  more 
marked,  for  the  beautiful  simplicity  and  philosophical  regularity 
of  its  structure,  or  for  the  high  perfection  with  which  it  is  wrought, 
or  for  the  lofty  genius  of  the  writers  who  used  it,  or  for  the  origi- . 
nality  and  sublimity  of  the  productions  contained  in  it 

The  Hebrew  is  k  finished  language.  It  gives  evidence  that  it 
was  handled  by  men  of  master  minds,  of  great  erudition,  of  cor- 
rect judgment  and  taste,  of  sound  criticism,  who  from  time  to 
time  gave  it  such  a  structure  and  form,  as  best  to  adapt  it  to  the 
genius  and  wants  of  the  people  who  used  it,  and  to  make  it  for 
them  the  very  best  vehicle  of  thought  It  must  a  long  time  have 
been  a  toriUen  as  well  as  a  spoken  language,  and  thus,  by  the 
constant  care  and  close  attention  of  its  writers,  it  must  have  been 
subjected  to  long  and  thorough  culture. 

The  Hebrew  has  comparatively  few  anomalies  or  departures 
from  the  general  laws  of  the  language.  It  has  a  large  number 
€>f  onomatopoBia,  or  words  whose  sound  is  significant  of  their 
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meaning,  and  which,  therefore,  invest  the  language  with  a  won- 
derful activity  and  life.  It  has  mostly  trihteral  roots,  or  roots  of 
three  essential  radical  letters,  and  each  letter  oflentimes  invested 
with  a  remarkable  significancy,  thus  endowing  the  word  with  a 
singular  power  of  expression.  It  has  mostly  prefixes  and  suf- 
fixes, or  preformatives  and  sufiformatives,  instead  of  particles, 
pronouns,  auxiliaries,  and  other  small  words,  thus  imparting  dig- 
nity, stateliness  and  strength  to  the  combination  of  words  in  a 
sentence.  It  has  two  genders  only,  one  for  the  strong  and  one 
for  the  weak,  regarding  all  matter,  things  animate  and  inani- 
mate, the  powers  of  nature  and  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as 
dominant  or  subservient,  as  efficient  and  causing,  or  as  recipient 
and  cherishing,  thds  imbuing  every  proposition  more  or  less 
with  a  creative  energy  and  causing  it  silently  to  proclaim  the 
great  law  of  causation.  It  has  strictly  but  two  divisions  of  time, 
a  past  and  a  future ;  the  present  being  regarded  as  an  indefi- 
nitely small  dividing  pcunt,  and  all  events  as  really  having  already 
past,  or  as  yet  to  come ;  thus  giving  a  basis  for  the  tenses  and 
moods  of  the  verb,  as  beautiful  and  philosophical  as  it  is  true 
and  simple.  It  has  great  regularity  in  the  formation  of  words 
from  the  stem-letters,  consequently  great  regularity  in  the  struc- 
ture and  inflection  of  verbs.  It  is  prolific  in  synonyms,  especially 
of  those  that  express  the  virtues  and  quahties  of  the  mind,  thus 
furnishing,  often,  exceedingly  nice  shades  and  complexions  of 
thought. 

Karely  can  a  language  furnish  more  striking  characteristics 
than  the  above,  and  whoever  examines  them  will  find  that  they 
show,  though  not  necessarily,  a  rich  and  pc^hed  language,  yet, 
for  the  most  part,  one  of  great  beauty  and  perfection,  and  a  suit- 
able vehicle  of  thought  for  Divine  inspiration. 

Again,  perhaps  no  language  retains  more  marks  of  the  primi- 
tive language  of  man.  It  furmshes  roots  that  run  largely  through 
languages  of  a  subsequent  formation ;  an  alphabet  that  is  a  key 
to  the  origin,  form  and  meaning  of  most  other  alphabets.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  scholar  who  would  prosecute  the  work  of 
comparative  philology,  or  engage  in  the  thorough  study  of  gene- 
ral grammar.  As  the  Latin  unlocks  the  door  to  most  of  the  occi- 
dental languages,  making  the  attainment,  especially  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  Portuguese,  French,  and,  we  may  add,  the  German, 
a  work  of  comparatively  small  labor,  so  the  Hebrew  unlocks  the 
door,  opens  the  way  to  the  ready  acquisition  of  the  Oriental,  to 
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the  entire  family  of  the  Shemitish  stock ;  to  the  Syriac,  on  the 
north,  the  language  of  Pahnyra  and  Queen  Zenobia,  of  Edessa 
and  some  of  the  Scripture  Yersionists;  to  the  Arabic,  on  the 
south,  the  language  of  Mecca  and  Mohanuned,  of  Bagdad  and  the 
Caliphs ;  to  the  Chaldee,  in  the  east,  the  language  of  Babylonia 
and  the  Magi,  and  of  parts  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra ;  to 
the  Ethiopic  and  Coptic,  the  Samaritan  and  Punic,  all  of  which 
are  vastly  important  to  the  historian,  antiquarian,  philologist  and 
teacher,  as  well  as  to  the  theologian  and  divine. 

The  Hebrew  holds  to  the  Shemitish  stock  and  to  the  Sanskrit 
itself,  the  learned  language  of  India  and  for  more  than  2000  years 
a  dead  language,  nearly  as  tdose  and  important  a  relation,  as  the 
Sanskrit  holds  to  the  whole  class  of  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
namely,  to  the  Persian,  in  the  east,  and  to  the  Greek,  Latin, 
Germanic,  Gothic,  Sclavonic  and  Lithuanic,  in  the  west 

That  the  Hebrew  is  regarded  as  the  sacred  language,  that  it 
is  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revelation,  and  haa  found  a  place  in 
theological  learning,  so  far  from  invalidating  its  claims  to  the 
attention  of  the  geneml  scholar,  and  to  a  place  in  a  college  course, 
serve  only  to  enhance  these  claims.  For  they  are  absolute,  inde- 
pendent of  all  considerations  of  a  professional  nature,  growing 
out,  as  they  do,  from  the  high  position  which  this  language,  with 
its  heaven-bom  literature,  holds  in  the  realm  of  letters,  and  from 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has  been  held  by  the  first 
scholars  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  ever  since  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  in  wliich  it  is  now  held  by  the  best  scholars  in 
America. 

Before  we  leave  this  first  division  of  our  subject,  we  ought  to 
compare,  somewhat  more  minutely,  the  distinctive  features  of 
Hebrew,  Greek  and  Eoman  learning,  in  relation  to  national  char- 
acter, language  and  literature. 

1.  As  man  has  characteristics  as  an  individual,  so  he  bears 
certain  national  marks,  traits  or  lineaments  that  distinguish  his 
nation  from  all  other  nations.  In  no  other  people  is  natixmatUy 
loflier  or  more  strikingly  marked,  than  in  the  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  It  imbues  all  their  works.  To  study 
the  impress  of  it,  to  get  its  exact  type  into  the  mind,  to  have  the 
living  conception  of  it  inwrought  into  the  soul,  is  one  great  end 
of  philological  study.  It  is  the  end  above  all  others,  that  enno- 
bles the  mind,  gives  it  comprehension  and  scope,  and  fits  it  for 
great  and  praise-worthy  achievements.    It  is  the  grasping  of  this 
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as  it  existed  in  nations  extinct,  the  incorporating  of  it  into  new 
States  as  they  arise,  that  gives  to  them  a  progressive  destiny. 
Thus  the  star  of  empire  as  its  way  is  westward,  shines  with 
brighter  and  brighter  efifulgence  as  it  successively  cuhninates 
over  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  the  Hebrews  and  Phoeni- 
cians, the  Greeks,  the  Eomans,  and  the  English. 

In  the  Eoman  we  have  prominently  li/e  in  the  State.     He  loses 
sight  of  himself  in  his  devotion  to  the  national  weal.     The  idea 
of  a  civil  community,  a  body  jwlitic,  a  commonwealth  in  which 
he  is  merged,  with  which  he  is  identified,  of  which  he  constitutes 
a  vital  and  essential  part,  sways  all  his  views  and  feelings.     The 
State,  with  its  religion  and  gods,  with  its  altars  and  fires ;  the 
State,  with  its  august  coimcil  of  chosen  men ;  the  State,  with  its 
old  type  of  manners;  the  State,  with  the  sovereignty  of  its  laws, 
with  the  supremacy  of  its  rule ;  the  State  at  home,  the  State 
abroad,  he  can  never  exclude  from  his  mind.     To  strengthen  it, 
to  perpetuate  it,  to  adorn  it,  in  every  way  to  magnify  it,  he  con- 
ceives that  not  only  himself,  but  the  world  with  all  its  contribu- 
tions, was  made.     His  valor  in  the  field,  his  wisdom  in  council, 
his  indomitable  will,  his  fame,  he  exultis  in  only  as  they  exalt 
the  State.     He  has  no  idea  of  sharing  them  apart  from  the  State. 
His  pride  is  a  pride  of  nation.     He  thinks  of  glory  only  as  he  can 
render  his  State  illustrious,  and  that  in  turn  can  shed  a  lustre  on 
his  own  name.     His  life,  in  the  truest  sense,  he  holds  as  belong- 
ing to  his  country,  nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  save  it,  if  thereby  he 
stain,  in  the  least,  the  Roman  name.     Hence  the  true  Eoman  is 
by  no  means  an  abstract  being,  without  necessary  relations,  a 
sort  of  qutility  that  may  fit  anything  to  which  it  can  be  applied, 
but  a  concrete  with  a  living  existence  in  the  body  poHtic.     Fixed 
in  his  place  in  this  body,  and  he  is  himself;  a  Boman  with  Bo- 
man  firmness,  with  invincible  courage,  with  unequalled  valor, 
with  a  world-wide  policy  and  a  matchless  diplomacy.     Sundered 
from  the  State  by  exile,  as  was  Cicero,  or  by  some  other  violence, 
and  he  became  like  another  man.     He  loses  his  characteristic 
life,  and  his  existence  is  a  burden  to  him.     As  he  is  himself  a 
concrete  being,  he  is  accustomed  to  look  at  qualities  in  the  con- 
crete, as  they  are  blended  and  illustrated  in  real  life,  in  living 
and  moving  beings.     He  weighs  and  estimates  them  according 
to  their  relations  to  the  State,  whether  they  will  or  will  not  sub- 
serve its  great  interests  (usus  popularis  et  civilis).     To  him  the 
truly  valuable  was  the  actual,  the  practical,  the  useful,  and  not 
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the  speculative  or  the  fanciful.  Ahstractions  and  theories, 
"  Quiddities  and  Entities,"  scarcely  found  a  place  in  his  vocabu- 
lary, much  less  gave  coloring  to  his  thoughts,  or  bent  to  his  mind. 
He  looked  upon  the  world  as  a  great  reality,  as  without  him  and 
not  within  him,  as  the  sphere  of  his  action,  and  the  field  of  his 
toiL  Such,  in  pciJrt,  was  the  old  Roman,  whose  high  aims,  iron 
will,  fearless  action,  and  unyielding  faith,  all  centred  in  the 
favor  of  his  country's  gods,  in  the  majesty  of  Boman  law,  in  the 
omnipotence  of  the  sword,  and  the  universal  sway  of  Home. 
He  could  be  a  Bomultis,  Numa  or  Tarquin,  a  Cincinnatus  or 
MajTcellus,  a  Regulus,  Paulus  or  Cato,  a  Camillus,  Fabius  or 
Scipio,  a  Caesar  or  Pompey,  a  Cicero  or  Maecenas,  an  Augustus 
or  Antoninus,  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  other  circum* 
stances  shaped  his  character  and  controlled  his  destiny. 

In  the  Greek  we  have  l^emthe  soul  He  is  rapt  in  his  higher, 
his  inner  life.  He  lives  more  in  the  World  within  than  in  the 
world  without ;  more  in  his  real  self  than  in  the  State.  Not  that 
he  is  selfish  or  lives  to  subserve  his  personal  interests,  but  sim- 
ply that  he  loves  his  individuality  and  exerts  himself  to  preserve 
it  He  sufiers  not  himself  to  be  swallowed  up  by  an  irresistible 
national  spirit,  that,  like  the  Boman,  sweeping  on  and  ^sing 
down  the  most  unlike  and  obstinate  elements,  forces  them  into 
a  common  mould.  The  Greek,  from  his  earliest  national  exist- 
ence, has  been  so  situated  as  to  preserve  a  separate  personal 
existence,  and  the  largest  intellectual  and  moral  fireedom.  He 
has  grown  up,  not  under  a  centrallizing,  aggregating  and  control- 
ling power,  but  in  distinct  tribes  or  clans,  vieing  with  each  other 
in  excellence,  and  striving  for  an  honorable  supremacy.  Ihat 
he,  as  well  as  the  Boman,  hved  for  country,  fought  and  died  for 
it,  is  attested  by  the  heroic  achievements  of  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians, at  Thermopylae,  Marathon,  Salamis  and  Plataea.  But 
while  national  glory  inspired  the  Boman,  love  of  freedom,  not 
merely  as  opposed  to  subjection  and  slavery,  but  freedom  of  soul, 
fireedom  that  would  not  brook  insolence,  tyranny,  supremacy, 
fireedom  that  asked  for  the  fullest  scope  of  the  pure  and  exalted 
sentiments  of  the  soul,  freedom  that  would  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  a  perfect  manhood ;  it  was  this  love  of  the  largest  per- 
sonal freedom  that  nerved  the  Greek  for  the  battle-field. 

As  counterpart  to  the  world  without,  man  has  within  a  world 
of  susceptibiUties,  powers  and  emotions ;  so  that  every  outward 
combination  of  circumstances,  finds  an  inward  correspondent 
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condition.  Beauty  awakens  the  feoling  of  the  beautifhl,  sublim- 
ity, of  the  sublime,  deformity,  of  disgust 

"Format  e^n  Natura  prios  no8  intus  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum.**  —  Ear,  An  Poet, 

To  have  the  outward  act  on  the  inner,  and  shape  it,  is  a  chaiac* 
teristic  of  the  Eoman.  He  is  an  "objective"  being.  He  is  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  imitative,  appropriative,  practical, 
centralizing.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  Greek.  He  is  "  subjec'» 
tive."  He  seems  conscious  of  faculties  within  that  ave  indepen- 
dent of  the  world  without;  that  it  is  his  nature  mther  to  mould 
and  shape,  than  to  be  moulded  and  shaped.  Hence  he  is  inven- 
tive, creative,  Entopian.  He  illy  succeeds  in  the  usefiil  arts. 
For  agriculture,  commerce,  jurisprudence,  government,  in  which 
the  Eoman  is  mighty  and  which  is  his  national  strength,  he  has 
little  aptitude.  In  the  fine  arts,  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  he  stands  umrivalled.  Through  these  breathe 
his  largest  freedom.  The  enchanting  melodies,  the  flowing  mea- 
sures, the  breathing  tablet,  the  speaking  marUe,  the  majestic 
column,  show  his  wonderful  genius,  a  genius  that  rises  above 
art  and  rule.  While  the  Boman,  as  lord  of  the  world,  rules  by 
his  wise  policy  and  arms,  the  Ghreek,  as  master,  rules  by  his  pol- 
ished arts.    He  rules  even  his  conquerors. 

"  Grecia  capta,  femm  Victorem  cepit,  et  Artes 
Intnlit  agresti  Latio." — Her,  ad  Avg, 

The  sense  of  the  beautiful,  the  ft  (th  xaXoff  to  nginof),  in  the 
Greek,  is  exquisite.  He  drinks  it  in  wherever  nature  presents  it 
He  gives  it  embodiment  and  form  in  his  arts  of  design.  He 
becomes  a  Zeuxis  or  Apelles,  a  Phidias  or  Praadteles,  an  Or- 
pheus or  Amphion,  a  Homer  or  Pindar,  just  as  he  happened  to 
seize  the  pencil,  the  chisel,  the  lyre,  or  verse.  In  the  use  of  all 
these,  he  has  an  air  of  unrestrained  nature,  attitude  of  "care- 
lessness" and  grace,  of  ease  and  despatch,  that  shows  him  the 
master,  having  a  soul  inspired  with  the  ideal,  the  beautiftd,  the 
subUme. 

In  the  Hebrew  we  have  Hfe  inthe  Divine.  The  idea  of  God, 
of  an  Almighty  Spirit,  pure,  infinite,  that  can  be  symbolized  by 
no  material  image  or  form,  that  creates  by  his  power,  governs  by 
his  wisdom,  regulates  by  his  providence,  pervades  his  whole 
nature,  and  is  inwrought  into  his*  thoughts,  feelings,  volitions, 
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laiotives,  purposes  and  hopes.  This  idea,  like  attraction  in  the 
harmonies  of  the  universe,  is  a  great  primary  Jact,  that  nnderiies 
his  social,  civil  and  political  character,  toward  which  point  or 
fiom  which  proceed  all  other  elements  developed  in  his  private 
or  public  life.  Whether  he  looks  within  or  around  him,  above 
or  below  him, "  Gron  is  hbrb  "  is  fixed  in  his  deepest  convictions. 
From  the  idea  of  this  invisible,  all-seeing,  wonder-working  power, 
that  operates  upon  and  breathes  through  him,  he  neither  can  nor 
wishes  to  esci^pe.  It  gives  complexion  to  all  his  feelings  and 
actions,  inspires  his  music  and  songs,  his  history  and  proverbial 
philosophy,  his  legislation  and  rule,  his  wisdom  in  council  and 
his  prowess  when  called  to  the  field  of  battle. 

The  Helnrew  has  life  in  the  soul ;  nay  more,  for  it  proceeds  to 
tife  in  the  Divine.  That  spirit  which  is  within  him,  with  all  its 
wondrous  susceptibiHries  and  powers,  he  regards  as  inspired  by 
the  breath  of  the  Ahmghty.  He  feels  that  it  goes  upwud  in  its 
alliance  with  the  Eternal  Spirit,  and  he  lives  in  it  as  in  an  inner 
and  higher  life  that  is  hid  in  God.  While  the  Greek  receives 
his  highest  inspiration  from  nature,  or  fiom  her  powers  and  agen- 
eies  deified,  the  Hebrew  receives  his  ftom  that  Divine  IntelU- 
gence  that  pervades  all  the  operations  of  nature. 

The  Hebrew  has  hfe  in  Uie  State,  and  this,  too,  proceeds  to 
life  in  the  Divine.  For  his  idea  of  a  State  is  that  of  a  people 
whose  bond  of  society  is  in  God,  whose  social,  civil  and  political 
interests  are  swayed  immediately  and  directly  by  the  Divine 
counsels ;  a  theocracy,  in  which  God  himself  is  diosen  by  the 
people  as  king  and  lawgiver,  and  all  rulers,  whether  judges, 
prophets,  priests  or  kings,  are  only  his  vicegerents  to  execute 
his  will. 

While  the  mainspring  of  life  in  the  BomaH  was  naticmal  honor, 
in  the  Greek  love  of  freedom,  in  the  Hebrew  it  was  socially 
and  politically,  not  less  than  rehgiously,  "  Thb  fear  of  the 
Lord,"  not  sLeivish  fear,  or  cowardice,  or  pusillanimity,  but  rev- 
erential fear,  whose  prime  elements  are  confidence  and  love. 
This  fear  was  the  highest  wisdom,  nay,  the  essence  of  it,  inas* 
much  as  it  was  potent  to  build  and  reguktte  life.  It  infiised  itfelf 
into  the  entire  social  and  political  fitbric,  giving  it  its  uniqueness, 
gravity  and  strength.  Hence  the  Hebrew  is  contemplative^ 
rather  than  speculative  or  practical  All  causes  unknown  and 
all  effects,  to  him  lie  mediately  or  immediately  in  the  unseen. 
His  thoughts  and  conceptions,  after  ranging  the  world  of  matteri 
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mind  and  spirit,  find  their  limit  and  home  in  God.  He  lives, 
moves  and  acts  as  one  who  is  conscious  of  being  under  a  higher 
and  loftier  inspiration  than  breathes  from  anything  of  earth.  His 
chief  attributes  are  reverence,  trust,  gmtitude,  submission,  pro^ 
bity,  justice,  mercy  and  truth.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  old  He* 
brew  when  he  showed  his  true  nationality.  He  could  be  **  The 
Father  of  the  Faithful,"  "  The  Prince  of  God,"  "  The  Patriarch 
of  TJz,"  "  The  Legislator  of  Heaven,"  "  The  Captain  of  Hosts," 
"  The  Prophet-Judge,"  "  The  Shepherd- Ck)nqueror,"  "  The  King 
of  Peace,"  "  The  Evangelical  Seer,"  or  "  A  Belteshazsar,"  accord- 
ing  as  he  was  placed  in  circumstances  to  have  most  prominently 
developed  in  him,  trust  in  divine  guidance ;  reliance  on  divine 
deliverance;  patience  and  unflinching  integrity  under  divine 
trials ;  meekness  and  wisdom  in  executing  the  divine  commis* 
sion;  courage  and  valor  in  doing  the  divine  behests;  piety» 
honesty  and  sincerity  in  following  the  divine  will ;  feailessnesS) 
energy  and  military  skill  in  fulfilling  the  divine  command ;  wis- 
dom and  sagacity  in  administering  the  divine  government ;  pres- 
cience and  a  lofty  enthusiasm  in  developing  the  plan  of  divine 
mercy;  or  oonscientionsness  and  decision  in  matters  afiecting 
the  divine  honor. 

While  the  Eoman  -character  rises  before  us  as  if  into  a  tower 
whose  foundations  are  invindbihty  and  strength,  the  Grecian 
into  a  majestic  Corinthian  column  whose  elements  are  beauty 
and  grace,  and  the  Hebrew  into  an  holy  temple  whose  pillars 
are  ''  firmness  and  stability,"  not  less  distinctly  are  they  marked 
by  their  degeneracy,  tending,  as  it  does,  in  the  Boman,  to  avarice« 
ambition,  cruelty  and  crime ;  in  the  Greek,  to  scepticism,  vanity 
and  voluptuousness ;  in  the  Hebrew,  to  a  sickly  sentimentalism* 
infatuation,  obetinadjr  and  guilt ;  and  in  all,  to  moral  corruption 
and  ruin. 

2.  The  distinction  hitherto  drawn  in  regard  to  chamcter,  will 
constitute  the  true  basis  for  distinction  in  language,  inasmuch  as 
the  latter  is  only  the  outward  expression  or  fruit,  of  which  the 
former  is  the  inward  type.  Whatever,  therefore,  we  find  as 
characteristics  of  a  people*  we  may  expect  to  see  developed) 
with  more  or  less  fnlness>  in  the  words,  forms,  and  grammatical 
structure  of  their  language.  For  these  receive  their  origin,  or 
peculiarities,  or  inflection,  from  the  different  modes  of  conception 
which  characterize  a  people;  one  people^  from  their  nature* 
being  more  struck  with  one  quality  of  an  object,  and  another 
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with  another.  A  single  illustration  upon  this  point  must  suffice. 
The  generic  term  for  man  in  Latin  is  homo,  the  earth*hom ;  in 
Greek,  ar^^OMro^,  the  up-looker;  in  Hebrew,  rjfit,  the  rucUlyone 
(the  fair-faced,  as  allied  to  God) ;  thus  pointing,  in  their  primary 
meaning,  to  those  very  characteristics  already  described :  to  the 
material,  the  actual,  the  practical,  in  the  Latin ;  to  the  ideal,  the 
speculative,  in  the  Greek;  and  to  the  spiritual,  emotional  and 
contemplative,  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Latin  looks  at  man  as  act* 
ing,  the  Greek  as  thinking,  and  the  Hebrew  more  as  feeling. 
Other  words,  also  idioms,  structure  and  style  might  be  used  in 
illustration  of  the  same  fact 

To  distinguish  still  further  in  regard  to  language,  in  the  Latin 
is  the  voice  of  universal  empire  and  aggressive  war,  of  wise 
council  and  civil  law,  of  facetious  comedy  and  cutting  satire,  of 
patient  history,  and  withering  declamation.  In  the  Greek  is  the 
shrine  of  original  g^uus,  the  lofly  epic  and  sober  tragedy,  an 
overpowering  oratory  and  an  eagle-eyed  philosophy.  In  the 
Hebrew  is  the  language  of  nature  and  God,  of  reason  and  con- 
science, of  simplicity  and  earnestness,  of  Divine  inspiration  and 
prophetic  song.  In  all,  there  is  a  voice  speaking  to  man  under 
different  phases  and  conditions  of  his  being,  giving  sound  instruc- 
tion, high  impulses,  and  lofty  aspirations. 

The  Latin  was  bom  for  action,  "ad  sfKquod  agendum,''  for 
great  and  unwonted  achievements,  and  hence  was  destined  to 
rule  the  world  through  the  senate«house,  the  forum,  and  the  field. 
The  Greek  was  bom  for  speculative  thought,  and  hence  to  mle 
the  world  by  a  far-reaching  philosophy  and  a  lofly  imagination 
through  the  porches  and  academic  groves.  The  Hebrew  was 
bora  for  reflection,  to  rale  the  world  by  a  heavenly  devotion, 
inspired  song,  sacred  rites,  and  a  trae  religion.  All  to  mle  by 
an  incomparably  rich,  original,  manly  and  fascinating  literatiure, 
the  like  of  which  nations  neither  bom  nor  unborn  are  likely 
again  to  furnish. 

The  Hebrew  is  marked  for  simplicity  and  durability,  the  Greek 
for  elegance  and  versatility,  the  Latin  for  strength  and  utility ; 
all,  like  statues  of  native  rock,  showing,  in  accordance  with  their 
respective  genius,  the  workmanship  of  skilful  and  accomplished 
artists. 

The  Hebrew  is  first  in  the  order  of  time,  first  in  the  carder  of 
thought  and  language,  first  in  the  trae  cosmc^raphy,  first  in  the 
development  of  the  great  theory  of  human  destiny.    If  not  the 
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'*  primitive  language/'  it  gives  evidence  of  being  very  near  the 
original  sources,  whence  have  sprung,  in  the  greatest  purity,  the 
myriad  germs  of  thought  and  feeUng  which  have  expanded  into 
the  literature  of  the  world.  It  is  enduring  as  earth.  It  is  like 
the  substructure  of  its  own  temple,  laid  up  of  massive  stone  from 
the  native  quarry,  by  square  and  plumb*line,  on  foundations  deep 
and  broad,  above  which  have  crumbled  edifices  of  varied  beauty 
and  size,  yet  itself  abiding  in  grandeur  and  strength,  unchange- 
able and  unchanged,  telling  to  every  eye  the  story  of  its  own 
antiquity,  and  still  defying  the  conflicts  of  ages  and  the  shocks 
of  time.  The  Greek  is  hke  its  own  Parthenon,  of  Pentelic  mar- 
ble, with  portico  and  fluted  columns  of  nice  proportions,  and 
niches  set  with  well-wrought  images,  and  statues  the  exquisite 
workmanship  of  a  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  The  Latin  is  like  its 
own  capitol,  a  temple  and  citadel,  set  on  high  on  the  unyielding 
rock,  itself  an  edifice  of  great  magnificence  and  strength,  but 
infinitely  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  many  ages,  and  made  the 
'*  domicilium,"  the  home  of  all  nations. 

Such  are  the  prominent  diaracteristics  of  the  three  great  Ian** 
guages  of  antiquity,  each  of  which,  in  a  marvellous  manner,  is  a 
transcript  of  the  mind  of  the  people  that  used  it  As  a  substi- 
tute, then,  for  these  noble  stnictnres,  who  would  offer  the  mod* 
em  languages,  Itahall>  Spanish,  or  German  even,  the  most  fin* 
ished,  all  yet  in  a  state  of  formation,  and  more  or  less  anomalistic? 
When  practicable,  these  also  should  be  acquired.  By  most 
scholars,  they  will  be,  some  or  all  of  them.  A  knowledge  of 
them  is  indispensable  to  finished  scholarship.  But  withdraw 
the  ancient  languages,  any  one,  or  the  tliree  named,  and  a  void 
is  made  in  a  college  course,  that  no  substitute  can  filL  Till  ages 
shall  have  passed,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  shall  have  wrought 
the  most  wondrous  changes  on  society,  and  on  the  now  existing 
dialects  of  earth,  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  cannot  fail  to 
have  a  large  place  in  every  wisely  constructed  system  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  perform  an  essential  part  iu  disciplining  and  furnish- 
ing those  minds,  that  are  to  act  in  high  places,  controlling  the 
destiniefe  of  the  worid. 

3.  As  language  is  the  print  or  outer  form  of  which  national 
character  is  the  inner  type,  so  literature  is  only  the  fuller  devel- 
opment and  expression  of  the  same  character.  It  is  the  complete 
volume  or  book,  in  which  you  have,  through  language,  oral  or 
written,  every  possible  form  of  the  unfoldings  of  the  national 
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mind.  In  this  you  read  the  feelings,  sentiments,  thoughts,  tastes, 
talents,  knowledge,  enterprise  and  position  of  a  np.tion.  It  is 
national  literature  above  all  things  else,  that  condenses  into  one 
mnd  outline  all  the  wJ^emaL  features  of  national  genius,  the 
constitution  under  which  the  State  is  organized,  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  governed,  the  arts  by  which  it  is  adorned,  the  poetry 
with  whioh  it  is  inspired,  the  philosophy  by  which  it  is  regulated, 
and  the  religion  by  which  it  is  restrained.  He,  therefore,  and  he 
only,  who  has  mastered  a  people's  language,  and  through  it  has 
received  the  spirit  and  breathings  of  its  literature,  can  judge  cor- 
rectly of  its  genius,  and  hence  it  would  be  inadmissible,  in  the 
comparison  we  have  instituted,  not  to  characterize  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks  and  Romans.  We  shall  do  this  as 
briefly  as  possible  by  drawing  a  figurative  illustmtion  for  each, 
fiom  the  country  and  scenery  amid  which  they  respectively  had 
their  birth,  development  and  growth. 

Hebrew  litemture,  in  its  main  features,  resembles  Tabor,  "  a 
mountain  apart,"  rising  with  a  broad  base  from  the  earth.  Its 
plains  around  vieing  with  the  charms  of  Eden,  are  covered  with 
the  flocks  of  the  Nomad,  and  with  his  tents  glittering  in  the  sun* 
be&n.  Its  sides  have  sloping  fields  of  green,  and  gushing  springs 
whose  waters  softly  flow  like  Siloa's  brook ;  villages  sweeping 
a  broad  horizon,  cooling  shades  like  Moreh's  or  Mamra's  grove, 
or  lofty  cedars  like  those  of  Lebanon.  About  the  rugged  brow 
play  clouds  and  storms.  The  lightnings  flash,  the  thunders  roll 
Then  wings  of  wind  and  chariots  of  fire,  bear  on,  in  terrible 
majesty,  the  omnipotent  Spirit.  But,  above  all,  celestial  beams 
of  light  penetrate  the  dark  clouds,  commingling  with  the  sub* 
limity  of  the  scene  the  golden  hues  of  the  rainbow  and  the  mel- 
low tints  of  the  morning,  and  fringing  the  clouds  with  a  most 
gorgeous  splendor.  The  whispers  of  the  breeze  and  the  rolling 
tl^under  waft  to  the  ear  the  accents  of  the  Eternal :  "  This  placb 

IS  HOLT  GROUND." 

Such  is  Hebrew  literature,  characterized  by  its  distinct  and 
permanent  oriental  impress,  by  the  primeval  beauty  of  its  scenes, 
by  the  pastoral  simpUcity  of  its  nanratives,  by  the  variety  and 
richness  of  its  illustrations,  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  views 
of  nature,  the  boldness  of  its  figures,  the  awful  subUmity  of 
its  descriptions  of  God,  the  celestial  radiance  of  truth  and 
love  that  play  around  his  character  and  attributes,  and,  finally, 
by  the  sacredness  with  which  it  is  invested,  speaking  in  stmins 
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soil  and  loud,  but  clear  and  unmistakable,  that  all  is  inspired 
of  God. 

In  giving  his  word  of  truth  to  man,  to  enlighten  and  guide  him, 
it  pleased  Divine  wisdom,  instead  of  divesting  it  of  attmctions, 
to  invest  it  with  the  highest  charms  of  history,  philosophy,  anec* 
dote,  pamble,  proverb,  and,  above  all,  breathing  through  all,  in 
all,  a  poetry,  whose  internal  harmonies  and  varied  imagery,  have 
a  power  never  equalled,  to  sway  the  tender,  the  lovely,  the  lofty 
in  man ;  a  poetry  that  ranges,  with  more  than  human  ken,  the 
three  heavens,  the  place  of  vapor  and  stormy  wind,  of  the  bright 
watchers  of  the  sky,  and  of  the  home  of  the  Eternal ;  that  ranged 
tlie  earth  with  its  rocky  pillars  and  firm  foundations,  the  restless 
sea  clothed  with  cloud  and  shut  up  with  doors,  the  gloomy 
abodes  of  the  shades  with  its  bars  and  gates ;  nay  more,  a  poetry 
that  threads  the  deep,  nice  and  intricate  windings  of  the  human 
soul,  that  world  of  mysteries  within ;  a  poetry,  in  fine,  that  sweeps 
through  the  boundless  universe,  subjecting  to  its  power  all 
essences,  agencies  and  influences,  human  or  Divine. 

Greek  literature  resembles  a  broad  island,  decked  in  the  beauty 
of  a  new  creation,  and  emei^ing  like  the  fabled  goddess  of  beauty 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea;  as  if  a  ftdry-land,  over  which  Loves 
and  the  Graces  flit,  and  "  the  gold  filletted  seasons,"  with  garlands 
of  flowers,  yellow  sheaves  and  ripe  clusters,  spread  their  bright 
wings.  Its  coast  is  laved  with  shining  waters,  indented  with 
bays,  overhung  with  trees  or  a  bold  rock,  like  Tetenarus.  It  haa 
enchanting  vales  like  Tempe,  silvery  streams  like  Penens,  foun- 
tains and  waterfalls,  the  abodes  of  the  Njrmphs,  cool  groves,  like 
those  of  Parnassus  and  shady  Helicon,  the  seats  of  the  Muses, 
and  mountains  also  here  and  there  towering  upward,  like  Ossa 
Pelion  and  high  Olympus.  Then  Aurom  tinges  the  morning 
with  her  rosy  fingers,  Phoebus,  in  his  bright  chariot,  gilds  the 
day,  and  **  Venus  at  night  leads  the  choral  dances  imder  the  full 
light  of  the  moon." 

Thus  Greek  literature,  springing  indigenous,  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  tribal  distinctions  which  at  length  coalesce  in  one ;  from 
the  vigorous,  manly  and  strong,  though  somewhat  harsh,  Doric 
and  Aeolic  on  the  one  hand ;  from  the  smooth,  soft  and  delicate 
Ionic,  and  from  the  easy,  elegant,  polished  and  refined  Attie^ 
stands  forth  incomparably  rich  and  beautiful.  It  is  characteri2sed 
by  originality,  a  lively  fancy,  brilliant  imagination,  graceftil  wit, 
poetic  fire,  historic  strength,  philosophic  wisdom,  a  lofty  ek>- 
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quence»  and  a  versatile  g^us.  It  is  adorned  with  the  purest 
mythical  elements,  that  fear  or  fancy  can  furnish ;  its  scenes  of 
heaven,  earth,  sea,  and  the  underworld,  being  invested,  not  with 
animation  and  life  only,  but  with  divinities  that  stir  in  all  the 
visible  and  invisible  powers  of  nature. 

But  Eoman  literature  rather  resembles  a  continent  washed  by 
two  seas ;  one  communicating  with  the  nations  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  other  with  those  of  modem  times ;  the  one  bringing 
on  its  bosom  from  a  high  antiquity  all  that  is  valuable  to  be  aggre- 
gated  and  appropriate  to  the  uses  of  a  dominant  republic,  the 
other  sending  over  its  waters  exhaustless  treasures  for  distribu* 
tion,  to  enrich  and  adorn  new  States  that  lie  beyond.  The  basis 
of  this  ccmtinent  is  as  if  Neptunian  rock.  Its  ranges  of  hills  and 
its  high  mountains  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  their  summits. 
All  is  productiveness.  The  soil  is  deep  and  inexhaustible.  The 
valleys  are  broad  and  fertile,  yielding  the  richest  variety  of  fruits. 
The  lakes  repose  with  conscious  loveliness,  embosomed  among 
green  hills,  skirted  with  rich  meadows,  and  bordered  with  pleas- 
ant bowers.  The  streams  are  deep  and  strong,  rushing  on  to 
the  sea  with  a  full  bank,  uprooting  rocks  and  trees ;  one  while 
checked  by  obstacles,  then  sweeping  away  all  barriers,  and 
swelling  on  in  a  resistless  tide  till  all  is  lost  in  the  bosom  of 
the  oce^m. 

Such,  in  a  figure,  is  the  extensive,  rich  and  diversified  literature 
of  the  Bomans.  It  is  characterized  by  the  many  and  varied  sources 
whence  it  is  drawn,  culling  from  the  entire  ancient  world ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguished for  the  full  streams  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowl- 
edge which  it  pours  into  the  bosom  of  all  modem  nations,  enriching 
their  language,  shaping  their  constitution  and  laws ;  for  the  strong 
Boman  character  that  underlies  it,  rendering  it  as  enduring  in  its 
nature  as  the  foundations  of  the  earth ;  for  the  many  men  of 
eminence  that  shine  in  it,  furnishing  good  models  to  the  world 
of  heroes,  scholars  and  statesmen ;  for  its  richness  and  depth, 
giving  the  most  wonderful  growth  to  every  form  of  thought  and 
sentiment;  for  the  number  and  variety  of  its  authors,  having  a 
Plautus,  with  his  pathos,  taste  and  art;  a  Virgil,  with  his  power 
of  invention,  picturesque  description,  appropriate  diction,  and 
lofty  verse ;  a  Homce,  with  his  sweetness,  tenderness  and  grace ; 
an  Ovid,  with  his  luxuriance  and  ease ;  a  Livy,  with  his  historic, 
philosophic,  yet  pictured,  page ;  a  Sallust,  with  his  sententious 
vigor ;  a  Tacitus,  with  his  terseness,  depth  and  strength,  with 
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his  profound  insight  into  the  secret  qprings  of  action;  and  a  Cie^ 
ero,  with  his  versatility,  comprehensiyeness  and  exhaustless  re« 
sources  of  thought,  language  and  illustration.  It  is  distinguished 
alike  for  the  irresistible  power  of  its  cnatory,  arts  and  arms, 
all  swaying,  not  the  forum,  the  senate-house,  Rome,  or  fair  Italy 
only,  but  the  habitable  world ;  for  the  limitless  range  and  extent 
of  its  influence,  finding  no  bounds  so  long  as  generations  of  men 
spring  up,  and  minds  are  produced  capable  of  feeling  and  apiure- 
dating  whatever  is  lofty  in  aim,  grand  in  conception,  massive  in 
its  structure,  fieur  in  its  proportions,  beautiful  in  its  finish,  and 
useful  in  its  bearing  on  the  destiny  of  man. 

Thus  the  character,  language  and  literature  of  the  three  great 
nations  of  antiquity,  whether  viewed  together,  or  nation  by  nation, 
show  in  a  strong  light  the  wonderful  genius  of  ancient  learning: 
They  show  that  this  learning  opens  the  original  fountains  of 
knowledge,  the  best  means  of  mental  discipline,  the. brightest 
examples  of  talent,  and  the  richest  sources  of  intellectual  culture 
and  enjoyment  They  show  that  that  student  is  emin^atly  wise, 
who,  aiming  at  a  high  position  in  Jife,  lays  a  broad  and  deep 
foundation  by  first  storing  his  mind  with  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
To  do  this  successf\illy,  he  must  come  dkecUy  to  the  fountains 
themselves,  being  dependent  neither  upon  translatiotts,  para* 
phrases  nor  commentaries.  He  must  master  the  languages 
which  are  the  only  true  and  reliable  repositories  of  national  char- 
acter and  litemture. 

Alphonso,  •*  the  learned,"  who,  when  a  youth,  knew  all  that 
had  been  produced  in  the  schools  of  Bagdad,  used  to  say,  that 
'*  Old  age  was  best  in  four  things :  old  wood  to  bum,  old  wine  to 
drink,  old  friends  to  trust,  old  authors  to  read"  True,  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  Boman  authors  have  long  been  "  dead."  But  their 
"genius"  lives.  Consult  them  in  their  own  tongue,  they  will 
speak ;  speak  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  judgment  and  taste, 
imagination  and  will.  Though  necromancy  was  forbidden  by 
ancient  laws,  it  is  allowed  in  these  latter  days  **  to  ask  counsel 
of  the  dead"  and  the  hierophant  of  faith  and  knowledge,  if  he 
would  teach  truly  the  mysteries  of  religion  and  science,  mutt 
call  to  his  aid  the  "  familiar  spirits."  "  Ultimum  principium  est 
originalis  Textus."  In  all  controversies  on  questions  of  history, 
law,  literature,  science,  pliilosophy  or  religion,  aflecting  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  the  last  rcson,  is  the  original  text,  and  that 
scholar  or  divine  only,  can  feel  strong  in  his  views  and  positions. 
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who  holds  this  fortress  of  strength.  Through  the  inability  of  die 
earnest  and  honest  advocate  to  avail  himself  of  this  resort,  truth 
has  oAen  been  disgracefully  routed  from  the  field,  and  error  has 
proclaimed  an  imdeserved  triumph. 


II  Hebrew  and  Roman  LeanUng  treated  comparatively  with  each 

otker. 

Hitherto,  in  developing  the  genius  of  Hebrew  and  Eoman 
learning,  we  have  regarded  especially  the  internal  elements. 
We  have  glanced  at  scnne  historical  aspects  of  our  subjecti  have 
marked  the  more  general  characteristics,  especially  of  the  He* 
brew,  and  have  compared  the  national  character  as  the  inner 
type  of  its  genius,  the  language  as  the  print  or  outer  form,  the 
literature  as  the  open  book  in  which  we  find  the  fullest  expres* 
sion  of  the  national  mind.  In  doing  this,  in  order  to  show  He* 
brew  learning  and  Eoman  learning  in  their  true  light,  one  early, 
the  other  late,  one  sacred,  the  other  profane,  it  seemed  quite  neces- 
sary to  introduce  the  Greek,  having  a  character  both  sacred  and 
profane,  and  occupying  a  position  between  the  other  two,  whether 
considered  historically  or  charaotenstically,  as  being  exceedingly 
convenient  for  a  comparison.  In  further  prosecuting  our  subject, 
we  shall  have  regard  rather  to  the  external  elements,  that  have 
shaped  or  been  inwrought  into  the  national  genius ;  to  the  Conn' 
try  as  the  native  home  of  each  people ;  to  the  Ckxpitol  as  the 
national  centre  and  head,  and  to  the  Holy  Jiouse  as  the  seat  and 
expression  of  their  religious  veneration  and  worship.  As  these 
elements  are  more  material,  palpable  and  tangible  in  their  nature, 
it  will  answer  our  whole  pur|)ose  to  prosecute  the  comparison  as 
exclusively  between  the  Hebrews  and  Romans.  This  we  may 
do,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  without  profaning  the  one,  or 
wholly  sanctifying  the  other. 

1.  Every  nation  must  have  its  own  peculiar  home,  and  that 
home,  whether  the  Delta  of  some  broad  stream,  or  the  high 
mountain*ranges,  or  an  intermediate  table-land ;  whether  to  the 
north, 

"Where  la*«  the  8ammer  breeze 
Unbinds  the  glebe  or  wanni  the  trees, 
And  lowering  clouds  always  appear. 
And  angvy  Jore  deforms  the  yearj" 
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Or  away  to  the  south, 

**  Beneath  the  burning  ray 
Where  rolls  the  rapid  car  of  Bay;" 

Or  at  a  place  between, 

**  Where  kindest  Jove  his  gifts  bestow, 
Where  warm,  the  genial  winters  glow, 
Where  spring,  with  lasting  honors  reigns. 
To  crown  with  joys  the  fertile  plains  ;** 

Wherever  it  be,  by  its  sky,  its  soil,  its  scenery,  its  productions, 
it  exerts  a  secret  but  powerful  influence  in  the  formation  of  men- 
tal, moral  and  political  character.  It  is  this  chiefly  that  invests 
the  physical  features  of  a  oountry  with  interest  to  the  mind  of  a 
scholar.  Being  intent  upon  ^e  causes  of  national  character,  he 
cannot  overlook  the  curtains  of  its  tent  spread  over  it  by  day  and 
by  night,  nor  the  carpet  of  green  stretching  away  in  landscapes 
and  lawns,  nor  the  bright  waters  that  lave  the  shores,  or  the 
mountain-peaks  that  hide  in  the  clouds,  nor  the  soft  breezes 
that  are  wafted  with  fragrance  over  the  plains,  or  the  terrifio 
storms  that  lash  the  forests  and  sacred  groves. 

Canaan, "  bright  Canaan,"  is  the  native  home  of  the  Hebrew ; 
Italy,  "  sunny  Italy,"  the  native  home  of  the  Roman.  The  one 
is  the  goodly,  the  holy  land  of  Jehovah  —  Palbstina  —  the  land 
of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  dwellers  on  the  coast,  of  the  He- 
brews, of  Israel,  of  Judah  from  the  rightful  proprietors  of  the  soil. 
The  other  is  the  Saturnian,  the  Oenotrian,  the  Ausonian  land  — 
Italia  —  and  the  Lavinian  shores.  It  is  Magna  Hesperia  or  the 
great  western  land ;  Magna  Grecia,  or  Greece  brought  out  upon 
a  broader  and  richer  soil.  Such  an  exuberance  of  names,  rarely 
exists,  all  of  which  awaken  the  most  thrilling  associations  of  lands 
celebrated  in  sacred  and  classic  song,  showing,  in  the  one,  the 
seat  where  "the  Divine  glory"  rests,  and,  in  the  other,  the  seat 
whither  "the  star  of  empire"  bends  its  way. 

(1)  Both  lands  have  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  playing 
upon  their  shores,  and,  while  the  lack  of  compass  and  chart  with 
feeble  craft  forbid  to  measure  the  stormy  Atlantic  or  broad  Paci- 
fic, furnishing  a  suitable  cmdle  for  the  infancy  of  navigation  and 
commerce.  Both  have  a  sky  "  like  the  very  heavens  for  bright- 
ness," over  which  by  day  for  most  of  the  year,  unclouded  sun- 
beams play ;  the  moon  walks  in  her  majesty  by  night,  and  the 
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stars  shine  out  with  unveiled  splendor.  Both  have  "  perpetual 
spring  and  summer  with  months  not  her  own."  Twice  a  year 
the  flocks  produce,  and  twice  the  tree  her  fruits. 

"Bis  gratidae  pecudea,  bis  pomis  utilis  arbos." — Virg. 

No  torrid  suns  scorch  the  plains,  no  frigid  winter  binds  them  fhst 
with  ice  and  snows. 

**yer  ubi  long^m  tepidasqne  prebet 
Jupiter  bmmas." — ffor. 

Scareely  less  "Italian"  is  the  sky  of  Palestine  than  that  of 
Italy.  The  "  heat  of  the  day"  soon  passes,  and  as  the  sun  sinks 
towards  his  ocean-bed,  refreshing  and  balmy  breezes  from  the 
sea  rise  over  the  lands.  Soft  dews,  like  those  of  Hermon,  or 
gentle  showers,  or  the  early  and  latter  rains,  are  shed  down  upon 
the  hill-top  and  valley.  All  nature  teems  with  life  and  is  vocal 
with  songs  of  exultation.  The  fields  stand  dressed  in  living 
green.  The  trees  of  the  wood  rejoice.  The  air  swaxms  with 
birds  of  every  wing,  from  the  sparrow  that  falls  to  the  ground 
unnoticed,  to  the  eagle  that  soars  amid  the  gathering  storm  or 
makes  the  high  crag  his  mountain  home. 

(2)  Both  lands  have  a  mountain  ridge  running  their  whole 
extent,  and  giving  to  each  physical  features,  that  for  variety, 
beauty,  and  boldness  of  scenery,  rarely  find  a  parallel.  The  one 
you  follow  by  treading  from  the  snowy  Lebanon,  over  mount 
Naphtali  and  the  high  plains  of  Galilee,  upon  Tabor,  Hermon 
and  Gilboa;  upon  Carmel,  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  then  along 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  till  you  descend  into  that 
''great  and  terrible  wilderness  where  are  scorpions  and  fiery 
serpents  and  no  water."  The  other  you  follow  by  treading  from 
the  towering  Alps  along  the  unbroken  ranges  of  the  Apennines, 
till  you  come  to  "  the  Scyllean  rage  and  rocks  roaring  within," 
or  see  beyond  where  "  Uie  glowing  Vulcan  kindles  the  heavy 
forges  of  the  Cyclops."  Both  ridges  alike  send  out  spurs  on  the 
right  and  left,  running  down  to  tiie  sea  or  river,  and  enclosing 
between  them  the  most  ''fertile  plains  and  dewy  meads,"  or 
forming  valleys,  mvines  and  waterfalls,  surprisingly  picturesque 
and  beautiful.  Springs  and' fountains  burst  out  from  valley  and 
hill,  sending  down  streamlets  that  give  freshness  and  verdure  to 
widely  extending  lawns.  Here  the  dense  vine,  married  to  the 
blanching  elm,  is  laden  with  clusters  like  those  by  "  the  brook  of 
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EshcoL"  Near  by  hang  figs  and  pomegranates,  or  flourish  the 
olive  with  its  oil,  or  the  pahn  with  its  dates.  The  sloping  fields 
wave  with  wheat  and  barley,  while  the  green  hill-tops  are  gov* 
ered  with  the  herd.  The  clefts  of  the  rocks  swarm  with  bees, 
and  "honey  yields  not  to  that  of  Hymettus/*  Ever3rwhere 
"  plenty  flows  from  a  full  horn."  The  meadows  are  decked  with 
the  lilly,  the  rose  and  the  myrtle,  or  are  redolent  with  the  thyme. 
Especially  does  the  eye  rest  upon  the  plains  of  Jezreel,  of  Sep- 
hela,  and  of  Sharon,  upon  the  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  valley  of 
the  Jordan,  as  diversifying  the  one  land,  and  upon  the  valleys  of 
the  Po,  the  Tiber,  the  Liris,  and  upon  the  fat  fields  of  Campania, 
that  "  certamen  humanae  vokiptatis,"  as  signalizing  the  other. 

"Neither  Media  most  rich  in  groyes, 
Nor  £Eur  Qanges  and  Hennas  tarMd  with  gold, 
Nor  Bactria  nor  India,  nor  all  Arabia, 
Fat  with  frankincense-bearing  soil, 
Can  Tie  with  the  praises  of  Italy. 
******* 
Then  hail  Satomian  land!  great  parent  dfruitM. 
Great  parent  of  Mbit.''— FSry. 

''  Blessings  above,"  the  clear  sky,  the  firagrant  air,  the  dews,  and 
rains,  and  "  blessings  beneath,"  the  rich  soil  with  its  vaxied  fruits, 
show  that  Palestine,  too,  is  the  "  glory  of  all  lands." 

"  Come,  with  me  from  Lebanon — with  me  from  Lebanon ; 
Look,  from  the  top  of  Amana— firom  the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon. 
An  orchard  of  pomegranates — witii  predoos  fruits ; 
Cypress  flowers  witii  spikenard — spikenard  and  saAon ; 
Sweet  cane  and  cinnamon — with  idl  trees  of  frankincense ; 
Mjrrh  and  aloes- wood — with  all  the  chief  spices ; 
A  fountain  of  gardens.**       *       *       *       * 

*'  A  land  of  com  and  wine,  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards,  a  land 
of  oil-oHve  and  honey." 

(3)  Both  are  lands  shut  up.  They  are  safe  homes  for  a  nation 
in  its  infancy,  when  the  prime  elements  of  national  character 
are  germinating,  and  a  retreat  is  needed  fiur  away  firom  the 
spoiler,  where  no 

"Proud  Nimrod  who  the  bloody  chase  began, 
A  mightier  hunter  and  whose  prey  was  man," 

could  well  make  inroads,  to  change  the  forming  manners,  to 
overthrow  the  infant  State,  or  to  crush  the  germs  of  its  greatness 
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and  strength ;  where,  in  undisturbed  tranquillity,  it  might  mature 
into  manhood,  and  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  older  republics 
not  readily  commingle.  Mark  what  such  a  situation  has  done 
to  secure  the  renown  of  ancient  Egypt,  hemmed  in  by  seas  and 
deserts,  or  the  power  of  modem  Britain,  sitting  an  isle  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  or  the  "  young  America,"  removed  from  the 
envy  and  rage  of  despots. 

"  The  deadliest  foe  to  man  is  man."  How  many  a  feeble  col- 
ony, planted  on  some  fertile  shore,  and  growing  in  population, 
enterprise,  commerce,  and  political  importance,  has,  nevertheless, 
been  crushed,  or  swept  away  by  the  overflowing  scourge  of  hos- 
tile armies,  because  their  exposed  situation  provoked  the  avarice 
or  ambition  of  the  conqueror ! 

Fttlestine  and  Italy  were  not  eo^  of  access  for  invading  armies, 
nor  were  they  readily  reached  by  the  luxury,  vice  and  crime  of 
oriental  cities.  With  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  on  the  north, 
their  sides  clothed  with  cedars,  their  tops  with  snow,  or  with  the 
Amanus  and  its  "  Syrian  gates,"  still  further  north ;  with  the 
Euphrates  and  Syrian  desert  on  the  east,  the  great  desert  on  the 
south,  and  the  sea  on  the  west,  Israel  long  dwelt  under  his  own 
vine  and  fig-tree,  and  "  with  the  nations  did  not  reckon  himself." 
In  this  safe  retreat  he  worked  out  the  high  destiny  appointed  by 
Heaven.  He  reached  this  spot  by  a  dangerous  and  toilsome 
way,  not  over  the  sea,  mid  storm  and  shipwreck,  like  the  Trojan 
exiles,  but  through  a  terrible  wilderness.  When  reached,  it  was 
"  a  garden  enclosed,"  in  wliich  "  the  vine  from  Egypt  might  be 
planted,  take  root,  send  its  shadow  over  the  hills,  its  boughs  to 
the  sea,  its  branches  to  the  river,  nor  the  wild  boar  of  the  wood 
devour  it" 

In  like  manner  the  .Roman  in  infancy  found  shelter.  On  the 
east,  south  and  west,  was  the  "  dissociabile  mare,"  the  broad  sea 
forbidding  intercourse.  On  the  north,  the  Alps  towering  to  the 
clouds,  were  for  walls  and  bulwarks,  checking  invasions  and 
arresting  the  tide  of  migrations,  that  else  had  swept  in  awful 
inundations  over  Italy,  and  left  no  trace  of  the  early  Roman 
name.  These  barriers  were  now  and  then  burst,  the  "fatal 
beauty  of  Italy"  was  marred,  and  Rome  herself  was  left  a  heap 
of  ruins.  But  this  did  not  occur  till  the  home  hedged  in  had 
given  national  strength  and  recuperative  power. 

**The  mountains,  seas,  and  stormy  air, 
Are  the  strong  barriers  of  thy  borderS)  where 
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Thoa  langfa'st  at  enemiet;  who  shall  than  dedara 
The  date  of  thy  deep-fonnded  strength,  or  tell 
How  safely  in  thy  lap  thy  sons  shall  dwell  ?^' 

In  such  a  home  the  Hebrew  and  Boman,  respectively  in 
accordance  with  his  national  faith,  surrounded  himself  with  a 
divinity.  He  invested  his  mountains  and  hills,  grottoes  and 
plains,  groves  and  streams,  with  a  presiding  genius.  A  guardian 
spirit  everywhere  hovered  over  him,  cared  for  him,  watched  his 
national  destiny,  blessed  him  in  the  city  and  field,  in  his  basket 
and  store.    To  him  everywhere 

^  Soft  adioei  warUe,  whispering  forests  nod, 
And  conscioas  nature  owns  a  present  God.** 

Sheltered  by  such  a  liome,  both  nations  rose  steadily  and  surely 
to  that  lofty  elevation  which  they  occupy  in  the  history  of  our 
race. 

(4)  Stil),  that  Being  who  shapes  human  destiny,  and  has 
ordained  that  the  collisions  and  conflicts  of  life  should  give  direc- 
tion and  mould  to  national  as  well  as  individual  character,  suf- 
fered that,  within  their  borders,  both  nations  should  find  hostile 
tribes,  claiming  the  land  by  prior  occupancy,  with  which,  until 
subdued,  must  be  maintained  a  vigorous  warfare ;  such  a  warfare 
as  would  give  nerve,  and  cement  by  a  stronger  national  bond. 
The  Hebrew,  by  a  Divine  conmiand,  in  order  to  keep  free  from 
.  idolatry  a  pure  religion,  unsheathed  the  sword  of  extermination 
against  the  Canaanitish  and  gigantic  races  that  covered  the  val- 
leys and  hill-tops,  or  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
By  this  warfare  he  was  taught  that  his  Gfod  was  for  walls  and 
bulwarks,  and  that  the  high  tower  of  his  defence  is  in  justice, 
mercy,  and  uprightness  of  life.  The  Roman,  moved  by  his 
native  valor,  in  order  to  extend  his  power,  and  sway  Italy,  un- 
sheathed the  sword  of  conquest  against  the  old  Latins,  Sabines 
and  Etruscans,  and  then  against  other  domestic  foes,  and  one 
after  another,  swallowed  them  up.  By  this  struggle  he  was 
taught  to  regard  the  war-god  Mars,  rather  than  any  other,  as  his 
parent  and  founder ;  to  honor  him  as  Gradivus,  in  his  coat  of 
mail,  with  sword  and  scaling-ladder,  striding  the  earth.  He  was 
taught  that  he  must  buckle  more  tightly  his  shield,  grasp  more 
firmly  his  sword,  and  thus,  with  indomitable  courage,  heW  out 
his  own  destiny  through  fields  of  carnage  and  death. 
How  terrible  were  these  domestic  foes,  and  stem  their  assaults. 
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to  drive  the  fcreigners  from  their  soil,  is  snffidently  evident  from 
the  fragments  of  history  that  bring  down,  through  the  fabulous 
ages,  their  deeds  and  their  names.  Had  not  some  Power  be* 
fifiended,  easily  they  might  have  eaten  up  as  bread  those  infant 
communities,  which,  recently  arrived  from  the  wilderness  or  from 
the  sea,  they  iQoked  upon  with  awful  apprehensions  as  growing 
in  their  midst,  in  numbers  and  strength,  far  too  much  for  their 
own  safety. 

To  the  Hebrew  were  remnants  of  a  most  ancient  race,  the 
Bephaim,  Emim,  Avim,  Anakim,  who  had  walled^towns  of  great 
strength,  and  other  evidences  of  progress  in  the  arts ;  men,  too, 
o£  extraordinary  stature,  and,  as  their  names  imply, "  disturbers/' 
^devastators"  and  ''terrors"  to  mankind.  In  addi^n  to  these, 
ware  the  Canaanites  and  Perrizites,  who  had  partly  supplanted 
the  gigantic  races,  and  partly  been  inoorporated  with  them ;  then 
the  strong  Philistines,  who  knew  not  how  to  yield 
,  To  the  Bomans,  in  like  manner,  were  remains  of  the  old 
Pelasgie  races,  whose  origin  and  history  are  wrapt  in  obscurity, 
who  were  not  only  gigantic,  but  advanced  in  the  arts,  as  is 
evinoedby  their  Cyclopean  architecture,  foimd  at  Cortona,  Peru- 
tia  and  Cossa  in  Etruria,  and  at  Coiba  and  other  places  in  La* 
tium.  But  these  races  had  been  nearly  supplanted  by  the  Italian 
tubes,  or  incorporated  with  them,  and  the  Boman  found  himself 
a  small  colony,  joined  by  a  band  of  refugees,  and  surrounded  by 
the  powerful  Latins,  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  or  by  Ligurians, 
Umbrians  and  Opicans,  by  whom  he  must  be  swallowed  up,  or 
maintain  against  them  incessant  warfare. 

Such  was  the  condition  to  try  the  soul  of  the  early  Hebrew 
and  of  the  Boman.  In  the  one,  it  developed  trust  in  that  Power 
that  stayed  the  sun  in  his  course  while  victory  turned  against 
his  enemies.  In  the  other,  it  developed  that  iron  constitution, 
resistless  energy  and  lofty  daring  that  subdued  the  world. 

But  this  diflerence  in  the  result  of  these  domestic  struggles 
should  be  marked :  the  Hebrew,  descending  from  a  single  stock, 
and,  by  a  solemn  religious  rite,  kept  distinct  from  the  people  of 
.  the  land,  must  either  exterminate  or  expel  them,  or  allow  tliem 
to  remain  by  treaty  as  an  entirely  separate  people.  Not  so  the 
Boman.  No  sooner  had  the  Trojan  band  gained  footing  on  the 
Lavinian  shores,  than,  through  Latinus  and  Aeneas^  firsts  by 
public  treaty,  then,  by  uniting  their  religion  and  gods,  the  Tro- 
jans and  Latins  are  united  into  one  people,  and  ruled  at  Alba 
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Longa.  Again,  when  a  odony  under  Eomnlus  drew  off  fhrnl 
Alba  Longa  and  founded  Eome»  three  powerful  people,  LatiBBi 
Etruscans  and  Sabines,  soon  ooalesce  in  one,  axid  l^ir  kngaagOj 
religious  rites,  institutions  and  laws,  become  a  sort  of  edectio 
compound.  Thus,  while  it  was  the  Hebrew  policy  to  sepuale 
and  exdude  all  foreign  elements,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
to  draw  together,  combine  and  amalgamate.  It  was  to  incorpo* 
rate  into  his  own  whatever  of  strength  he  had  mastered  in 
others.  Hence,  in  tracing  the  ctngmcd  efenwirti  of  natiosud  char* 
acter,  we  should  regard  this  difference.  For  we  trace  the  He* 
brew,  SB  if  from  a  sia^  fountain  issning  in  one  stream  which 
flows  on  little  changed  in  ks  character,  except  as  it  widens, 
deepens,  and  iswells  on  in  a  stronger  and  strooiger  tide.  The 
JtomaAwenaustfoUowasitistnes  firom  Trojan^  Latin,  EtmsGaB, 
Sabine,  and  then  Greek  sonroes,  in  its  flow  onward  uniting  and 
assimilating  the  most  hetaroseneoas  eleaieiits. 

2.  Having  viewed  the  homeof  the  Hebrew  and  of  the  Bonaa, 
with  its  mighty  influence  on  national  destiny,  we  next  gianee  at 
the  unrivalled  CapiUd  of  each,  the  seat  of  national  aplendofv 
wealth,  learning  and  power,  and  henoe  the  point  audience  issued 
a  thousand  influences,  both  acting  upon  «id  shoving  a  natioa's 
character  and  genius.  The  tendency  to  centraHsatuMf  under 
some  of  the  old  forms  of  government,  was  greater  than  at  tks 
present  day,  as  is  attested  by  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Tbebee,  and 
other  ancient  cities. 

(1)  The  position  of  Jerusalem  and  Borne  proves  that  their 
sites  were  chosen  in  an  age  when  other  than  vast  commercial 
interests  by  sea  controlled  the  jchoice.  High  and  airy,  especially 
the  former,  and  far  inland,  they  show  that  notions  quite  different 
from  our  modem  ones,  prevailed  respecting  the  essential  elements 
of  growth  and  prosperity  to  a  great  city.  The  seas  are  now  the 
highway  of  all  nations ;  and  a  situation  where,  through  harbors, 
straits,  or  broad  streams,  they  cannot  pour  in  their  abundance, 
gives  little  promise  of  the  future.  Not  so  in  olden  time.  The 
great  lines  of  trade  were  overhand,  by  "  the  ships  of  the  desert" 
The  multitude  of  camels,  the  dromedaries  of  Midian  and  Ephah 
and  of  Sheba  covered  the  land.  The  caravan,  and  not  the 
steamer,  poured  in  the  spicery,  balm  and  myrrh,  the  oil-olive  and 
the  Persian  nard,  the  honey  and  nectar,,  all  sorts  of  precious' 
stones,  pearls  and  gold,  the  silks  and  purples  from  a  long  voyage 
over  land,  into  some  convenient  inland  depOt,  where  they  would 
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fittd  ready  distrHiatioii  and  sale.  Hence  arose  Palmyra,  Damaa- 
0110  and  Petra  as  marls  of  trade,  whose  former  magnificence  is 
attested  by  tbe  mins  of  temples,  palaces,  theatres  and  sepulchres 
of  solid  rock  or  polished  marble,  that  lie  strown  over  their  deso« 
isted  siles.  It  is  the  chang^g  tide  of  commerce  that  has  left 
these  and  nnmeious  other  cities  of  the  old  woiid,  as  "  habitations 
for  owls  and  dragons." 

In  that  age,  then,  hmnan  or  divine  sagacity  penetrating  the 
history  of  fhture  generations,  saw  in  the  elevated  position,  the 
bacoad  horizon,  the  pore  sky,  the  pietnvesqoe  region,  the  high  rock 
as  a  citadel  of  defence,  the  crystal  fountains,  and  above  all,  in 
aome  madi  that  it  was  a  favorite  abode  of  the  presiding  Deity, 
the  sure  presages  of  fotare  gveatness ;  and  this  sagadty  led  men, 
BOt  to  plunge  into  the  bog  or  alluvion,  whither  the  gallant  ship 
oonld  g^e,  but  to  ascend  upward  on  some  limestone  ridge  or 
granite  pillar,  over  wiioBe  summit  nature  had  spread  a  rich  mold 
«f  earth,  or  woven  aa  arbor  of  trees,  or  malted  a  carpet  of  unfad- 
ing gieen.  Here^  under  some  sacred  tree,  as  the  broad  terebinth 
nr  Rnminal  fig-tree,  where  altars  had  been  reared  for  sacrifices; 
iOr  the  wolf)  sacred  to  ISais,  had  nursed  the  outcast  inftmts,  men 
vpread  their  tents,  or  drew  their  omens,  or  furrowed  the  ground 
jbr  waUs«  Then,  by  the  broad  foot-path  and  a  gate  ibr  the  horse 
and  his  driver,  the  riches  of  the  gentiles  flowed  in.  Such  were 
aome  of  the  ausptees  under  which  Jerusalem  and  Rome  rose  and 
flourished,  the  one  the  "  City  of  the  Great  King,"  the  other  the 
**  Mistress  of  the  world."  Ibder  different  auspices  have  flour- 
ished Alexandria,  Venice,  Grcnoa,  London  and  New  York,  as 
^nperiums  of  traffic  by  sea. 

Nor  until  commerce  changes  its  course,  can  Palmyra  or  Petra 
or  Jerusalem  or  Borne,  or  cities  similarly  situated,  live  again  in 
their  ancient  splendor.  This  change  may  come.  The  world 
has  seen  one  era  of  trade,  when  it  moved  by  mighty  caravans 
over  the  highway  of  the  desert ;  and,  during  this  era,  large  cities 
arose,  the  arts  advanced,  and  a  mighty  impulse  ,was  given  to 
civilization.  Now,  a  second  era  is  passing.  The  ocean  is  the 
highway  of  trade.  "  In  vain  has  God  in  wisdom  clefl  the  lands 
by  an  ocean  forbidding  intercourse."  In  vain  has  he  rolled  bois- 
terous waves,  and  spread  stormy  skies  between  the  adventurer 
and  the  wealth  of  distant  nations.  "  Audax  —  ruit  per  vetitum 
et  nefas." 

^No  Laws  or  hamaa  or  Dirine, 
Can  the  bold  race  of  man  confine." 
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The  resolute  son  of  lapetus  has  brought  down  the  dnrine  Jbte^ 
from  its  home  in  the  skies.  It  has  blazed  through  the  genuis  of 
man,  in  Phoenician  commerce,  in  Grecian  art  and  learning,  in 
Roman  energy  and  rule,  in  Spanish  adventure,  and  last  of  all 
and  most,  in  Anglo-  Saxon  enteorprise.  It  is  now  the  Anglo-  Saxon 
race  that  is  daring  to  try  all  things,  checked  in  his  aohieTements 
by  no  law,  human  or  Divine.  Not  only  are  "  his  impious  ships," 
bounding  over  seas  not  designed  to  be  touched,  bridging  oceans 
and  uniting  the  most  distant  lands,  but  his  indonntaUe  skill  is 
boring  the  granite  mountains,  and  removing  barxieis  that  ent 
have  made  enemies  of  nations. 

Under  his  hand,  a  third  era  qf  trdkde  is  advancing,  destined 
more  than  to  unite  the  facilities  and  graxideur  of  the  two  fozmfir. 
For  not  only  is  the  highway  of  the  seas  by  the  steaanMp  uniting 
the  most  distant  lands,  but  the  highway  of  the  lands  by  the  beo^ 
motive  is  uniting  the  most  distant  seas,  and  together  they  ara 
making  the  whole  human  family  .one  great  natioa  of  oommeroe 
and  trade.  The  iron  rail  by  easy  gmde  is  penetrating  tha  hi^^- 
est  table  lands,  winding  up  imperceptibly  the  rugged  sides  of 
mountains,  and  thus  again  carrying  commerce  and  the  artSi 
whither  before  not  even  the  foot  of  the  camel  and  dxomedaxy 
with  their  immense  liurdens  penetrated  The  tide  of  hnmaa 
migrations  is  moving  beyond  harbors*  coasts,  and  navigable 
streams,  and  man,  not  content  to  build  his  house  and  found  his 
city  in  the  low  alluvion,  which  oft  becomes  the  hotbed  of  disease, 
vice  and  crime,  is  ascending  after  the  manner  of  olden  time,  to 
those  fairy  hill-tops,  where  Jupiter  gives  a  clear  sky,  where  bub-  - 
bling  springs  send  their  waters  into  rich  valleys,  and  distaat 
prospects  lend  enchantment  to  the  view.  The  ancient  order  is 
returning,  and  the  "  city  set  on  a  hill"  is  to  become  the  Ught  of 
the  world,  whither  commerce  with  all  the  ease  with  which  it 
floats  upon  rivers,  lakes  and  seas,  will  flow  abundantly,  and 
whence  religion,  truth  and 

**  Polished  arta  that  humanize  mankind, 
Soften  the  rode,  and  calm  the  boiatorous  mSnd," 

will  shed  their  influence  afar  over  the  families  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not  mere  speculation  to  conclude  that  new  cities,  like 
Salem,  with  a  "mount  of  vision"  and  a  "rock  of  Zion"  for  its 
fortress,  or  like  Home,  the  seven-hilled,  the  eternal  city,  are  stiU 
to  rise  and  flourish  with  more  than  ancient  splendor,  far  removed 
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fix>m  the  sea-board,  where  no  galley  with  oars  or  proud  ships  can 
ride  at  anchorage,  but  whither  the  iron  from  the  mountains,  drawn 
into  wires,  will  make  a  path  for  the  lightning,  that  it  may  carry 
the  news,  or  forged  into  bars,  will  make  a  way  for  the  steam- 
king,  that  he  may  forc^  in  the  wealth  of  the  nations. 

In  the  light  of  commerce  and  trade,  such  is  a  glance  at  the 
auspices  under  which  Jerusalem  and  Rome  arose  and  flourished, 
the  one  to  rule  the  world  by  its  religion,  the  other  by  its  arts  and 
arms.  In  the  light  of  the  tactics  of  the  age,  their  sites  are  not 
less  remarkable,  being  both  of  them  strong  military  positions, 
easily  fortified,  and  giving  to  the  besieged  a  great  advantage 
over  the  besiegers.  In  the  light  of  the  genius  of  the  times  and 
people,  a  slight  survey  shows  that  neither  city  could  well  have 
H^sen  a  more  felicitous  or  magnificent  seat  for  its  greatness. 

(2)  Jerusalem  is  a  city  offve  hills,  Rome  of  seven,  each  hill 
having  its  own  wonderful  history.  To  the  former,  the  hill  of 
ZioN,  **  the  city  of  David,"  was  the  original  city,  around  winch 
in  a  crescent,  lay  Acra  on  the  north,  "the  citader*  of  king  Antio- 
ehns,  then  Bezetha, "  the  new  city,"  then  Moriah  on  the  east,  the 
sacred  temple-ground,  with  Ophel  overlooking  the  Kidron.  These 
nsing  in  one  broad  and  bold  promontory  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Kidron  on  the  east,  Hinnom  and  Gihon  on  the  south  and 
west,  had  other  hills  sweeping  around  them  in  a  spacious  am- 
phitheatre ;  Scopus  on  the  north,  Olivet  and  mount  of  Ofience 
on  the  east,  the  "hill  of  evil  council"  on  the  south,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  and  Ephraim  along  the  west,  furnishing  the  beau- 
tiflil  allusion  of  David:  "As  the  mountains  are  round  about 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about  his  people  from  henceforth 
even  JTorerer.*' 

To  the  other,  the  Palatine,  the  "Roma  quadmta"  of  Romu- 
lus, was  the  original  city,  around  which,  almost  in  a  circle,  lay 
the  Cafitoliw E,  (formal,  Vvmindl,  EsqmHne,  CoeUan  and  Avert- 
tine,  sweeping  in  two  ranges  around  a  graceful  curve  in  the 
Tiber.  There  was  also  the  Pincian  hill,  or  "  hill  of  gardens"  on 
the  north,  and  the  Janiculum  with  its  high  dtadel,  and  the  Vati- 
can west  of  the  Tiber,  all  of  which  were  ultimately  embraced 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Then,  at  a  greater  distance,  appeared 
Mens  Sacer,  famed  for  the  Secession,  the  Alban  mount  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  and  high  Socrate,  with  its  temple  and  grove,  sacred 
to  ApoUa 

On  these  respective  sites  tinree  Jemsalems  have  stood,  also  three 
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Homes,  each  with  its  own  thrilling  history.  The  first  Jerusalem 
was  that  of  David  and  Solomon,  into  which  wealth  flowed  horn 
Tyre,  Palmyra,  Ophir,  Tarshish,  and  the  isles  of  the  sea,  till  gold, 
silver  and  pearls  were  like  the  stones  of  the  street  This  was 
destroyed  by  Nebudiadnezzar  (B.  C.  689),  The  second,  stiU 
more  splendid,  was  built  by  Zerabbabel,  enlarged  by  the  Macca- 
bees, vastly  adorned  by  Roman  governors,  especially  by  Herod, 
and  destroyed  by  Titus  (  A.  D.  70).  Then  there  is  the  modern  city. 

In  like  manner  we  have  the  plain  but  substantial  Bome, 
destroyed  by  the  Greeks  under  Brennus  (B.  C.  390),  the  Bmne 
of  marble,  burnt  cmd  rebuilt  with  greater  splendor  by  Nero,  and 
modem  Eome.  Pohtically,  we  have  the  Jerusalem  of  Melchisa- 
dek,  of  the  Jebusites,  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Bomons,  of  the  Chris- 
tians, of  the  Saracens,  and  of  the  Turks.  We  have  also  the 
Rome  of  Saturn,  of  the  Kings,  of  the  Consuls,  of  the  Emperors, 
and  of  the  Popes. 

(3)  But  alas!  amid  tiie  vicissitudes  of  fortune  thus  marked, 
*'  how  is  the  gold  become  dim  and  the  most  fine  gold  changed  V* 
How  do  the  cities  sit  solitary  that  were  full  of  people !  "  l^e 
ways  of  Zion  mourn."  The  streets  of  Bome,  also,  are  overhung 
with  the  funeral  cypress.  The  dties  that  now  are,  are  not  the 
cities  of  cdd. 

"  Zion  is  a  plowed  field."  With  what  melancholy  pleasure 
does  the  pilgrim  "  walk  about  Zion,  tell  her  towers,  mark  her 
bulwarks,  consider  her  palaces !"  Little  except  nature's  recoid 
in  hill,  valley  and  stream,  does  the  Christian  or  Jew  see  to  tell 
of  former  magnificence. 

If  he  eome  from  the  Jordan  by  the  way  of  Bahurim  and  tte 
south,  he  may  stop  at  En-Bogel,  Job's  or  Nehemiah's  well,  where 
Jonathan  with  Abimaaz  once  stopped  in  the  time  of  Absalom's 
coniqnracy,  to  send  news  hence  to  David,  then  fleeing  **  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove  from  the  windy  storm  and  tempest  f  where  alad 
Adonijah  made  a  great  feast  of  ^eep,  oxen  and  fat  oaittle,  that 
he  might  be  proolaiBaed  king  instead  of  Solomon.  From  this 
well,  taking  the  right  by  the  Kidnm,  he  may  drink  of  « the  watera 
of  Sik>a  that  iofw  £ut  by  the  otades  of  God,"  vkit  Ge<AwemaM 
under  the  brow  of  Otinret,  and  the  tombs  of  prophets,  judges  aad 
kings,  hewn  from  sotid  rock;  or»  taking  the  Mt  by  Ifimio»,he 
may  pass  AeeMuua,  '^  the  field  of  blood,"  and  Tophet,  imce  her* 
rid  with  the  bloody  rites  o£  Moloch,  and  further  up,  the  spacioua 
poeb  of  the  GHhon^  aad  tlieaqueduet'£KNn  Solomon's  pools. 
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He  may  enter  the  city.  It  has  walls,  bat,  except  here  and 
there  massive  stones  in  the  foundations,  little  to  show  their 
ancient  strength.  It  has  gates,  but  not  the  ten  of  Old  Testament 
times,  or  the  tweive  of  EzekieFs  vision.  It  has  public  bnildings, 
but  the  Mosk  of  Omar  with  the  crescent,  stands  on  the  temple- 
ground,  and  an  old  convent  or  cemetery  near  the  site  of  the 
splendid  palace  of  Solomon  or  "  The  House  of  the  Forest  of 
Lebanon,"  and,  in  later  times,  the  palace  of  Herod  the  Great 
It  has  traces  of  towers ;  and  Hippicus,  on  the  west,  may  have 
been  the  **  stronghold  of  Zion."  But  Phasael  and  Mariamne, 
near  the  first  or  ancient  wall,  Antonio,  on  the  north  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  Paephinos,  on  the  north-west  of  the  city,  have  htt]e  to 
identify  them  as  the  bulwarks  of  strength  in  the  times  of  David, 
Solomon  and  Uzziah. 

He  may  tread  the  Via  Dotorosa,  which  our  Saviour  trod  with 
his  cross ;  visit  Golgotha,  Calvary,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  but 
these  only  remind  him  of  the  sorrowful  prediction  of  Christ : 
**  Your  house  is  1^  unto  you  desolate."  Still  unable  to  forget 
Jerusalem,  he  tiuns  away  widi  a  saddened  heart,  exclaiming,  in 
the  plaintive  language  of  Jeremiah :  "  Is  this  the  city  that  men 
called  the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?" 

Scarcely  more  fortunate  has  been  the  city  of  the  Caesars. 
Of  the  Eegal  period  (244  years),  nought  but  the  old  Tullian 
wall,  the  Italian  prison  overhanging  the  Forum,  now  the  **  Mamer^ 
tine,"  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  show  remains.  Of  the  Bepttbli- 
can  period  (461  years),  some  bridges,  military  ways,  as  the  Ap- 
pian,  and  aqueducts,  are  tmceable.  Of  the  Imperial  (507  years), 
more  meets  the  delighted  eye  of  the  antiquarian.  The  Pantheon 
(A.  D.  27),  the  Colosseum  (A.  D.  80),  the  Columns  of  Tiajan 
and  of  Antoninus,  tiie  Arches  of  Titus,  Septimius,  Severus  and 
Conaitatttine,  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  (Castel  di  St  Angelo), 
sad  other  struetnres,  show  something  of  their  former  grandeur. 
But  yet  kow  changed !  Let  the  visitor,  as  he  enters  Borne,  take 
his  stand  upon  the  tower  of  the  Capitol,  and  turn  hi»  face  to  the 
Borth"We6t,  towards  the  high  dome  of  St  Peter's.  Modem  Rome 
hm  meetly  before  him,  covering  the  sloping  sides  of  tbe  Qimnal 
aad  Pincian  hills,  the  ancient  Campus  lifortiias,  aad  the  Vatican 
hill,  with  the  sides  of  the  Janiculmn,  west  of  the  Tiber*  The 
Wftm,  hills  ef  andettt  Rome,  excq^  the  Capitoli»e,  on  which  be 
elands,  are  mainly  behind  Um,  atrowed  wiA  mins  of  towers  and 
wall%  temples  aad  theatres,  circuses  and  baths,  palaces  and 
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senate-bouses,  tritimphal  arches  and  columns.  What  associa- 
tions crowd  upon  him,  when  he  calls  to  his  mind  kings,  consuls 
and  generals,  poets,  orators  and  statesmen,  whose  names,  from 
Eomnlus  to  the  Antonines,  have  graced  the  city ! 

Let  him  first  survey  the  CapitoHne  hill.  He  cannot  identify 
the  spot  on  which  the  Asylum,  "  the  place  of  refuge"  stood,  nor 
that  of  the  Capitolium  of  Tarquinius,  the  strong  citadel  of  Bome, 
whose  gates  were  of  brass,  and  whose  gilded  dome  shone  fVom 
nfkr.  The  Capitol  now  standing,  with  its  museum  and  palaces, 
tiiongh  built  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo,  only  mocks  thfe 
man  who  would  see  the  great  sanctuary  and  citadel  of  Bome; 
where,  under  the  shelter  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  the  senate, 
**  the  most  grave  and  venemble  counsel  of  the  whole  earth,"  had 
during  kings,  consuls  and  emperors  held  th^r  dehbemtions  in 
times  of  danger;  where  Cicero  tlmndered  against  Catilkie,  and 
whither  Pompey,  Caeear,  and  other  generals  were  led  along  the 
Via  Sacra,  and  up  (torn  the  Forum  in  proud  triumph. 
•  Let  him  now  turn  his  b9Lck  upon  St  Peteir's  and  the  Vatican, 
•nd  fhoe  the  Colosseum  or  "  great  Flavian  amphitheatre."  An- 
cient Rome  Hes  mostiy  before  him.  He  first  looks  down  upon 
the  Forum;  instituted  by  Romulus,  decorated  and  enlarged  by 
Tlurqiiin,  by  consuls  and  empercNrs ;  a  place  for  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  for  administering  justice  and  tmnsacting  public  btisi* 
Bess ;  surrounded  by  the  capitol,  temples  of  gods  and  goddesses, 
porticos  and  palaces ;  having  within,  the  tribunal  of  justice,  the 
twelve  tables  of  the  laws,  the  statue  of  Mar83ras,  fiayed  alive  m 
contending  with  Apollo,  as  a  warning  to  presomptooos  complain- 
ants, the  Rostra,  adorned  with  trophies  from  the  seas  and  with 
statues  of  distinguished  men,  from  which  tribunes,  consols,  prae- 
tors and  omtors  addressed  the  people,  and,  finally,  having  the 
Columnae  Rostratae,  to  commemorate  naval  battles,  "navali 
snrgentes  aere  columnae."  But  he  looks  in  vain  for  such  a  fonm 
as  this.  The  very  pavement  on  which  the  bustKng  nulUons  of 
old  Rome  b^e  trod,  except  some  recent  eaccavadons,  lies  buried 
with  ftfleen  or  twenty  feet  of  rubbish,  gathered  from  falling  col- 
umns, pillars  and  arches,  whidi  have  been  crumbling  for  cen- 
turies. 

He  next  looks  over  the  Forum  at  the  Palatine  hill,  from  whieh, 
near  the  Buminal  fig-tree,  Bomulus  drew  his  Auguries,  on  which 
he  marked  out  with  the  R>moer]«m  his  square  city.  But  he  sees 
nothing  of  AugasHii^s  Inparial  Palaee»  set  with  rows  of  oaks  and 
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fiKHttiiigthe  ViaSfMra;  nathkigof  the  rich  library,  or  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  the  Ftdatine  Apollo,  built  of  pore  marble,  or  of  the  temple 
€i  Vesta,  with  its  saesed  ^e  perpetually  btimiDg ;  nothing  even 
of  the  "golden  house"  of  Nevo^  vast  in  its  extent,  reaching  the 
Eoquiline^  nohly  adorned  with  pieci(ms  stones,  gold,  silver,  sta- 
toes,  paintings,  and  other  costly  oraaments,  enclosing  an  immense 
pool  like  a  sea,  having  a  triple  pofftioo  a  mile  long,  and  having, 
in  the  vestibule,  his  own  colossal  statue  120  feet  high;  nay,  on 
this  spot  where,  at  an  eailies  date,  could  have  been  seen  the  sub- 
slantial  and  elegant  mansions  c£  ike  Gtecda,  of  Crassus,  Hot- 
teasins  and  Cio^ro,  and  most  of  the  dwdlings  alike  of  Rome's 
senators  and  Bome*s  gods,  whieh  was,  till  the  end  of  the  Bepub* 
he,  Borne  itsell^  the  visitor  can  see  litde  but  the  Famese  gardens 
or  other  miserable  places  to  meek  Ae  genius  of  the  past 

He  need  look  no  further  to  feel  that  the  Bome  he  is  no w  look* 
ing  upon  is  not  Boms.  The  **  Lax  oibis  Tenarum,"  the  *'  AfX 
cmmium  Gientinm,''  the  "  Queen  city  of  the  world,"  is  no  longer 
fismd  npon  her  seven  faiUs.  -Long  sinee,  even  befiure  the  Qoth 
came  (A.  D.  476),  the  genius  of  Bome  had  fled.  Nor  is  the 
iMly  city,  the  city  of  God^  found  upon  Zkm.  When  Titus  en- 
tered with  his  legions,  a  sound  <^  wings  was  heard  item  the 
inner  temple,  with  a  voice,  "  Let  ns  depart,"  the  spirit  of  Jerosa* 
lem  fled.  Still,  these  cities  live,  the  one  in  Bomaa  authors,  the 
other  in  Hebrew  song.  They  live  in  the  history  of  the  past,  im 
the  spirit  still  breathing  flcom  the  illustrious  dead,  in  every  heart 
that  is  imbued  with  sacred  and  classical  lore. 

3.  We  must  glaaoe  at  the  HofyJSome,  as  the  seat  of  religioas 
veneration  and  worship.  All  neitieos  have  their  saci^  places, 
sacred  rites,  saored  seasons,  sacred  things.  Above  all,  the  high 
sanctuary,  as  the  speoial  abode  of  Deity,  wl^ere  he  is  enshrined, 
worshipped,  propitiated,  sought,  in  its  history,  style  of  aichiteo- 
ture,  general  arrangements,  ,and  costliness,  gives  a  due  that 
nothing'  else  can,  to  the  m<»al  and  religious  elements  that  enter 
into  the  genius  of  a  people.  The  temple  of  S<domon,  dedicated 
to  Jehovah;  the  temple  at  Sphesus,  dedicated  to  Diana;  Hkb 
Parthenon  at  Athena,  dedkated  to  Minerva;  and  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  at  Bome,  tell  each  a  long  and  thrilling 
UiStory  in  the  development  of  those  influences  that  shape  national 
destiny. 

<1)  The  Hebrews  had  one  natiottai  temple,  and  that  in  aU 
ages  in  the  same  saored  spel    The  Boonns  had  more  than  four 
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lumdred,  and  the  site  of  these^  ew'en  tlie  eUef  of  thsnit  very 
changeable.  This  diffiereaoe  was  owing  mainly  to  a  pme  Mon»* 
tiieism,  on  the  one  hand,  divinely  given,  and  to  a  mixad  Boly^ 
theism,  on  the  other,  of  both  domestio  and  fiweign  origin,  with  a 
tendency  to  honor  the  Deity  in  e^ery  place  of  bis  sttppoaednnyu* 
CKtation.  It  may  here  be  observed,  that  wlnlo  Jbho vak  is  abow 
eomparison  with  all  that  are  eaSed  gods^  the  JRomans  have  given 
to  tiiie  "king  of  the  gods,"  attribates  resemMing  those  of  the 
"fod  of  the  Hebrews."  No  nation  of  antiquity,  masded  hf 
Revelation,  has  more  nearly  readied  the  tmenotioii  of  asapreoM 
Being.  With  all  the  absurdities  applied  to  him,  it  is  probable 
that  the  move  thtnkimg  and  intetiigent  of  the  Bnmana  rogardeil 
odier  dailies  so  entirely  inferior  and  snbovduiate,  as  reidiy  to 
make  Jupiter  the  (me  god,  and  other  gods  01^7  pevsooaitions  at 
Ike  visible  and  invisible  powers  of  natore.  The  temple  of  J«pi«- 
tor  only,  can,  with  any  show  of  ptopiiety,  be  brought  into  a  com* 
pohson  with  that  of  Jehovah,  and  that,  too>  by  way  of  showing 
how  infinitely  the  real  glory  of  die  l^itter  esoee^bd  tkait  of  the 
former. 

While  at  Jerusalem  we  find  three  dislinot  temples  on  the  same 
ground,  the  Jewish,  dedicated  to  Qod,  Adiim's  to  Jupiter  Ci^a 
tolinuA  (A.  D.  136),  and  the  Mpak  of  Omar /to  Mohammed  (A.  !>• 
686) ;  and  find  the  Jewiirii  again  under  three  fonoB,  8docnon% 
(B.  0.  KKtt),  Zenibbabel*s  (B.  a  ^17),  end  Hmxl's  (B.  C.  17), 
ajk  Borne  we  find^e«  temides  to  Jupiter  oa  different  gronnds. 

The  first  was  to  Jupiter  SuOor  (B.  a  74^),  near  the  old  gate, 
^.ad  veterem  Fbrtam  Falatii,''  on  the  north  side  of  the  FahUiBa 
hill,  not  far  firom  the  Buminal  fig«^ee,  built  by  B<»nuhis  to  cenv* 
memorate  the  spot  at  which  Jupiter  "stayed"  the  Bohbum  m 
their  flight  before  the  Sabines,  and  saved  the  oity.  It  was 
simple  at  first,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  and  adorned  in  a  costly 
style. 

The  second  was  to  Jupiter  Qpiiami  MtKomms,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Capitoline  hill,  overlooking  the  Foraak  The  Powor  that 
had  saived  the  in&nt  city  fVem  the  sword,  and  the  Bomans  ftom 
disgmoe,  must,  in  their  view,  be  ^udted  to  a  loftier  seat,  wheee 
his  guardian  presence  would  be  ntore  immediately  felt,  and  his 
temple  and  the  citadel  be  joined  m-ooe,  far  the  et^nal  safety  of 
Borne.  Accordingly  the  Capitohnm  was  fininded  by  Taiquiniiie 
Priseus,  havii^,  mder  the  same  rooC  the  temple  of  Junker  in  the 
centre,  with  a  oell  en  the  left  for  Jnno,  the  ''promoter  <^ births/' 
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and  on  tin  light  fn  Bfinerva,  the  goddess  of  wudom  and  wwt, 
Hhui  prefiguring  the  wonderful  gemns  which  shoald  prende  over 
Borne,  ms  (me  whose  great  ftttrihales  were  strength,  fectmdiiiy  and 
tkilL  This  vast  edifice,  finished  by  Tarqninicis  Snperbus  from  the 
qMtti  of  finessa  Fometia,  and  dedicated  by  M.  Horatius  (B.  C« 
€67),  was  the  glory  of  regal,  oonsuhar  and  imperial  Bome.  At 
first  "majestic  in  its  simple  gfandeur,  the  course  of  ages  and  the 
Tieloiies  of  three  hundred  years,  gradually  arrayed  it  in  all  that 
Sfdeodid  and  precious."  It  was  eight  hundred  feet  in  com- 
,  tailt  of  volcaoie  lock  (Pepemw),  surrounded  by  a  double 
m  trifde  coknmMle,  its  doovs  of  brass^  its  ceiling  and  tiles  otm« 
laid  with  goU,  its  whole  interiiNr  ewbdlished  by  £tnuian  artistSi 
•ad  iaits  oontre  a  statueof  Jupiter,  seated  upon  a  throne  of  gold* 
It  thas  became  the  saored  heart  of  the  empire,  fiimishing  assnr** 
anoe  that  the  empire  i^ionkl  stand  so  long  as  the  pontifT  aaid 
sitent  virgin  ascended  Ihith^  with  slow  and  solemn  tread.  Here 
kings,  consuls,  emperors  and  mighty  generals,  with  the  aagursi 
diew  their  auspices,  sought  the  divine  will,  expiated  crime, 
averted  threatened  calamities,  or  offered  thanksgivings  for  victo- 
ries, wilfei  saorttees  bleeding  upen  the  altam.  Hither  when  the 
Boman  looked,  his  heart  beat  with  a  stronger  confidence  in  his 
lesomcee  of  power,  with  loftier  patriotism^  and  with  a  holier 
devotioa  to  his  country's  gods.  But,  like  the  Hebrews'  temj^ 
thrice  was  this  house,  with  all  its  magnificence,  laid  in  ruins, 
thriee  rebniit  witii  greater  splendor.  Yet,  like  the  Hebrews' 
tenple,  whale  receiving  more  and  more  outward  splendor,  "  the 
Pivine  glory"  from  the  manifeetatioas  of  the  presidiiig  Deity 
was  eviden^y  departed,  and  mnens  and  prodigies  focboding  evilf 
h^aatfatddy  to  gather  around.  This  naturally  directs  our  atten* 
tien  to  another  temple. 

The  third  was  to  Jupiter  UUor.  For  Jupiter,  at  length  appar^ 
•ntly  wearied  with  the  vices  of  the  degenerate  Bomans,  side  at 
heojrt  with  sedng  the  best  Boman  blood  fiow  by  civil  wars,  by 
two  most  honrid  proscriptions,  by  the  muider  of  Porapey,  the 
death  of  Gate,  the  assassination  of  Caesar  in  the  senate*house, 
and,  finally,  enraged  that  Cicerd,  the  pfaaloeopher,  orator,  states* 
man,  the  dehverer  of  Bome  and  pride  of  the  empire,  should  ihU* 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  Jupiter  resolved  soon  to  leave  his  old 
•eat  and  in  another  place  to  enshrine  himself  as  the  **  avenger.** 

Now  tl^re  was  one  liforcus  Vipsanhn  Agrippa,  ike  son-in-ktt/ 
oi  Augustus  Caesar,  a  contenporary  and  6ieaid  of  Horace,  Viigil 
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ud  Ifceoenas,  a  maa  of  tiie  Ugheet  dvil  aad  tiriMuy  mk,  s 
Ugh^niiiided  and  paMlc-apinted  man,  who  had  dmta  fnovB  Ham, 
any  other  to  eo^Mllish  Botte  and  eoBVVK  it  ftott  a  <d^ 
to  a  dty  of  marbk,  inio  whose  heart  it  «a(l«pad  to  baikl  tfab  ha«0a 
ftr  Jupiter.  Boon,  under  his  art  and  fddll,  it  arose  in  matoUesa 
beauty  and  graodenr,  ncnrth^west  ttom'  ^e  CapiMioia,  in  tiia 
Campos  Jinrtitts,  where  the  Bcmiaa  yoath, 

"In  gnmmeis  exeroent  membra  Falaestris."— Ftiy. 

by  the  **  graee-giving  Palaestra,**  had  skiSed  their  bo^es  and 
hmgorated  their  minds  for  ages,  where  the  green  field  then 
encircled  it,  where  the  yelkyw  TR>er'  not  fhr  off  sweeps  around 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  broad  amphitheatre  of  hiDs  rises  on  the 
eth«r.  It  is  the  PAnmaoif  (ir«r  &udp),  the  «<  att-diThie,"  tire 
glory  and  boMt  of  Borne. 

"Muk  liow  the  4rMd  Bantbeon  Btends, 
Amid  the  toys  of  modem  hands, 
How  simply,  how  sererely  great  T 

It  was  dadieated  in  the  name  asd  bdialf  of  the  .Miatt  tanly  to 
Japitor  lAtor. 

"Pantheon  Jovi  Ultori  ab  Agrippa  fiftctnm.**— P/my. 

Still,  Jupiter  did  not  tX,  once  ntterty  d^ierl  his  (rid  teitt{de,  tha 
Capitotium.  For,  as  kte  as  Domitian,  tite  last  of  tiie  C^essrs, 
this  edi&ee  was  rebuilt  with  more  than  former  magnifieence. 
But,  if  we  are  allowed  to  judge  from  the  history  of  the  Romans 
daring  ^e  period  of  their  dectine,  may  we  not  condtadB  fSn^^a 
king  of  the  gods  dwelt  in  the  Pantheon  €u  the  amnger,  whSe  ha 
still  lingered  with  a  heartless  interest  about  his  fimner  seat? 
For  what  is  more  manifest,  in  the  eoimMfc  ^  the  gods,  than  that, 
while  Jup^r  dw^  propitious  in  ^e  Capiiolium,  ^e  Bomans 
were  destined,  during  kings,  consuls,  Caesar  and  Augustus,  to 
dse  to  the  highest  pitch  of  civil,  military  and  iitarary  renown? 
Bat,  when  the  Pantheon  was  dedicated,  their  sun  began  to  go 
down.  Their  decline  in  reMgion,  virtue,  and  ^e  arts,  was  ae» 
oelemtod.  Soon  ''Omnipotent  Father,'*  looking  ftntii  fW>m  Ma 
lottj  habitation,  and  seeing,  histead  of  Ihe  old  type  of  mannem, 
a  city  fhU  of  diseordt  hccary,  viee  and  crime,  opened  the  gatee 
aiul  let  in  hordes  of  baibarisas  from  the  north  to  complete  the 
min  he  had  inteiposad  to  prerent,  as  the  StiiitoB,  the  sti»j/  of  the 
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young  Roman  State,  while  foes,  pressing  on  every  side,  threat- 
ened its  annihilation.  As  Optimus  Maximus,  he  had  seen  it 
grow  in  virtue  and  power^  till  the  world  owned  its  sway.  At 
length,  as  Ultor,  having  retained  his  seat  sufficiently  long  to 
Ofoenge  himself  of  the  degenerate  Bomans,  as  well  as  of  their 
foes,  having  suffered  wave  after  wave  of  destruction  to  roll  over 
them>  and  feeling  now  that  his  mission  to  this  city  and  empire 
had  heen  accomplished,  that  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  people  no 
longer  his  own^  did  he  not)  in  accordance  with  the  Sibylline  ora* 
oles,  sell  out  ail  his  right,  title  and  interest  in  the  Pantheon,  his 
last  seat,  to  his  successor,  the  Pope  of  Rome  (A.  D.  607)? 
For  manifestly  the  scene  that  had  been  acting  in  this  matchless 
structure  changes.  "  Jupiter  exit,  Pope  enters."  Now  the  Pan* 
theon  becomes  the  *'  Rotunda,"  and,  with  its  lofly  pillars  and 
supernal  dome,  is  consecrated  to  "  Mary  and  all  the  holy  mar* 
tyts." 

(2)  The  respective  sites  and  arrangement  of  these  sanctuaries 
claim  a  passing  notice.  As  Moriah  was  the  holy  ground  at 
Jerusalem,  so  the  Capitolinb  was  tlie  "  Divine  mount"  at  Rome. 
The  former,  first  as  the  "  Jehovah -jireh^*  of  the  patriarch,  was 
doubtless  a  sacred  grove  with  an  altar  on  one  of  the  "  high  places." 
Next  as  the  "  threshing-floor  of  Oman,"  the  grove  had  been  re- 
moved and  the  naked  peak  exposed  to  the  wind*  After  it  was 
chosen  by  David,  the  peak,  quite  too  small,  was  levelled  down, 
walls  were  reared  from  the  base,  and  thus  enlarged  at  vast 
expense,  it  became  the  temple*ground. 

So  the  Capitoline,  first  as  the  "  Satumian  hill "  was  a  sacred 
wood)  resorted  to  for  sacrificial  rites,  when  Saturui  during  the 
golden  age,  held  sway  far  away  in  the  west,  "  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  by  the  deep-eddying  ocean."  Next  it  was  the  Tarpeian 
hill,  its  steep  precipice  and  name,  an  awful  warning  against 
treachery.  Its  rugged  top  was  full  of  altars,  chapels,  and  conse- 
crated  spots,  severally  dedicated  to  deities.  A  peak  was  levelled 
down,  the  sides  walled  up,  and  on  an  area  thus  formed,  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Rome  was  built  From  a  human  head  (caput) 
found  in  'the  excavations,  the  edifice  was  called  CapitoUum,  and 
the  hill,  CapitoUnus. 

Both  sites,  then,  were  marked  and  held  sacred  long  before 
they  were  graced  by  a  high  sanctuary.  While  the  one,  howeveri' 
had  been  the  place  of  idols,  and  the  centre  of  superstitious 
regard)  the  other  had  been  favored  with  the  most  extraordinary 
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manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence,  and,  as  its  name  implieSt 
was  indeed  "  chosen  of  God." 

The  Boman  temples,  though  magnificent  stractnres,  generally 
enclosed  one  apartment  with  altars  and  conveniences  for  sacri- 
fice, and  an  ima^e  of  the  presiding  deity,  either  in  the  centre 
with  a  paling,  or  in  some  recess  or  niche  in  the  wall.  Bat  the 
Hebrew  temple,  in  its  outer  courts  and  inner  apartments,  in  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  its  arrangements,  so  far  exceeded  the 
Boman,  as  to  furnish  no  small  evidence  of  itself,  that  it  was  plan* 
ned  by  a  Divine  Architect,  and  was  the  earthly  seat,  not  of  an 
idol,  but  of  the  God  of  heaven. 

**  Three  golemn  parts  together  twine, 
In  harmon/'s  mysterious  line, 
Yet  all  are  one." 

The  Trinity  in  the  unity  of  God,  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit ;  the 
triplex  heavens,  lower,  upper,  and  highest;  the  three-fold  division 
of  the  universe,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell ;  the  triple  nature  of  man, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  his  triple  destiny,  life,  death,  and  immor- 
tality, are  all  so  perfectly  s3rmbolized,  not  in  the  number  (mly, 
but  in  the  nature  and  uses  of  the  respective  apartments,  that  the 
Hebrew  could  not  but  feel  that  all  had  been  arranged  by  God. 
Then,  as  he  passed  through  the  courts,  first,  into  the  porch,  with 
its  high  ceiling  and  lofVy  pillars  qf  "firmness  and  strength;" 
secondly,  into  the  sanctuary,  where  the  lamp  of  God,  sparkling 
with  gold,  goes  not  out,  where  the  golden  table  is  set  with  show- 
bread,  where  the  altar,  overlaid  with  gold,  sends  up  gmteful 
incense ;  and  then  passes  into  the  most  holy  place,  where  the 
cloud  of  the  Divine  glory  dwells,  where  Cherubim  veil  their  faces 
over  the  mercy-seat,  he  could  not  but  feel  more  and  more  that 
this  is;  indeed,  none  other  than  God's  house,  that  this  is  the  true 
temple  on  earth,  foreshadowing  a  higher  not  made  with  hands. 

Such  temples,  in  such  sites,  standing  for  a  series  of  ages,  and 
acting  incessantly  with  a  sort  of  Divine  energy,  upon  the  religious 
sentiments,  patriotic  feelings  and  pubUc  taste  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Bomans,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  marked  outward 
expressions  of  national  character,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  efficient  of  those  causes  which  have  wrought  upon  the 
genius  of  their  literature,  to  elevate  and  enrich  it. 

In  treating  comparatively  the  external  elements,  we  have  seen 
the  lands  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  the  Bomans,  though  difieringi 
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rising  befbre  va  both  of  them  like  some  enchanted  ground  on 
which  nature  has  delighted  to  lavish  the  choicest  and  richest  of 
her  gifts.  We  have  seen  their  Capitols,  though  varied  in  char- 
acter, respectively  springing  up  in  the  choicest  spot  which  beau- 
tiful lands  could  furnish,  and  shining  forth  from  the  heights  of 
the  earth  with  a  light  and  splendor  that  both  awed  and  dazzled 
the  nations.  We  have  seen  their  high  sanctuaries,  though  one 
is  the  abode  of  God  and  the  other  of  an  idol,  both  lifting  their 
columns,  strong  walls  and  high  domes  from  the  most  sacred  spot 
within  their  Capitols,  and  sending  for  ages  their  mighty  pulsa- 
tions through  the  entire  body  politic,  inspiring  a  religious  vene- 
ration that  was  potent  to  restrain  and  mould  the  national  mind. 
Such  a  national  home,  political  head  and  sacred  heart  acting 
upon,  and  inwrought  into,  national  character,  language  and  litera- 
ture, whether  looked  at  separately  or  in  combination,  show  some- 
thing of  the  genius  of  that  learning  which  the  Hebrews  and 
Romans  have  furnished  the  world,  and  the  student  who  is  aspir- 
ing to  the  lofly  position  of  finished  and  independent  scholarship, 
must  drink  deeply  of  this  ancient  learning.  To  acquaint  hiihself 
properly  with  the  history,  character,  language  and  literature,  and 
with  the  home,  head  and  heart  of  the  Hebrews  and  Eomans,  so 
as  to  be  able  *'  to  draw  thence  for  himself  and  country  what  he 
should  imitate,  or  thence  learn  what  h6  should  avoid  as  base," 
he  must  resort  to  the  original  sources.     He  must 

*^  Quaff  the  pure  fountains  of  the  Hebrew  muse, 
Quaff  the  pure  fountains  of  the  Boman  muse." 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  only,  can  he  see  in  its  true  light  the 
exalted  genius  of  ancient  learning.  It  is  in  the  college  and 
through  it,  that  this  genius  is  made  to  shine  forth  in  its  brightest 
effulgence.  It  is  in  this  sacred  retreat  that  the  shafts,  in  the 
mine  of  knowledge  are  sunk  to  their  greatest  depth.  It  is  here, 
as  from  an  armory  furnished  with  weapons  of  burnished  steel, 
that  the  youth  are  girded  with  their  mightiest  strength,  to  battle 
valiantly  under  the  banner  of  truth.  The  college,  the  mental 
gymnasium,  next  to  the  church,  is  the  great  institution  of  mod- 
em times,  to  promote  the  march  of  a  true  civilization.  It  is  the 
grand  seat  and  focus  of  science  and  literature ;  the  revealer  of 
law,  of  the  law  of  matter,  the  law  of  mind,  and  the  law  of  God. 
It  furnishes  the  fullest  resources  which  the  world  has  at  its  com- 
mand for  developing  mind,  for  unfolding  truth,  for  the  right  inter- 
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pretation  of  the  ways  of  God  and  of  the  word  of  God.  Hither, 
then,  when  the  youth  comes,  with  his  sool  kindled  with  high  and 
holy  aspirations,  while  here  he  seeks  such  preparation  as  wiU 
best  fit  him  for  posts  of  honor  and  influence,  while  he  aims  in 
the  highest  and  best  sense  to  become  ''  the  man  for  the  times," 
not  for  this  time  only  but  for  all  times,  let  him  remember  that  "  a 
new  language  is  a  new  world,"  that  it  opens  new  forms  of  thought 
and  feeling ;  nay  more,  let  him  remember  that  he  who  has  mas- 
tered a  new  language  in  its  letter  and  spirit,  has,  in  the  very  act, 
had  as  if  a  new  soul  breathed  into  his  own  intellectual  nature,  to 
enhance  his  immortal  being. 


ARTICLE    VII. 

THE  CITATIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  IN  THE  NEW. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Tholnck,  by  Charles  A  Aiken,  Besident 
Licentiate,  Andorer. 

[This  translation  is  made  from  the  third  edition  of  the  author's 
treatise  on  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,"  which  is  usually 
found  as  an  appendix  to  ^is  Commentary  on  the  Hebrews.  The 
preceding  edition  of  the  appendix  was  translated  with  the  com* 
mentary,  and  published  in  the  "  Cabinet  Library,"  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  in  1842.  The  treatise  has  since  that  time 
'  been  entirely  remodelled  (1849),  and  is,  in  its  present  form,  in 
Germany,  the  standard  discussion  of  this  important  and  difficult 
subject.  The  fact  of  a  former  translation  seemed  to  render  desi* 
rable  a  new  translation,  rather  than  a  mere  abstract,  as  had  been 
intended.  Here  and  there  a  quotation  or  reference  has  been 
thrown  into  a  foot-note ;  and  one  omission  will  be  found  noticed 
in  its  place.  The  high  reputation  of  the  author  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  will  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  the  attempt 
to  lay  this  discussion  before  the  readers  of  the  BibUotheca  Sacra. 
-Tr.] 
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♦  1.  Historical  Introduction, 

The  way  in  which  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
especially  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  use  the 
expressions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  proofs,  is  to  us  somewhat 
stnking  at  the  stage  of  development  which  exegesis  has  now 
reached,  inasmuch  as  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  thus 
employed,  have  frequently  a  sense  which  seems  to  make  them 
inappropriate  to  the  argument,  and,  indeed,  for  citation  at  all  in 
the  connection.  The  Arminian  theologians  had,  in  their  time, 
in  support  of  the  historical  interpretation  which  they  advocated, 
called  especial  attention  to  the  fact,  that  among  Jewish  authors 
a  like  arbitrariness  in  the  apphcation  of  the  Old  Testament  pre- 
vails ;  that  they  also  explained  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  adduced  them  as  proofs,  or  at  least  as  parallels,  altogether 
without  regard  to  the  original  context  ,  "  So  much  every  one 
perceives,"  says  the  Fragmentist,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
(on  the  Design  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  p.  176),  '*that  unless 
one  is  ready  to  assume  beforehand,  on  the  ground  of  his  faith  in 
the  New  Testament,  this  principle,  —  this  passage  speaks  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  —  no  single  one  of  these  quotations  proves 
anything,  but  that  they  all  in  their  natural  sense  speak  of  quite 
other  persons,  times  and  events."  Whether  now,  under  the 
influence  of  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  the  age,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  passages  in  question,  was  expounded  by  the  apos- 
tles, by  Christ  himself,  generally  in  inconsistency  with  the  con- 
nection, is  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  following  examination. 
True,  special  investigations  are  never  undertaken  without  cer- 
tain dogmatic  presuppositions,  more  or  less  fixed ;  on  the  othet 
hand,  the  results  of  the  inquiry  exert  a  reflex  modifying  influence 
upon  former  convictions,  as  here  upon  the  Christology,  and  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  and  inspiration. 

As  long  as  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  from  error,  stood  fast  as  a  premise  unquestioned  by 
interpreters,  on  account  of  the  assumption  of  an  inspiratio  Ute^ 
raHs,  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Old  Testament 
given  in  the  New,  must  be  the  standard  for  Christian  expo* 
sition.  This  was  then  the  problem :  to  discover,  in  any  possible 
way  in  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  specific  Chris- 
tian sei&e  which  had  apparently  been  found  in  them  by  the 
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writers  of  the  New  Testament  Two  methods  were  here  pur- 
sued. Without  regard  to  the  comiection,  one  portion  of  the  ear- 
lier interpreters  seek  to  establish  the  specifically  Christian  sense 
as  that  historically  given  in  the  Old  Testament;  the  other,  be- 
lieving that  these  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  must  be  under- 
stood in  the  firsl  place  from  their  connection,  assume  a  double 
sense,  a  vnorow.  Some  follow  now  the  one,  now  the  other  mode 
of  explanation ;  so  in  the  early  church,  the  expositors  Chrysostom 
and  Theodoret,  who  occupy  middle  ground  between  the  Alexan*- 
drian  and  the  elder  Antiochene  schools.  Yet  Chrysostom  ex- 
pressly lays  down  this  canon,  that  the  connection  is  sometimes 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  historical  reference  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, that  the  discourse  refers  partly  to  circumstances  of  the 
time,  partly  to  the  future.*  With  equal  measures  of  orthodoxy 
the  one  class  of  commentators,  nevertheless,  at  times,  comes 
into  sharp  conflict  with  the  other.  While  Calov,  alluding  to  the 
citation  in  Heb.  ii.,  says  on  Isa.  8: 17, 18 :  sunt  verba  ipsius  Dom- 
ini, habemus  enim  interpretationem  indubitatam,  and  remarks 
on  the  citation  in  Heb.  1:5:  non  sensum  geminum  habet,  sed  ut 
omnia  scripturae  loca  unicum  tantum,  quia  spiritus  sanctus  non 
Apollinis  more  locutus  ambigue  sensum  diversum  iisdem  verbis 
occultavit;  and,  accordingly,  on  account  of  Matt  2:  15,  18,  finds 
in  Hos.  11: 1,  Jer.  31: 15,  a  prophecy  of  those  events  of  the  New 
Testament;  the  no  less  orthodox  Chemnitz  declares,  on  Matt 
2:  15:  coacta  et  contorta  est  eorum  expUcatio,  qui  contendunt 
Oseam  in  Matt  2: 15,  de  solo  puero  Jesu  vaticinari ;  and  Schott- 
gen  on  the  same  passage :  nemo  negat  haec  verba  proprie  de 
populo  IsraeUtico  intelligi  debere.  Among  the  early  writers  there 
belonged  to  the  first  class  Augustine,*  Jerome,  Cyril  Alex.,  Lu- 
ther,'most  of  the  Luthemn  interpreters,  so  Tamdv,  Seb.  Schmidt, 

1  He  says  on  Psalm  cix. :  IIi(fl  Hvot  6  ipak/ids  ti'fftjfnu}  ivta  ir^ii  TOv*IovSa 
— rd  Si  Xotnd  yrt^l  hi(fwr'  ftdt  yd(f  ovrot  nifoififuiae  udhv  T^hrot  iattv.-^ 
—  xaX  yd^  xed  xovro  n^<p7^tiag  uSoSi  /Lura^v  Buutoimty  maX  iaroQiav  rivd  i/»- 
fidXkitVf  jctfi  fierd  rd  ravra  SuitX^iv  ndXiy  inl  td  iT(fuTt(fa  iiravUvM. 

*  Clausen,  Aug.  scripturae  sacrac  iutcrpres,  p.  159. 

*  Yet  Luther  follows  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  no  fixed  rules  of  hermencit- 
tics.  In  the  Psalms  he  applies  Uie  words  everywhere  to  Christ,  so  that  he,  e.  g., 
in  Ps.  102:  27,  which  is  applied  to  Christ  in  Ucb.  1: 10,  refers  "but  thou  art  the 
same,"  to  tlie  fact,  that  God  incarnato  is  no  other  than  God  in  eternity.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  docs  not  allow  him.self  to  1)C  in  the  least  bound  by  the  application 
of  Isa.  8:  14  by  the  apostles  to  the  Messiah,  1  Pet.  2:  8.  Rom.  9:  33,  but  in  the 
interpretation  of  Isa.  viii.  treats  the  expression  as  a  "  locus  communis,"  thus :  so 
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Calov,  A.  H.  Francke,  in  his  exposition  of  the  Psalms,  and  others ; 
and,  among  the  Heformed  theologians,  prominently  Surenhus, 
who  has  appUed  this  mode  of  exposition  to  all  the  citations  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  ^i^Xf>g  HtttaXkaytjg.  Even  down  to  the 
time  of  Andreas  Cramer  (1757)  on  account  of  the  citation  in 
Heb.  1:  10,  the  Messiah  is  regarded  as  the  subject  of  Psalm  cii., 
and,  in  yet  more  recent  times,  on  account  of  the  quotations  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Psalms  in  which  the  singer  speaks  in  the 
first  person  are  regarded  by  many  as  Psalms  in  which  the  Mes- 
siah is  introduced  as  speaking;  so  Dereser,' Kaiser,  Klaus,  Heng- 
stenberg,  in  the  Christology.  Yet  more  widdy  extended  in  the 
early  church  was  the  assumption  of  a  double  sense ;  its  advocates 
were  Origen,  Eusebius  Csbs.,  Basil,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  and  of 
Nazianzen,  Ephraim  in  the  Mesopotamian  school  of  interpreters ; 
in  the  Latin  church,  Hilary  and  Ambrose,  and,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  to  some  extent,  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret. 
Psalm  Ixix.,  e.  g.,  according  to  Theodoret,  treats,  in  its  proper 
sense,  of  the  miseries  of  the  Jews  in  exile,  typically,  of  the  Re- 
deemer; Psalm  viii.,  according  to  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
primarily  of  man  in  general,  Kvqmtiqw  of  the  first  bom  of  the 
human  race,  of  Christ.  The  majority  of  Cathc^c  interpreters, 
also,  belong  to  this  class.  The  most  of  the  Reformed  commenta- 
tors, Zuingli,  Pellicanus,  Calvin,  Bucer,^  Cocceius,  also,  attached 
themselves  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  historical  interpretation. 
Melanchthon,  also,  on  Ps.  22: 4,  follows  this  method  of  interpreta- 
tion. By  Bengel  this  principle  of  hermeneutics  is  thus  expressed 
(Gnomon  on  Matt  1:  22):  saepe  in  N.  T.  allegantur  vaticinia, 
quorum  contextum  prophetarum  tempore  non  dubium  est,  quin 
auditores  ex  intendone  divina  interpretari  debuerint  de  rebus  jam 
i  —  ■ 

soon  as  one  turns  aside  from  the  faith,  we  stumble  at  all  the  miracles  and  words 
of  God,  and  adds :  the  apostles  have  in  1  Pet  ii.  Rom.  ix.,  applied  this  general 
expression  to  a  particular  thing.  He  also  explains  Isa.  8: 17, 18,  not  according 
to  Heb.  ii.  of  Christ,  but  of  the  prophet  ( Walch,  YI.  p.  121  seq.).  The  same  free 
manner,  regardless  of  consistency,  he  uses  with  regard  to  the  language  of  the 
apostles,  when  he  says  on  Matt.  xxIt.:  Matthew  and  MariL  confuse  the  two  (the 
end  of  the  world  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  do  not  obsenre  the  order 
which  Luke  has  preserred  (Walch,  XL  2490). 

^  Zuingli  on  Matt.  2: 18,  says :  evangolista  detorquet  haec  verba  ad  Christum, 
omnia  cnim  quae  in  Vetere  Testamento  etiam  vere  sunt  gesta,  in  ffgura  tamen 
contigerunt  et  figurae  fuemnt,  in  Christo  omnia  consnmmantur  et  vere  implen- 
tor.  Bucer,  after  much  hesitation  on  the  question,  whether  the  historical  sense 
is  in  all  the  Psalms  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary,  decides  at  length  in  the  afflr^ 
native,  with  the  words :  veritati  enim  nlldl  offidt,  et  &cit  omnia  dariwra. 
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turn  praesentibus.  Eadem  vero  intentio  divina  iongius  prospi-^ 
dens,  sicformavit  oratianenit  lU  magis  proprie  deinceps  ea  conveni- 
ret  in  tempora  Messiae  et  hanc  intentionem  divinam  apostbli  nos 
docent  Bengel»  accordingly,  explains  the  citations,  Matt  2:  15. 
18,  with  the  remark,  which  may,  however,  be  understood  also  in 
a  freer  and  modern  sense  :^  unius  dicti  sensui  minor  et  maior 
non  unius  temporis  eventus  respondere  potest,  donee  vuticinium 
exhauritur.  Among  living  commentators  Stier  is  the  only  one 
who  maintains  the  doctrine  that  two  or  even  more  senses  were 
intended  by  the  Holy  Spirit  as  author  of  the  Scriptures. 

Especially  in  Calvin  do  we  see  the  conviction  pressing  upward^ 
that  in  many  instances,  like  Matt  2:  18.  Eom.  10:  6  seq.  Eph. 
4:  9.  Heb.  2:  6 — 9.  4:  4,  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
not  to  be  at  all  regarded  as  prophecies,  but  are  used  by  the  New 
Testament  author  merely  as  the  substratum  far  his  own  ideas.^  In 
this  way  an  expedient  would  be  suggested  for  the  explanation 
of  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  their  connection, 
without  accusing  the  author  of  the  New  Testament  of  a  noQ^Q- 
fnjpein.  The  earliest  fathers  of  the  Antiochene  school,  Diodorus 
of  Tarsus  and  Theodore  of  Mopsueste,  are,  as  it  appears,  still 
more  committed  to  this  principle.  As  they  attached  special  im- 
portance to  the  dxoXov^icCy  i.  e.  the  sense  gathered  from  the  con- 
nection, they  find  in  the  Old  Testament  but  few  prophecies  that 
relate  properly  to  Christ, — Diodorus  only  three  or  four  Messianic 
Psalms.  Kosmas  Indicopleustes,  who  follows  Diodorus,  declares 
it  not  allowable  to  refer,  in  the  Psalms,  aphoristically,  part  to 
Christ,  part  to  other  persons,  it  being  an  unworthy  assumption, 
that,  in  the  same  Psalm,  here  the  experiences  of  the  Lord,  there 
those  of  his  servants,  are  depicted.  Therefore,  where  others 
find  the  Messiah  to  be  the  exclusive  or  the  coordinate  subject, 

1  Nitzsch,  System  of  Chrisdan  Doctrine,  5th  ed.  p.  88 :  the  more  there  is  that^ 
it  typical  contained  in  a  prophecy,  so  mach  the  more  does  it  await  a  varioas  and 
gradual,  a  very  near  and  a  very  remote  fulfilment,  e.  g.  the  prophecies  of  Eaekiel 
and  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah. 

^  He  remariu  on  Ueb.  2: 6 :  respondeo,  non  Aiisse,^ropoBitum  apostolo  genui- 
nam  verborum  ezpositionem  referie.  Nihil  enim  ^t  incommodi  si  allnsiones 
in  verbis  quaerat  ad  ornandam  praesentem  causam.  Quemadmodnm  Paulas 
cum  Bom.  10: 6.  testimonium  citat  ex  Mose :  quis  asccndit  in  coelum,  etc.  statim 
non  interpretationem  sed  exomationem  attexit  de  coelo  et  inferis,  etc  While 
he  attempts  in  Matt.  2: 15,  to  point  out  more  accurately  the  typical  element,  on 
verse  18  he  remarks  only :  non  intelligit  Matth.,  illic  praedictum  fuisse,  quid  lao- 
tarns  Cifet  Herodes,  ted  Christi  adventa  rmovatom  esse  lactam  illom. 
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these  interpreters  abide  by  the  reference  to  David,  Solomon  or 
Zembbabel,  and  are  consequently  accused,  even  by  Chr3r8ostom 
and  Theodoret,  Of  Judaizing.  The  citation  of  other  passages  by 
the  apostles  is  regarded  as  mere  accommodation,  ex  simih}  In 
all  probability  the  justification  of  such  applications  and  parallels 
was  based  on  a  reference  to  the  complete  organic  parallelism 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New ; '  such  as  Theodore  of 
Mopsueste  refers  to  in  the  preface  to  his  exposition  of  Jonah 
(Theodori  Mopsv.  quae  supersunt  ed.  Wegnem,  T.  L  p.  277 
seq.). 

This  mode  of  treating  citations  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  its  application  by  the  Arminians;  see  Grotius  on  Matt. 
1:  22,  Episcopius  on  Matt  2:  15,  and  especially  Wetstein  on 
Matt  1:  22.  According  to  the  manner  of  Jewish  authors,  lira 
fthjQ<o&if  they  say,  introduces  a  significant  simile.'  The  same 
conclusion  is  reached  in  the  full,  though  irresolute,  discussion  of 
the  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  in  Eckermann's 
Theologische  Beitrage ;  see  particularly  IL  213.  The  period  of 
illumination  bad  meanwhile,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  irrationahty 
said  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  with  the  authority  still  ascribed 
to  them,  brought  into  vogue  the  theory  of  {zccommodation,  which 
was  employed  especially  to  excuse  the  appUcation  made  of  these 
citations.  "  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,"  says  Semler  (in  "  The 
last  Confession  of  Faith  concerning  the  Christian  and  natural 
religion,"  p.  246),  "that  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
adduced  in  the  New,  that  they  might  attach  a  wider  significauce 
to  their  former  narrower  interpretations."  On  1  Cor.  10:  4,  he 
remarks,  after  adducing  some  Jewish  legends ;  haeo  talia,  inge- 
nio  Judaico  propria,  a  Chnstiaua  vero  mente  plane  aliena,  non 

1  "Oaa  di  higctf  says  Kosmas  (Montfaucon  coUectio  nova  Patram  U.  227), 
iiila^ov  oi  ttTt^axoXot  1%  rairy  ^paXfAvv^  ovx  we  Big  avtdv  $tv^iwt  UfftifUva  i^ila^ 
fiov,  dXX  <Jff  d^ftS^ovra  tfi  vnod'laif  otov  StsfUQiaavro  rd  IfAdrtd 

fiov  (Ps.  22:  9) o!ov  tnoitjat  noX  6  ftaxd^ioe  JlavXag^  rijy  X(^iv  Motvaiate 

fUTttfiahiy  eig  tijv  tSiaty  vn69wiv  (Rom.  10:  6) — fitnup^daag  t^v  x^aiv  tk 
d^fiddtmf  tig  rijv  HUtv  vTc6dtoiV*  Tlieodore  of  Mopsaeste  judges  in  the  same 
way  of  the  passage  from  the  Psalms  in  Heb.  10: 5,  which  refers,  he  says,  properly 
to  the  Jews  in  captivity :  furaJiXdia/g  ow  avrtjiy  vg  ix  nffoanhrov  rov  X^toroi 
TavTij  ifftjah^  %.r:L  (Fritzsche,  Theod.  Mopsv.  in  N.  T.  comm.  1847,  p.  169). 

^  Hammond  on  Matt  2:  23 :  respondeo,  aliqnando  prophetias  dici  impleri, 
etsi  stricte  ac  proprie  et  primario  prophetiae  sensn  non  implentnr,  sed  latiori,  cnm 
aliqoid  accidit  coi  accommodari  possnnt  vel  quod  earum  menufriam  in  mentes 
hominum  revocant. 
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mimmur  Paolum  isto  tempore  non  refatare,  quia  iOis  tOendum 
erataat  af^Q(ano9.  'Hie  paredlelism  with  the  Jewish  priest' 
hood  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  nothing  but  an  adaptation 
to  Jewish  readers,  to  wean  them  more  entirely  from  their  old 
notions  (Freiere  theol.  Lehrart,  pp.  111.  447).  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  held  with  reference  to  the  argumentation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  by  Griesbach,  Emesti,  and,  to  a  great  degree, 
by  Stuart  After  the  authority  of  Scripture  had  been  given  up, 
<' illuminated"  theology,  which  now  appeared  as  Rationalism, 
began  to  speak  of  accommodation  to  Jewish  prejudices;  the 
theological  partialities  of  that  period  were  ascribed  to  the  apostles 
themselves.  On  the  way  to  this  result  we  find  Clericus,  when 
he  says  of  the  citations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews :  solebant 
Judaei  pleraque  magnificentiora  promissa  in  V.  T.  de  Christo 
interpretari  sensumque  mysticum  in  iis  quaerere.  Credibile 
autem  est,  loca,  quae  huius  Ep.  scriptor  de  Christo  expUcat,  dum 
sensum  eis  mysticum  adsignat,  sic  vulgo  etiam  a  Judaeis  intd- 
lecta  esse,  certe  partim.  That  the  apostles,  in  the  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament  cited  by  them,  found  genuine  oracles  relating 
to  Christian  events,  and  this  because  they  were  led  astray  by 
the  perverted  modes  of  exposition  prevailing  among  the  Jews, 
is  maintained  in  the  article  in  Eichhom*s  Bibliothek  on  "  Accom- 
modations in  the  New  Testament"  (V.  420  seq.).  This  view  is 
carried  out  by  Ddpke  in  his  "  New  Testament  Hermeneutics, 
Part  L  1829."  In  exegesis,  it  was  applied  especially  by  BUckert, 
Roth  Ep.  ad  Hebraeos,  Bohme  in  his  comm.  in  Ep.  ad  Hebraeos, 
Meyer,  Fritzsche  (first  with  reference  to  Matt  1:  22) ;  by  these 
last  two  with  manifest  prejudices  against  the  New  Testament 
authors. 

A  certain  relationship  between  the  apostolical  and  the  Jewish 
hermeneutics  could  no  longer  be  denied.  The  decided  majority 
of  commentators  within  the  last  twenty  years,  adhering  to  a  more 
conciliatory  orthodoxy,  have  gone  back  to  the  method  of  the  elder 
Antiochene  school.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  conceded,  that  the 
Old  Testament  expressions  quoted  have  in  their  connection  a 
different  historical  relation;  on  the  other  it  is  contended,  that 
the  cheurge  of  a  groundless  arbitrariness  can  be  raised  against  the 
applications  made  in  the  New  Testament  Reference  is  made 
to  the  organic  parallelism  existing  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament  economies,  by  virtue  of  which  a  certain 
degree  of  truth  attaches  to  these  several  quotations  of  Old  Tes-» 
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lament  passages.  From  a  more  rational  point  of  view  this  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  the  arguments  drawn  frcnn  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  De  Wette  "  on  the  symbolical 
tjrpical  style  of  teaching  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,*'  in  No.  3 
of  the  Theol  Journal  of  Schleiermacher,  De  Wette  and  LUcke. 
Bleek  follows  him  in  the  article  "  on  the  dogmatic  use  of  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New  Testament,"  Stud,  and 
Krit,  1835,  No.  2 ;  compare  his  Commentary  on  Hebrews,  IL 
108  seq.  Billroth,  also,  in  commentary  on  1  Ck)r.  1:  19,  insists 
on  this  organic  mode  of  conceiving  of  the  relation  of  the  two 
Testaments  in  judging  of  separate  citations.  The  same  view, 
only  that  it  rests  on  a  more  positive  dogmatic  basis,  in  Bengel's 
style,  is  developed  by  Olshausen  "  on  the  deeper  import  of  Scrip- 
ture," 1829,  and  is  applied  in  his  exegetical  writings.  Beck 
agrees  essentially  with  Olshausen,  in  his  "  attempt  at  a  pneu- 
matic exegetical  development  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Bomans, 
with  a  supplement  on  the  pneumatic  exposition  of  Scripture" 
(1833,  of  his  Lehrwissenschaft,  U.  360  seq.).  With  the  same  fun- 
damental principle,  yet  with  results  which  differ  but  little  from  the 
rationalistic  view  of  prophecy,  Hofmann  unfolds  the  organic 
connection  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and 
discusses  the  nature  of  prophecy,  in  his  work  '*  Prophecy  and 
Fulfiknent"  (1. 1841,  II.  1844) ;  cf  the  criticism  of  this  singularly 
confused  work  in  Delitzsch's  "Biblical  prophetical  Theology" 
( 1845),  p.  1 72  seq.  Inasmuch  as  Hofmann  insists  that  prophecy 
never  resLches  out  beyond  the  then  present  field  of  view,  and 
that  it  is  only  within  this  that  the  Christian  idea  is  obscurely 
presaged,  there  remains  only  typical  prophecy  possible.  By  this 
so-called  orgamc  mode  of  exposition,  that  which  lay  at  the  basis 
of  the  old  assumption  of  a  double  sense,  a  inofoutf  is  brought 
out  more  clearly.  It  likewise  gives  its  due  weight  to  the  histori- 
cal connection  of  the  Old  Testament  text,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
vindicates  the  New  Testament  citation  from  the  charge  of  mere 
subjective,  wanton  arbitrariness.  This  latter  advantage  is  so  far 
from  being  impaired  by  the  admission  that  this  mode  of  citation 
is  characteristic  of  Jewish  development  in  the  apostolic  age,  that 
a  justification  must  rather  be  accorded  to  this  parallelizing  Jewish 
exegesis,  to  a  certain  degree,  which,  it  is  true,  is  often  exceeded.^ 

^  Many  of  the  earlier  expositors  who  defended  the  dooUe  sense,  made,  at  the 
same  time,  the  admission,  ^at  the  Apostles'  mode  of  citation  was  that  then  pre« 
Valent  among  the  Jews.  —  See  Schottgen  on  Matt  li  16. 
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The  orthodox  theology  of  the  chturdi  has  been  gradually  coming 
round  to  this  view.  The  change  in  Hengstenberg's  opinions  was 
first  expressed  in  an  article  in  the  Ev.  Kirchenzeitung,  1833, 
Nos.  23, 24,  where  the  principle  is  laid  down,  that  the  idea  which 
forms  the  basis  of  a  prophecy  is  to  be  distinguished  from  its 
realization  in  time.  This  canon  is  satisfactorily  applied  in  VoL 
UL  of  the  Christology.  The  prophet  EliaS)  announced  in  MaL 
3:  1.  23,  is  not  directly  John  the  Baptist;  it  is  the  personification 
of  the  preaching  of  repentance,  which  must  precede  salvatMHi 
(Christol.  Ill  441).  Hag.  2:  6  does  not  refer  directly  to  the 
period  of  the  New  Testament,  but  conveys  the  idea,  in  accord* 
ance  with  which  Hengstenberg  explains  Heb.  12:  26,  that  the 
heathen  are  to  be  brought  to  repentance  by  a  desolating  judg* 
ment  of  God  on  the  heathen  world  (as  above,  p.  337).  The 
explanation  according  to  which  Joel  3:  1,  2,  as  quoted  in  Acts  2: 
16,  receives  its  sole  fulfilment  in  that  event,  is  pronounced  (p. 
190)  "gross,  wooden,  leathery;"  the  fulfilment  reaches  rather 
as  fiur  as  the  subject  itself,  the  ensuring  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
According  to  Hengstenberg's  more  recent  interpretation  of  the 
Bndms,  the  application  of  the  Psalms  to  the  Messiah  by  the 
New  Testament,  in  those  passages  in  which  the  singer  speaks 
in  the  first  person,  rests  on  this  principle,  that  these  passages  are 
fulfilled  in  the  Messiah,  inasmuch  as  they  describe  the  righteous 
man  according  to  his  idea.  Otto  von  Gerlach,  also,  in  his  popu- 
lar commentary,  in  connection  with  Matt  2: 16,  gives  the  follow* 
ing  abstract  statement  of  the  idea  of  prophecy :  The  word  /u^f/ 
in  this  and  similar  passages  does  not  convey  the  notion  that  the 
words  introduced  fh>m  the  prophets  contain  a  prophecy  which 
finds  its  fulfilment  only  in  the  single  events  before  us.  Every 
word  of  God  contains  rather  an  idea  which  is  realized  whenever 
that  which  it  expresses  becomes  in  greater  or  less  degree  actual 
(see  Bengel,  as  above).  So  even  in  this  work  of  a  Jewish  mis* 
sionary,  "Exposition  of  the  New  Testament,  by  C.  Teichler" 
(Berlin,  1847).  We  may  then  regard  this  organic  biblical  mode 
of  treating  the  citations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New 
Testament  as  solely  prevalent  among  biblical  and  ecclesiastical 
theologians» 
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{  21.  The  CiMime  rftke  Old  Te$UmetU  m  Jewieh  mOhors. 

ITte  mode  of  usin;  the  Old  Testament,  prerailing  among  Jew* 
i«h  anthoFB,  is  eertatnly  in  the  highest  degree  arbitrary.  Author- 
ities at  our  command  have  not  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  exhibit 
SaaaAy  its  characteristics.  D5pke's  work,  "  Hermeneutics  of  the 
Mew  Testament  aothors,"  1829  (properly  rabbinical  hermenen- 
ties;mth  which  he  discusses  that  of  the  New  Testament),  is' 
merely  an  nncritieai  compilation  of  passages,  and  needs  very 
much  to  be  sifted.  The  most  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject, 
but  unfortunately  very  diffuse  and  uncritical,  especiaHy  in  Phrt 
St  is  fbund  in  Hirschfeld's  **  Spirit  of  the  Talmudic  interpretation 
^the  Bible"  (Fart  1.  Exposition  of  the  Halacha,  1840;  Fart  2. 
Exposition  of  the  Haggada,  1847 ).  Geiger's  treatise,  "*  The  rela- 
tion of  the  natural  sense  ^  Scripture  to  the  Talmudic  application 
of  Scripture,"  in  the  Scientific  Journal  for  Jewish  theology, 
Vols,  v.,  VI,  gives  more  critical  results.  Of  an  eadier  date, 
Haliehoth  Olam,  by  R  Levita,  edited  by  Bashuysen,  1714,  is  to 
be  eonsuHed  fot  details;  and  Wahner's  Antiquitates  Sacrae, 
1748,  gives  a  very  accurate  surrey  of  the  subject 

The  Babbis  were  not  contient  merely  with  quoting  passages 
severed  fVom  their  connectiou.  In  <»der  to  press  from  the  Scrip* 
tares  new  sense  and  new  allurions,  ingenuity  resorted  to  many 
artifices,  transposition  of  letters,  interpretation  according  to  their 
numerictd  value,  and  even  exchange  with  similar  letters  and 
words,  etc  Innheir  hyperboUcal  way,  some  maintain  that  every 
verse  can  be  explained  in  49,  60,  or  even  600,000  ways  (Eisen- 
menger's  Judaism  tmveiled*  L  454  seq.).  A  learned  Jew  from 
the  interior  of  Russia  was  once,  in  the  authoi's  presence,  pressed 
with  the  assertion,  that  Moses  was  also  a  sinner,  a  murderer,  in 
allusion  to  Ex.  il  "What  did  he  kill?"  was  the  surprising 
retort  **  A  man  ?  Is  it  not  written :  and  he  looked  about  him, 
and  behold,  there  Was  no  man?**  A  great  part  of  the  arguments 
flrom  Scripture  collected  in  Eisenmeuger^s  work,  I.  Ch.  9,  are  no 
better  than  this.  This  art  of  the  expositor,  to  twist  and  press  the 
single,  words  of  the  text  in  all  directions,  is  praised  witlMie  epi« 
thet  p*3|^lQ  {subtiHe),  as  a  peculiar  art  of  the  commentator. 
Examples  of  this  kind  are  given  in  great  number,  yet  without 
discrimination,  in  the  compilations,  much  used  by  our  commen* 
tators,  of  Lightfoot,  Schottgen,  Eisenmenger  and  Wetstein; 
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passages  from  Targums  of  the  second  century,  and  from  Prague 
Rabbis  of  the  seventeenth,  interpretations  of  law,  and  allegoric 
cal  witticisms,  by  Rabbis  from  Arabic  schools  of  philosophy, 
and  utterly  uncultivated  Polish  and  Galidan  Rabbis,  are  thrown 
together  in  motley  confusion.  It  will  be  seen,  at  once,  that  a 
comparison  of  New  Testament  usage  with  the  illustrations  pre* 
served  in  these  collections,  must  be  made  with  more  careful  dis- 
crimination than  has  been  common.  See  my  dissertation  "  de 
ortu  Cabbalae,"  1837.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  interpretation, 
and  still  noiore  with  respect  to  spirit  and  taste,  distinction  must 
be  made  according  to  the  times  of  the  expositors,  and  the  sphere 
and  spedes  of  the  exposition. 

In  respect  to  this  latter,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  at  the  outset,  that 
not  precisely  the  same  style  of  interpretation  is  appropriate  to 
the  juristic  legal  exposition  and  the  dogmatic  and  practical,  in 
the  Halacha  and  Haggada.  By  Halacha  is  to  be  understood  the 
authorized  legal  decision ;  by  Haggada,  the  moral  practical  appli- 
cations, the  historical  confirmations  and  illustrations.^  Received 
customs,  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  time,  must 
be  proved  accordant  with  the  Scriptures ;  this  was  the  aim  <rf* 
the  Halacha.  It  had,  e.  g.,  become  customary  to  read  the  pas* 
sage,  Deut  6: 4—9,  together  with  11:  13 — 21  and  Num.  15: 37 — 
41,  twice  a  day;  in  the  Scriptures  this  is  not  required.  The 
attempt  was  made,  however,  to  justify  it  from  Scripture;  it  is 
said  in  the  Mischna  of  Berachoth,  "  the  Schammaites  teach :  in 
the  evening  the  passage  shall  be  read  in  a  lying  posture,  in  the 
morning,  standing,  for  it  is  written,  Deut  6:  7,  'when  thou  liest 
down  and  when  thou  risest  up.' "  HiUel  draws  an  inference 
from  this  passage  only  in  respect  to  the  time,  holding  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  concerning  the  posture.  Sometimes  practice  was 
directly  in  conflict  with  the  Scriptures.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is 
said :  **  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  in  your  dwellings  on  the  Sabbath.'' 
This,  however,  was  done ;  the  greater,  therefore,  was  the  need 
of  reconciliation.  There  were,  then,  discussions  among  the 
teachers  of  the  law,  and  according  to  the  weight  of  authority  or 
the  number  of  voices  a  decision  was  made ;  this  was  the  Halachan^ 
*'  The  precepts  attached  to  Scripture  and  conceived  in  its  spirit 
originally  formed  the  Halacha"  (Frankel's  Vorstudien  zur  LXX, 

1  nsVn  from  ^\n  ,  according  to  the  lexicon,  Baal  Amch,  "  a  prescription 
according  to  which  the  Israelites  walk.*'  n'^ftri  from  ^4:  , "  the  narration,  expla* 
nation." 
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1841/ p.  180).  According  to  Geigefn  investigations  (as  above, 
p.  67,  cf.  244)  in  regard  to  ts^B,  in  the  Mischna  the  distinction 
is  not  yet  made  between  d^»  (simple  sense),  ^oy^  (secondary 
sense) ;  ^  ^'y^ ,  in  the  Mischna,  means  only  "  explain."  The  expo* 
sition  of  the  Mischna  aims,  then,  merely  at  giving  the  literal 
sense,  and  even  the  Gemara  repeatedly  lays  down  the  proposi* 
tion  imxit  ^y^  M^eS**  ^R^  V^  >  Scripture  does  not  pass  beyond 
the  literal  sense  (Jebamoth,  f.  24,  1.  Schabbath,  f.  63, 1).  Only 
by  way  of  exception,  when  the  practice  fixed  by  tradition  found 
no  warrant  in  the  natural  sense  of  the  words,  does  this  interpret 
tati(Mi  resort  to  such  artifice  and  violence  as  we  have  alluded  to. 
Here,  also,  in  such  a  case  it  is  allowed  that  letters  be  transposed, 
that  the  text  be  read  with  other  vowels,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  wcNrds  be  altered.  Certain  limits  are,  however,  set  to 
these  caprices.  Exchange  of  letters  is  permitted  only  at  the 
beginning  or  end  of  words,  not  in  the  middle ;  further,  the  words 
to  be  exchanged  must  stand  not  too  far  apart  Again,  a  definite 
distinction  is  made  between  proofs  from  Scripture,  n**Mn ,  and 
mere  supports,  fiinOTaSM  (Wfthner's  Antiqu.  Hebr.  346.  372,  Gei- 
ger,  as  above,  p.  72);  some  teadiers  reject  the  latter  class, 
others,  certain  modes  of  indirect  proof  from  Scripture  (Geiger, 
p.  72,  note).  Even  in  the  Gemara,  objection  is  still  made  to  too 
violent  treatment  of  Scripture;  thus  Rabba  once,  in  opposing  a 
Rabbi  who  went  too  far  in  the  transposition  of  words,  said  in 
reproof:  "  A  sharp  knife  does  certainly  cut  up  the  verses"  (Baba 
Bathra,f  111,  2). 

Far  above  all  other  books  of  the  Bible,  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Hebrew,  stood  the  Thora;  the  others  might  be  sold  to  procure 
a  Thorn  with  the  money ;  the  Pentateuch  might  be  laid  upon 
the  other  books;  the  reverse  could  not  be.  The  exposition  of 
the  law  must,  therefore,  be  more  exact  with  the  words ;  even 
Philo  will  not  sacrifice  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  the  law. 
It  is  then  conceivable  that,  where  the  interpretation  of  the  law 
was  not  involved,  greater  license  was  allowed.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Halacha  could  come  only  from  legal  authority,  and 
had  reference  to  general  religious  duties ;  that  of  the  Haggada 
served  for  personal  edification  and  instruction,  and  might  be 
given  by  any  private  individual.'    "  The  exposition  of  the  Hala- 

1  Thus,  or  hy  **  snbordiaate  sense,"  is  this  word  more  exactly  translated,  than, 
as  is  usually  done,  by  "  AUegory." 

«  Hirschfeld  (1. 18)  seeks,  therefore,  to  press  upon  the  word  nn»Ti  the  signifi. 
eati*n,  "opinion.** 
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cha  aims  to  point  oat  in  the  Bible  any  qpecial  law  that  in  life  is 
esteemed  biblical,  guards,  however,  against  the  perversion  of 
other  passages  by  an  interpretation  consistent  with  this ;  it  there* 
fore  defines  laws  of  interpretation.  The  exposition  of  the  Hag- 
gada,  on  the  other  hand,  occupied  with  ideas,  moves  more  fireely ; 
proof  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  Haggada"  (Hirschfeld,  IL  7). 
When  Zonz  compares  the  relation  between  the  Halacha  and 
Haggada,  with  that  between  the  prophet  and  the  priest,  it  most 
be  said  that  the  dissimilarity  is  greater  than  the  resemblance. 
The  Haggada,  then,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  avails 
itself  for  its  ends  not  merely  of  the  explanation  of  the  words ;  as 
it  falls  entirely  within  the  province  of  subjective  application,  it 
makes  the  freest  use  of  the  license  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Halacha,  and  employs  also  the  Midrasch  in  the  narrower 
sense,  allegorical  explanation.  An  exhibition  of  the  unbounded 
freedom  allowed,  is  given  by  Wahner,  Antiqu,  Hebr.,  306,  Hirsch- 
feld, II.  353  seq.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  principle  is  ex- 
plicitly laid  down,  -i-^xj  t&]  -iQi«  fife  h"^  rn*n  h^i, "  the  Hag- 
gadist  (Ddpke  translates  incorrectly  ''iilegorist")  can  neither 
bind  nor  loose"  (Cod.  Horajoth,  f  48,  3).  Zunz,  in  his  Gottes- 
dienstlicbe  Vortrage  der  Juden,  1832,  p.  327,  says :  **  But  this 
freedom  aimed  neither  at  corrupting  the  Scriptures,  nor  at  rob- 
bing them  of  their  natural  sense,  for  the  puspose  for  which  it  was 
indulged  was  only  firee  thought,  not  binding  commandment 
The  greater  the  license  allowed  to  the  Haggada,  in  its  treatment 
of  the  sacred  books,  the  less  could  be  conceded  to  the  word  of 
the  individual ;  therefore,  the  Haggada  has  no  binding  authority 
either  in  interpretation  or  in  practice." 

But,  in  respect  to  the  liberty  thus  authorized,  a  distinction  is 
to  be  made  in  periods.  Hirschfeld  says  (IL  212) :  *'  In  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  exposition  of  the  Haggada,  these  methods  were 
applied  more  severely;  in  the  later,  when  men  had  become 
accustomed  to  them,  more  wantonly."  To  have  exhibited  the 
progress  of  this  license  is  a  special  merit  of  Geiger's  treatise. 
The  Mischna  is  followed  by  the  Thosiila  (additions  to  the 
Mischna)  and  the  Boraitha  (Mischna  lying  beyond  the  range  of 
the  proper  Mischna).  As  appeal  to  these  was  not  so  decisive  as 
to  the  preceding  (Wahner,  as  above,  307,  311),  we  should  expect 
to  find  here  yet  greater  degeneracy  in  interpretation,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case.  These  books,  which  are  to  be  found  copied 
in  Ugolini's  Thesaurus,  distinguish  between  proper  proof  and 
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mere  allusion,  tJjn  and  n:^  (see  proof  in  Geiger,  243) ;  in  the 
main  they  give  a  sharp  grammatical  exposition,  although  here 
and  there  the  above  mentioned  arts  of  interpretation  are  prac- 
tised, such  as  exchange  of  letters,  e.  g.  Sifri  on  Lev.  1: 10.  This 
characteristic  cannot  surprise  us,  if  Zunz  is  right  in  maintaining  ^ 
thai  the  books  of  the  Boraitha  are  older  than  the  proper  Mischna 
(as  above,  p.  46).  The  authority  of  the  Gemara  is  much  less ; 
in  it  the  interpretation  of  the  ttj^*?  occurs  with  the  simple  literal 
exposition.  If,  now,  in  these  dififerent  collections  of  Talmudic 
tradition  there  is'  a  progressive  arbitrariness  of  interpretation, 
and  if  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that  the  authors  of  the  New 
Testament  stand  nearer  the  elder,  simpler  and  more  natural 
mode  of  procedure,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  how  cautious  one 
should  be  in  treating  expositions  after  the  style  and  taste  of  the 
later  Rabbis  as  parallel  with  the  New  Testament  method. 

When  we  now  come  to  the  question,  whether  Rabbinic  cita- 
tions with  ■^»fi$s-2j  and  iTjfiJs^a  always  permit  us  to  assume  that 
the  author  regards  the  sense  which  he  assigns  to  the  citation  as 
the  original  and  primary  sense,  we  should  be  obliged  to  confine 
ourselves,  according  to  the  remark  just  made,  to  citations  in  the 
Mischna ;  but,  as  we  shall  not  readily  be  allowed  to  limit  our- 
selves to  these  literary  productions,  which  in  point  of  time  are 
nearest  to  the  Apostles,  we  will,  in  what  follows,  refer  to  the 
Babbis'generally.  Now  that  the  Rabbis  always  and  in  all  cir-  ^ 
enmstances  quoted  in  the  consciousness  of  employing  only  the 
proper  sense  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  must 
decidedly  deny ;  and  first,  on  the  ground  of  general  analogy.  It 
follows,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  words  of  prominent 
writers  should  be  employed  by  their  admirers  as  substratum  and 
verification  of  their  own  ideas,  indeed,  even  as  predictions  of  later 
events.  In  the  first  use,  one  seeks  in  an  important  authority  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  thoughts,  unless  it  be  a  mere  play  of  wit ; 
subsequent  use  rests  upon  this  truth,  that  every  profound  utter- 
ance is  realized,  not  once,  but  many  times,  in  the  course  of  his- 
tory ;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  In  this 
sense,  the  Greeks  were  wont  to  cite  passages  from  their  poets, 
especially  Homer,  kpropos;  Plutarch,  Symposiaca,  IX.  1,  collects 
a  number  of  illustrations,  in  which  extracts  from  the  poets  are 
applied  thus  pertinently  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  later  occur- 
rence  being  regarded  as,  in  a  sense,  a  mere  copy  of  the  earlier 
deed  or  dictum,  it  is  conceivable  that,  in  such  a  case,  even  a  pre- 
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diction  should  be  discerned.  In  an  epigram  on  a  high  building 
in  Byzantium  (Anthologia,  ed.  Jacobs,  IV.  20),  it  is  said,  after 
Hesiod's  words :  tr^g  d*  dgn^  id^wfa  ^soi  x.  r.  L,  have  been  cited : 
irpmep  Jtmnqaiog^  ddifAa  todt  nQoXiymv.  In  Christian  usage 
this  custom  of  referring  to  significant  passages  of  Scripture,  cor 
analogies  in  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  with  an  "  as  stands  recorded,'' 
is  well  known.  Some  examples,  such  as  we  have  at  hand  from 
the  earlier  period  of  the  church,  may  be  here  introduced.  In  the 
panegyric  of  Eusebius,  on  occasion  of  the  building  of  the  church 
at  Tyre,  Hist  EccL  10.  4,  it  is  said,  e.  g.,  of  those  who  risked  all 
dangers  to  accomplish  the  building  of  the  church :  ^g  tag  naXm 
ati^Xmig  iBQaig  nuttayQafp^iaug  nQO^^ug,  kgtwe  f$Hnag  opuA^yM^m 
(the  Divine  word  is  thereby  again  proved  true,  and  becomes  the 
more  credible),  di'  i  xi  r<  oAIa  o  i^ttog  imnXti^iim  lifogf  aro^  ttm 
tadi  iri^  nitiSp  dMiHpuw6fi9Pog'  **  ^ikfpma»  ianaamno  oi  iiMt^m* 
Xm.  ifitwittw  toli^if  avt£p"  lut.L  Below  he  says  further:  xm 
tiye  ip  tavtotg  nQOwaipwHiif  "xAqu,  ir  ff  noXn  aw  tijp  unim 
mft£p  iiw&dtfwi9$g"  iX^i^ig  in  i^aXiuHg  uaptmp  Anmi^mrtm. 
Again,  of  the  spiritual  desolation  of  the  church  he  says,  that  it 
had  become  so  changed,  mg  dpafpwfup  ovff  fi^  MQWij^uap  *Hcmmf 
taSta  *  9i(pifap^$  ii^^t*^  ditlficOf  u.  1. 1.  Theod.  religiosa  hist 
opp.  Ill  1104,  says  of  the  Ascetics,  inasmuch  as  they  had  heard 
the  words  of  the  prophet :  death  comes  in  at  the  windows,  Jer. 
9: 20,  they  shut  up  their  senses  with  the  Divine  commandments 
as  with  bolts.  On  p.  1179,  he  writes  of  the  persecuticttis  and 
afflictions  of  the  Christian  church  under  the  Emperor  Valens, 
that  it  had  sung  the  song  of  David :  **  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon/' 
etc,  and  continues :  fa  di  Xowa  t^g  lidijg  oiniu  avtoig  a^dm 
1^9.  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius  Hist  Ecd.  2,  23,  after  recording 
the  murder  of  James,  adds:  xcu  inUiigwiap  t^p  TQ^^^V^  ^  i^ 
'Hcauf  ytffmftfup^*  In  the  Chronicon  of  Barhebraeus, .  p.  326, 
it  is  said  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  city  Edessa: 

tuL^^^  ^io  fCiAisI  \iU>2  Hv5s^Or^?  po]  UiiJy]a\  ]\^  o-^  ovm  "r^ 
"  They  saw  the  wrath  of  which  the  prophet  says :  I  bear  the 
wrath  of  God,  because  I  have  sinned."  Mohammedans  quote 
i'rom  the  Koran  in  the  same  way.  These  applications  of  the 
words  of  Scripture  will  be  the  more  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
profoundness  of  the  author,  and  his  quickness  in  perceiving 
analogies  in  the  midst  of  differences.* 

^  The  tranilAtor  has  taken  the  liberty  of  omitting  here  n  kmg,  higUj  figiua* 
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It  would  be  mere  partisan  prejudice  to  refuse  to  recognize 
solely  among  Jewish  authors  a  custom  which  prevails  every- 
where else.  This  custom  is  especially  natural  in  connection 
with  sacred  books,  into  the  spirit  of  which  the  soul  has  so  pene- 
trated, that  present  events  and  ideas  involuntarily  suggest  some 
familiar  expression  of  Scripture ;  and  this  so  much  the  more,  if, 
as  with  the  Jews,  education  is  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the 
sacred  codex.  This  is  also  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  weaving 
bibUcal  phraseology  immediately  into  the  text,  a  custom  that 
differs  only  in  form  from  that  of  introducing  by  *^Sfi)lip ,  as  is  very 
common  with  the  Jews.  "  To  find  everywhere  biblical  phrases 
given  with  verbal  accuracy,  must  seem  to  readers  a  great  advan- 
tage, partly  because  they  have  in  this  the  best  evidence  that  the 
author  is  well  grounded  in  the  Bible,  and  partly  because  this  is 
the  surest  guaranty  of  liis  harmony  with  the  Bible"  (Duke's 
Babbinische  Blumenlese,  1844,  p.  35).  Sachs  expresses  &e 
same  idea  (Jtldische  Poesie  in  Spanien,  1846,  p.  161)  :  *'  So  Icmg 
as  the  popular  consciousness  is  complete  and  independent;  so 
4ong  as  it  lives  shut  up  in  a  world  of  views  and  conceptions  of 
its  own,  which  surround  and  envelop  it  as  its  atmosphere ;  so 
long  as  it  continues  productive  in  the  same  style  and  spirit  that 
characterized  the  old  intellectual  works  which  first  revealed  its 
peculiarities ;  so  long  it  seeks  and  finds  in  these  works  only  a 
reproduction  of  itself ;  renews  in  them  its  own  life,  and  recognizes 
them  as  bearing  the  valid  impress  of  its  own  modified,  enriched 
and  deeply  excited  spirit"  Accordingly,  even  Dopke,  whose 
whole  aim  is  to  exhibit  the  perverseness  of  the  Jewish  style  of 
exegesis,  as  rising  even  to  absurdity,  is  obliged  to  admit,  that 
sometimes,  at  least,  in  the  application  of  Old  Testament  passages 
to  later  events,  prophecy  was  not  assumed  (as  above,  157) ;  and, 
although  the  admission  is  made  so  reluctantly,  that  it  seems  to 
be  retmcted,  p.  159,  yet  he  finally  abides  by  it.  He  himself 
gives  a  confirmation  of  it,  when  he  mentions  the  fourfold  sense 
recognized  by  the  Babbis,  which  they  expressed  concisely  in  the 
abbreviation  DiSd,  DTB,  niD,  ;:$ni,  T7)n,  and  defines  it  thus: 
(1)  the  literal  sense,  (2)  the  vnopoui  certainly  intended  by  God, 
(3)  the  allegory  possibly  intended  by  God,  (4)  the  arbitrary 
application.     The  conception  and  definition  of  these  termini 

live,  and  obtcnre  quotation  from  Hamana,  which  could  hardly  bo  made  intelli- 
gible i%ithout  copioas  explanation,  and  if  not  at  aU  eaaential. 
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technici  belongs,  it  is  true,  to  the  author's  subjective  view,*  yet  it 
shows  that  even  he  recognizes  a  province  within  which  the 
Jewish  author  remained  conscious  that  the  application  of  the 
text  was  purely  subjective.  We  must,  however,  after  what  has 
been  said,  go  still  further.  The  expositions  of  the  Haggada,  to 
which  those  of  the  Midrasch  in  the  narrower  sense,  the  allegori* 
cal,  belong,  have  no  binding  authority  as  law;  and,  therefore, 
the  influence  of  the  subjective  view  must  be  recognized  also  in 
them.  In  the  exposition  of  the  law  no  figurative  explanations 
at  all  were  allowed.  "  In  three  instances  has  R.  Ishmael  ex- 
plained the  Thora  bdtt  I'^ttilra,  L  e.  improperly,  yet  the  Haggada 
agrees  with  him  in  only  two  of  them"  (Hirschfeld,  as  above,  L 
143).  We  can  readily  see  how  little  disposition  there  was  to 
allow  to  the  allegorical  interpretation  objective  authority.  In 
respect  particularly  to  the  quotation  with  n»w>9,  the  formula 
*V)tm  V^y  "^M,  "perhaps  he  here  says,"  points  distinctly  to  the 
subjective  nature  of  the  application.  We  are  further  pointed  to 
a  mere  application  of  the  text  by  passages  where,  for  the  sake 
of  the  practical  moral  truths  in  the  style  of  the  Haggada,  the 
language  of  the  text,  as  in  Eph.  4:  6  (and  two  examples  to  be 
quoted  directly  show  this),  is  first  made  pertinent  to  the  end  by 
exchange  with  words  of  like  sound ;  and,  in  respect  to  this,  Mai- 
monides  remarks  (More  Nebochim,  III.  43),  that  this  can  be 
regarded  only  as  a  pleasant  enigmatical  play,  to  make  a  truth 
more  impressive.  Many  expressions  are,  furthermore,  of  such  a 
sort  that  only  a  determined  prejudice  could  deny  the  obvious 
propriety  of  understanding  them  in  this  way.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing, which  Dopke,  it  is  true,  cites  as  examples  proving  that 
a  hidden  sense  of  words  of  the  Old  Testament  is  assumed  by 
the  author.  Midrasch  Thillim,  f  3,  c.  1 :  He  will  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water ;  that  is,  Abraham,  whom  God 
took  and  transplanted  into  the  land  of  Israel  In  Tr.  Joma,  f  38, 
c.  1,  it  is  said,  the  family  Garnn  has  always  eaten  clean  bread, 
as  stands  recorded,  c^p:  tq^^ni ,  Num.  32:  22,  words  from  the 

I  The  Rabbit  did  not  ihemfelrM  define  thesejdeas  so,  and  this  cbasiflcatkm 
waf  psrely  indiridoal  True,  it  is  meatioiied  in  the  Oemara,  Tr.  Cbagiga,  bat  li 
found  more  definitely  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Bechai  ben  Asher, 
about  1290.  The  word  n^D  denotes  frequently  (Schottgen  on  Eph.  5:  32)  the 
Cabbalistic  exposition.  n|-;  is  said  by  Fiirst  (Bilil.  Jud.  1849, 1.  75)  to  be  the 
rational  interpretation,  n^-j  ii  used  of  erery  application  of  Scripture,  e.  g.  by 
Abarbanel  in  rf^te^^n  •i^ria  ed.  Hulslm,  p.  591. 
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passage  in  which  command  is  given  to  the  Beubenites  and  Gad- 
ites  to  aid  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  for  then 
they  would  be  clean  (guiltless).  Tr.  Berachoth,  f  10,  c  2,  B. 
Jose  sa^ :  "  Of  him  who  eats  and  drinks  before  ofiering  his 
morning  pmyer,"  is  it  written  in  1  Kings  14:  9,  "  thou  hast  cast 
me  behind  thy  back."  Thou  must  read,  however,  not  *7^^^  ^nw , 
but  ^:m^«  behind  thy  pride.  Tr.  Kilaim  Jerush.  f.  32,  c  2,  it  is 
said :  "  B.  Judah  had  a  toothache  for  thirteen  years,  and  during 
this  whole  time  no  woman  in  Israel  miscarried,  *iQfi{|i^,  laa.  hii., 
'  verily  he  bore  our  sickness  and  took  upon  himself  our  pains.' " 
We  add  two  other  examples  from  a  portion  of  the  Talmud,  to 
which,  above  all  others,  a  sober  practfcal  discretion  is  ascribed, 
firom  Firke  Aboth,  a  3,  f  22.  The  question  is  asked,  to  what  he 
is  to  be  compared  whose  ideas  are  greater  than  his  deeds,  and 
the  answer  is,  to  a  tree  with  many  branches,  but  few  roots; 
when  a  storm  comes  it  is  torn  up  and  thrown  prostrate.  By  a 
^^y^  f^f^f^i^^  ^  ^^^  made  to  Jer.  17:  6.  To  the  question, 
to  .what  he  is  to  be  compared  whose  deeds  are  better  than  his 
understanding,  the  answer  is,  to  a  tree  with  few  branches  but 
many  roots ;  all  the  storms  in  the  world  could  not  move  it  from 
its  place.  Again  follows  with  a  n:s^}H^>  '^^''  ^^*  ^*  ^^  ^fi^> 
it  is  said :  "  he  who  does  not  devote  himself  to  the  Thora  is  cul* 
pable/*  after  which  Ex.  32: 16  is  cited  with  an  nq^ :  "  the  tables 
are  God*s  tables,  and  the  writing  God's  writing  graven  upon  the 
tables.  Bead  not,  however,  it  is  said,  nnnh  but  nrnn,  freedom; 
for  none  is  free  but  he  who  busies  himself  with  the  Thora.  Lo, 
he  will  be  exalted,  as  it  is  said.  Num.  21:  19,  from  Mathana  to 
Nachaiel,  and  from  Nachaiel  to  Bamoth,  i.  e.  **  from  the  gift,  that 
is,  the  Thora,  to  God's  possession,  and  from  there  to  exaltation." 
The  practical  spirit  of  this  portion  of  the  Talmud  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt  that  this  language,  far  from  designing  to  exhibit  the 
sense  of  the  text,  intended«merely  an  application  of  it  If,  in  the 
examples  above  cited,  the  ambiguous  formula  ^5585*9  or  ■^ttfijjj^a 
should  leave  the  matter  uncertain,  then  another  passage  with 
less  doubtful  formulas,  in  Halichoth  Olam,  ed.  Bashuysen,  Vol.  L 
i  3,  may  be  compared :  ".  B.  Juda  united  with  others  to  draw  up 
the  code  of  law ;  this  was  not  accomphshed  until  the  Jews  had 
peace  under  Antonine,  njrT?  n^iira;!:  n?  2i^n»p  ^^pji  V?  'O'OCi, 
i.  e.  in  this  they  rested  on  the  word  of  Scripture :  Now  is  it  time 
to  bring  sacrifice  to  the  Lord." 

The  consciousness  of  a  subjective  construction  of  such  paral- 
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lels  from  Scripture  we  can  in  any  case  regard  only  as  relative. 
The  more  significant  the  coincidence  of  the  earlier  expression 
or  fact  with  a  later  one,  so  much  the  stronger  must  we  regard 
the  inclination  to  discern  in  it  a  Divine  intention,  and,  therefore, 
a  prophetical  element  in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Thus  is 
a  religious  consciousness,  that  has  not  been  scientifically  devel- 
oped, wont  to  recognize  in  one  event  of  life  a  special  Divine 
interposition,  in  another  not,  according  to  the  relative  degree  of 
significance.  We  find  even  in  a  philosopher  of  antiquity  the 
inclination  to  regard  the  correspondence  of  a  poet's  language 
with  an  important  fact,  as  a  divinely  intended  prediction.  In  the 
work  de  fortuna  Alexandri,  c.  10,  Plutarch  records,  that  Alexan- 
der, of  all  Homer's  verses  was  most  fond  of  this :  *'  Both  a  good 
king  and  a  valiant  combatant  in  war,"  and  adds,  that  it  really 
appears  as  though  Homer  in  that  verse  had  not  only  celebrated 
the  valor  of  Agamemnon,  but  predicted  that  of  Alexander:  tSgt* 
%lnu9  ''OfitjQOf,  on  rep  ovt^  /^r^<P  ^^  /^  Jtyanifwofoi  dpdguYa&iaw 
H9n6ofjuix8,  tfip  ^  JiXtH^w^Qov  fUfuinevtat.  If  here,  even  to  a 
philosophically  cultivated  man,  the  line  of  distinction  between 
objective  and  subjective  parallels  disappears,  between  the  sense 
put  into  a  passage  quoted  and  that  drawn  from  it,  how  much 
more  must  we  expect  this  by  Jewish  authors.  Sachs  accord- 
ingly (as  above)  says :  "  The  word  that  had  come  down  from 
the  past  was  not  to  stand  apart  from  the  present,  strange  and 
indifierent  as  a  thing  of  history  that  had  passed  away  forever. 
The  life  of  the  present  was,  therefore,  infused  into  the  letter  of 
the  past,  and  it  can  hardly  be  determined,  in  this  peculiar  mode 
of  treating  the  word  of  Scripture,  whether  more  was  derived 
from  the  given  form,  or  more  put  into  it."  As  a  question  of  dog- 
matics, this  theory  of  divinely  intended  parallels  will  be  exam- 
ined in }  5. 

i  3.  AppUcatUm  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Discourses  of  Christ, 

Former  discussions  have  comprehended  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles, without  discrimination  in  this  particular.  But,  as  a  differ- 
ence in  degree  distinguishes  the  hermdneutical  method  of  Paul 
from  that  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  so  does 
Christ's  use  of  the  Old  Testament  rise  above  Paul's  application 
of  it 

If  we  bring  together  the  difierent  quotations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
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xnent  in  the  diseonne^  of  the  Redeemer,  the  interpreter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  in  many  ways  detect  the  profoundest 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  older  Scriptures,  will  never  prove 
one  exposition  false,  nor  discover  in  a  single  passage  a  trace  of 
Babbinical  artifice.  The  interpreter,  free  from  dogmatic  preju- 
dice, will  at  least  recognize  the  originality  and  the  religious  pro-  '*^ ' 
foundness  of  a  great  soul  standing  far  above  his  times.     Only  ^ 

one  appUcation  of  the  Old  Testament  has,  and  not  without  rea-. 
son,  made  the  impression  of  Rabbinic  subtlety.    This  we  bring        ' 
forward  first,  in  order  to  test  by  it  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
which  has  been  laid  down.    It  is  the  proof  of  the  resurrection        9 
given  to  the  Sadducees,  Matt  22:  32.     This  mode  of  proof,  it  is 
said,  involves  Rabbinical  hair-splitting  dialectics,  and  is,  further, 
not  original,  but  borrowed  from  Rabbinic  predecessors ;  so  the 
Wolfenbtittel  Fragmentist,  in  Lessing's  Contrib.  (4,  434  seq.)> 
who  regards  this  ''faded.  Cabbalistic"  exposition  as  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  of  immortaUty,  which  had  been  derived  from      >\ 
other  nations,  could  not  be  proved  at  all  from  the  Old  Testament.     *^^ 
Cf.  Dopke  (p.  55),  Strauss,  Hase.    The  argumentation  would     *   ^k 
be  a  quibbling,  quite  in  Rabbinic  taste,  if,  as  some  assume,  e.  g.         ^^jf 
ZuingU,  Calov,  Macknight,  the  weight  of  proof  lay  upon  the  "^ 

Preb.  iifUy  particularly  as  neither  the  Hebrew  text,  nor  Mark,  nor  ^ 

Luke  has  this.  Clericus,  Grotius,  aud  Bengel,  long  ago  declared 
themselves  decidedly  opposed  to  this  construction,  and  the  latter 
refer  properly  to  Heb.  1 1: 16,  as  a  parallel  which  suggests  Christ's  C 

meaning  here.  That  God  could  not  put  himself  into  such  inti- 
mate relations  with  men,  could  not  call  himself  their  God  if  they 
were  mere  transient  existences,  is  the  great  fundamental  idea 
(Neander's  Life  of  Christ,  Ed.  3,  p.  603),  which  is  brought  for- 
ward in  Heb.  xi.,  probably  with  reference  to  this  passage  in  the 
Gospels,  and  may  be  expanded  thus:  the  relation  to  God  in 
which  man  finds  himself  in  time,  is  the  condition  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  eternal  relation  to  God.  On  this  truth  all  phi- 
losophical proofs  of  immortality  rest  (see  Erdmann  in  Br.  Bauer's 
Zeitschr.  fiir  die  Specul  TheoL,  I  213  seq.).  In  so  far,  there- 
fore, there  is  given  by  Moses  an  intimation  {ifA^pvafVt  Luke  20: 
37)  of  the  resurrection.  When  Christ,  as  confirmation,  adds, 
that  God  was  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  there  hes  in  this  only  a 
profoundly  suggestive  allusion  to  the  law,  by  which  the  dead 
(corruption)  pollutes ;  according  to  this  analogy,  he  with  whom 
God  enters  into  so  close  relations,  must  be  a  victor  over  death. 
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a  living  being.  If  we  now  compare  with  this  language,  so  fiill 
of  import,  Uie  parallels  gathered  by  Wetstein  and  Scheid  (addi- 
tamenta  to  Meuschen's  N.  T.  e  Tahn.  iUastrata)  from  the  Rabbis, 
to  whom  Jesus  is  said  to  be  indebted  for  his  words,  is  there  one 
of  these  that  makes  the  remotest  approach  to  it?  Even  Dr. 
Faulus  remarks :  '*  how  entirely  Jesos's  train  of  thought  on  this 
topic  also  surpassed  the  notions  common  in  his  nation,  in  his 
pure  sense  for  the  simple  and  essential,  deserves  to  be  shown  by 
^  a  comparison  widi  the  argument  of  the  Babbis  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  life  of  the  departed."  There  is  only  one  Rabbinic 
*  passage  that  strictly  oon^sponds  with  this,  the  oft-quoted  pas- 
sage firom  Manasseh  ben  Israel  de  resurrectione  mortuorum, 
1836.^  But  how  is  it  with  this  passage?  It  is  expressly  adduced 
by  Manasseh,  not  among  the  jptootA  ftimished  by  the  andents, 
which  he  collects  in  Vol  I.  Ch.  1,  but  among  his  own,  which  he 
gives  in  Ch.  10  seq. ;  and,  that  this  learned  Dutch  Rabbi,  who 
in  this  work  quotes  also  Plato,  Plutarch  and  others,  should  in 
the  recte  infertwr  have  had  Christ  in  mind,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
ty  ^  Another  evidence  how  it  is  with  many  Rabbinic  parallels  to  the 
New  Testament ! 

Where  reference  is  made  in  Christ's  discourses  to  direct  pro- 
phecies, this  always  finds  a  justifk»tion  from  the  point  of  view 
of  modem  historical  exegesis.  The  chief  passage  is  Matt  22: 
43,  although  Matt  26:  21,  Luke  4:  18,  22:  37,  may  be  classed 
with  this.  In  Matt  22:  43,  Christ  by  the  ^  frrivfuiri  declares 
Psalm  ex.  to  be  a  really  prophetic,  inspired  utterance.  That  it 
can,  in  a  t3rpical  sense,  be  called  Messianic,  is  not  disputed. 
*'  The  Psalm  utters  for  the  theocratic  king  the  promise  of  a  high 
priestly  dignity  and  authority  combined  with  the  kingly ;  which 
promise  had  not  been  realized  in  the  person  of  him  whom  the 
poet  had  immediately  in  his  eye,  nor  in  any  of  his  earthly  suc- 
cessors, but  was  to  find  its  deepest  fulfilment  first  in  Christ** 
(Bleek,  Comm.  on  Hebr.,  II.  186).  He,  however,  who  regards 
^e  prophecy  as  typical,  holds  an  ideally  depicted  king  of  Israel 
to  be  its  object,  and,  therefore,  can  no  longer  regard  the  \  of  the 
superscription  as  the  b  auctdris.  But  this  Christ  does ;  his  con- 
ception of  the  Psalm  must,  therefore,  be  the  directly  Messianic. 

^  L.  I.  c  10.  f  6 :  cam  Moti  prinnm  ftpparurct,  DomtntM  diTiwe  legtciir :  Ego 
8nm  Dens  patram  taoram,  Abrahami,  Isaaci,  JacobL  Atqm  Deoi  non  est  Deas 
mortaomm,  qaia  mortui  non  sunt,  scd  vivonim  qaod  vivi  existont.  Itaqae  pa* 
ttiarchai  edamnnm  respectn  animae  riyere  ex  eo  rocte  infcrtari 
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If  one  holds,  as  most  reoeat  commentators  do,  the  direct  Mes* 
siailic  construction,  and  also  the  superscription  of  the  Psalm  as 
incoivect*  then  Christ  explained  the  Psalm  ftdsely  in  its  histori- 
cal bearings ;  unless  one  will  with  Neander  (Life  of  Christ,  ed. 
3, 607),  assume  an  aigumentatio  ex  concessis,  in  which  case  the 
m  mtifimn  must  be  set  to  the  account  of  the  Evangelist,  and  not  to 
that  of  Christ  himself.  It  is  understood  that  the  principal  motive 
of  those  who  reject  the  superscription  altogether,  or,  contrary  to 
all  analogy,  regard  the  l^  as  designating  the  subject  of  the  Psahn, 
has  been  the  dogmatic  assumption  which  cannot  allow  such  a 
Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Bsalma.  If,  under  a  different  view  of 
prophecy  in  general  and  of  that  in  the  Psalms  in  particular,  this 
motive  is  taken  away,  there  is  nothing  besides  that  should  make 
the  direct  Messianic  conception  inadmissible  (c£  Hengstenberg 
on  this  pasnge);  and  it  has  been  admitted  by  commentators 
who  are  not  dogmatically  prejudiced,  such  as  Kbster,  Umbreit, 
von  Lengerke.  In  respect  to  the  prophetic  passages  quoted  in 
Bfiatt  26:  31,  Luke  4:  18,  22:  37,  they  in  themselves  favor  the 
assumption  that  they  are  mere  parallels,  a  substratum  for  Christ's 
own  thoughts.  Yet,  when  Christ,  Luke  4:  18,  opens  to  the  pro- 
phecy in  Isa.  IxL,  and  declares  that  these  words  are  today  come 
into  fulfilment  before  them,  we  are  less  at  liberty  to  think  of 
mere  parallelizing,  than  of  an  indirect  Messianic  prophecy; 
Christ  intends  to  designate  the  substance  of  the  passage  as  pro* 
phetic,  now  in  his  appearance  come  to  its  fulfilment  With 
reference  to  Isa.  liii.,  the  most  various  authorities  agree  in  this, 
wliatever  may  still  be  thought  of  the  subject  of  the  passage,  iu 
recognizing  there  a  presage  of  facts  of  the  New  Testament ;  of. 
Gesenius  on  this  passage,  and  Vaike  (Bibl.  Theol.,  I.  531): 
**  The  contemplation  of  the  sufferings  and  the  glorification  of  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  forms  the  most  remarkable  preseutiment  of 
redemption  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  thus  prophecy  (not 
prediction)  of  Christ"  And  this  indirect  prophecy  becomes 
direct  under  that  exposition,  according  to  whiph  the  prophet  in 
42:  49 ''describes  Israel  in  its  totality  according  to  its  design, 
but  in  ch.  liiL  views  the  ideal  Israel  as  an  individual"  (see  Oeh* 
ler  "  On  the  Servant  of  God,"  in  the  Tub.  Zeitschr.,  1840,  No. 
2,  and  Umbreit,  "  The  Servant  of  God,"  1840,  whose  view  is, 
however,  rather  wavering,  and  Sack's  Apologetik,  second  edition, 
pp.  321,  328  seq.).  The  citation  in  Matt  26:  31,  from  Zech*  13: 
7)  is  also  a  mere  simile,  according  to  Calvin  and  DrusiuSi  who 
Vol.  XL  No.  43.  60 
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understand  by  the  shepherd  the  aggregate  of  the  rolers  ef  the 
people.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  shepherd  is  rather 
here,  as  often  before,  a  representatire  of  God  (Hengstanberg'a 
Christology,  II  332). 

Christ's  interpretation  of  Matt  24:  Id,  seems  most  qaestionablci 
of  all,  in  case  the  expression  from  Daniel  was  regarded  by  him 
as  a  direct  prophecy.  According  to  most  comaestators  this  is 
so ;  see  UHvemick  and  Hengstenberg  on  Dan.  9: 26, 27.  Olshaa*' 
sen  on  Matt  24:  16.  Stier's  Discourses  of  Jesos,  IL  546.  NoW| 
most  weighty  arguments  may  be  adduced  against  the  genuine* 
ness  of  Daniel,  so  that  even  Olshausen  places  the  book  in  the 
same  rank  with  second  Peter.  Tet  the  question  can  by  no 
means  be  ccmsidered  decided ;  cf  especially  Hiiremick's  treatisey 
which  has  been  too  little  regarded,  "  New  critical  investi^tioBS 
regarding  the  Bodk  of  Daniel,''  183a  The  fact  urged  by  Sack 
(Apologetik,  second  edition,  333  seq.)  is  further  indispntable, 
that  this  controversy  grows  out  of  a  view  of  prophecy  in  general 
that  is  by  no  means  established.  Were  the  book  written  po$i 
eventumt  then  the  passage  to  which  Christ  appeals  would  relate, 
not  to  a  future,  but  to  a  past  event,  the  desecration  of  the  temple^ 
under  Epiphanes.  If  we  now  assume  this  to  be  correct,  would 
Christ's  view  of  the  passage  be  proved  erroneous  ?  We  really 
cannot  see,  what  forbids  the  assumption  that  Christ  here,  as  in 
Mark  9: 14,  where  Hengstenberg,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  con- 
cedes  this,  refers  to  an  actual  parallel  in  the  past,  which  is  here 
significantly  repeated.  Cf  Redepenning's  review  of  Uengsten- 
berg's  Authenticity  of  Daniel,  Stud,  and  Krit,  1833,  No.  3,  p.  868. 
There  are,  furthermore,  among  the  advocates  of  the  genuineness 
of  Daniel,  those  who,  as  Iloffhiann  lately  does,  refer  the  passage 
in  Daniel  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple  under  Epiphanes. 

The  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  as  typical  is  much  more 
common  \v\\h  the  Redeemer  than  is  generally  supposed.  He 
regaids  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  institutions,  in  its  history, 
and  in  its  single  expressions,  predominantly  as  typical.  Precisely 
this  organic  typical  mode  of  viewing  the  Old  Testament,  accord- 
ing to  which  modem  theology,  from  different  points  of  view,  is 
ready  to  recognize  a  prophetical  element  in  the  structure  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  demonstrably  that  of  the  Redeemer.  It  is 
especially  evident  in  the  Gospel  of  John ;  and  this  fact  has  not 
been  hitherto  heeded.  According  to  the  context,  we  must,  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  mentioned  in  John  6:  40,  under* 
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stand,  if  not  exclasively,  yet  chiefly,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whicli,  received  into  the  heart  of  man,  produces 
there  prophetical  longings  for  Christ ;  so  in  v.  46  (cf  my  Comm. 
on  these  passages,  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  on  v.  46).  From 
snch  a  view  as  this  of  the  character  of  Messianic  prophecy  as  a 
whole,  we  are  to  explain  general  allnsions  to  the  prophets,  like 
John  5:  46,  7:  38.  John  3:  14  refers  expressly  to  the  prophetic 
Batnre  of  a  type,  and  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  con- 
nected with  the  meal  commemorative  of  the  typical  deliverance 
flrom  Egypt  Christ's  expression  in  regard  to  John  the  Baptist 
is  peculiarly  suggestive  in  this  particular,  according  to  Mark  9: 
IS :  aXik  Xijtn  Vfur^  oti  xai  *HXiag  iXtjlvd'ej  hcu  inoitjaat  avrtp  oca 
i&ilijirKPfXa&Ag  jiyqanxai  in  avtot*  We  observe, first, 
that  Christ  seized  upon  the  expression,  MaL  4:  3,  according  to 
its  idea,  and,  therefore,  found  the  Elias  there  promised,  ideally, 
in  John  the  Baptist;  the  «i  ^thfiz  diicta^cu^  which  is  not  yet 
adequately  explained,  seems  designed  to  indicate  distinctly  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  properly  not  to  be  sought  at 
all  in  an  individual ;  if  they  would,  they  might,  however,  see  it 
in  John.  But  if  it  is  there  further  declared  that  the  violent  con- 
duct of  men  towards  this  John  stands  also  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  what  other  than  a  typical  sense  can  this  be  said? 
Hengstenberg  speaks  thus  of  the  exact  correspondence  of  the 
type  with  the  antitype  ( Christology,  IIL  477) :  "  Whatever  oppo- 
sition Elias  encountered  is  so  much  the  more  to  be  regarded  as 
a  real  prophecy  of  the  experience  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  propor- 
tion as  both  come  nearer  the  idea  (of  a  preacher  of  repentance). 
Is  John  like  E)ias  in  the  solemnity  of  his  call  to  repentance,  so 
must  he  be  like  him  in  sufiering  and  persecution.  Divine  Provi- 
dence so  ordered  it  that  the  inherent,  essential  similarity  was 
stamped,  also,  on  the  external  form  of  their  experience ;  that  in 
Herod,  Ahab,  in  Herodias,  Jezebel  appeared  again."  An  exact 
parallel  to  this  typical  exposition  of  Christ  is  given  by  the  Jew- 
ish Christian  Hegesippus,  in  Eusebius,  Hist  Eccl.,  II.  23.  As 
has  been  remarked  above,  after  recording  the  death  of  James, 
known  as  o  dlxmogy  he  adds :  thus  has  the  word  of  Scripture, 
Isa.  3:  10,  come  into  fulfilment:  oQiofAip  tov  dixcuop. 

If  Christ,  to  so  great  an  extent,  treats  the  Old  Testament  type 
as  prophecy,  it  can  no  longer  surprise  us,  if  he  often,  especially 
with  reference  to  his  suffering  and  glory,  refers  to  the  whole 
Old  Testament  as  prophecy  of  himself;  Matt.  26:  24,  54,  56. 
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Luke  24:  27,  44.  John  17:  12.  When  we  obsenre  how  he,  in 
expressions  whose  historical  authenticity  is  undisputed,  holds  up 
the  persecution  and  reward  of  &e  prophets,  as  a  type,  before  his 
disciples  as  representatives  of  the  same  principle,  Matt  6:  12; 
how  he  regards  the  activity  of  his  disciples  in  opposing  the  spirit 
of  this  worid,  as  a  continuation  of  the  experience  of  the  prophets, 
Matt  23: 34, 35.  Luke  1 1: 47, 48 ;  and  then  in  numerous  instances 
predicts  for  his  disciples,  as  defenders  of  their  Master's  principles, 
their  Master's  fate,  the  assumption  seems  surely  warranted,  that 
he  in  like  manner  regarded,  as  preeminently  fulfilled  in  himself, 
whatever  stands  written  of  the  sufiering  and  victorious  prophet 
and  saint  of  the  Old  Testament  This  contest  of  the  Divine 
principle  with  the  principle  of  the  world,  successful  9ven  in  over- 
throw, he  treats  as  the  law  of  the  Divine  constitution  of  the 
world,  and  this  seems  to  him  embodied  in  the  types  of  Scripture ; 
cf.  Nora  to  (OQUjfiipoff  Luke  22:  22,  with  xata  tag  fQa^igy  Matt 
26:  54.  This  parallelism  must  be  especially  obvious  to  him,  the 
son  of  David  and  spiritual  head  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  with 
reference  to  the  head  of  the  kingdom  of  God  glorified  through 
sufiering,  to  David.  From  this  point  of  view,  we  find  an  expla- 
nation  for  citations  like  John  13:  18.  15:  25.  Matt  27:  46.  Luke 
22:  37,  which  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  in  specific  realizations 
of  that  law. 

"  That  there  are  types  in  nature  and  history,  follows  from  the 
general  relation  of  becoming  to  being,  of  history  to  spirit'*  The 
type  is  not  the  image  thrown  back  by  a  mirror  into  the  past  from 
the  future  as  God  intends  it,  but  the  future  germinating  in  the 
past,  as  in  nature  every  lower  organic  stage  prefigures  the  higher, 
and  the  sports  of  the  child,  the  activity  of  the  man.  But  the 
truth  of  typical  parallels  is  especially  conspicuous,  when,  from 
the  external  emblematic  stage  of  an  historical  sphere,  an  inward 
spiritual  development  of  this  organism  proceeds,  as  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  God  from  the  Jewish ;  here  the  principle,  apart  from 
all  the  presuppositions  of  Christian  dogmatics,  must  be  recog* 
nized  as  finding  a  profound  justification.  According  to  the 
remarkable  language  of  1  Pet  1:  1 1,  it  was  the  spirit  of  Christ 
already  working  beforehand  in  the  prophets,  that  prophesied  in 
them  of  Christ  De  Wette  (in  his  "  Beitrag  zur  Charakteristik 
des  Hebraismus,"  in  the  Studien  of  Daub  and  Creuzer,  III.  244) 
says :  "  Already,  long  before  the  appearing  of  Christ,  was  the 
world  in  which  he  was  to  appear  made  ready ;  the  whole  Old 
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Testament  is  one  great  prophecy,  one  great  type  of  him  who 
was  to  come  and  is  come.  Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers 
had  long  beforehand  seen  in  spirit  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in 
prophetic  presage  more  clearly  or  obscurely  comprehended  the 
doctrine?  And  this  typological  comparison  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  New  was  no  mere  idle  play.  It  is,  further,  hardly 
pure  accident  that  the  evangelical  history  in  the  most  important 
particulars  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaia*'  In  so  far  as  this  mode 
of  exposition  rests  on  a  view  of  history  which  sees  only  the 
•pirit  which  reveals  itself  in  the  different  stages  of  history  in  even 
greater  intensity  —  the  law  of  history  —  it  may,  with  Beck,  be 
called  the  ptieumatic,  and  was,  even  in  the  ancient  church,  so 

called.     Syrian  typologists  use  for  typical  the  expression  t^xxsoS 

(Wiseman's  Home  Syriacae,  L  65);  the  yvdats  and  the  nvsvfia- 
ttxov  of  the  Scriptures  are  equivalent  expressions  (Baur*s  Gno- 
sis, p.  88) ;  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  so  rich  in  profound  typology, 
it  is  said,  11:  8,  that  Jerusalem  is  nvevfiarixmg  called  Egypt; 
namely,  as  antitype  of  that  power  so  despotic  towards  God's 
people,  as  Babylon  is  type  of  the  heathen  secular  power. 

As  Christ  on  the  most  various  occasions  has  always  ready  the 
most  pertinent,  morally  discriminating  answers  from  the  Old 
Testament,  we  must,  at  the  outset,  assume,  that  the  common 
popular  use  of  Old  Testament  expressions  as  substratum  for 
one's  own  thoughts,  will  also  occur  in  his  discourses.  The  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the  history  of  the  tempta- 
tion, as  used  by  him,  Deut  8:  3.  Ps.  91:  11.  Deut.  6:  16,  13,  can 
be  classed  here.  They  give,  as  it  were,  the  motto  for  the  series 
of  ideas  which  the  Eedeemer  opposes  to  the  successive  tempta- 
tions. To  this  class  belong,  also.  Matt.  13:  14,  15.  21: 13,  16,  42, 
44.  If  the  appeal  to  Ps.  cxviii.  in  Matt  21: 42,  be  said  to  denote 
a  proper  prophecy,  this  would  be  an  erroneous  exposition  of  the 
Psalm,  the  subject  of  which  Hengstenberg  also  (Psalms,  IV.  1, 
p.  307)  regards,  not  the  Messiah,  but  the  spiritual  Israel  destined 
to  dominion  in  the  world ;  so  does  even  Stier,  according  to  the 
historical  sense,  although  he  holds  to  a  threefold  prophetical 
sense  running  parallel  to  this.  But  is  it  not  intended  by  the 
formula  of  quotation  here  and  in  v.  16,  oiiinot9  avf'fwnti  to  indi- 
cate merely,  that,  if  they  had  read  the  Old  Testament  passage 
with  reflection,  they  must  also  have  drawn  a  conclusion  with 
reference  to  the  event  before  them? 

50* 
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We  .find,  therefore,  among  all  the  instances  in  which  the  Old 
Testament  is  cited  by  the  Bedeemer,  not  one  that  can  give  occa- 
sion to  the  charge  of  Babbinic  artificial  or  historically  enoneons 
exposition. 


i  4.  The  Application  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Paul 

The  citations  of  the  Old  Testament  by  this  Apostle  have  lately 
been  criticized  by  several  commentators,  and,  in  some  instances, 
with  a  decided  partisan  prejudice.  While  Btickert,  assuming 
that  Paul,  as  a  g^ieral  rule,  in  his  citations,  behoves  himself  to 
be  adducing  prophecies,  judges  thus :  "  How  it  stands  with  the 
proofs  of  the  Apostle  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  know  well," 
and  yet  is  oonsidemte  enough,  at  least  in  some  instances  (e.  g. 
1  Cor.  1:  19.  Eom.  10:  6  seq.,  18),  to  let  the  quotations  pass  as 
mere  parallels,  "  that  he  might  give  his  own  thoughts  a  BibUcal 
coloring;"  Meyer,  and  still  more  decidedly,  Fritzsche,  attempts 
with  iron  consistency  to  prove  in  every  instance  a  prophecy,  i.  e. 
as  so  regarded  by  the  author,  and  thus  encounter  Calov's  argu- 
ment in  controversy  with  Grotius. 

Let  us,  then,  show  first,  how  unfounded  is  this  consistency, 
running  as  it  does  into  absurdity.  The  mere  clothing  of  one's 
own  thoughts  in  the  consecmted  words  of  Scripture  should,  in 
the  first  place,  not  have  been  mistaken,  where  the  Apostle,  as  is 
uniformly  the  custom  in  the  Apocalypse,  incorporates  in  his  own 
discourse  as  essential  elements,  expressions  from  the  Old  Testa-* 
ment  parallel  to  the  given  fact  of  the  New,  as  Bom.  10:  13,  18. 
1  Cor.  15:  25  (cf  BUckcrt  and  Meyer  on  this  passage).  Eph.  4: 31. 
For  he  has  in  like  manner  woven  immediately  into  his  discourse 
admonitory  and  dogmatic  sentences,  as  in  Bom.  3:  4  (from  Ps. 
116:  11),  Eph.  4:  26.  There  is  but  one  exception,  in  1  Cor.  15: 
27,  where  otat  di  eiftTH  characterizes  as  prophetic  the  words  intro- 
duced into  his  own  discourse ;  but  it  is  in  all  probability  to  be 
said  here,  that  Paul  has  only  clothed  in  words  from  the  Old 
Testament  the  expression  of  his  own  faith,  and  merely  in  his 
subsequent  argumentation  treated  this  as  prophecy.  We  are 
further  to  recognize  mere  accommodation  in  those  passages  in 
which  the  Apostle  must  modify  the  words  of  the  text  to  make 
them  perliuent  to  the  case  before  him,  as  liom.  10:  7,  8.  Eph. 
4:  8.  1  Cor.  2:  9.  Had  it  been  the  Apostle's  intention  to  adduce 
such  expressions  as  prophecies  for  proof,  would  not  his  aim  have 
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been  at  once  frustrated,  if  arbitrary  adaptation  of  the  language 
oonld  be  proved  against  him  ?  It  will  be  replied :  bat  was  not 
such  artifice  demonstrably  accepted  in  Jewish  hermeneutics  as 
allowable  ?  Certainly,  in  the  Haggada ;  and  it  is  to  just  this 
department  that  these  citations  by  Paul  belong,  i  e.  not  to  the 
department  of  strict  proof  but  of  free  ascetic  application.^  Finally, 
in  some  places  the  mode  of  introduction  shows  that  the  Apostle 
did  not  think  of  prophecy.  When  in  2  Cor.  viii.  he  is  admonish- 
ing the  church  to  bring  about  a  certain  equaUty  by  giving  one  to 
another,  in  v.  15  he  refers  to  Ex.  16:  18,  where  the  text  in  his- 
torical narration  reads :  o  to  n^Xv  9vm  iMXaopoM  nmito  iliyw  omc 
^kattiniCM ;  the  same  case  occurs  in  9:  9,  in  adducing  Ps.  112:  9. 
Again,  in  Paul's  discourse.  Acts  13:  40,  the  subjective  character 
of  the  citation  is  indicated  by  the  formula :  pUjien  fii;  iml&y  i^* 
ilii^  to  ild'^fUpop  ip  f  OH*  mQoqt^ratg.  In  like  manner,  the  formula 
used  in  another  passage  in  Acts,  points  to  the  natural  import  of 
a  citation  from  the  Old  Testament  which  occurs  frequently  in 
the  New,  in  the  interpretation  of  which  modem  rationalistic 
exposition  indicates  no  less  a  lack  of  sound  6ommon  sense  than 
the  old  EabbinicaL  Isa.  6:  9, 10  is  in  the  New  Testament  seve- 
ral times  applied  to  difierent  persoin.  According  to  Fdtzsche 
and  Meyer  this  is  always  as  prophecy.  Matt  13:  14,  Christ  is 
said,  according  to  Fritzsche,  to  have  seen  in  this  passage  of  the 
Old  Testament  a  prophecy  of  the  intellectual  stupidity  of  the 
Jews  in  regard  to  his  parables.^  According  to  Meyer,  in  John 
12:  40,  John  refers  the  prophecy  to  a  judicial  act  of  Christ  him- 
self (not  of  God !)  by  which  he  had  blinded  his  contemporaries 
with  regard  to  himself.  Paul,  in  Eom.  11:  8,  as  Fritzsche  will 
have  it,  applies  the  expression  to  the  Jews  of  his  time  {tmg  t^g 
<rififQOP  i/fUf^a^*).  The  question  whether  such  a  conflict  in  inter- 
])retation  between  Christ  and  his  a|Misttes,  and  of  these  among 

1  As  eridence  to  tho  contraiy,  reference  might,  indeed,  be  made  to  Matt.  27: 9, 
where  the  Evanj^list  introdaces  tlic  prophet's  words  with  a  formala  of  citation 
as  prophecy,  and  yet  conforms  the  words  to  the  falfilment.  Tet  we  are  not  cer- 
tain how  much  of  the  form  in  these  citations  belongs  to  the  Greek  translator. 
Fnrtlier,  the  case  is  qnite  diffbient  from  that  in  Eph.  4:  S.  Rom.  10:  7,  8.  There 
is  here  no  riolencc  at  all  done  to  the  text ;  only  the  inler|Hretation  is  eombined 
with  tho  quotation. 

*  Fritzsche  on  Matt.  13:  14:  interpretatio :  itenm  aecidit  Jtmnm  Umpon  ipai 
ilia  Wetstenio  probata,  qnum  tollit  naturam  Terbi  mmatkf^vtdm^  turn  Jean  co&- 
silio  repngnat,  qni  Jesaiae  locnm  pro  ratidnio  tractat,  quod  per  snot  seqnaks 
ratam  ilat. 
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themselves,  was  to  be  admitted,  would  not  hare  embanrassed 
these  commentators.  The  answer  would  have  been :  this  inoon^ 
sisteney,  as  it  appears  to  our  interpretaticm,  is  none  from  the 
Jewish  point  of  view,  which  admits  a  plurality  of  senses  in  Uie 
words  of  Scripture.  Acts  28: 25,  however,  points  to  the  natural, 
unartificial  conception  of  Uie  matter,  where  this  language  from 
Isa.  vL  is  introduced  with  the  words :  xoiUitf  ro  ureii^a  %o  iymw 

Now  if  Paul  thought  that,  in  all  these  passages,  he  was  citing 
prophecies,  he  must  have  quoted  altogether  without  regard  to 
sense  and  connection,  aooording  to  a  merely  accidental  similarity 
in  the  language.  This  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that,  when 
tiie  LXX.,  whieh  he  commonly  follows,  depcurts  too  far  from  the 
meaning  of  a  text,  he  is  wont  to  go  back  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
just  as  Matthew  or  his  translator  does  in  Messianic  passages 
(  Koppe,  in  the  Excunus  to  the  Epbtle  to  the  Bomaas,  Credner's 
Contcib.  to  Introd.  to  the  New  Testament,  IL). 

Besides  the  Pauline  citations  already  mentioned,  the  following 
also  belong  to  the  class  of  mere  accommodations,  Bom.  2:  24.  3: 
4,  10—18.  8:  36.  ft  13,  16,  38.  10:  11.  16:  3,  21.  1  Cor.  1:  19,  31. 
3:  19,  20.  14:  21.  16:  64,  66  (in  like  manner  if  v.  66  is  not  reck- 
oned with  the  citation).  2  Ck)r.  4:  13.  6:  2,  16—18.  QaL  4:  27. 

In  regard  to  the  historical  correctness  of  Paul's  exposition,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  he  often  derives  more  from  a  passage 
than  is  according  to  the  historical  sense  contained  in  it,  yet 
always  with  an  accurate  and  profound  conception  of  the  funda- 
mentod  idea.  Thus,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  blessing  of  Abra* 
ham,  GaL  3:  8;  in  the  argumentation  in  Bom.  4:  11,  which  he 
rests  upon  the  circumstance  that  Abraham  received  circumcision 
as  a  seal  of  faith ;  in  the  argument  in  Bom.  4:  17,  based  on  tlie 
expression  "  father  of  many  nations ;"  in  the  proof  of  the  calling 
of  the  heathen,  Bom.  9:  26,  26,  from  passages  which  refer  to 
Israel  as  become  idolatrous ;  Acts  13:  36  seq.,  in  the  direct  Mes- 
sianic interpretation  of  Ps.  xvi.  ;^  Bom.  9:  33,  in  the  direct  refer- 
ence of  the  stone  of  stumbling,  Isa.  28:  16,  to  Christ,  although  it 

1  Whether  Mi^  i«  correctly  translated  by  Suufdio^  is  here  of  minor  impor- 
tance; the  point  is  rather,  whether  the  Psalmist  used  it  in  tliis  sense.  This 
Hengstenberg  glTCS  up,  and  attempts,  on  the  contrary,  to  show  that  Peter,  also, 
in  the  corresponding  application  of  the  passage,  Acts  iL,  had  in  view  only  the 
•igniflcation  grave.  Further,  Ewald's  ezpotfition,  also,  recognises  the  ideal  naturo 
of  the  Psalmist's  hope,  reaching,  as  it  does,  beyond  the  range  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 
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more  properly  denotes  the  ideal  theocncy  established  in  Israel, 
and  so  elsewhere.  These  expressions  are  never  seised  upon  arbi- 
trarily,  accordiag  to  a  mere  apparent  analogy ;  <»iiy  their  original 
sense  is  in  Uie  application  restricted  or  extended.  The  Apostle 
pioeeeds  like  one,  who,  having  seen  a  completed  picture,  and 
then  cast  a  glance  npon  the  outline  sketch,  believes  that  he  sees 
more  indicated  there,  than  he  who  is  familiar  only  with  the 
sketch.  If  we  may  bring  forward  for  comparison  recent  analo- 
gies, we  wonld  a^ude  to  the  development  of  ancient  philosophic 
eal  systems  by  modem  philosophers,  according  to  their  several 
points  of  view,  as  Flatonism  is  represented,  e.  g.  by  Tennemami 
and  by  Hegel ;  or  to  Schweizer's  exhibition  of  the  earber  Re^ 
formed  theology,  in  regard  to  which  a  reviewer  says :  "  Without 
exactly  altering  the  Reformed  theory,  die  author  brings  to  view, 
in  its  dark  begmnings,  a  much  higher  development,  and.  thus 
anticipates  what  belongs  forst  to  the  theology  of  the  Union." 

By  commentators  who  do  not  value  formal  correctness  above 
tmth  to  the  idea,  tiie  same  deep  spiritual  discernment  has  been 
recognised  in  FkuFs  expositions  as  in  those  of  Christ  It  has 
been  hidden  only  to  the  pedants  of  the  schools.  A  distinction 
will  be  found  to  exist  only  in  this,  that,  with  the  disciple,  this 
deep  discernment  prevails  through  the  medium  of  the  culture  of 
the  Jewish  schools,  while,  with  the  master,  ygafifiara  ft^  fUfUtr 
^fpttig  (John  7:  15),  this  is  not  so.  With  Clurist,  furthermore, 
regard  to  what  is  universal  in  humanity,  is  predominant,  while, 
in  the  Apostle's  application  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in 
his  dialectics,  the  Rabbinical  school  betrays  itself;  this  medium 
exercises  upon  the  form  of  Paul's  exposition  a  determining  influ- 
ence, while  it  has  not  been  able  to  pervert  its  spirit  Many  have 
expressed  a  more  unfavomble  judgment,  having  particular  regard 
to  Gal.  3: 16.  4: 24  seq.  1  Cor.  9:  9, 10.  10: 5.  It  is  said  that  here, 
at  the  expense  of  truth,  Rabbinic  culture  has  manifested  itself 
in  arbitrary  allegorizing,  in  pressing  the  letter  to  the  neglect  of 
grammar,  in  the  adoption  of  absurd  legends.  More  thorough 
examination  shows  these  accusations  to  be  groundless. 

The  Apostle  reasons  in  Gal.  4:  24,  through  an  allegory,  which 
he  himself  calls  such :  itipa  iaup  aXktjyoQoviuvu^  i.  e.  which  is  of 
such  a  kind  that  it  has  another  than  the  proper  signification ; 
Hesychius :  aXko  ?« na^  to  oMovofiepw  dnodeixrvovca.  We  have 
a  remark  to  make,  first,  concerning  the  use  of  the  word  allegory, 
Mynster  expresses  the  strange  idea  (on  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
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to  Ae  Hebrews,  Stud,  mad  Krit  1829,  U  334),  that  in  the  New 
Testammit  there  is  nothiBg  at  all  of  allegorifising ;  in  Gal.  iy.  and 
in  Hebrews ''  only  a  slight  c^iproaeh  to  it"  The  autiior  is  thkik- 
ing,  however,  of  the  allegory  in  Rub's  style,  which  gives  up 
altogether  the  literal  sense  where  it »  objectionable,  and  where 
not,  declares  it  nonessential  (DiUuie,  Alexan.  Religionsphilos.,  L 
63,  64).  This  style  of  allegory  is  unknown  even  to  Uie  Psles- 
lioe  Midrasch,  much  more,  to  the  New  Testam^it  Allegory  in 
the  New  Testament,  as  Panl  here  employs  it,  js  nothing  but  the 
liifpical  sense ;  and  the  propriety  of  typi<»d  exposition  cannot  be 
denied  here.  In  the  r^ations  of  the  descendants  of  Sarah  and 
those  of  Bagar,  the  relations  of  the  children,  of  the  l^al  and  the 
evangelical  institntnms,  are  shadowed  forth,  liie  children  of 
Sarah  are  like  the  latter,  for  they  ace  bom  narit,  upwfia^  i.  e. 
according  to  a  promise,  through  Divine  interposit»Hi  in  behatf 
of  the  dead  Saiah,  and  are  free,  being  horn  of  a  free  woman ; 
the  diildren  of  Hagar  are  like  those  under  the  law,  for  they  are 
bom  nata  aa(pw,  i.  e.  in  the  course  of  nature  (cf  xmri  ooifHti, 
Bom.  4:  1),  and  of  a  slave.  Paul  had  also  distinguished  in  like 
manner  in  Bom.  iv.  a  twofold  posterity  of  Abraham,  diat  of  the 
children  of  faith,  and  those  after  the  flesh,  in  v.  12.  But,  accord* 
ing  to  some,  the  typical  exposition  is  here  in  fkult  (De  Wette  <m 
this  passage,  Baur's  Apostle  Paul,  p.  667),  for  it  was  Ishmaei 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  while  the  descendants  of 
Isaac  were  rather  subject  to  the  law.  But  an  allegory,  in  the 
technical  sense,  a  siuUdned  analogy,  we  do  not  find  here,  but 
simply  a  type,  which  by  no  means  requires  correspondence  in  all 
points,  as  Bom.  5:  14  shows.  There  arises  now  the  further 
inquiry:  but  did  not  Paul  look  upon  this  type  as  objective, 
designed  by  God?    It  certainly  seems  so. 

The  consciousness  of  the  objective  nature  of  the  vnipoui  ap- 
pears more  decidedly  with  the  Aposde  in  the  citation,  1  Cor.  9: 
9,  10.  Here,  even  Be  Wette  allows  himself  to  be  led  into  the 
error  of  assuming  an  allegory  in  I^ilo's  sense,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  literal  meaning;  and  if  adptng  were  to  be  explained  with 
Meyer  "altogether,"  then  Paul  would  have  d^nitely  made 
prominent  the  exclusion  of  the  literal  sense.  But  how  would 
even  a  Babbi  have  dared  to  deny  in  terms  the  literal  import  of 
the  law,  Deut  25:  4  ?  Even  Philo  speaks  only  with  displeasure 
of  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  an  allegory,  dare  to  abrogate  laws 
of  Moses  (see  the  well-known  passage,  de  migratione  Abr.  p.  401 » 
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DiOme's  Alex.  BeligioiisphiL,  I  66.  G&arer*8  Philo,  L  86,  second 
editkm).  Especially,  how  could  a  disdple  of  him,  according  to 
whose  word  not  a  sparrow  faUs  to  the  ground  witliottt  the  F^ither 
in  heaven,  expressly  exdnde  beasts  firom  the  number  of  the 
objects  of  Divine  providence?  The  same  Bilckert  who  says 
"we  know  well  how  it  stands  with  the  Apostle's  proofs  from 
Scripture,"  does  not  hesitate,  as  smmd  common  sense  requires, 
in  the  question  p}  tmp  fiomr  /aAm  tq^  ^^t^,  to  supply  fUpo9  after 
fioir.  He  who  regards  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  as  Paul's, 
has  a  decisive  argument  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  command* 
ment  in  1  Tim.  6:  18.  We  are  then,  with  BiUroUi,  Rlldcert, 
Lschmann,  to  consider  all  as  far  as  Xdfu  a  question,  and  explain 
mJun$$Cf  as  is  cmnmon  in  answers,  as  an  emjrtiatic  affirmation : 
doth  God  care  fot  the  oxen  alone,  or  doth  he  say  this  certainly 
fcr  our  sakes?  This  "certainly,"  "by  all  mews,"  presupposes 
the  Utenl  sense,  and  aims  to  show,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was 
also  said  for  the  sake  of  the  apo^ftes;  in  ether  words,  that  the 
application  to  the  apostles  is  one  intended  by  God. 

We  shall  come  back  to  discuss  in  i  5'th^  Divine  intention  in 
such  expressions*  but  will  first  look  at  the  legendary  (ao  called) 
interpretation  in  1  Ckur.  10: 4.  Following  Sender,  recent  com- 
mentators, RQckert,  Meyer,  De  Wette,  say  that  the  Apostle  fol- 
lowed the  Jewish  legend,  according  to  which  the  fountain  spring- 
ing  from  the  rock  attended  the  Israelites  forty  years  long,  and 
that  he  saw  in  this  rock  Christ's  Shekinah.  We  will  not  here 
enter  into  other  grounds,  lying  in  the  text  itself,  hmiting  ourselves 
to  this  remark,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  legend  is  still  un- 
proved. The  oldest  passages  adduced  by  Wetstein  and  Sch5tt- 
gen,  are  from  the  Targums,  and  these  all  speak,  not  of  the  water 
from  the  rock,  but  of  quite  another  thing,  of  the  fountain  raised 
from  the  earth  by  the  staves  of  the  princes  and  Moses,  Num.  21: 
18.  Authors  of  later  date  allude  only  to  this  fountain.  Only 
one  cUctum  seems  to  include  the  rock  with  this,  viz.  in  a  passage 
from  Jarchi  in  the  commentary  to  the  section  of  the  Talmud, 
Thaanit,  £  19.  1,  it  is  said:  "Miriam's  fountain  (with  whose 
healing,  legend  puts  the  fountain  in  coimection)  was  the  rock 
'  from  which  the  waters  flowed.  In  his  exposition  of  Num.  xxi., 
however,  where  he  speaks  at  length  of  the  matter,  8e  follows 
exactly  the  form  of  the  legend  given  above,  and  in  ch.  xx., 
Where  the  rock  is  spoken  of,  adds  nothing  that  could  be  applied 
here. 
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Conceming  GaL  3:  16,  where  tke  Apostle,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  proTe  a  prophecy,  ia  said  to  have  ^ue  violenoe  to  gmmmar, 
see  the  Supplement^ 


k  5,  Application  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  Evangelists, 

As  offdftftm^i  the  Evangelists  have  notiuDg  of  the  snbd^ 
tiMt  marks  Paul's  use  of  the  CM  Testament,  and,  fiurthermore, 
thek  appUcations  of  it  fail  to  exhibit  always  Ftol's  profound  dis- 
cemment;  parallelisms  whieh  rest  so  little  on  an  internal  con* 
oectioa  of  ideas,  as  Matt  2:  15,  23.  6:  17.  13:  35.  John  18:  9,  are 
not  to  be  found  in  FauL 

The  assumption  of  mere  adaptation  to  the  wocds  of  the  Old 
Testament,  may  seem  more  doubtful  here,  where,  instead  of  the 
formula  ^m&^ig  fifqmMtuit  we  usually  And  im  ah^^n^^  (with  the 
exoeption  of  John  12: 14).  '  TVue,  it  is  not  for  that  reason  neces* 
sarily  excluded,  as  appears  fiom  the  fiust  that  m^ot^n^Wf  whieh, 

1  [Of  this  long  and  elaborate  discussion  we  can  give  onl/  an  abstract.  To 
prepare  the  way  for  a  Just  and  genetx>ni  estimate  of  the  Apostle^s  argnment,  the 
SMtfaor  ezsmines  Aeti  17:  83,  S8.  I  Cor.  II:  16,  as  showing  how  profound  and 
Mgaeiois  is  the  Apoetk^s  interpwitstioii  of  nstnre,  sad  of  hcathcnisBi  Can  U 
err  so  greatly  or  reason  so  MtoIossI/  as  many  assume  in  regard  to  GaL  3: 16 1 
He  is  said  to  have  falsely  applied  the  collective  9'i\  in  the  promise  to  Abraham, 
to  one  individual,  Christ,  and  to  prove  this,  urged  the  singular  form  9^J  as  ap- 
plicable only  to  an  individual,  while  in  fact  it  is  used  in  innumerable  instances 
collectively,  and  tke  plural  oocnrs  only  in  another  sense.  If  the  Apostle  reasoned 
so,  he  knew  better,  and  acriommodaled  his  aigumest  to  his  readers,  who,  he 
might  assume,  were  stupid  enough  to  accept  it ;  or  he,  so  long  pnained  by  Qama- 
liel,  knew  no  better  I  Now  the  only  logiad  and  proper  sense  of  unifffJUKta  is 
different  species  or  classes  of  descendanU,  posteritiet.  The  promises,  involving 
ultimately  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  were  not  given  to  the  ani^ 
fMKta,  but  to  the  9xi^fta ;  to  the  imi^fm,  since  a  promise  made  of  them,  that  the 
heathen  should  be  blessed  in  them,  is  a  prooiise  to  them.  But  who  or  what  is 
thb  07r^/«a?  We  should  think  of  Christ,  and  Paul  says  og  ioti  X^tar^u 
And  yet  the  promise  is  tf  oni(ffiau.  And,  again,  if  the  Messiah  is  the  osr^yMt, 
what  is  the  reasoning  ?  The  question  was,  whether  those  who  should  become 
partakers  of  the  kingdom  only  through  faith,  without  the  law,  were  genuine  par 
takers  %  Verses  9, 19,  99,  and  Kom.  iv.  show  that  the  mtiiffia  cannot  be  exdu- 
sively  die  Messiah,  but  the  spiritual  posterity  of  Abndiam,  as  distinguished  from 
his  posterity  in  every  other  sense.  And  this  posterity  is  Christ.  He  is  sca^ 
*{oX^y  the^n  of  God,  and  believers  are,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  sons, 
one  with  Christ,  and,  so  for  forth,  in  faith,  and  as  believers,  Abraham's  seed 
•ad  hdrs.  They  are  one  penon  («&,  v.  28)  in  Christ,  his  nkij^fia  (Eph.), 
tL  1  Con  IS:  12.  The  prenkise  had}  then,  from  the  first,  a  definite  spiritual  pos- 
ttti^inview^— Tr.] 
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as  we  have  seen,  is  used  of  a  mere  simile,  is  an  expression 
equivalent  to  frXtufovod'ai.  A  simile  occurs  in  Matt  2: 18,  where, 
however,  it  is  not  the  intended  fulfilment  that  is  made  prominent 
by  a  Ua  nkiign^if  but  only  the  fact  of  a  fulfilment,  expressed  by 
tote  inh^d^.  In  those  cases,  on  the  contrary,  in  which,  by 
Ua  or  inv^s  HXti(m&i,  the  occurrence  of  a  fulfilment  is  represented 
as  the  result  of  a  Divine  intention,  it  is  most  probable  that  some 
sort  of  objective  connection  of  the  fhct  with  the  expression  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  supposed,  a  direct  prophecy  or  a  vnowma. 
Thus  in  Matt  1:  22.  2:  I6,jfi.  4:  14.  8:  17.  12:  18— 2L  13:  36./ 
21:  4.  27:  9,  35.  John  12:  15;  38-HlO.  19:  24.  Now,  where  the 
Evangelist  saw  in  passages  of  the  Old  Testument  a  propheey,! 
where  a  tjrpical  paralld,  we  em,  as  may  be  supposed,  not  always  \ 
determine  with  certainty.  In  Bfolt.  1:  22,  the  unique  character 
of  ^e  New  Testament  fhct,  and  the  miQ&hog  of  the  LXX.,  go 
to  show  that  the  Evangelist  cites  Isa.  7: 14  as  a  proper  prophecy. 
The  coitectness  of  this  conceptton  of  the  passage  is,  however, 
not  yet  satisfactorily  established  from  the  context,  which,  it  most 
be  admitted,  has  not  been  explained  in  a  way  aUogetlYer  decisive. 
The  most  thoroagh  Messianic  expodtiea,  alter  Hengstenberg,  is 
that  of  Drechsier  (Expos,  of  Isaiah,  1844,  Part  1 ).  Yet  this  com- 
mentator does  not  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  Messianic  interpre-^ 
tation  can  be  reconciled  with  vs*  15,  16  in  the  prophet  only  by  a 
violent  process,  that  which  is  seen  independently  of  lime  (?), 
being  confusedly  mingled  with  the  events  whose  time  is  defined, 
fogenious,  indeed)  but  more  artificial,  is  the  explanation  given 
by  Hofimann  (Prophecy  and  Fulfilment,  221;  see  on  the  other 
side  Umbreit)  Stud  and  Krit  1845,  II.).  Ewald,  it  is  true, 
asserts  confidently,  "that  explanation  is  likewise  false,  which 
does  not  observe  that  the  prophet  is  here  s|»eaking  of  him  who 
is  to  be  Messiah,"  but  assumes  that  the  discourse  treats  of  no 
supernatural  conception,  and  that  the  prophet  expected  the  birth 
and  growing  up  of  the  Messiah  within  his  own  iifeKme.  Into 
tlie  question  which  is  usually  discussed  at  length,  whether  r*z/:9 
can  mean  only  an  intaot  virgin  (see  Dreehsler,  and  especially 
Kleinert  in  the  Litt  Anieiger,  1832,  Nos.  25,  26),  there  is  less 
need  of  entering;  the  point  is,  whether  the  prophet  finds  the 
n'ific  in  this>  that  she  is  to  conceive  supematurally,  and  so  far 
forth  remain  a  virgin;  If  this  is  not  the  prophet^s  sensci  then 
Matthew  oouki  not  cite  the  expressioii  even  as  a  complete 
Mmile,  and  the  typical  para&el  is  hmited  to  the  luone  ImmanueL 
Vol.  XI  No.  43.  51 
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Of  proper  prophecy,  direct  or  typical,  the  Evangelist  is  think* 
ing,  fbrthermore,  in  Matt.  4:  14.  21:  4.  27:  9,  Z§.  John  12:  15,  38 
•--40.  19:  24,  37.  In  Matt  21:  4.  John  12:  15,  a  direct  prophecy 
is  generally  conceded  by  modem  exegesis ;  on  Matt  4:  14,  cf. 
Umbreit  on  Isa.  8:  23.  Ps.  xxii.  (Matt  27:  35.  John  19:  24)  is, 
on  acoount  of  its  wonderfhl  eonclusionf,  v.  28  seq.,  a  Messiania 
PMdm,  if  regarded  merely  in  a  historical  light  What  the  sing^, 
impdled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  says  of  his  sufferings  asMl  their 
fruit,  has  found  its  perfect  truth  only  im  Christ  As  to  the  cka* 
tions  from  Zechariah  in  Matt.  27:  9.  John  19:  37,  cf.  Rev.  1:  7» 
exegesis  must  wait  for  yet  more  hght  upon  this  peculiarly  impor- 
tant and  obsoinre  prophet ;  stiU,  ossential  serviee  has  been  ven- 
dered  by  Hengstenberg,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  tins  pro^et, 
who  in  chapters  iiL  and  vi.  has  so  undeniably  proTod  his  siq>er* 
natural  discernment  as  seer,  in  those  passages  also  piiopbesied 
of  the  Bfessiah  The  citation,  John  12:  88,  39,  we  riioukl  be 
inclined  to  regard  as  a  mere  accommodation,  did  not  y.  41  show 
in  what  way  the  Evangelist  justified  to  himself  the  direct  refer* 
ence  to  the  Messiah.  The  Logos^  God  as  reTealing  hiraself« 
was  also  to  the  prophets  the  medium  of  revelatimi ;  consequently 
there  also  the  prophet  (it  should  properly  be  said  God)  had  in 
Tiew  in  that  language  the  demeanor  of  obdumte  Ismel  towards 
Christ;  an  exegetical  inference  whose  correctness  certainly 
must  be  deni^,  while  yet  this  is  perfectly  true,  that  that  Dirine 
accusation,  which  represented  the  spiritual  stupidity  of  the  peo* 
pie  as  an  nnirersal  characteristic,  first  found  its  most  com|4ete 
confirmation,  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation  towards  Christ  Here, 
again,  then,  we  see  truth  in  finite  limits ;  incorrectness  of  form 
with  truthfulness  of  the  idea. 

That  these  Evangelists  with  the  formula  8f«  nhi^m^i  certainly 
did  adduce,  not  merely  direct  propheeyi  but  types  of  the  future 
assumed  to  be  divinely  intended,  may  be  clearly  proved  in  the 
following  manner.  If  tlie  Evangehst  in  John  IB:  9,  sees  a  fulfil- 
ment of  Christ's  words  in  17:  12,  he  can  have  done  this  only  on 
the  supposition  of  a  MSfoia ;  for,  that  the  Redeemer  by  mtnilma 
intended  a  spiritual  destruction,  the  Evangehst  could  not  have 
fidled  to  perceive  for  the  very  reason  that  Judas  is  made  an 
exceptioui  It  might  even  seem  doubtful,  whether  he  assumes 
an  intended  vnofeiic,  and  would  not  merely  make  prominent  the 
*  remarkable  fact  of  a  fulfilment  <^  Christ's  words  in  the  physical 
dehvefanoe  of  the  disciples;  yet  we  have  a  similar  case  in  Jolm 
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11:  51,  whete,  on  Acooant  of  the  remaikable  reajizatioii  of  the 
high  priesf  s  words  in  a  higher  sense  tiuoi  ke  humanly  intended, 
a  Divine  imipfna  is  etiil  assnmed  in  ttie  ntteiaaoe  of  them. 
Among  these  typical  parallels.  Matt  2:  15.  8:  17  also  belong. 
Here  the  citatiott  seems  purely  arhilnury,  inasmuoh  as,  in  the 
fonner  passage,  no  true  paralldkm  between  the  calling  of  Israel 
out  of  Bgypt  and  that  of  the  Messiah  eeensdenonsliable;  in  the 
latter,  for  the  ethieal  sense  of  the  piopket's  language  a  phyaksal 
sense  is  substituted.  If,  however,  we  may  suppose  in  the  Evan- 
gelist the  idea,  v^ch  has  its  wananl  also  in  Isa.  49:  3,  that  the 
Messiah,  as  the  absolute  son  aftd  servant  of  GSod,  had  his  type  in 
Israel,  might  not  tiiis  cit eumstaaoe  seem  remifkahle  to  him« 
halving  his  Jewish  leaders  in  view,  tiiat  ibis  Son  of  God  was  also 
obliged  %e  depart  into  Bg3rpt;  quite  independently  of  legud  to  the 
tfiffbr^Mt  purpose  of  the  depaitaret  InrespeettoMatt^S:  17,itis 
just  as  little  to  be  assumed  as  in  John  xviiL,  that  the  Evangelist 
insisted  upon  the  physioal  eenstmslisn,  to  the  exolnskMi  of  the 
moral;  it  isieemed  to  Um  remadeable;  he  legd&rded  it  perhaps  as 
designed,  that  the  words  should  be  fidfilled,  also,  in  this  s^nse; 
whether  We  are  to  suppose  him  prompted  by  the  consciottsness  of 
the  conneolion  between  sin  and  evil,  as  Olshausen  hdds,  remain- 
ing an  open  question.  One  instance  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Matt 
S:  23,  that  emx  mUrpreUim,  where  the  unlearned  Evangelist 
seems  to  have  employed  the  mystioal  quibbling  of  the  Haggada, 
and  to  have  ibund  a  pvophetie  intimation  in  the  sound  of  the 
words.  Aceordmg  to  Bftsyer  and  De  Wette,  he  inds  something 
prophetic  in  this,  that  the  predicate  natj*  '*  spiont,"  given  to  the 
Messiah  in  £ml  11:  1,  fbrms  a  paronomasia  with  '*nX9 .  But  the 
Evangelist  writes  in  the  plaral,  duk  vwr  MQOftftmPf  end  the  inter- 
preters above  named  reoognioe  the  ground  of  this  in  the  iact, 
that  he  has  reference  as  well  to  other  passages  where  the  Mes- 
siah is  oalled  nxt^.  Zech  6:  12,  "and  behold  a  man"  who  is 
called  nis)^ .  it  is,  therefore,  even  doubtful  whether  ere  is  a  rela- 
tive, and  whether  we  have  not  rather  to  translato  *'  that  be  shall 
be  called  a  iNbsarene"  (Gecsdorfs  *'  Sprachchar.  des  N.  T."  L 
136).  The  Evang^ist  had,  then,  regaxd  not  merely  to  the  sound 
but  to  the  sense  of  the  word,  ^w  Naoareth  had  its  very  name, 
•<n;^  (kom  the  fact  that  it  was  "  a  feeble  twig,"  an  insignificant 
place,  and  there  was  special  contempt  for  it  (Hengstenberg^s 
Cfahstology,  IL  1  seq.).  The  Uionght  of  the  Evangelist  is,  there*- 
fore,  **  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  chose  the  despised  place ;  there  was 
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at  the  same  time  a  fulfifanent  of  the  pFopheoy  that  he  was  to  be 
a  humUe  sproat  from  David'e  ^eoi."  Thwe  is  a  truth  in  this, 
only  it  seems  to  ns  a  eontmotedxehgioas  view  that  seeks  in  «ich 
acddentals  a  Divine  intentioo. 

This  brings  ns  now  to  the  question  already  touched  upon,  how 
it  is  with  regard  to  this  Divine  iatentioa  in  the  types  and  paral- 
lels of  the  Old  Testamint,  wfaic^  is  assnmed  by  the  Evangelists* 
and  also  by  Paul,  and  probably  by  Christ  And  fiarst,  we  remaric» 
that  in  some  passages  a  conseioiisness  opposed  to  this,  that  of 
the  subjective  eharader  of  such  paralMs,  is  expressed.  When 
Paul  in  1  Ccx.  10:  6  wnAss  ««mt  v#«sc  4fmp  sye»f^hf<w»  De 
Wette  admitB  that  timog  is  hare  only  "token;"  we  are  to  take 
warning  fiom  them  when  we  draw  a  patatteL  In  Bom.  d:  14, 
alsot  tvtmc  may  be  only  the  tjrpe  whu^  to  the  view  of  the  Apos- 
tie  lies  in  the  iket,  not  that  designedly  established  as  mkck  fay 
God.  In  £ph.  5:  32,  by  ifm  Si  Uym  ug  X^mwip  he  eoqMresses  a 
eensdousness  of  the  snl^eoltve  aature  of  his  appheatkn.  ht 
Bom.  15:  3,  he  gi^  his  own  thought,  that  Christ  had  for  God's 
sake  sufiered  reproaeh,  in  his  own  words ;  when  he  justifies  this 
by  the  remark,  that  all  that  is  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
can  serve  for  our  dtdm^nmlUif  he  gives  a  general  canon  for  the 
subjective  use  of  Old  Testament  parallels.  In  other  instances, 
like  Gal.  4:  24.  1  Cor.  9:  9,  10.  John  11:  §h  18:  9.  Matt  2: 15,  28. 
8: 17.  13:  3^  etc.,  this  is  certainly  not  the  case,  and  these  demand 
a  dogmatb  investigation  into  the  Apostle's  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  natural  mode  of  viewing  things  calls  every  coincidence  of 
events  and  actions,  which  is  brought  about  neither  by  an  inward 
necessity  nor  by  a  free  inteatkin,  aocident  A  man  is  struck 
down  upon  the  road;  a  piiest  passes  by ;  Christ  says  it  occurred 
xttta  cvywQiap  (by  a  kappemmg  together).  Both  goes  out  to 
glean ;  the  field  upon  which  she  happens,  belongs  to  Boae ;  an 
accidmt  (rrnpo,  a  meeting)  would  have  it  so.  What  is  accident 
according  to  naUtral  principles,  is  according  to  those  of  religion  "  a 
monarch  by  the  grace  of  God,  whose  incognito  we  must  respect" 
And  with  right  For,  must  not  just  this  connection  of  events, 
this  concurrence  and  with  this  the  reciprocal  influence,  be  re« 
ferred  to  the  highest  cscitsality,  that  rules  the  world?  "The 
accidents,"  says  Novalis,  ''are  the  separate  facts;  the  concur- 
rence of  these  accidents,  their  coincidence,  is  not  again  an  acci- 
dent, but  law,  the  result  of  the  profoundest,  most  systematie 
wisdom."    And  Bothe  says  (Ethik,  L  124):  "How  entirely 
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soever  the  seyeral  resnHs  may  be,  each  by  itself,  the  effects  of 
the  freedom  of  the  creature,  their  aggregate  result  is  the  effect 
of  their  combinatiou  and  ooncentratioti,  and  this,  which  we  are 
wont  to  call  accident,  is  alone  God's  work,  the  work  of  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  world.  What  appears  to  us  accident,  is  just  that 
kind  of  occurrence  in  the  world  which  we  are  compelled  to  refer 
exclusively  and  directly  to  God's  government  of  the  world  as  its 
cause,  inasmuch  as  we  are  unable  to  discover  within  the  realm 
of  creation  an  adequate  causality."  By  Moses,  the  Son  of  God, 
the  people  of  Israel,  is  led  from  Egypt;  by  the  parents  of  Jesus, 
Jesus  the  Divine  child ;  neither  by  human  intention,  nor  by  inter- 
nal necessity,  has  this  parallelism  been  brought  about ;  its  ulti- 
mate ground  is  in  cansol  agency  of  God  ruling  the  world.  Caia- 
phas  wifii  let  Jesns  die  for  the  good  of  the  nation ;  Jesus  dies, 
according  to  bis  own  decision,  in  a  higher  sense  for  the  good  of 
the  people ;  Caiaphas  did  not  intend  what  Jesus  does,  nor  does 
Jesus  des^^  to  make  true  what  Caiaphas  says ;  it  is  the  Divine 
causality,  by  which  these  facts,  standing  in  no  internal  connec- 
tion, are  made  to  coincide.  In  referring  such  coincidence  to  a 
Divine  influence,  this  rehgiovs  view  of  the  world  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced enmieons ;  only  that  it  commonly,  and  also  in  the  cita- 
tiotts  of  the  apostles,  follows  a  paftieuiaristic  method,  namely,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  certain  occurrences  to  the  highest 
ends  in  the  universe,  or  even  merely  for  a  subjective  interest, 
this  coincidence  is  distinguished  above  that  in  other  cases,  and 
designated  as  the  special  ordering  of  Providence,  while  the  objec- 
tive view  refers  every  ccnncidence  to  Providence.  As  no  indi- 
vidual thing  can  be  conceived  and  willed  by  the  highest  causality 
as  individual,  but  each  only  as  a  member  in  a  universe,  in  which 
each  is  conditioned  by  all,  and  is  again  Ae  condition  of  all,  so  a 
privileged  participation  in  Providence  cannot  be  maintained. 
The  contrary  seems  to  be  involved  in  Matt  10:  29 — 31,  but  the 
conclusion  serves  only  to  confirm  the  subjective  confidence  of 
maxkt  that  he,  in  consideration  of  the  higher  end  assigned  him, 
may  more  certainly  regard  himself  as  the  object  of  Fkovidence, 
than  beasts. 

So  far  modem  speculation  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of 
the  New  Testament  Only  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
regarded  as  unintentionally  fixed,  these  earlier  expressions,  which 
were  reahaeed  in  later  occurrences,  as  uttered  without  special 
intention.    The  view  of  the  New  Testament,  on  the  contrstry, 
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fiads  here,  for  the  most  part,  Divine  intention,  and  in  language  a 
divinely  intended  vnopaa.  The  modem  theological  view  stops 
with  considering  the  efficient  cause ;  the  biblical  stands  on  the 
ground  (predominantly,  at  least,  see  above)  of  a  regard  to  the 
final  caiue.  With  this  it  is  as  with  all  pragmatic  teleology. 
The  mutual  fitness  which  we  ascribe  to  the  several  data  in 
nature  and  history,  is  never  the  only  one  (for  all  conditions  all), 
often  not  the  most  inmiediate  one,  i  e.  the  immanent,  sometimes 
even  a  purely  subjective  one  which  does  not  at  all  exist  in  them.. 
This  subjective  character  the  teleology  of  the  evangelists  exhi* 
bits,  when,  in  order  to  be  able  to  assume  a  Divine  intention,  they 
presuppose  a  vnitomy  tpkick  has  no  connection  unth  the  historical 
seme,  indeed,  even  contradicts  i^,  as  in  John  18:  9.  11:  51.  Matt 
S:  17.  This  is  just  as  we  should  say,  that  those  edifying  feelings 
tbat  are  derived  from  the  Scriptures,  through  an  alteration  of  the 
historical  sense  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  result 
intended  by  the  author  of  Scripture,  even  though  they  may 'ever 
be  subjectively  profitable.  Typology  receives,  therefore,  from 
Augustine  the  warning:  est  conj«ctura  mentis  humanae,  quae 
aUquando  ad  verum  pervemt,  aliquaaido  fallitur.  Where^  how* 
ever,  a  historical  sphere  is  developed  from  a  lower,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  New  Testament  economy,  in  sudi  a  way  that  the  same 
laws  spiritualized  reappear  in  it,  and  leave  their  impress  in  its 
institutions,  rules  of  life,  expressions>  the  typological  and  paral- 
lehzing  application  will  gain  an  objective  character,  and  may  be 
regGurded  as  divinely  intended. 

\  6.  Ajyplication  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

This  Epistle  has  a  writer  for  its  author  who  shows  himself 
not  less  versed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  uses  it  not  less  ha* 
queutly  than  Paul  But  the  defects  in  hermeaeutics,  which 
were  striking  in  Paul  and  the  evangehsta,  appear  in  this  Epistle 
in  a  yet  hi^er  degree.  While  Paiil'3  citations  correspond,  at 
least  in  idea,  with  the  expressions  of  the  Old  Testament  which 
are  adduced,  those  in  our  Epistle  seem  in  part,  as  in  1: 6, 10 — 12. 
2:  13,  to  be  altogether  without  warrant  The  way  in  which  the 
author  applies  the  Old  Testament  for  the  end  of  his  argument, 
is  yet  less  to  be  pronoimced  free  from  subtlety  (cf.  the  exposition 
of  Ps.  xcv.  in  3:  7 — 1:  9,  and  the  pressing  of  the  letter  of  Ps.  ex. 
in  ch.  vii),  and  his  application  still  less  grounded  upon  objective 
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truth  than  tlmt  of  Paul,  since  he  does  not,  like  Paul,  in  case  of 
important  difierences  between  the  Greek  translation  and  the 
Hebrew  text,  go  back  to  the  latter,  but  argues  from  the  LXX. 
even  where  they  translate  incorrectly,  as  in  2:  7.  10:  5.  By  some 
critics  the  difference  in  the  use  6f  the  Old  Testament  is  esteemed 
so  considerable,  that  it  has  been  expressly  employed  to  prove 
the  origin  of  the  Epistle  not  Pauline.  "  No  one  will  be  able," 
says  Schulz,  Epis.  to  the  Hebr.,pp.  180  seq.,  '*  to  show  anything 
hke  this  in  the  genuine  Epistles  of  Paul ;  and  the  few  passages 
where  he  also  exhibits  typically  single  points  from  the  books  of 
the  old  economy,  and  allegorizes,  which  we  see  brought  up 
against  us  by  the  defenders  of  the  Epistle  (Gal.  4:  22 — 30.  Eph. 
5:  31),  wili  by  no  means  suffice,  even  riiould  they  not,  on  closer 
examination,  be  converted  into  pvoofs  to  the  contrary." 

Before  we  examine  in  detail  the  style  of  exposition  in  this 
Epistle,  we  ask,  whether  its  pecuharity  distinguishes  it  specifi- 
cally from  Paul's  method.  That,  in  expressions  like  ^at  quoted 
from  Schulz,  the  difference  is  rated  too  high,  is  admitted  on 
various  sides,  by  Bclhme,  Bleek,  von  Cdlln,^  and  recently  by 
Schwef^r;  and  yet  to  some  extent  these  same  men  have  held 
the  designated  peculiarity  of  our  Epistle  as  so  singular,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  trace  it,  not  m^pely  in  general  to  the  Alexan- 
drian culture  of  the  author,  but  to  an  immediate  influence  of 
Philo.  As  formerly  by  Grotius,  Clerkus,  Mangey,  so  there  was 
by  Bleek,  L  380  seq.,  and  most  lec^itly  by  Schwegler  (Naeha- 
post  Zeitalter,  IL  314)  a  direct  use  of  Philo  assumed.  An  affin- 
ity in  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  we  cannot  concede ;  and  in 
this  agree  with  Neander'  (Planting  and  Training,  II.  857  seq., 
fourth  edition).  But  in  what  the  so  often  assumed  relationship 
between  the  mode  of  exposition  in  our  Epistle  and  Philo  con- 
sists, has  been  indicated  neither  by  Bleek,  nor  by  De  Wette 
(Introd.  to  the  N.  T.,  29fr,  fourth  edition),  nor  by  others.  We 
must  maintain  that  just  those  specific  points  of  relationship  are 
wanting,  the  philosophically  figurative  conception  of  the  import 

^  In  the  review  of  Bohme's  Commentaiy  in  the  Halle  Litt.  Zeit.,  1826,  No.  131 : 
"  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  to  be  commended  that  Bohme  declares  Hi^nst  the 
opiniou  of  tho:»e  who,  from  the  Epistle  and  the  allegorizing,  conclade,  withoot  far- 
ther ceremony,  that  the  Epiutk  was  writtea  by  oo  Alexandrian  Christian.'' 

^  The  signittcant  fiict,  that  by  our  author  nothing  at  all  is  said  of  the  luyog, 
the  idea  predominant  with  Philo,  Schwegler  knows  how  to  explain  only  from  a 
definite  intention,  because  *'  the  author  was  conscious  of  the  norelty  of  this  mode 
of  teaching." 
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of  wordt,  the  appeal  to  the  xuping  t^  iihiY^oliie,  tiie  eztensioft 
of  allegory  to  the  physical  department,  and  especially  the  equiv- 
alence or  the  subordinatioa  of  the  historical  sense  to  the  mystical. 
As  proof  to  the  contrary  in  the  last  particular,  6:  12—6:  3  has 
been  adduced,  yet  this  has  been  disputed  as  well  by  Bleek  as 
De  Wette.  Following  D&hne  and  Gfrdrer,  the  Tubingen  school 
indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  suppose  allegory  with  the  Jewish  theo- 
sophy  in  general  to  have  proceeded  from  Alexandria^  and  espe- 
cially from  Pbilo  into  Palestine.  This  view  h^,  however,  so 
little  claim  to  truth,  that  the  most  wei^ty  facts  indicate  the  con- 
trary. We  call  attention  only  to  the  following,  that  Philo  him- 
self supports  his  explanations  by  an  allegorical  tradition  (DiUme, 
L  69, 74),  the  division  into  physical  and  ethical  alleg<»ry,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  so  characteristic  Midrasch  of  Pfedestine,  the 
rtld^I}  m^g^q  and  n^ap^a  ntQ^ig,  and  the  intermixture  of  Jewish 
Haggadae  even  in  the  LXX.  (Frankel,  Vorstudien  zur  LXX., 
1841,  18^  %eq.).^ 

True,  our  Epistle  has  an  Alexandrian  coloring,  dtstingnishing 
it  from  the  Pauline,  as  well  in  the  genus  dicendi  as  especiaUy  in 
the  use  of  the  Old  Testam^it,  only  it  is  not  peculiarly  Philo's 
method  of  interpretation.  While  the  literary  character  of  Paul 
is  the  Talmudic-dialectic,  that  of  our  Epistie  is  the  Hellenistie- 
rhetoricaL  Aa  the  homiletic«>rhetorical  use  of  the  Bible  is  always 
less  severely  exact,  and  often,  especially  in  early  times,  lacks  a 
clear  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  the  sense  put  into  the 
Scriptures  from  that  drawn  from  them  (see  above  Sachs's  lan- 
guage), 80  witu  our  author,  upon  whom,  furthermore,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  greater  arbitrariness  in  interpretation  prevalent  at  Alex- 
andria also  had  an  influence.     This  distinguishes  him  from  Paul. 

The  influence  of  the  homiletic  character  of  the  Epistle  upon 
the  citations,  we  perceive  in  the  very  first  chapter.  From  the 
beginning  the  author  designated  the  ^on  as  the  summit  of  all 
revelation,  as  the  heir  of  all,  as  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
image  of  God.  From  this  results  his  superiority  to  the  angels, 
in  which  connection  reference  is  made  to  passages  where  he  is 
called  Sipn  of  God,  which  is  said  of  no  angels;   where  he  is 

^  However  thoroughly  Gcorgii  '*  die  ncuesten  Auffassaogen  der  Alex.  Reli- 
gioDsphiL^  in  the  Journal  for  Hititorical  Theology,  1839,  hiu  in  other  rcspccti 
fllnitrated  Philo's  allegorical  expof  ition.  what  is  said  of  its  relation  to  that  of 
Palestine  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The  aathor  supports  himself  only  upon  £ich- 
horn  and  one  passage  in  Jost*s  History  of  the  Israelites,  where  besides  the  Mas- 
orah  is  the  subject. 
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called  God,  Creator,  Ruler,  at  the  right  hand  of  Gbd;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  of  the  angels,  that  they  were  to  wor- 
ship  him,  that  they  were  servants  of  God.  Subsequently^  2:  6 
seq.  shows  that  the  earthly  humiliation  of  Christ  has  not  impaired 
his  exahed  dignity.  Four  of  the  citations  used  require,  even  in 
a  historical  exposition,  a  recognitMm  of  dieir  Messianic  character. 
]bi  ^16  direct  Messianic  conceptioB  of  Pa.  ii  and  ex.  expositm 
of  the  most  divefse  dogmatio  schools  coincide,  Hengstenber^, 
Sack,  Stier,  BoeenmSller,  Klbster,  Umbreit,  von  XiCngerke,  while 
others,  Hke  Keek,  maintain  at  least  the  typically  Messianic  im* 
port  A  judgment  on  the  words  adduc^  in  1:  5  from  2  Sam.  7: 
14  may  be  more  donbtfaL  The  promise  of  tiie  budding  of  the 
temple,  in  v.  18,  we  can  apply  only  te  Solomon;  and  thus  agree 
iMith  Bl^ek,  in  opposition  to  Sade.  On  the  odier  liknd.  Sack  is 
right,  as  Bleek  also  admits,  in  this,  tfiat  the  expression  refers  to 
the  whde  postmty  of  the  king,  and  that  the  promise  of  an  eter^ 
nal  kingdom  presupposes  the  Messiah.  What  the  first  half  of 
V.  14  specially  promises,  and  the  author  here  cites,  has  been 
verified  in  otlMr  descendants  of  David  in  a  snboidinate  sense, 
pretoineatly  in  Christ's  relaticm  to  God.  The  question,  whether 
there  is  anydung  Messianic  in  that  promise,  depends  essentially 
on  the  view  takeii  of  ^e  last  song  of  David,  2  Sam.  23: 1  seq. 
TMdeniably  a  Messianic  hope  is  expressed  in  tiiis  song;  by 
Ewald,  who  translates  v.  3  as  conditional  and  refers  it  to  David, 
this  prospect  is  reduc^  to  the  most  perfect  possible  minimum, 
to  a  posterity  ideally  described  (£Qstory  of  Israel,  IL  671): 
''  Once  more  before  fais  death,  rousing  himself  to  a  poetic  strain, 
David  dearly  feels  himself  to  be  a  prophet  of  Jahve,  and  pro* 
dakos,  in  review  of  his  now  completed  life,  as  weU  as  in  free 
survey  of  the  fhture,  the  Divine  presentiment  in  him,  that  the 
dominion  of  his  house,  being  firmly  established  in  God,  will  sur- 
vive his  death."  It  is,  however,  very  questionable,  whether,  as 
Maurer,  De  Wette  and  others  understand  and  translate  the 
expressi^m,  the  one  ideal  ruler  of  David's  house  is  not  depicted ; 
if  this  be  so,  then  the  song  points  back  to  former  promises,  and 
to  what  otiijBr  than  2  Sam.  vii.  ?  So,  then,  David  also  referred 
the  promises  given  to  his  posterity  preeminently  to  the  Messiah. 
The  enigmatically  concise  and  highly  poetic  character  of  this 
remarkable  song  speaks  for  its  genuineness ;  it  is  also  acknowl- 
edged by  Thenius  on  this  passage,  and  Ewald  (Dichter  des  A. 
B.,  L  99).    Ps.  xlv.,  which  is  cited  in  v.  8,  can  for  decisive  rea- 
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sons  be  regmfded  only  as  an  aUegorioal  Bfessbnie  song;  o£  my 
exposition  of  the  Psahns,  Stier,  Hengstenbeig,  8aok,  recently 
also  yon  Lengerke. 

Most  staking  of  afl,  h0wev«r»  are  the  appeals  to  Ps.  97: 7.  lOS: 
26  in  TS.  6,  10.  On  aoooant  of  tiie  appUcation  gtren  to  thes^ 
Psahns  in  our  Episde»  the  uM^cmty  of  eoHunentalors,  it  is  tiiie» 
down  to  A.  Ciamer  (1756)  have  regarded  the  Messiah  as  ^eir 
subject  (<£  the  controversy  of  Oalov  with  Gfotins) ;  yet  Mioha*- 
lis,  in  his  ezpositiott  of  the  EpisHe  to  the  Hebrews^  ooncedes^  oa 
V.  10 :  *<  I  should  say  dial  it  was  inoooEeeivable  htfsr  expeaiUM 
have  been  aUe  to  persuade  themselves  of  this,  had  I  not  made 
a  similar  vain  attmipt  in  the  31st  note  to  Peiroe."  At  least,  wMh 
reference  to  v.  6,  this  expediait  waa  resorted  to  by  Slorr,  tin)t 
the  aatiior  had,  as  in  Rota.  10:  6—8,  used  the  words  of  fke  CM 
Testament  as  a  substratum  far  his  otm  ^oughti,  '*TBk  oidM  te 
express  himself  eiegaatly.*^  -Stillt  these  expressions  are  used' as 
prtfrfsf  De  Wotts  speaks  of  a  typical  apf^oatfam  of  them  (On 
the  Bymbc^c  typical  method  of  the  Epo^e  to  the  SMnrews,  p. 
16) :  "  llie  tiieocmtic  king  oild  the  Messiah  ate  related  to  each 
other  as  image  and  onginal ;  again  Jehovah  and  the  Messiah  as 
original  and  image,  and  what  Is  true  of  one  is  true  also  of  the 
other.  Therefore,  it  is  dear,  ^unt  what  is  said  of  Jehovah,  so 
far  as  he  is  tfie  God  of  revelation  and  mediation,  is  true  of  the 
Messiah."  If  a  typical  exposition  is  to  be  thought  of,  theaullior 
must  have  reeognieed  the  primary  reference  of  the  fMyis  t6 
Jehovah;  but  is  this  probable,  since  he  stfll  uses  them  in  Ui 
proof?  We  are,  then,  brought  back  to  the  conjecture,  that, 
among  the  Jews,  the  Messiah  was  regarded  as  the  subject  of 
those  two  Psalms,  and  that  the  author  could  depend  on  the  assent 
of  his  readers.  But  this  has,  ftom  the  outset,  no  probability,  as 
it  would  hardly  fUl  in  with  the  dogmatic  notions  then  prevalent 
oanceming  the  Messiah.  "  Only  ftom  the  idea  of  the  incarnation 
of  the  Ao^,"  says  Bleek,  '<  could  such  a  construction  of  the 
Psalm  proceed."^     It  seems,  then,  that  we  must  regaid  the 

1  It  b,  indeed,  sUeged  bj  GrDtiai  that  the  renowned  SuAisf  imerpvtted  1^ 
ciL  of  the  Messlsh;  this  leems,  however,  to  be  founded  in  error.  From'  this 
accomplished,  rationaliziog  Arabic  interpreter,  this  might  at  least  be  expected, 
inasmuch  as  he  does  not  even  explain  Ps.  ex.  of  the  Messiah,  but  (as  some  did 
in  Chrj8ostom*8  time,  see  his  Comm.  on  Ps.  ex.)  of  Abraham ;  cf.  the  communi- 
cation pn  Saadias's  translation  of  the  Psalms,  by  Schnurrer,  in  Eichhom's  BibL 
m.,  and  Hanebeirg  on  Saodias's  translation,  as  preserved  in  a  MS.  at  Monicli* 
1841.  p.  29. 
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Messiaiiio  m^pUcttkm  of  those  Psalms  as  tbe  peouUaf  possession 
of  oar  author,  and  this  eaa  be  best  explaii^  firom  the  rhetorieal 
homitotic  ehameter  of  the  Epistle.  If  the  authov  ooold  expect 
firom  his  readers  assent  to  the  Christotogical  propositioDS  in  vs. 
9,  3,  it  followed  that  all  passages  in  die  Old  Testament  relating 
to  the  adofation  of  God  md  the  ereation,  had  their  troth  also  in 
Christ*  with  referenee  to  his  Divine  natore.  This  view  of  the 
passages  in  qnesliott  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to  limbeigt 
ymhem  hs,  on  v.  6,  lays  sliress  on.  the  fact*  that  the  anthor  had  to 
dOr  not  with  unbelieving  Jews,  hot  Jews  beeome  behevos* 

Without  regard  to  Am  historioaleeoaei  the  anther  further  citea 
Vil.  a*  6  in  » (L  F^  d2:  23  in  S;  li^  ba.  8: 17,  Id  in  ft  la  Fk  40e 
7seq.inl(H5ae%  Hag.  8:  6  in  18:  86^  That  ttie  anifaor  m  8: 6« 
9;  16.  11: 13.  18:  8aapplies  dm  pMN^peaof  the  Old  Tstnmsnt 
homiletieally,  enn  hardly  be  disputed;  in  10:  ^  De  Wette  leaven 
it  doubtful,  whether  he  nsea  the  words-of  the  Fbahn  only  as  a 
suhstiatwm,  as  Mdeietaaoher  alsoi  in  the  sermen  **  The  per* 
feeting  Saerifiee,"  on  Heb.  !•:  ]£  (aeventh  oollection),  saya: 
«« Our  anthor  starts  with  this^  thai  he  is  oiting»  as  irfsmyo  to  the 
appearing  of  the  Kedeemet  in  this  wgsld,  words  ef  the  (Md  Tee* 
tament  which  the  Bedeemer,  as  it  were^  mnsl  have  spoken  on 
his  entrance  into  the  wodd.**  Bmt  adnnftting  this,  we  still  cannot 
assume  in  the  author  a  distinot  oonaeionsness  of  the  relntisn  €€ 
the  sense  put  into  the  passage  to  that  derived  bvm  it;  if  a  tent 
was  pertinent  for  Christian  application,  he  certainly  found  in  the 
text  itself  a  warrant  fur  thi%  aeocndiagly  a  Divine  intuition,  aa 
he  in  11: 16, 16.  4: 8,  seeks  expressly  to  make  out  an  objective 
justification  for  his  exphmations;  the  queetioni  'P^etber  it  was 
direct  inopbecy,  whether  tyi»cal»  whether  a  mere  subjective 
application,  did  not  suggest  itself  for  consideration ;  as  little  aa 
with  those  Midraschists  of  old  (see  above).  But  if,  in  the  pas* 
sages  mentioned  above,  he  may  have  distinguished  between  his 
application  and  the  proper  sense  of  the  passages,  in  others,  whieh 
he,  in  like  manner,  cites  without  regard  to  the  historical  sensOf 
no  such  discrimination  can  be  thought  of.  In  c)l  iL  he  seems  to 
have  conceived  of  Fto.  88: 83.  Isa.  8:  17,  18,  only  as  directly  Mes* 
siamc;  not  even  merely  typicali  for  the  p<mit  is^  that  Chrki calls 
the  redeemed  his  brethren  and  children.^  How  full  of  signifi* 
cance  every  word  of  the  text  is  to  him,  andi  therefore^  also  even 

^  Faal  would  hardly,  b^jb  Bleek,  IL  980|  have  applied  tiieis  pastagM  in  this 
Way. 
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that  which  iB  not  said  in  the  text,  7:  6,  shows.  According  to  him, 
the  text  designedly  omitted  to  give  the  genealogy  of  Melchise^ 
dek,  that  he  ought,  in  this  respect,  also,  become  a  type  of  the 
Son  of  God  (cC  the  commentary  on  this  passage).  As  the  wcHrds 
of  the  Old  Testamant,  so  also  the  facts  narrated  in  it,  are  to  him 
ftdl  of  import;  even  the  names  of  Melchisedek  and  Salem  are 
significant  to  him ;  the  fact  that  the  patrkichs  dwdt  only  in 
tabervaclea,  he  applies  in  eh*  xL,  as  afterwaid  the  eKpreesmt 
9trangeri;  that  the  high  priest  went  oi^  once  a  year  into  the 
holy  of  holies,  proves  to  him  the  absolnte  redemption  once  iot 
aU  thiMgh  Christ,  ^  7.  10:  10.  Ini»dentally,  tiiese  expositiona 
by  oar  aathor  aie  to  be  distimgaished  from  those  of  Fanl  also  in 
tUs,  Attt  dMse  hear  more  the  ehameter  of  the  atiidied,  the  scho-^ 
lastae,  while  those  show  rsllwr  the  free  grasp  of  an  origintl  and 
pro&mnd  spirit,  jast  as  oar  aalher,  fhrthermete,  seems  always  to 
have  omsalted  the  Greek  traoslatkm  which  is  xaMonsAf  cited 
Mteraliy,  while  Fan!  qnetes  from  nemofy>  now,  according  to  tiie 
original,  again,  aooonUng  to  die  LXX,  as  the  instant  suggests. 
But,  if- not  an  original  and  powerftil,  eertsialy  a  thoughtfhl  and 
ddieate  spirit  is  diseemiUe  in  oar  author's  expositicns  of  teats. 
How  rich,  notwitfaststtding  all  the  subtlety  ef  the  argument,  is 
the  bought,  that  the  iavitatMNi  to  God's  rest,  Ps.  xcv.,  ia  properly 
an  iuTitation  to  the  re^  which  God  himsetf  enjoys  since  the  end 
of  the  work  of  creation  (eh.  iv. ) !  So  the  explanation  of  the  type 
in  Melchisedek,  ch.  viL,  of  the  hcrfieBt  of  all  in  the  tahermicle, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  atonement  in  ch.  ix.,  of  the  word  gtranger  in- 
11:  13,  and  the  appMcation  of  Ps.  xl.  in  10:  ^V-^9.  How  beauti- 
felly  are  many  expressions  of  Scripture  woren  into  Uie  text,  as 
12:  5,  16.  13:  6,  15!  The  deptb  of  these  expositions  is  distin* 
guished  from  Philo*s  theosophic  acuteness  by  a  practical  religious 
interest 

By  the  universal  use  of  the  LXX.,  instead  of  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  objectiye  truthfulness  of  the  interpretationB  has  in  some 
instances  sufiered  more  seriously  than  Uirough  the  hermenentical 
structure.  This  is  not  so  felly  true  of  10:  6-^9  (see  the  com* 
mentary),  but  of  2:  a  10:  38.  11:  21.  12:  26.  14:  3.  Yet  his 
application  of  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  the  strictest  view  of 
inspiration,  since  passages  where  God  is  not  the  speaker,  are 
cited  as  words  of  God,  or  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (1:  6,  7,  6.  4:  4,  7. 
7:  21.  3:  7.  10:  15),  so  that  the  author  seems  to  have  shared  in 
the  conviction  of  the  Alexandrians  of  the  inspiration  of  their 
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transkitors.  By  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  before 
remarked,  the  sense  of  the  original  is  always  given  when  the 
deviations  from  it  are  considerable,  especially  when  such  exist 
in  the  point  for  which  he  cites  the  passage  (Bleek,  II.  351). 

If  we,  then,  in  conclusion,  glance  at  the  results  derived  from 
these  investigations  to  the  doctrines  of  inspiration  and  revelation, 
a  view  of  inspiration  according  to  which  a  universal  accuracy  is 
Moribed  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  cannot  be  maintained  in 
accordance  with  these  results;  nor  a  theory  of  revelation,  which 
assumes  this  of  all  the  words  of  the  apostles.  Yet,  what  "  God 
by  his  Spirit  hath  revealed  to  the  apostles"  (1  Cor.  2:  10),  was 
not  means  of  proof  for  their  faith,  but  the  substance  of  that  faith 
itself.  Paul  emphatically  scorns  to  convince  by  Xiyoi  cocfiagy 
and,  in  general,  by  any  other  ano^zil^tg  than  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  involved  in  simple  preaching  (1  Cor.  2:  4,  5).  The 
question  arises,  what  he  means  by  the  loyoi  aoq}iag.  The  most 
recent  interpreters,  disagreeing  in  regard  to  Christ's  party,  yet 
agree  in  this  (having  Acts  18: 24  in  view),  that  the  dm^ei^ig  Xoyov 
0#4H<a^9  which  was  despised  by  the  Apostle,  refers  to  the  manner 
and  argamentation  of  Apollos  (Neander,  Baur^s  Paulus,  p.  323, 
Bilbiger,  Critical  inquiries  concerning  the  Epistles  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, 1847,  p.  89) ;  if  then,  according  to  the  present  slate  of 
criticism,  Apollos  or  an  Alexandrian  Christian  like  him  is  to  be 
regarded  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  have  we  not  in 
this  Epistle  a  specimen  of  what  Pan  I  meant  by  the  ao(pia  dvOQoi* 
mop  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  of  which  in  founding 
the  Corinthian  church  he  would  keep  his  preaching  free  ?  Can 
the  A^wstle  have  ascribed  infallibility  to  these  loyoi  aocpiagi 
And  when  he,  in  his  own  Epistles,  nses  here  and  there  proofs 
from  Scripture,  arguments  from  nature  and  customs  (1  Cor.  15: 
36 — 38.  11:  14),  would  he  have  judged  these  from  any  other  point 
of  view  than  the  haman  ytw^iy  ( 1  Cor.  7:  12,  25, 40)  ?  But,  though 
that  which  "  God  hath  revealed  by  his  Spirit  to  the  apostles,"  is 
immediate  substantial  truth,  is  it  not  implied  in  1  Cor.  13:  9 — 12 
that  this  is  none  the  less  susceptible  of  formal  development  ? 
As,  therefore,  even  in  the  apostles*  type  of  doctrine,  as  well  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution,  endowment  and  cultivation  as  of  religious 
profoundness  manifests  itself,  so  it  is  also  in  their  argumenta« 
tion  and  mode  of  proof  from  Scripture.  We  have  found  greater 
hermeneutical  imperfection  in  the  Evangelists  than  in  Paul,  and 
still  greater  in  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  who  is 
Vol.  XL  No.  43.  62 
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not  an  Apostle.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  again,  stands  bekiw 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  want  of  taste,  law  and  method 
in  its  expositions,  as  they  occur  in  ch.  5 — 17,  is  one  of  the  rear 
sons,  why  the  Epistle  is  denied  to  be  from  the  apostdical  oooH'* 
rade  of  Paul.  That  taste  and  method  may  be  demanded  of  an 
apostolical  man,  must  in  abUracto  certainly  be  denied  alter  what 
has  been  said  above;  yet  there  are  points  in  which  a  sound 
primitive  Christian  life  does  preclude  a  certain  sort  of  want  of 
taste.  A  Christian  soul,  filled  with  the  sublimity  of  the  objects 
of  the  Gospels,  will  be  immediately  touched  by  the  impropriety  of 
such  expressions  as  occur  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews :  of  the 
rich  young  man,  it  is  said,  "  he  went  away  and  scratched  his 
head ;"  as  words  of  Christ  we  read :  "  My  mother,  the  Holy  Spirit, 
seized  me  by  one  hair,  and  took  me  to  the  great  Mount  Tabor." 
Nowhere,  with  all  their  other  literary  imperfections,  is  there  an 
expression  like  this  in  the  Canonical  Gospels.  The  practical 
sense  of  a  primitive  Christian,  penetrated  by  the  predominantly 
practical  tendency  of  Scripture,  will  not  readily  be  betrayed  into 
digging  out  from  it  such  mysteries  as  these  in  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, that  the  number  (318)  of  the  8er\'ants  circumcised  by  Abra* 
Iiam,  written  in  numerals,  contains  an  intimation  of  Christ  and 
his  cross ;  that  the  prohibition  to  eat  hyena's  flesh  allegorically 
forbids  adultery  and  pederasty,  because  this  animal  yearly 
changes  its  sex,  is  now  male,  now  female,  etc.  But  should  this 
be,  it  certainly  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  spirit  of  the  genuine 
products  of  primitive  Christianity,  when  the  author  takes  credit 
to  himself  with  reference  to  just  such  insipid  applications,  when 
he  adds :  "  Never  has  any  one  heard  fVom  me  a  more  uncor- 
rupted  truth;  I  know,  furthermore,  that  ye  are  worthy  of  it" 
(ch.  ix.,  cf  end  of  ch.  x.,  xvii.).  A  sound  Biblical  Christian 
sense  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  set  limits  to  hermcneutical  irregu- 
larity. It  will  not  stray  into  expositions  which  stand  in  contra- 
diction to  the  universal  chamcter  of  the  interpretations  given  in 
the  New  Testament;  the  anahgiajidei  will  form  itself  in  him 
as  a  guiding  tact  With  full  right,  then,  is  that  sort  of  want  of 
taste  in  hermeneutics  which  this  Epistle  exhibits,  held  to  be 
evidence  against  its  originating  with  an  apostolical  man,  and  it 
regarded  as  contemporary  with  the  writings  of  Justin  Mart3rr, 
whose  typology  oflen  corresponds  witli  that  of  our  Epistle  (see 
Hefele's  notes  in  the  Opera  Patrum  Apostolicorum).  To  see 
how  wide  the  difference  is  in  spirit  and  method  of  interpretation 
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between  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  Barnabas,  con- 
sult the  opinion  even  of  a  theologian  like  Eichhom,  in  my  com- 
mentary on  the  Epistle,  p.  63.  However  Alexandrian  culture 
may  have  made  the  author  predisposed  to  a  barren  method  of 
exegesis,  he  is  by  nature  a  profound,  and  through  his  faith  a 
practical  Christian  man ;  by  both  he  is  kept  back  from  an  arbi- 
trariness deficient  both  of  ideas  and  taste. 

The  use  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  discourses  of  Christ,  has 
in  no  point  given  ofience  through  its  hermeneutics ;  if  the  result 
of  our  inquiry  is  to  be  a  judgment  on  the  Redeemer's  freedom 
from  all  error,  though  he  should  really  have  erred,  room  is  left 
for  maintaining  his  freedom  from  all  error  in  the  sphere  of  inter- 
pretation. But,  if  not  independent  of  exegetical  results,  still 
such  a  judgment  must  rather  develop  itself  dogmatically  as  a 
result  of  one's  Christological  views.  Now  at  present  the  Chris- 
tology  of  the  orthodox  church  has  unfolded  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  humiliation  in  such  a  form  (Konig,  Thomasius,  Schmie- 
der)  that  nothing  else  is  given  in  his  appearance,  his  actual 
existence,  than  a  pure  humanity  standing  under  the  universal 
law  of  human  development  If  omniscience  is  given  up,  the 
question  arises,  where  limits  to  knowledge  cease ;  whether  cor- 
rect views  in  exegesis  lie  within  or  without  these.  Human 
knowledge  is  twofold  in  its  nature ;  that  which,  under  greater  or 
less  excitement  from  without,  is  developed  purely  within,  in 
thought  or  intuition,  and  that  which  can  only  be  humanly 
learned  and  stamped  on  the  memory.  If  the  Redeemer's  devel- 
opment was  that  of  universal  humanity,  then  knowledge  within 
the  religious  moral  sphere,  especially  that  needful  to  exegesis, 
which  is  only  to  be  learned  outright,  can  have  been  accessible 
and  familiar  to  him  only  according  to  the  state  of  culture  in  his 
age,  and  the  means  of  culture  in  his  education  and  intercourse. 
Proofs  might  be  brought  to  show,  that,  even  in  questions  pertain- 
ing to  learned  exegesis,  such  as  those  concerning  the  historical 
connection  of  a  passage,  the  author  and  age  of  a  book,  an  original 
spiritual  discernment  without  the  culture  of  the  schools  may 
often  divine  the  truth ;  the  highest  degree  of  this  divining  power 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  Redeemer,  yet  this  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  proper  scientific  study.  The  Redeemer  did  not  come 
to  reveal  to  the  world  science,  even  theological,  but  to  teach 
humanity  and  exhibit  to  humanity  religions  moral  truth.  If,  in 
the  discourses  of  the  Redeemer  now  extant,  there  may  be  no 
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formal  hermeneutioal  error,  the  imposfiibility  of  this  cannot  be 
maintained  beforehand,  any  more  than  of  a  grammatical  fault, 
or  a  chronological  inaccuracy.  If  the  period  of  critical  Rational- 
ism subjected  the  earUer  theology  to  an  ordeal  by  which  many 
geneml  principles  and  assumptions  were  swept  away,  this  gain 
should  at  least  have  been  left  us,  a  consciousness  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Christian  religious  knowledge  that  belongs  to 
humanity,  and  the  Christian  theological,  that  belongs  to  the 
schools. 


ARTICLE    VIII. 
NOTICES    OF   NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Septem  contra  Thebas.* 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  welcome  this  excellent  edition  of  the 
"  Seven  against  Thebes "  of  Aeschylus.  Filling,  as  it  does,  an  important 
place  in  that  series  of  specimens  of  Greek  poetry,  which  has  been  begun  by 
President  Woolsey  and  Professor  Felton,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  as  ably 
completed,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  aids  for  the  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.  The  plays  of  Aeschylus  are  the  chief  extant  monoments 
by  which  we  can  represent  to  ourselves  the  transition  &om  the  epic  to  the 
dramatic  poetry  of  the  Greeks.  They  have  been  appropriately  called 
^^  L}Tico-dramatic  Spectacles."  They  combine,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  epic 
description  with  lyrical  expression  of  the  feelings  awakened  by  Uie  scenes 
thus  described,  and  dramatic  portraiture  of  the  characters  and  conflicting 
interests  it  presents ;  and  the  two  former  elements,  the  epic  and  lyric,  when 
compared  with  the  dramatic,  form  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  the 
plays  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides. 

The  "  Septem  contra  Thebas"  is  especially  marked  by  these  characteris- 
tics. The  main  events  of  the  play  are  not  represented,  but  narrated  in 
heroic  recitation.  The  approaching  conflict  and  crins  are  hardly  seen  at  alL 
We  are  warned  of  them  by  hurrying  messengers  and  the  sound  of  distant 

^  Septem  contra  Thebas,  a  Tragedy  of  iEschylos.  Edited,  with  English 
Notes,  for  the  use  of  Colleges,  by  Augustus  Sachtleben,  Principal  of  a  Classical 
School  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Boston  and  Cambridge :  James  Munroe  and  Com- 
pany. 1853.  12 mo.  pp.  156. 
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gathering  tumult,  and  are  told  in  words  tbat  stir  us  as  with  Homeric  tones, 
who  shall  meet  with  whom ;  while,  constant  to  their  office,  the  choir  of  The- 

ban  maidens  chant  in  alternate  fear  or  grief,  moaning,  praying,  dissuading, 
cheering;  through  all  their  long-drawn  refrains  still  darkening  the  mind 
with  solemn  presages  of  the  disj^trous  issue,  the  brooding  curse  of  the  race 
of  Labdacus,  fulfilled  by  the  relentless  Erlnuys.  We  can  thus  in  this  play, 
more  clearly,  perhaps,  than  in  the  previously  edited  ones,  the  Prometheus 
and  the  Agamemnon,  trace  the  earlier  growth  of  the  classic  drama ;  and  we 
are  thus  far  assisted  to  enter  into  Greek  poetry  as  a  gradually  matuiing  fruit 
of  the  Greek  mind  and  feeling,  and  better  prepared  to  understand  its  i?uc- 
cessive  productions  as  parts  of  a  connected  and  beautiful  whole.  Let  this 
play,  for  example,  follow  the  Iliad  in  a  collegiate  course,  and  the  resem- 
blances between  the  two  in  subject  and  spirit,  the  retention  of  the  old  as 
well  as  the  transition  to  new  forms,  will  readily  be  seen.  The  student  thus 
finds  an  added  interest  above  that  awakened  by  the  drama  itself;  a  pleasure 
the  same  with  that  he  feels  in  tracing  the  organic  growth  and  unity  of  the 
literature  of  his  own  language. 

We  are  well  aware,  that  such  matters  belong  rather  to  the  historian  and 
critic  than  to  the  editor;  nor  do  we  know  that  any  extended  reference  could 
be  judiciously  made  to  them  in  a  work  intended  mainly  for  a  text-book  of 
language.  But,  in  the  absence  of  any  generally  accessible  English  works, 
historical  or  critical,  on  classical  literature,  we  have  sometimes  wished  our 
college  editions  of  Greek  authors  might  take  larger  liberty  for  this  purpose. 
Coleridge's  Introduction,  had  he  lived  to  complete  his  plan,  would  have 
done  much  for  an  intelligent  and  tasteful  appreciation  of  the  Greek  poets, 
as  not  mere  drill-books  in  a  dead  language,  but  living  parts  of  literature. 
Browne's  and  Anthon's  compends  (the  latter  of  which,  however,  we  have 
not  seen),  as  well  as  Dr.  Smith's  recent  History  of  Greece,  will  doubtless 
contribute  not  a  little  to  this  object. 

To  the  student  of  theology,  the  plays  of  Aeschylus,  like  the  Greek  drama 
generally,  form  an  instructive  study.  They  are  a  grand  and  impressive 
series  of  illustrations  in  the  department  of  natural  religion.  More  than 
almost  all  other  remains  of  ancient  literature  are  they  touched,  here  and 
there,  with  the  broken,  and  sometimes  discolored,  rays  of  that  primitive  reve* 
lation,  of  which  all  natural  religion  has  been  justly  considered  the  reflection. 
And,  yet  more  remarkably  darken  through  these  dramas  the  shadows,  that 
have  spread  over  the  race  from  the  looming  up  of  moral  evil  between  it  and 
that  primeval  light.  In  the  gloomy  legends  of  the  Labdacidac  of  Thebes, 
from  which  the  present  play  takes  its  subject,  we  have  set  forth,  with  almost 
terrific  power,  the  great  law  of"  hereditary  dependance,  which  connects  the 
sins  of  one  generation,  and  often  of  one  individual,  by  an  indissoluble  bond, 
with  the  fortunes  of  another;"  by  which  the  son  bears  the  sin  of  the  parent, 
the  righteous  perishes  with  the  wicked.  It  is  the  echo  still  heard  from 
Sinai :  "  Visiting  the  iuiquit}'  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation"  (at ma  d^  ie  tqItqp  fiivH^  v.  744)  ;  the  solemn  scenic 
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presentation  of  the  Bible  truth,  that  no  man  liveUi  or  dieth  to  himself  alone 
(vv.  697,  598,  602—608). 

Alas !  the  ftite 
That  mingles  up  the  godless  and  the  just 
In  one  companionship  I 

The  man 
Who,  heing  godly,  with  ungodly  men 
And  hot-brained  sailors  mounts  the  bark, 
He,  when  the  god-detested  crew  goes  down, 
Shall  with  the  guilty  guiltless  perish.    When 
One  righteous  man  is  common  citizen 
With  godless  and  unhospitable  men, 
One  god-sent  scourge  must  smite  the  whole,  one  net 
Snare  bad  and  good. 

{Blaikie's  JVem$lathn,) 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  study  of  classical  literature  is  more  than 
ever  decried,  one  <ian  hardly  value  too  much  whateyer  may  serve  to  freshen 
and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  its  best  works,  to  connect  the  past  with  the 
present,  the  ancient  with  the  modern,  the  Pagan  with  the  Christian  time, 
and  show  the  common  humanity,  the  great  first  truths  that  underlie  bo^  by 
means  of  which,  as  an  essential  bond  of  union,  the  M  world  was  prepared 
to  receive  the  new  revelatioos  and  the  new  life  of  the  gospel.  And  it  is  nol 
too  much  to  say,  that  every  well-edited  classic,  while  it  must  of  course  give 
prominence  to  the  forms  and  idioms  of  language,  as  well  as  the  simple  i^M^ 
of  history  or  mythology,  will  yet  more  or  less  serve  these  larger  purposes  of 
the  student  of  literature  and  theological  science,  and  will  do  its  part  in  do* 
monstrating  how  essential  is  classical  study,  both  to  general  discipline  and 
complete  scientific  culture. 

Mr.  Sachtleben's  edition  of  the  ^  Seven  against  Thebes"  seems  to  ns  one 
of  the  best  text-books  that  has  come  from  the  American  press.  The  prefiKie 
is  very  appropriate,  and  no  mcn^  than  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  subject  of 
the  play  and  its  position  in  the  cycle  of  Thebaic  legends,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  its  general  tone  and  movement  The  principles  of 
annotation  by  which  the  editor  professes  to  be  guided,  cure  excellent  and 
carefully  adhered  to  in  his  commentary.  His  notes  are  clear  and  full,  and 
evidently  aim  to  meet  all  real  difficulties.  In  his  use  of  other  commentators 
he  shows  a  cautious  yet  independent  judgment,  not  leaving  the  reader  ia 
the  lurch  among  them  all,  as  i^  sometimes  done,  but  briefiy  discussing  their 
various  opinions  and  then  stating  and  justifying  his  own  interpretation, 
which  he  often  does  with  marked  critical  tact  and  good  sense.  The  state* 
ment  of  grammatical,  and  especiaUy  of  syntactical  principles,  are  discrimi- 
nating and  exact,  and  the  connection  of  thought,  sometimes  not  easy  to 
trace  in  the  lyric  passages  of  Aeschylus,  is  pointed  out  with  praiseworthy 
care.  We  have  been  especially  pleased  witii  tiie  explanation  of  classical 
allusions,  and  the  citation  of  passages,  whether  parallel  or  generally  illostia* 
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tive,  and  from  mcKlern  as  well  as  ancient  writers  (see  on  yv.  21,  45,  145, 
6G3,  etc.).  Every  teacher  knows  how  much  life  this  kind  of  comparisoD, 
when  used  with  judgment,  adds  to  what  often  seems  to  students,  especially 
in  tlic  early  stages  of  their  course  (and  to  some,  no  doubt,  in  all),  only  a 
(lead  language  and  a  dead  literature.  The  dramatic  situations  and  scenic 
changes  (for  of  plot  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  any  to  be  unfolded)  are  also 
noticed  in  their  order,  though  we  found  ourselves  sometimes  wishing  that 
they  could  be  brought  more  fully  and  pictures(|nely  before  the  eye,  as  Blai- 
kie,  for  example,  has  done  in  his  admirable  transktion,  by  his  descriptive 
stage-directions  and  his  divisions  of  the  choral  chants. 

We  fmd  little  occasion  to  qualify  our  general  hearty  commendation,  except 
that  we  have  here  and  there  desired  a  fuller  notice  of  rhetorical  and  *'  aes- 
thetical"  beauties  (such,  for  example,  as  the  adaptation  of  tli^  measure  to 
the  sentiment,  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  words  for  rhetorical  effect,  etc.)  ; 
a  reference  to  grammars  more  generally  in  use  in  our  colleges,  as  Kiihner 
(by  Edwards  and  Taylor),  Sopho<.*les  or  Crosby,  and  a  less  frequent  resort 
to  the  old  ex]>edicnt  of  supplying  ellipses,  where  the  language  justifies  itself, 
as  it  standi^,  and  may  even  be  supported  by  some  analogous  English  idiom. 
We  may  add,  also,  that  in  our  judgment  the  notes  would  be  improved  in 
excellence  and  utility,  by  a  greater  degree  of  elegance  as  well  as  of  ttt/mo' 
/o^ict//^  exactness  in  the  translations,  thus  combining  both  literal  atid  idio- 
viatic  English,  and  we  think  that  such  a  rendering  will  also  be  found 
to  be  the  most  vivid  and  poetic.  It  is  true,  that  the  first  object  of  a  com- 
mentary must  be  to  give  a  clear  and  intelligible  sense,  and  that  this  some- 
times requires  a  bald  literaluess  or  a  prosaic  paraphrase,  inconsistent  with 
elegance ;  but  this  certainly  is  not  always  nor  usually  the  case ;  and,  evea 
where  a  passage  must  be  loosely  spread  out  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  it  may 
be  gathered  up  and  condensed  again,  for  the  sake  of  poetic  truth  and  spirit. 
There  is  so  constant  a  tendency  to  careless  and  awkward  translation  in  tho 
recitation-room,  that  it  is  surely  an  object  to  counteract  it  as  far  as  possible 
by  examples  that  shall  not  only  be  clear,  but  also,  making  due  allowance 
for  diil'erences  of  idiom,  as  concise  or  nervous  or  elegant  as  the  original. 
And  this,  too,  will  help  to  inspire  a  literary  interest  in  the  text-book,  which 
the  classics  in  these  days  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

We  proceed  to  mike  a  few  remarks  in  detail  upon  sut,*h  points  as  have 
seemed  worthy  of  further  notice  or  illustration.  And  should  they  be  thought 
too  minutely  verbal,  we  need  only  say  that  they  have  been  suggested  by  a 
sense  of  the  tendencies  and  tlie  wants  of  students,  which  has  been  forced  on 
us  by  daily  experience. 

Preface,  p.  vii.  "  We  are,  therefore,  compelled,  in  the  face  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Didaskalia,  etc."  Richter,  also  (Class.  Mus.  No.  XXV.),  raises 
the  question,  whether  this  Didascalia  may  not  be  spurious.  But,  even  allow- 
ing it  to  be  genuine,  we  may  suppose,  with  Franz  (who  first  published  it), 
that  there  were  two  Theban  trilogies,  connected  with  each  other ;  the  first, 
that  given  in  the  Didascalia,  followed  immediately  in  the  representation  by 
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tbe  second,  consisting  of  the  Argtves^  the  Eteusinians,  and  the  Epigonu 
And,  even  if  this  fail  to  satisfy,  and  we  should  be  forced  to  admit  the  addition 
following  the  flineral  lament,  to  be  an  error  in  judgment,  yet,  as  has  been 
remarked,  '*  if  Schiller,  and  even  Shakspeare,  on  occasion,  could  err  in  such 
matters,  much  more  Aeschylus." 

Notes,  y.  1.  **  After  xri  supply  ixtiyov,'*  An  example  of  unnecessary  ellip- 
sis. It  seems  better  to  say  that  rivd,  contained  in  *6aTie,  is  the  subject  of  U- 
y£«v,  attracted  into  the  relative  clause.  V.  8.  ^  oTai  is  the  helm  or  rudder." 
Strictly  the  tiller,  and  wifidXiop  the  rudder.  Further  on  in  the  same  note, 
we  should  prefer  to  say  that/ii/  designates  the  person  as  indefinite,  rather  than 
as  "  merely  possible."  V.  4.  "  aitia  duoy,  sc.  av  ettfj*  A  simple  and  concise 
ellipsis  would  be  ior/,  the  occasion  is  the  god^,  V.  7.  The  transition  in  the 
^  meanings  of  ^oifuav  would  be  more  plainly  seen  by  translating  murmurs, 
a  word  used  alike  of  musical  and  of  complaining  strains.  Y.  15.  Without 
understanding  wns,  the  Inf.  here,  as  often,  may  be  regarded  as  the  Dat.  of 
that  for  which  the  aid  is  given.  V.  24.  "  fionj^,  6  notfujv,  the  lord,"  Is  not 
fioT^  (herdsman)  used  here  in  the  sense  of  watcher  f  As  the  herdsman  is 
the  watcher  of  his  flock,  so  llresias  of  the  birds  of  omen.  V.  28.  The 
remark  on  *A%wJ^  is  not  quite  consistent  with  that  on  nQoafioXtjv.  V.  29. 
The  sense  of  na^yo^ia  would  seem  also  to  favor  Bloomfield.  V.  31. 
^  oovodti,  from  the  Attic  aoot.**  Is  there  an  Attic  oow  ?  Better,  an  Attic 
form,  which  supposes  a  theme  (f6w, 

y.  88.  Here,  and  elsewhere,  we  would  avoid  tonve3ring  the  idea,  that 
certain  expressions  are  exact  equivalents,  i.  e.  might  be  used  indifferently, 
the  state  or  view  of  the  mind  remaining  the  same.  Such  statements  some- 
times give  the  pupil  an  impression,  that  the  usage  of  language  is  loose  and 
inexact,  and  therefore  not  worth  searching  out,  when  really,  in  all  its  varie- 
ties of  expression  for  the  same  general  idea,  there  is  a  beautiful  distinctness, 
and  for  each  an  assignable  reason.  In  the  present  instance,  the  Aor.  Subj. 
has  the  general  force  of  the  Fut,  but,  specifically,  it  expresses  a  more  ear- 
nest and  inward  feeling,  than  the  simple  future  would  do ;  not  simply,  / 
shall  not  be,  but,  as  we  say,  I  cannot  be  taken,  it  cannot  be  that  I  shall  be 
taken.  So  V.  50,  the  Sing.  8dx^v  differs  from  Sax^va  in  rhetorical  signifi- 
cance; V.  104.  ovx  ^^^^  means  more  to  the  feeling  than  noXlwp',  V.  62. 
"  xeSvSg,  i.  q.  dyadiie*'  generically,  but  specifically,  heedful,  wary  helmsman ; 
V.  105.  "  y?  has  often  the  force  of  noXig,"  yet  always  carries  the  idea  of  its 
dependent  territory. 

V.  40.  aa(pij  raxtiOhP  is  rather  =  rd  a.  rax. ,  the  Art  being  omitted  with 
a.,  because  expressed  with  the  defining  word.  V.  42.  "  dt>ii^iot  —  In  Homer 
the  word  is  only  used  as  an  epithet  of  Ares."  The  form  in  Homer  is  dioi^og. 
V.  53.  More  exactly,  and,  therefore,  more  forcibly ,  as  of  lions  glaring  war, 
and  below,  looking  terror,  V.  68.  Does  xataiy,  in  itself  express  more  than 
a  single  momentary  action,  without  reference  to  time,  before  the  blasts  of  A. 
rush  down  f  V.  69.  The  peculiar  formation  of  noXwa.  is  not  noticed  in  the 
lexicons  and  might  be  here — nolt  —  ao  —  tx^ — with  the  connecting  sylla- 
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ble  -00-,  as  in  fuiofidfffia^f.  Y.  78.  Sof*,  ^9.  =  our  Jireside  homes.  V.  75. 
The  Inf.  is  used  with  the  conciseness  natural  to  sudden  exclamation  or  urgent 
entreaty,  and  oh  !  that  they  (may)  never  hold.  The  change  of  mode  seems  to 
imply  a  change  of  subj.  to  djjovs^  contained  in  Sr^dlufTov.  In  V.  253,  we 
have  an  instance  of  the  same  usage,  the  brevity  of  agonized  feeling,  uncon- 
scious of  ellipsis,  which,  therefore,  we  need  not  supply.  Gods  of  my  city, 
thai  I  may  not  meet  with  slavery,  V.  79.  The  editor  adopts  the  usual  method 
of  printing  the  choral  passages.  We  have  often  wished  these  portions  of  the 
dramatic  authors  might  be  broken  up  in  the  printing,  the  strophic  move- 
ments being  separated  from  each  other  and  also  from  the  continuous  chant, 
more  in  the  style  of  modem  lyric  verse.  This  arrangement  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  present  a  less  formidable  aspect  to  the  student, 
who  wanders  for  the  first  time  bewildered  through  these  difficult  and  some- 
times almost  impenetrable  portions  of  the  drama.  Y.  113.  We  should,  as 
we  have  suggested,  prefer  a  more  literal  translation  of  compound  epithets, 
unless  it  would  be  obviously  forced  and  un-English.  The  power  of  our  lan- 
guage to  represent  the  Greek  in  this  respect,  picture  for  picture,  has  per- 
haps been  thought  more  limited  than  it  really  is.  We  might  render  here, 
the  wave  of  slanting-plumed  (drooping-plumed)  warriors,  Y.  117.  The 
mythological  significancy  of  nayrsXis  is  worthy  of  notice  here,  as  indicating 
the  dominant  sovereignty  of  Zeus,  "  who  alone  can  conduct  to  a  happy  end 
every  undertaking,  under  whatever  auspices  commenced.**  Comp.  Sup. 
TV.  523,  820.  Y.  130.  Another  reason  has  been  found  for  the  epithet 
%7mtog  in  "  the  analogy  of  the  waves,  over  which  his  car  rides,  to  the  fleet 
ambling  of  horses."  Y.  156.  We  add  an  English  example  we  have  some- 
where seen  quoted  in  illustration  of  this  expressive  use  of  the  Greek  pers. 
pron.:  "A  good  sherris  sack  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it;  it  ascends 
me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish,"  etc.  Shakspeare,  Henry 
lY.  Part  n.  Act  lY.  Scene  III.  Y.  195.  "  The  Opt  with  av  softens  the 
assertion."  Sv  seems  rather  to  imply  a  condition,  which  is  here  incor- 
porated in  the  Part  owvaiatv.  The  use  of  roi  might  well  be  explained 
here,  as  also  in  maxims  (v.  438).  Y.  201.  ^^ri&et,  second  person,  etc.  from 
the  old  form  ndiw,**  The  language  is  ambiguous,  as  it  might  lead  to 
the  inference  that  this  is  not  the  regular  Imper.  of  riO^fu ;  ri^rt  does 
not  occur.  Y.  248.  'jiQ^oX^rs  is  stronger  than  receive;  seize  at  is  better. 
Y.  245.  "  Mctl  /i^j  and  yet  she^r,"  Rather,  and  indeed  I  do  hear,  or  ay, 
and  indeed  1  hear  (already).  These  particles  often  thus  introduce  a  new 
incident  or  person,  yi  gives  force  to «?«.,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the 
stress  of  the  voice,  or  often  in  dialogue  answers  to  our  introductory  affirma- 
tion, ay  or  yes.  Y.  250.  With  Elmsle/s  pointing,  ov  must  be  understood 
with  the  second  clause :  Wait,  you  be  silent  (wait  you),  say  nothing  of  this  f 
Y.  251.  Is  there  an  allusion  in  Swrilsta  to  the  political  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  if  the  deities  were  to  contribute  jointly  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  Tho- 
ban  state  ?  Y.  26 B.  The  rendering  here  does  not  quite  bring  out  the  force 
of  the  art  and  the  apportion,  pray  that  better  prayer  (more  prevailing,  effi- 
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cackms).  V.  268.  Hie  two  senses  of  sv/t.  resolve  themselyes  into  one,  as 
what  is  propitiatory  is  poetically  called  propitious.  Hence  a  new  sense  need 
not  be  assumed.  V.  278.  "  ovSf"  an  'lofitjvov  Xiyop.'*  The  conject  of  Lud. 
Dindorf,  as  given  by  the  Oxf.  Transl.,  deserves  mention  here — vHmUt  'Io^ 
fgtjvov  Uyot  —  which  gives  an  easier  sense. 

V.  828.  We  should  decidedly  prefer  the  construction  which  the  e<Ktor 
rejects.  It  seems  to  us  the  least  harsh  of  the  two,  and  the  verbal  meaning 
and  government  here  given  to  Sovllav  are  unsupported.  The  const,  of  y^. 
on.  with  nt^.,  as  Dat.  of  manner  (or  accomp.  circ.),  is  certainly  not  a  forced 
one.  Vv.  857,  859.  Why  may  we  not  render  dXyvrei^  nvfftimtSy  causes  grief 
as  it  meets  the  view  (lit  when  it  has  met  the  view)  ?  V.  878.  The  sentence 
explains  itself  without  ellipsis,  as  in  English :  And  lo  !  Q^)  yonder  the  king 
himself,  just  in  time  to  learn.  The  const  of  the  Noms.  b  analogous  to  that 
of  the  Nom.  Indep.  in  descriptive  address  (Cros.  §  848),  while  /ux^&  is  Dat 
after  d^.  Y.  874.  As  the  conjectural  emendations  here,  even  in  the  edi- 
tor's view,  are  not  very  satis&ctory,  we  may  at  least  make  one  more  effort 
to  save  the  Vulg.,  and  render :  Haste  too  does  not  complete  his  step,  i.  e.  does 
not  allow  a  long  full  step,  causes  him  to  take  short,  rapid  ones.  «mc/  compares 
tiie  king's  haste  with  that  of  the  messenger.  Y.  402.  The  primary  meaning 
o£fjuimf  is  more  fbrcible  here :  Haply  the  conceit  might  prove  to  one  a  prophet^ 
i.  e.  prophetic.  Y.  411.  "/ii}  (ptlEl  is  equivalent  to  axvytV*  But  can  tliis 
be  BO,  when  the  clause  is  clearly  absolute  ?  We  think  fi^  here  belongs  with 
seoieoffy  and  is  used  because  one  of  a  class  is  meant,  loves  to  he  one  who  is  not 
(i.  e.  such  as  is  not)  cowardly.  Or  it  may  simply  be  the  dependent  negative 
with  fiA'tf*,  as  if  it  were  to  firl  %.  ^.,  the  not  being  cowardly,  Y.  428.  The 
name  of  the  gate  here  named  is  the  Electran,  rather  than  "  ElectreanT 
Y.  424.  &lko9  here  agrees  with  yiyas  only  by  a  species  of  attraction,  instead 
of  taking  it  as  an  appositive — yiyoQ  oS*  aXLot  being  =«  dvij^  o^  aXXoiy  ^rjlo- 
p^$  yfyag.  Lit  this  other  man,  a  giant,  i.  e.  this  further,  next,  newly-men- 
tioned man  (see  Wnnder  on  Soph.  PhiL  88.  Eriig.  §  50,  4,  Obs.  11).  The 
peculiar  use  of  inXtafUvrj  in  v.  488,  and  the  sudden  change  of  construction 
in  V.  485,  seem  to  deserve  remark  in  a  note.  Y.  487.  **  which  is  an  advan- 
tage to  us,"  etc.  Bather  (from  this  boasting),  which  he  thinks  an  advantage 
to  him,  because  he  expects  thus  to  overawe  us,  we  shall  draw  an  advantage 
for  ourselves,  viz.  his  sudden  destruction.  Y.  498.  "  n(^  oXh^,  with  all  his 
might"  The  editor  translates  according  to  the  analogy  of  n^ds  fiuh  and 
ftmilar  phrases.  This  usage  with  dluij  is,  so  &r  as  we  know,  without  exam- 
ple, and  the  meaning  (strictiy,  m  the  way  of  might,  mightily)  not  very  forci- 
ble in  connection  with  the  strong  expressions  of  the  same  clause.  Nor  is  it 
80  appropriate  to  the  usual  sense  of  ai«if,  which  is  not  strength  in  general, 
but  a  particular  kind  or  exercise  of  it,  strength  in  defence  or  repulse.  We 
should,  therefore,  prefer  to  render  here,  as  the  editor  has  done  in  v.  876, 
raves  for  fight, 

Y.  544.  The  latter  part  of  this  note  seems  to  contradict  the  former.  The 
words  wdfjli  ri^i  are  first  referred  (and,  as  we  think,  rightiy)  to  "  the  Cad* 
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mean"  ($o  Ikat  very  many  Thd)an  missiles  are  hurled  upon  (his  man^  their 
own  countryman),  bat  afterwards,  apparently,  to  Farthenopaeus.  Y.  68S. 
The  rhetorical  expressivenefls  of  the  Nom.  Indep.  might  here  have  been 
noticed.  Vv.  68d — 685.  The  old  pointing  seems  certainly  preferable  here. 
The  antithesis  is  then  more  forcible  and  fully  carried  out;  if  one  suffer  iU 
without  dishonor,  he  it  so  ;  for  His  the  only  privilege  among  the  dead;  but  from 
ills  AND  disgraces  (ills  that  are  also  diflgraees),  you  can  tell  of  no  good  fame. 
y.  090.  ^  which  has  been  allotted  to  them."  The  intrans.  use  of  ^or  is  rare 
out  of  Homer  and  not  freqnent  with  him.  The  usual  trans,  meaning  is  a 
perfectly  easy  one  here,  Aaxoi'  being  taken  as  agreeing  with  yiwot  and  Iat- 
ing  KVfia  for  its  object  V.  696.  We  were  surprised  at  the  refei^K^e  of  the 
words  {i;^ff — oftfuw$p  to  Eteocles,  which  quite  destroys  the  impressive 
beauty  of  the  personification.  Tikeia,  if  retained,  must  be  taken  adverbiaUyt 
lit  consummatingly,  i.  e.  executively,  with  resolution  to  accomplish  itMlf^ 
inexorably.  Y.  731.  Suar^lag,  "lit  having  shaken  through,**  rather,  apart^ 
Lat  dis-,  Yy.  742 — 749.  The  pointing  of  this  passage  is  incorrect  and  woM 
confuse  die  student  There  should  be  at  most  a  colon  only  after  fUps*,  ▼• 
744,  and  a  comma  after  noXnif,  v.  749.  The  clause  with  suts  extends  to 
Itla,  y.  756.  Jfatwt^a — ^vh  be  taken  as  the  leading  clause,  then  a^t  ■« 
since.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as  parenthetic,  and  valmy, — invTr.  be 
regarded  as  the  leading  one,  in  which  case  sire  —  when.  The  latter  is  the 
more  natural  construction^  as  the  cUose  with  shs  seems  int^ded  to  explain 
na^fiaolar,  Y.  800.  According  to  Lobeck  (quoted  by  Passe),  ApoUo  was 
thus  called,  because  seven  boys  and  seven  girls  led  the  processions  at  his 
feasts.  "  Phoebus  receives  the  seventh  gate,  because,  as  the  prophet  of  the 
doom,  it  was  his  special  business  to  see  it  fulfilled,  and  this  he  could  do  only 
there,  where  the  devoted  heads  of  £t  and  PoL  stood"  (Blackie).  Y.  815. 
Comp.  Matth.  414, 12.  Soph.  Aj.  186  with  Giay*s  note.  Y.  859.  "<  TSiv  <!#* 
ufiij'noJXuirt*'*  According  to  Schiitz,  "quia  ff^^  et  td^a^os  invisa  diie 
superis  loca  sunt"  The  expression  seems  to  imply  that  on  the  Delian  d)s»* 
^V,  sent  to  the  Pan-Ionic  festival  in  his  honor,  Apollo  was  mysticaU/ present, 
but  this  gloomy  d^ot^s  of  the  dead  was  a  &r  difierent  one,  imtrodden  by 
that  radiant  sun-god.  Yv.  868,  869.  The  translation  here  is  ambiguous. 
Vv.  908,  909.  There  is  evidently  a  misprint  here.  The  Greek  requires 
mediator  or  arbiter,  Y.  1005.  lliat  which  seemed  good  and  has  therefore 
been  decreed,  would  perhaps  more  exactly  express  Schiitz's  interpretatioiu 
Y.  i078.  The  construction  of  td  fidXuna  is  deserving  of  a  note.  Of  the  two 
possible  constructions,  with  xarcucA.  or  with  ^^t{s,  the  latter  seems  the  true 
one,  he  d^ended  the  tity  best.  Its  position  is  thus  emphatic,  and  gives  a 
sense  in  keeping  with  the  feelings  of  the  semi-chorus. 

We  may  add,  that  we  have  noticed  the  usual  want  of  uniformity  in  the 
substitutioQ  of  I;  for  c  in  proper  names.  Thus  we  find  Eteocles  throughout, 
Siculus,  Arcadia^  Alcestis,  Coloneus,  etc.  We  confess  to  an  dd-ftshioned 
preference  for  the  Latin  forms,  which  have  been  customaiy  among  schdars, 
ever  since  Latb  became  their  common  language,  and  Greek  the  subject  of 
their  comments. 
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Tke  volume  is  printed  in  the  attractive  style  of  the  Cambridge  press. 
The  typographical  errors  we  have  observed  are  doubtless  owing  to  the  dk- 
tance  of  the  editor  from  the  press. 

In  concluding  our  notice,  we  will  only  express  again  the  pleasure  we  have 
derived  from  our  examination  of  this  edition,  and  our  hope  that  the  editor 
will  soon  by  us  under  new  obligations  to  his  scholarship  and  taste. 

n.  Ebrarb  on  Hebrews,  m  ooNTiNnATioN  of  Olshaitsen.^ 

Biblical  students  will  hail  with  pleasure  this  work  in  continuation  of 
Olshausen's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  Professor  Ebrard  is  well 
kaown  as  the  author  of  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Evangelical  History,'  in 
wlooh  the  mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss  is  handled  with  unsparing  severity, 
as  well  as  of  several  other  able  theological  treatises.  In  his  general  views 
he  agrees  with  the  lamented  author,  of  whose  work  the  present  volume  is  a 
eontinuadon.  In  regard  to  the  disputed  questions  relating  to  the  Episde  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  his  posidon. 

As  to  its  character,  he  holds  that  it  is  neither  a  mere  theological  treatisei 
written  not  at  all  for  a  definite  circle  of  readers,  nor  a  simple  episde  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  die  word,  but  something  between  the  two;  a  treadse  so 
£u  as  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  its  contents  are  represented,  but  an 
epistle  ^  in  so  fiyr  as  relates  to  the  desdnadon  for  a  definite  circle  of  readers." 
The  most  probaUe  explanation  of  this  its  particular  fi)nn,  in  respect  to  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  all  die  other  New  Testament  Episdes,  he  finds  in  the 
hypothesis  that  it  was  originally  designed  to  be  a  treatise  for  a  definite  circle 
of  readers,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  shorter  episde,  properly  so  called, 
with  the  usual  epistolary  superscription,  which  is  now  lost.  The  circle  of 
readers  for  whose  use  it  was  prepared  he  finds,  for  reasons  that  do  nqt  appear 
to  us  entirely  satisfactory,  only  in  Jerusalem,  consisting  of  those  Jewish  Chris- 
tians who  were  laboring  under  ^  ihe  terrible  feeling  of  being  shut  out  from  the 
M  theoeraiical  sanctuary  "  and  "  it  is  directed  solely  against  the  sin  of  faint* 
beartedness,  never  against  intentional  error." 

The  time  of  the  composition  he  places  between  A.  D.  58  and  66 ;  most 
probably  in  A.  D.  62,  not  long  before  the  death  of  Paul. 

As  to  the  auihoTf  he  justly  remarks,  that  the  external  authority  preponde* 
rates  on  the  side  of  its  Pauline  origin.  The  Eastern  church,  decidedly  and 
from  the  very  first,  held  the  Episde  to  be  Pauline ;  and  its  unanimous  and 
positive  testimony  cannot  be  set  aside  by  the  opposing  testimony  of  the 
Western  church,  which  he  shows  to  have  been  of  a  negative  character,  pro* 
ceeding  from  an  ignorance  of  the  Episde  and  its  audior,  with  no  positive 
**'  '  '     \      '  I        ,        ,     ,  ■ 

^  Biblical  Commentary  on  die  Episde  to  the  Hebrews,  in  continiiation  of  the 
Work  of  Olfihaoseu.  By  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the 
University  of  Erlangcn.  Translated  from  the  Qerman,  by  Bev.  John  Poltoni 
A.  M.,  Garvald.    Edinbaigh:  T.  &  T.  Clark)  88  Qeoige  Street  1863. 
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statement  respecting  Mm  except  the  ^ngle  testimony  of  Terhillian.  In  the 
fourth  century  the  Western  church /oWotrcd  the  oriental  tradition,  a  change 
which  **  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  church  must 
have  had  weighty  positive  reasons  in  support  qfii** 

The  objection  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  EpistlC)  drawn  from  its  doctrines 
and  alleged  aUegorizing  spirit^  he  sets  aside  in  a  very  able  and  satisfactory 
manner.  On  the  subject  of  "  allegorical  interpretation,*'  the  following  ex- 
tract contains  the  substance  of  his  argument : 

"  The  supposed  *  allegorical  interpretation '  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Epistlo 
to  the  Hebrews,  or,  more  correctly,  the  typology  in  this  Epistle,  consists  simply  in 
the  author's  showing  that  the  types  toere  only  types,  1.  e.  in  other  words,  that  no 
prophecy  foand  a  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  old  covenant,  that  all  fulfilments  rather 
pointed  always  again  to  a  fUrther  fViturc.  It  was,  for  example,  no  arbitrary  alle^ 
gorizing,  but  pare  objective  trutif  to  say,  that  the  state  of  separation  between 
God  and  the  people  under  the  old  covenant,  the  existence  of  two  compartments 
in  the  tabernacle^  a  Holy  of  Holies,  and  a  n^ttf  merjpij^  the  necessity  of  cver^ 
repeated  sacrifices,  pointed  to  a  relation  of  man  to  God  which  was  not  yet  cstab- 
U^ed.  This  typotogy,  however,  we  find  also  in  Paul's  Writings.  When  Paul, 
Gal.  iv.,  sees  in  the  two  wives  of  Abraham  and  their  sons — of  whom  one  was  by 
nature  the  elders  and  yet  was  rejected,  while  the  other,  as  the  possessor  of  the 
promise  of  grace)  was  the  heir  —  a  typical  foreshadowing  of  the  relation  between 
the  national  posterity  of  Abraham,  the  legally  righteous,  natural  Israel,  and  the 
New  Testament  Israel  holding  fast  the  promise,  this  is  just  such  a  typology  as 
we  find  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  nay,  a  bolder  instance  of  it  But  the  fact 
that  such  typoloj^ies  occur  seldom,  and  by  the  by,  in  Paulas  writings,  while  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  they  form  the  substance  of  the  writing,  is  naturally  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is,  to 
consider  the  Old  Testament  institutions  with  the  intent  to  diiicover  Whether,  and 
in  how  far,  they  point  forwards  to  something  more  perfect.**  ^ 

The  diction  of  the  Ep'istle  as  a  whole  he  finds  to  be  **  in  d  more  s^ct  style 
than  the  Pauline  epistles/'  After  an  examination  of  this  on  various  poiutsi 
he  sums  up  the  whole  argument  from  the  internal  character  in  the  following 
words :  *'  All  these  considerations  are  so  forcible  and  conclusive  that  we  can 
say  nothing  else  than  this :  By  how  much  the  spiri(  and  doctrine  qfthe  Epistle 
is  Pauline^  hy  so  little  can  it  be  supposed  that  this  dietioti  should  have  come 
from  the  hand  qf  the  Apostle"*  Of  the  various  hj-pothescs  that  have  been 
adopted  to  reconcile  the  strong  external  authority  fi^r  the  Pauline  origin  of 
the  Epistle  and  its  marked  Pauline  spirit  and  doctrine^  on  the  One  side^  with 
its  un-Pauline  diction  and  drapery,  on  the  other,  he  adopts  the  filllowing  \ 
that  Luke  was  commissioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  was  himself  in  prison, 
to  work  out  the  Epbtle  in  his  name ;  so  that  the  tradition  of  the  Eastern 
church  which  nnattimously  ascribes  it  to  Paul  is,  for  substatlce,  con^ct ;  while 
yet  its  dictitm  did  not  proceed  immediately  from  either  the  lips  or  the  pen 

of  the  gfeit  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles. 

""  -  _ .  ■ .— •■  ■  i» 

\  Appendix,  Chap.  V;  p.  410.  >  Ibid.  p.  419. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  go  here  into  any  ditctmon  concenung  tliie  bypo- 
thesis,  rnnch  less  to  endorse  it  This  merit  it  has,  however,  diat  it  leaTea 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  £|Hst]e  uninjured,  which  is  a  poiat  of  vital 
importance. 


HL  Alexander's  Cohicbctioh  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.' 

For  reasons  fiunOiar  to  every  Biblicai  Qchotar^  the  qiiestion  of  the  con* 
nection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  has  become  one  of  com* 
manding  interest  at  the  present  day.  A  fitvorite  method  of  assanlt  on 
revealed  religion,  and  one  that  is  zealously  prosecuted  not  only  by  avowed 
unbelievers,  but  also  by  some  that  sit  in  the  chair  of  theology  and  profess  to 
teach  the  Christian  system,  is  on  the  side  of  the  Old  Testament  Some  of 
these  writers  seem  ready  to  receive  the  N^  Testament  as  containingj-if 
not  an  inspired,  yet  a  real  record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  if  Ihey  can  first 
dissever  it  from  its  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  But,  that  tiie  reB- 
gion  taught  in  the  New  Testament  is  only  a  fbil  development  of  that  con- 
tained in  the  Old,  and  as  such,  indissolubly  connected  with  it,  as  a  part  of 
one  great  whole,  they  will  not  allow.  The  Messiah  of  the  New  Testament, 
In  particular,  they  affirm  to  be  not  the  Messiah  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets, 
but  one  possessed  of  radically  different  attributes  and  offices.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  these  prophets  did  not  speak  **  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,**  but  only  gave  utterance  to  their  own  hopes  respecting  the  future,  in 
dreams  as  gorgeous  as  they  were  unsubstantial. 

But  this  attempt  to  saw  asunder  the  two  parts  of  Divine  revelation,  has 
proved  itself  a  hopeless  task ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  our  author,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  ^  to  admit  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testameal, 
and  its  harmony  with  the  New,  as  among  those  truths  to  which  Christianity 
is  pledged  by  its  Divine  au^r  and  his  apostles.**'  And  the  commitment  is 
so  full,  and  made  in  so  many  forms,  that  the  attempt  to  disjoin  the  New 
Testament  from  the  Old,  is  very  much  like  an  effort  to  dissect  out  of  the 
human  body  the  system  of  blood  vessels,  or  of  muscles  and  tendons,  without 
injury  to  the  other  parts.  All  this  is  shown  by  the  author  in  a  solid  and 
satisfactory  manner.  After  a  brief  discussion  of  the  external  or  literary  con- 
nection of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  comes  to  the  main  question, 
that  of  their  internal  or  doctrinal  connection.  This  he  discusses  under  the 
following  heads :  doctrines  re;»pecting  the  Divine  nature ;  doctrines  respect- 
ing the  Divine  character,  and  condition  and  prospects  of  man ;  criteria  and 
characteristics  of  the  Messianic  prophecies,  With  a  survey  of  die  prophecies 

1  The  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments :  being  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Bekuions  literary  and  Doctrinal,  in  which  these  two  Parts  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  stand  to  each  other.  By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D. 
New  and  Unifbrm  Edition.  The  Congregational  Lecture.  Second  Series. 
London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  18,  St  Fanl's  Churchyard.  1853.  12mo.  pp. 
zvi.  and  432.  s  P.  SO. 
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•in  tkeir  teireral  suecesnTe  stages ;  and  an  examinatioii  of  some  of  ibe  leading 
tjpes  of  Chnst  in  the  Old  Testament,  under  which  division  is  considered  the 
general  typical  character  of  the  Levitioal  institodons.  Oar  limits  will  not 
permit  ns  to  follow  the  author  in  detail  through  this  rich  field  of  investiga- 
tion. We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  his  position  and  argu- 
ments on  some  points  of  vital  importance. 

One  of  these  is,  Ihe  condition  and  prospects  of  man.  If  the  Old  and  New 
Testatnents  constitute  a  whole,  then  it  is  manifest  that  the  explanation  of 
.the  redemption  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  must  be  found  in  the  fallen 
condition  of  man  as  taught  in  the  Old  Testament  For  the  defenders  of  the 
unitj  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  this  is  a  strong,  an  impregnable  point,  of  which 
Dr.  Alexander  has  not  fiuled  to  avail  himself.  Not  to  enter  here  upon  the 
discussion  of  any  vexed  question  respecting  the  manner  of  our  connection  • 
with  Adam,  it  is  sufiicient  to  say,  that  he  has  shown  very  clearly  that  the 
New  Testament  writers  assume  the  historic  verity  of  the  Old  Testament  nar- 
rative of  our  first  parents's  fall,  and,  in  them,  of  the  fiaJl  of  the  human  race,  as 
the  basis  of  the  salvation  provided  for  men  in  the  Gospel ;  so  that  thus  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  are,  in  their  inmost  essence,  one  and  indivisible. 

Another  point  of  vital  importance  is,  the  nature  and  interpretation  of  pro^ 
phecy,  especially  of  Messianic  prophecy.  Here  Dr.  Alexander  adopts,  in 
opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  twofold  fulfilment,  the  literal  and  the  spiritual^ 
tiiat  of  *'  a  gradual,  or,  as  Hard  gives  it, '  a  germinant  and  springing*  fulfil- 
ment;" and  he  quotes  with  approbation  the  following  words  of  Bacon; 

"^  In  this  matter  that  latitude  most  be  admitted  which  is  proper  and  familiar 
to  the  Divine  predictions ;  viz.  that  their  fulfilment  should  take  place  continu- 
ously as  well  as  punctually.  For  they  bespeak  the  nature  of  their  Author,  with 
whom  '  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day ;'  and, 
thongh  the  plenitude  and  summit  of  their  accomplishment  may  be,  for  the  most 
part,  destined  to  some  particular  age,  or  even  given  moment  of  time,  yet  have 
they  in  the  meantime  certain  grades  and  stages  of  fulfilment,  through  different 
ages  of  the  world."  ^ 

This  we  hold  to  be,  for  the  great  body  of  Messianic  prophecy,  the  only 
true  principle  of  interpretation.  And  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some,  at 
least,  of  those  who  now  employ  the  words  *'  doMe  sensed  do  not  differ  essen- 
tially from  this  view.  To  take  a  familiar  illustration.  The  words  of  the 
Psalmist:  ^  Wherefore  do  the  heathen  rage,  and  the  people  imagine  a  vain 
thing?"  have  '^the  plenitude  and  summit  of  their  accomplishment"  under 
the  Christian  dispensation.  Bnt  this  does  not  exclude  a  "  germinant "  accom- 
plishment under  David,  who  was,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  llie  visible 
earthly  head  of  the  same  church  of  QtiA  of  which  Christ  is,  in  a  high  and 
inconununicable  sense,  **  head  over  all  things."  One  might  say,  therefore, 
that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  under  David  in  a  lower  sense,  and  under 
Christ  in  a  higher  sense ;  meaning  that  the  invincible  nature  of  God's  king- 

^  De  Augment    Scient  lib.  iL  c  11,  «ti6  vnit^  quoted  on  pp.  167, 168. 
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dom,  whicli  is  from  tibe  beginning  to  the  end  one  and  indiyisible,  "was  mani- 
fested under  David  in  a  lower,  and,  under  Christ,  in  a  higher  form.  Some 
would  call  this  **  a  twofold  fulfilment,"  but  it  is  in  reality  only  the  ^  germi- 
nant  and  springing"  fulfilment  for  which  our  author  rightly  contends. 

A  third  point  is,  the  typical  nature  of  the  Mosaic  instittitumSf  which  Dr. 
Alexander  firmly  maintains,  while  he  reject^  the  extravagance  of  those  who 
treat  "  the  histories  of  Scripture  as  if  they  were  mere  contrivances  for  the 
adumbration  of  spiritual  truth  —  in  other  y^ords  —  mere  parables."*  He 
recognizes  the  typical  character  of  the  nation  of  Israel,  with  good  reason, 
we  think,  not  only  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  but 
also  in  the  entire  system  of  social  and  political  relations  established  by  Moeea 
under  the  Divine  direction ;  so  that  in  this  way  "  a  twofold  character  came 
to  belong  to  many  of  the  sacred  institutes  of  the  Mosaic  ritual ;  the  one 
arising  from  their  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  visible  community ;  the  other, 
fix)m  their  being  symbolical  of  certain  spiritual  truths,  and  typical  of  the 
fiicts  of  the  Christian  revelation."*  He  shows,  further,  that  in  interpreting 
types,  we  must  lay  mere  persons  and  things  out  of  view,  and  confine  our- 
selves to  Divine  institutions.  ^'  It  was  not  David,  or  Manasseh,  or  Ahab, 
that  was  the  type  of  Christ,  as  King  of  Zion ;  it  was  the  royal  office  with 
which  these  were  invested,  symbolical  as  that  was  of  the  theocracy,  which 
was  typical  of  the  kingly  dignity  of  the  Redeemer."* 

In  some  of  his  positions,  as,  for  example,  that  which  respects  the  degree 
of  knowledge  of  the  resurrection  possessed  by  the  Old  Testament  writers, 
he  will,  we  presume,  fail  to  carry  the  conviction  of  all  his  readers.  In  so 
wide  and  difficult  a  field  as  that  of  the  connection  between  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  diversity  of  judgment  must  always  exist,  even  among 
those  who  are  agreed  on  the  essential  points  at  issue  with  unbelievers.  But 
the  work  as  a  whole  will,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  commend  itself  to  the 
friends  of  spiritual  Christianity  as  a  timely  and  able  treatise. 

IV.  Alexander's  Christ  and  Christianity.* 

Another  treatise  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Alexander,  consisting  o£  two  parts. 
In  the  former  of  these,  he  vindicates  the  genuineness  and  uncomipt  preser- 
vation of  the  fi>ur  Grospels,  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  o£  an  original 
gospel  which  has  been  interpolated,  and  also  to  the  mythic  h3rpothe8is.  In 
ihe  second  part,  he  constructs  an  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  of  Chris- 
tianity from  the  personal  character  of  Christ,  from  the  miraculous  events  in 
his  life,  from  the  predictions  which  he  uttered,  and  from  his  public  teaching 
as  a  herald  of  Divine  truth.  The  argument  is  conducted  in  a  solid  and  sat- 
isfactory manner. 

iP.Sll.  »P.325.  »P.3l5. 

*  Christ  and  Christianity:  a  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
Chri:*tian  Religion,  grounded  on  the  Historical  Verity  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 
By  William  Lindsay  Alexander,  D.  D.  Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
1854. 
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V.  Barnes  on  Daniel,^ 

This  we  think  the  ablest  of  all  Mr.  Barnes's  volumes  on  the  Bible.  For 
common  readers,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  commentary  on 
the  book  of  Daniel  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Though  designed  for  popular 
use,  it  is  a  work  which  no  scholar,  however  versed  and  skilled  in  exegesis, 
can  read  without  pleasure  and  great  advantage.  In  fact,  it  appixMwhes  very 
near  to  our  highest  ideal  of  the  right  kind  of  commentary  for  intelligent 
laymen.  The  author  has  thoroughly  examined  the  rationalistic  theories  for 
the  interpretation  of  these  remarkable  prophecies,  and  found  and  proved 
them  to  be  utterly  unsatisfactory  and  groundless ;  he  has  carefully  surveyed 
all  the  known  facts  of  ancient  history  adapted  to  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  stated  the  results  in  language  simple,  perspicuous  and  chaste ;  he 
proposes  his  own  expositions  with  modest  decision  and  entire  clearness,  and 
his  arguments  on  every  contested  point  are  frank,  full,  and  eminently  to  the 
purpose. 

The  entire  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writers,  the  clear 
recognition  of  the  perfect  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  unmistakable 
reception  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  divinely  authorized  and  infallible 
interpreters  of  the  Old,  the  tone  of  reverence  and  piety  everywhere  mani- 
fest, distinguish  this  work  above  many  others  written  by  professedly  ortho- 
dox commentators  of  the  present  and  past  generation.  Some  who  esteem 
themselves  evangelical,  would  seem  to  prefer,  on  a  question  of  exegesis,  the 
authority  of  a  German  rationalist  to  that  of  Peter  or  Paul  or  even  of  Christ 
himself;  and  openly  treat  with  gross  disrespect  that  same  Old  Testament 
which  Jesus  and  his  apostles  reverenced  as  the  true  word  of  the  Omniscient 
God.    We  have  had  enough  of  this,  and  too  much ;  let  it  stop. 

Two  things  we  must  find  fault  with.  (1)  The  book  abounds  with  typo- 
graphical errors.  The  author  was  probably  unable  to  correct  the  proof- 
sheets  himself,  on  account  of  that  disease  of  the  eyes  which  we  all  so  much 
regret  and  so  earnestly  desire  to  have  removed.  (2)  For  the  sake  of  com- 
pressing the  book  into  the  smallest  possible  space,  much  of  it  is  printed  with 
a  type  so  small,  that  to  study  the  wor)^  as  it  ought  to  be  studied,  would  soon 
reduce  the  reader's  eyes  to  the  same  sad  condition  from  which  the  writer  is 
suffering.  We  fully  sympathize  with  Mr.  Barnes'^  abhorrence  of  big  books ; 
but  this  abhorrence  may  be  carried  too  f&r.  This  commentary,  no  less  than 
the  commentaries  on  Job  and  Isaiah,  is  well  worthy  of  two  lai^e,  &ir  vol- 
umes ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  in  such  a  form,  that  we  may  be  able  our- 
selves to  read  it  with  comfort,  and  no  longer  be  afraid  to  recommend  it  to 
students  in  this  day  of  failing  eyes. 

^  Notes,  Critical,  Illustrative  and  Practical,  on  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  an 
Introductory  Dissertatibn,  by.  Albert  Barnes.  New  York:  Leavitt  and  Allen. 
1853.   ISmo.  pp.494. 
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YL  Professor  Eadie  ok  the  Ephesianb.' 

The  United  Preabyterian  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, earnest,  liberal  and  agreeable  of  the  religious  denominations  of  the  Old 
iTorld.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  labors  of  the  Erskines  and  liieir  associates; 
and  the  sect  as  a  body  does  honor  to  a  parentage  so  illustrious.  The  Chris- 
tian scholar  who  visits  Scotland,  will  always  find  himself  in  congenial  society 
when  with  the  ministers  and  members  of  the*  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  names  of  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  of  Dr.  John  Bobson  of  Glas- 
gow, and  many  others,  recall  the  ideas  of  orthodoxy  without  bigotry,  of  sound 
learning  without  pedantry,  and  of  the  most  agreeable  social  qualities  united 
with  sober  and  consistent  piety. 

Of  this  church  Dr.  Eadie  is  a  distinguished  ornament  He  is  a  laborious 
teacher  and  a  prolific  writer.  His  numerous  works  all  aim  at  utility,  and 
they  have  been  remarkably  popular.  Some  of  them  in  a  few  years  have 
reached  even  a  thirteenth  and  a  fourteenth  edition ;  and,  when  we  consider 
that  they  are  all  theological  books  of  the  most  serious  and  chaste  sort,  this 
rapid  and  extensive  circulation  is  the  best  kind  of  commendation  both  of  the 
author  and  of  his  Scottish  countrymen.  The  theological  literature  of  Glas- 
gow did  not  die  with  the  lamented  Wardlaw.  There  are  still  left  Eadie,  and 
Taylor,  and  King,  and  Jamieson,  and  many  others,  highly  distinguished  both 
as  preachers  and  writers.  Indeed,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  to  the  stranger 
that  there  can  be  such  an  amount  of  literary  labor  of  the  first  order  in  the 
busy,  dingy,  smoky,  crowded,  money-making,  manu&cturing  city  of  Glasgow. 
Yet,  from  the  very  heart  of  the  Middle  Ages,  philosophy  and  theology,  poetry 
and  history,  science  and  art  have  found  a  genial  home  in  Gla^w ;  and  they 
still  dwell  there,  amid  the  lurid  fires  of  numberless  furnaces,  and  tJie  clatter- 
ing hammers  of  that  endless  line  of  ship-yards  along  the  Clyde,  where  ships 
are  constructed  of  solid  iron,  as  if  the  sons  of  St  Mungo  would  say  to  sneer- 
ing Samuel  Johnson  i  *'  If  we  have  no  trees,  we  need  them  not ;  our  sharp- 
sightedness  has  discovered  beneath  the  soil  a  material  far  better  than  timber, 
and  our  skill  and  industry  can  work  it  up." 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesiaus  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
books  of  the  New  Testament  Kext  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  is  the 
most  thoroughly  and  systematically  doctrinal  of  all  the  writings  of  Paul  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times ;  add,  like  the  Romans,  it  most  obstinately 
refuses  to  take  any  form  in  exegesis  except  one  run  in  the  Augusdnian- 
Calvinistic  mould.  On  this  Epistle,  Dr.  Eadie  has  laid  out  lustily  his 
strengtli,  and  made  vigorous  application  of  his  extensive  and  varied  learning. 
He  draws  interesting  and  apt  illustrations  from  all  sources;  not  only  from 
the  wide  range  of  English  and  Scotch  theological  literature,  but  from  the 

1  A  CommcDtary  on  the  Greek  Text  of  the  Kpistle  of  Paul  to  the  Kpjicsians, 
by  Jolm  Endie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  I'rofessor  of  J^ildical  Literature  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.    London  imd  Glasgow.   1853.  8vo.  pp.466. 
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Greek  and  Latin  Others,  the  subtle  Schoolmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  stal- 
wart Reformers,  the  French  theologians,  the  poets  of  older  times  and  such 
modems  as  Goethe  and  Longfellow,  and  especially  from  the  ezhaustless 
stores  of  German  erudition  in  philology  and  criticism,  in  history  and  theology. 
We  know  not  where  else  to  find  information  so  full  and  complete  on  this 
book  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  one  of  the  many  encouraging  indications 
of  the  present  time,  that  we  are  no  longer  to  depend  exclusively  on  Germany 
fi)r  Biblical  commentaries  of  the  highest  order  in  respect  to  erudition  and 
literature.  The  strong  good  sense  of  the  British  and  American  mind  is  now 
most  successfully  at  work  in  this  fruitful  field. 


VIL  Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church.* 

This  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  intended  to  occupy  four  volumes  in 
all.  It  is  printed  from  the  manuscript  of  its  late  author,  and  comprises  a 
series  of  discourses  delivered  by  him  to  the  congregation  in  Edinburgh  of 
which  he  was  pastor.  As  Dr.  Gordon  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  foremost 
men  in  the  religious  world  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  desirable,  before  noticing 
his  book,  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  character.  Few 
men,  indeed,  have  of  late  years  appeared  in  Scotland,  who  have  commanded 
a  larger  measure  of  genuine  respect  and  esteem  from  men  of  aU  parties  in 
his  own  country ;  though,  from  a  certain  unobtrusiveness  and  periiaps  shy- 
ness of  natural  temperament,  he  did  not  make  himself  known  by  deeds  that 
might  have  published  his  fame  in  other  countries.  In  Edinburgh  he  stood 
rery  high  in  public  respect.  Endowed  with  mental  powers  of  no  ordinary 
kind ;  bearing  in  his  very  exterior  an  aspect  of  nobleness ;  in  the  habit  of 
weekly  addressing  multitudes  whom  the  force  of  his  thinking,  the  deep  inten- 
sity of  his  utterance,  and  the  prophet-like  earnestness  of  his  whole  manner, 
at  once  impressed  and  charmed ;  and,  carr^'ing  with  him  through  life  a  charac- 
ter on  which  no  blot  or  shadow  had  everfallen,  he  had  come  to  gather  around 
him  a  fall  tide  of  that  spontaneous  homage  which  public  feeling  never  fails  to 
yield  to  intellectual  power  when  associated  with  integrity  and  goodness. 

Dr.  Gordon  was  a  native  of  Dumfries.  His  first  settlement  in  the  ministry 
was  at  Kinfauns,  near  Perth,  to  the  church  and  parish  of  which  he  was  pre- 
sented by  Lord  Gray.  He  was  ordained  there  in  1816,  ami  in  1820  he  was 
translated  to  the  Old  Chapel  of  Ease  in  Edinburgh.  His  success  as  a 
preacher  in  the  metropolis  rendered  it  desirable  that  a  more  commodious 
place  should  be  provided  for  him ;  and,  accordingly,  he  was  shortly  after 
transferred  to  Nowington  Church,  where  he  preached  with  undiminished 
popularity  till  1825,  when  he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  High  Church. 
Here  the  movement  which  ended  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Free  Church 

1  Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient  Church :  An  Exposition  of  the  Reve- 
•  lation  of  Divine  Grace  as  unfolded  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.    By  the 
late  Robert  Gordon.  D.  D.,  F.  li.  S.  £.,  Edinbni^h.    2  vols.  8vo.    Edinburgh  : 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.  1854. 
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from  the  Church  of  Scotland  found  him ;  and,  as  that  movement  had  from 
the  first  possessed  his  hearty  sympathy,  he  was  prompt  to  obey  the  summons 
which  called  him  to  resign  his  preferment,  and  join  his  brethren  who,  for 
conscience'  sake,  were  relinquishing  their  ecclesiastical  connection  with  the 
State.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his  congregation  followed  him,  and  he  continued 
to  labor  among  them  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  as  minister  of  the  Free 
High  Church.  In  prospect  of  the  approaching  sacrament,  in  October  last, 
he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  sermon  to  be  delivered  on  that  occasion, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  which  terminated  fittally.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  just  before  laying  down  his  pen,  the  last  words  he 
wrote  were:  "  O  death !  where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave  I  where  is  thy  vic- 
tory?" 

Dr.  Grordon  presented,  in  the  constitution  of  his  mind,  a  union  but  rarely 
exemplified,  of  strength  with  gentleness,  of  compactness  with  discursiveness. 
In  early  life  his  pursuits  were,  by  choice  chiefly,  in  the  department  of  the 
exact  sciences.  His  genius  was  essentially  mathematical ;  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  conclude,  from  his  earlier  essays,  that,  had  he  devoted  himself  to 
mathematical  and  scientific  studies,  his  place  might  have  been  among  the 
foremost  of  those  who  are  eminent  in  these  departments  at  the  present  day. 
But  considerations  higher  than  those  of  natural  inclination,  had  led  him  to 
devote  himself  to  the  service  of  religion ;  and,  for  excelling  in  this  sphere,  he 
was  also  remarkably  well  fitted.  With  his  taste  for  exact  science,  there  was 
combined  a  breadth  of  reflectiveness,  an  ardor  of  feeling,  and  an  apprehen- 
sion of  the  force  of  moral  reasoning,  which  are  too  often  wanting  in  those 
who  have  addicted  themselves  to  mathematical  studies.  There  was  nothing 
dry  or  merely  formal  in  his  modes  of  thought.  He  did  not  insist  upon  see- 
ing everything  under  a  particular  angle.  He  did  not  bring  everything  to 
be  measured  by  a  given  line.  He  could  appreciate  and  estimate  truth,  even 
though  it  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  demonstrated.  His  mathematical  tenden- 
cies and  pursuits  but  served  to  give  precision  to  his  views  in  other  depart- 
ments, and  to  preserve  him  from  the  looseness  and  inconsequence  of  thought 
too  often  characterizing  the  harangues  of  undisciplined  teachers. 

As  a  preacher.  Dr.  Gordon  was  distinguished  by  the  closeness  and  con- 
secutiveness  of  his  reasoning,  the  energy  of  his  elocution,  the  pathos  and 
solemnity  of  his  appeals,  and  the  rich  vein  of  Scriptural  sentiment  and  prac- 
tical elucidation  which  pervaded  his  discourses.  In  his  published  sermons 
we  do  not  mark  any  peculiar  indications  either  of  the  scientific  theologian 
or  the  learned  interpreter.  But,  viewing  them  as  pieces  of  sactred  oratory, 
designed  to  persuade  men  to  piety  and  virtue,  they  seem  to  us  to  occupy  a 
foremost  place  in  the  department  to  which  they  belong.  In  all  of  them  a 
definite  purpose  is  kept  in  view ;  argument,  persuasion,  entreaty,  are  brought 
to  bear  with  admirable  skill  and  effect  upon  the  securing  of  that  purpose ; 
the  reader  is  borne  along  as  on  a  swift  rushing  stream ;  and  the  whole  is 
wound  up  with  a  sudden  abruptness  that  seems  to  cast  him  with  irresistible 
foice  on  the  point  at  which  the  preacher  has  all  along  been  aiming.  When 
to  the  tequalities  of  matter  and  method  were  added,  in  delivery,  the  dignified 
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aspect,  the  solemn  tone,  the  earnest  gesture,  the  pleading  look  of  the  preacher, 
we  can  well  belieye  that  it  was  oftentimes  with  a  sort  of  hushed  awe  that  he 
was  listened  to,  as  if  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
was  pleading  with  men  in  the  name  of  their  God. 

In  private  life,  Dr.  Gordon  drew  to  himself  alike  the  love  and  reverence 
of  all  who  knew  him.  Sternly  inflexible,  where  the  interests  of  truth  and 
integrity  were  concerned,  he  was,  in  all  other  respects,  ^  gentle  and  easy  to 
be  entreated."  In  general  society,  he  united  to  the  manners  of  a  gentleman 
a  certain  scholarly  amplicity,  which  was  unspeakably  charming.  In  the  eye 
of  the  public,  he  stood  forth  a  thoroughly  honest  man ;  and,  in  the  circle  of 
intimate  friendship  and  &mily  affection,  his  gentleness,  meekness  ancl  loving- 
kindness,  made  all  hearts  his.    The  memory  of  such  a  man  is  blessed. 

During  his  lifetime.  Dr.  Gordon  published  but  little.  Immersed  in  paro- 
chial and  pastoral  duties,  he  had  but  little  time  for  the  labors  of  the  press ; 
nor  does  he  seem  to  have  had  either  any  of  the  cacoethes  scribendi,  or  any 
great  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  an  author.  A  volume  of  sermons  and 
a  few  minor  pieces  constitute  the  whole  of  his  previous  contributions  to  lite- 
rature. In  the  volumes  before  us,  he  appears  still  as  a  sermon-writer.  No 
attempt  is  made  here  to  investigate  critically  the  amount  of  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  ancient  church  concerning  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  The 
author  contents  himself  with  a  purely  homiletical  development  of  the  elements 
of  spiritual  knowledge  enunciated  in  the  historical  books,  involved  in  the 
historical  events,  or  adumbrated  in  the  institutions  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  a  theological  or  exegetical  point  of  view,  the  work  makes  no  pretensions 
to  distinction ;  but,  in  richness  of  evangelical  thought,  in  closeness  of  practical 
application,  in  cogency  of  doctrinal  inference,  and  in  high-toned  spirituality 
of  sentiment,  few  works  of  modem  authorship  will,  in  our  opinion,  be  found 
to  possess  higher  claims.  It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  closet  of  the  medi- 
tative Christian ;  and  to  such  it  will  open  many  fields  of  fruitful  and  pleasant 
thought  There  is  a  breadth  and  power  about  the  author's  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  subject  which,  to  minds  o£  a  reflective  cast,  cannot  but  prove  emi- 
nently attractive.  1£  he  seldom  stops  to  solve  minor  difficulties,  it  is  that  he 
may  unfold  large  and  comprehensive  views  in  the  domidn  of  sacred  knowl- 
edge ;  and  over  that  domain  he  treads  with  the  firm  step  and  commanding 
mien  of  one  to  whom  aU  its  parts  are  well  known,  and  its  richest  treasures 
unlocked.  Two  volumes  are  to  follow  on  the  more  direct  Messianic  announce- 
ments of  the  prophets. 

ym  Colkman's  Historical  Tbxt-book  akd  Atlas  of  Biblical 

Geography.* 

We  have,  in  a  former  number,  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Coleman's  **  Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible,"  the  first  edition  of  whicb 

^  An  Historical  Text-book  and  Atlas  of  Biblical  Geography.  By  Lynan  Cole- 
man.   Philadelphia :  Lippincott,  Grambo  &  Co.  1854.  8vo.  319  half  pages. 
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appeared  in  1849,  and  which  contains  a  great  amount  of  valnaUe  matter 
condensed  into  a  small  space.  The  present  wwk  fully  sustains  the  anthor'a 
well-established  reputation  for  indeftitigable  industry  and  accurate  research. 
In  the  preface  he  tells  us,  that,  while  the  general  plan  of  the  book  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Historical  Geography  of  the  Bible,  it  is  not  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  work,  but  *'  a  separate,  independent  treatise,  which  has  called 
the  writer  to  a  new  and  extended  course  of  reading,  preparatory  to  the  task 
of  constructing  this  Text-book  and  Atlas."  The  descriptive  portion,  com- 
bining the  two  elements  of  history  and  geography,  and  arranged  in  succea- 
sive  periods,  is  less  full  than  in  the  Kstorical  Greography,  the  author  haying 
aimed  to  compress  it  ^*  into  the  narrowest  limits  that  seemed  compatible  with 
the  design  of  presenting  a  satifactory  compend  of  the  wide  range  of  Biblical 
geography,  chronology  and  history,  without  reducing  it  to  a  barren,  repul- 
sive series  of  isolated  statistics.**  The  maps,  on  the  other  hand,  are  &x  more 
full  and  valuable.  These  are  beautifully  engraved  on  steel  on  the  basis  cf 
Kiepert's  Bible  Atlas,  compared  with  that  of  Wieland  and  Ackerman,  and 
also  the  maps  of  Bobinson,  Wilson,  Lynch,  Layard  and  Chesney ;  thus  giv- 
ing the  result  of  the  most  recent  researches  in  the  department  of  sacred  geo- 
graphy. The  subject  of  sacred  chronology  has  received  special  attention, 
and  the  result  of  the  author's  investigations  are  embodied  in  a  valuable 
Chronological  Table.  The  General  Index,  at  the  close  of  the  volume,  is  not 
the  least  among  the  helps  which  it  offers  to  the  Biblical  student  It  contains 
a  full  list  of  Scriptural  proper  names  with  references  to  the  passages  where 
they  occur. 

In^his  statements  of  conflicting  opinions,  Dr.  Coleman  shows  great  candor, 
his  aim  being  to  lay  before  his  readers  the  different  points  at  issue  as  fully 
as  it  can  be  done  in  so  concise  a  treatise.  In  respect  to  some  of  the  judg- 
ments which  he  expresses  concerning  them,  there  is  room  for  diversity  of 
opinion.  With  oar  present  light  we  should  not  always  coincide  with  him. 
In  the  present  state  of  Biblical  geography,  one  may  well  reserve  to  himself 
the  right  of  dissent  from  an  author  on  certain  points,  without  disparagement 
to  the  general  excellence  of  his  work.  The  treatise  deserves,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  receive  an  extended  circulation.  It  is  a  convenient  manual  for 
schools  of  all  grades. 

IX.   HaOHES'S  OUTLINBa  of  SoRIPTURB  GsOaRAPHT  ASTD  HUTORT.^ 

This  work  is  both  historical  and  geographical  in  its  character.  In  the 
historical  portion,  the  author  has  strictly  adhered  to  Coleman's  Historical 
Geography  of  the  Bible,  a  work  which  has  been  some  years  before  the  public, 

1  Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  History:  niastmting  the  Historical 
Portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Reading.  Based  upon  Coleman's  Historical  Geography  of  ^e  Bible. 
By  Edward  Hughes,  F.  R.  8.,  F.  B.  G.  8.,  etc,  etc  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
and  Lea.  1854.  18mo.  pp.  842. 
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and  in  wliich  a  great  amoant  of  valoable  infbnnatkm  b  condensed  into  a  nnall 
compass.  In  repablishing  the  work  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Blanchard 
and  Lea  annoonce  that  they  act  bj  the  pemusnon  of  Dr.  Coleman. 

To  those  who  are  fiuniUar  with  Coleman's  Historical  Gecgraphy,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  present  work  is  arranged  in  socoesstye  periods : 
the  Antedihivian,  the  period  from  the  Deluge  to  the  Call  of  Abraham,  from 
the  Call  of  Abraham  to  the  Descent  into  Egypt,  Egypt,  eto.  The  geogra- 
phical features  of  each  ooontry  come  np  for  consideration,  and  are  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  history  oi  God's  chosen  people.  Thus  we  have  a 
condensed  and  comprehensiye  account  of  Egypt,  in  its  boundaries  and  diyi- 
fi<ms,  sdl  and  climate,  political  histoiy,  and  antiquities,  in  that  part  which 
belongs  to  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  In  the  same  way  the  phy- 
sical features  of  the  Arabian  desert,  with  an  account  of  its  most  noted  places, 
are  given  in  connection  with  the  ascent  frmi  Egypt  to  Palestine ;  said  tiie 
geogn^hy  of  Palestine  itwlf  is  connected  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan  under 
the  guidance  of  Joshua. 

Of  the  abundant  materials  which  have  been  collected  by  modem  trayellen 
and  antiquarians,  our  author  has  made  a  diHgent  and  judicious  use.  Chap- 
tors  have  been  added  on  **the  Crusades,"  and  ^Modern  Syria;**  and  the 
iDuBtratiye  maps,  twelve  in  number,  have  been  careftilly  reduced  from  the 
laige  maps  of  Kiepert,  Bobinson  and  Wilson. 

Those  who  are  unable  to  command  the  time  or  the  means  necessary  for 
the  examination  of  die  numerous,  and  often  expenaye,  works  on  sacred 
geography,  that  have  appeared  during  the  present  century,  will  find,  in  this 
manual,  a  great  amount  of  valuable  information  compressed  into  a  ^mall 
space ;  and  they  will  do  well  to  make  it  the  constant  companion  of  th^ 
Biblical  studies. 

X.  Chaltbabus's  Histort  of  Fhilosopht.^ 

Wb  are  glad  to  see  so  good  a  translation  of  these  lectures.  The  inaccu- 
racies of  expression  are  few  in  number,  while  the  style  is  remaricably  free 
from  foreign  idioms.  The  translator  has  succeeded  in  giving  a  fiuthful  ren- 
dering of  his  author,  without  sacrificing  that  vitality  of  languid  which  is 
commonly  lost  in  translating  thought  finom  the  German  to  tibe  English 
tongue. 

The  woi^  itself  is  well  known  in  Germany,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  of  the  many  Introductions  which  have  been  prepared  to  lead  the 
inquirer  to  a  knowledge  of  the  recent  speculative  philosophy.  It  has  the 
uncommon  and  well-nigh  impossible  merit,  of  being  brief  and  lucid  withotit 

1  ^i8torioal  Survey  of  Speculative  Philosophy  from  Kant  to  H^;el ;  derigned 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Opinions  of  the  Beoent  Schools.  By  Heinrich  Morittf 
ChalybiMis,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Kiel  Translated  fiftnU 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  German  bj  Alfired  Tulki  Andover:  W.  P.  Draperi 
1854.  ISmo.  pp«997* 
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gaining  these  qualities  at  the  expense  of  scientific  thoron^oss.  Of  cooney 
the  perusal  of  a  work  like  this,  will  not  render  the  reader  versed  in  the  sys- 
tems which  are  described.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  *'  a  Sunrey,**  and 
will  help  the  student  in  pursuing  more  thorough  studies  with  a  view  to 
attaining  a  complete  mastery  of  this  difficult  subject 

Of  the  importance  of  such  an  attainment  to  all  educated  men,  and  espe- 
cially to  educated  clergymen,  it  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  speak:  The 
speculative  philosophy  of  Germany  is  a  monument  of  the  most  original  and 
powerftd  effort  which  the  philosophic  mind  in  modem  times  has  put  forth. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  cJone,  the  course  of  recent  speculation  in 
Germany  is  entitled  to  a  profound  attention.  But,  for  the  clergyman  and 
theologian,  a  q>ecial  interest  is  attached  to  this  field  of  inquiry.  Here  are 
the  armories  out  of  which  the  heaviest  and  sharpest  weapons  of  infidelity 
are  drawn.  Strauss  and  Parker  are  mere  inferences  from  schemes  of  philo- 
ac^hiiing  which  can  be  refuted  as  soon  as  they  are  fiurly  and  fully  under- 
stood. But,  for  the  understanding  of  them,  a  persevering  and  candid  study 
is  requisite.  The  means  for  such  a  study  to  those  who  do  not  read  tbe 
works  of  German  writers  in  their  own  Ungnage,  have  been  heretofore  want- 
ing.   It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supfJied. 

XL   ScHMiTz's  Advanced  Latin  Exercises.* 

This  is  one  of  the  numbers  of  Schmitf  and  Zmnpt's  Classical  Series.  It 
consists  of  Progressive  Exercises,  English  to  be  turned  into  Latin  altemating 
with  Latin  to  be  turned  into  Englidi ;  the  whole  arranged  with  reference  to 
Schimts's  abridgment  of  Zumpf  s  Latin  Grammar.  After  the  Ollendorff 
mania,  which  has  prevailed  in  some  parts  of  this  country  for  a  few  years  past, 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  return  to  order  and  system ;  to  a  recognition  of  the 
fiu;t,  that  language  is  not  an  arbitrary  conglomeration  of  disconnected  details, 
but  an  organic  whole,  bound  together  by  laws  of  internal  necessity.  The 
grammars  and  exercise-books  made  on  the  Ollendorff^  j^an  are  of  doubtful 
utility,  even  when  employed  for  the  practical  aoqnisitioa  of  a  modem  lan« 
guage.  Applied  to  the  ancient  languages  they  are  worse  than  uselen; 
they  defeat  the  very  purposes  §or  which  those  languages  are  studied. 

Hie  examples  presented  in  this  collection  are  in  part  taken  from  the 
exercise  books  of  Krebs  and  Dronke,  in  part  immediately  from  the  worics  of 
Cicero.  The  American  publishers  have  emptoyed  a  competent  editcn*  to 
make  such  changes  in  the  body  of  the  work  as  should  be  necessary  to  adapt 
it  to  the  wants  of  the  American  public.  As  the  changes  made  consist  en- 
tirely in  additions,  the  purchaser  of  the  American  edition  need  not  fear  that 
he  is  using  a  garbled  copy  of  the  original.  A  large  part  of  these  additions 
is  made  up  of  the  quotations  from  Schmitz's  Grammar ;  the  rule  to  be  exem- 
plified being  in  the  American  edition  ^ven  in  AlU,  while  in  the  Edinbuxgh 

^  Advanced  Latin  Exercises,  with  Selection  for  Reading.  American  edition, 
Bevised,  witii  Additions.    Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea!  1854. 
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original  the  appropriate  paragraph  in  the  grammar  is  merely  referred  to. 
The  American  editor  seems  to  have  apprehended  that  these  exercises  may 
be  used  without  the  grammar,  and  has,  accordingly^  thus  adapted  it  to  all 
grammars.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the  exercises  may  be 
as  satis&ctorily  used  without  the  grammar,  as  with  it. 

A  more  important  part  of  the  additions  made  by  the  American  editor,  is 
the  collection  of  rules  for  the  position  of  words,  prefixed  to  the  work.  These 
directions  are  taken  mainly  from  Zumpt  and  Madvig,  but  the  examples 
which  illustrate  them,  have  been  collected  by  the  editor,  with  few  exceptions, 
from  Cicero  and  Caesar.  But  the  main  advantage  this  edition  has  over  the 
original  is,  in  the  rules  for  the  use  of  the  infinitivo>  which  are  at  once  philo- 
sophical and  practical 

The  demand  for  such  works  as  Krebs's  Guide  and  Schmitz's  Exercises  is 
a  good  sign.  If  these  books  are  thoroughly  studied  at  school  under  compe- 
tent teachers,  our  college  education  will  not  long  remain  what  it  i& 
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SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  IKTELLIGENCE. 

GRBEC^k 

The  Rizarion  Theological  Sckofdl^  Athens,  Greece, 

Gkorob  Risari  was  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant,  born  in  Albania.  Afler 
residing  many  years  in  Odessa,  where  he  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  he 
came  to  Athens  in  the  year  1837,  and  died  in  that  city,  June  1, 1841.  The 
value  of  the  property  left  by  him  wad  estimated,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1851, 
at$175,00(K 

A  large  portion  of  his  estate  ^was  devoted,  by  his  will,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Theological  School  in  Athens.  At  the  end  often  years  from  his  death, 
or  at  the  close  of  1851,  there  remained,  after  paying  legacies  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  $13,000,  and  erecting  buildings  at  the  cost  of  8*11*500,  bcc^iiles 
meeting  the  current  expenses  of  the  school,  a  surplus  of  income  over  expcn« 
ditures,  of  more  than  $20,000. 

This  institution  is  placed  undei*  the  supervision  of  the  Minister  of  Eccle- 
siastical AlTairs.  A  Director  is  appoint^  by  the  crown,  who  has  the  gene- 
ral oversight  of  the  discipline.  Be  must  be  a  priest,  and  must  reside  in  the 
institution.  The  number  of  professors  must  not  exceed  six  \  nor  must  their 
stipends  exceed  $400  p^t  ^hiitih    In  case  any  of  the  professors  should  b« 
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at  the  same  time  profeflton  in  the  UniTenity  of  Otho,  flidr  sdpends  iinat 
not  exceed  the  half  of  the  abore  som.  The  conne  of  study  extends  to  fire 
yean.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  testator  that  a  Bo)ral  Ordinance  shonM  be 
oVtained,  requiring  every  candidate  for  ordination  to  present  a  diploma  from 
this  institution.  Bnt  it  is  not  likely  that  the  institution  will  e^er  secure  this 
monopoly  oi  theological  education. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  this  institution  must  come  under  obligation  to 
derote  their  lives  to  the  priesthood.  They  must  not  be  under  fif^en,  nor 
oyer  dghteen  years  of  age.  They  must  reskle  in  the  institution,  and  lire  in 
common.  Twenty  beneficiaries,  ten  fiom  firee  Greece,  and  ten  f^rom  the 
irander's  native  district,  receive  $80  per  annum  from  the  foundation. 
Tliose  who  are  not  of  this  number  pay  SlOO  per  annum. 

The  following  is  the  Schedule  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

Firet  Year.  Bonn  per  week. 

1.  Greek  Grammar, 4 

Phitarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetos,  Chrysostom,    .  .        6^10 

2.  Latin  Grammar, 5 

3.  Geography,  General  and  Sacred, a 

4.  Sacred  History—  Old  and  New  Testament,     .       .       .       .       S 

6.  Arithmetic, S 

6.  Church  Music,* 4 

86 
Second  Year, 

1.  Greek  Grammar,  Syntax, 4 

Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Chrysostom,  Gregoiy  Nasianaen,  Basil,    6— >I0 

2.  Ladn.    Caesar,  Sallust,  Lactantins, 5 

5.  Catechism, 3 

4.  Ancient  History, .3 

5.  Political  Geography  of  Europe,  especially  of  Greece,      .  3 

6.  Algebra, 3 

7.  Church  Music, 3 

30 
Third  Year, 

1.  Greek  Syntax  and  Composition, 4 

Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  Aeschines,  Plato,  Herodotus,  Py- 
thagoras, and  Christian  Fathers,' 8 — IS 

2.  Oratory,  Secular  and  Sacred, 2 

3.  Latin.    Cicero,  Livy,  Augustine, 5 

4.  General  Geography, 2 

5.  Geometry, -3 

6.  General  History, 3 

7.  Christian  Ethics, 2 

8.  Church  Music,  3 

(Declamation  once  a  week)  — 

1  The  Greek  Church  allows  only  vocal  music  in  the  churches. 
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FourOi  Year, 

1.  Greek  Prosodjr, 3 

Homer,  Hesiod,  Callimachiis,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aeschj- 

las,  Piadar,  Hymns  of  Gregory  Nasiamen,  and  Synesins,     7 
Poetic  Composition,  .        .  .  '    .  8— IS 

2.  Latin  Poetry.    Virgii,  Ovid,  Horace,  with  comparison  of  Latin 

Poetry  with  Greek, 6 

3.  Plane  Trigonometry, 2 

4.  Elements  of  Philosophy, 4 

5.  Church  History, 2  or  3 

6.  Church  Mosic, 3 

7.  Intxxxluction  to  the  Scriptures, 2 

(Declamation  of  select  passages  from  Greek  poets)  

31  or  32 

Fifih  Year. 

1.  Chnrch  ffistory, 2 

2.  Hermenentics, 4 

3.  Dogmatic  Theology, 4 

4.  Pastoral  Duties  and  Canonical  Law, 3 

6.  Patristic  Literature, 3 

6.  Church  Music, 4 

20 
During  this  year  attention  is  also  giren  to  the  composition  of  sermons. 

There  are  two  examinations  in  the  oonne  of  the  year;  the  first,  on  the 
last  week  in  Lent,  before  the  instructors  only,  followed  by  one  week's  yaca- 
tion ;  the  second,  on  the  last  week  in  June,  public,  and  followed  by  a  yaca- 
tion  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  August. 

Those  students  who  wish,  are  at  liberty  to  remain  in  ike  institatioD,  and 
pursue  their  studies  privately,  during  the  yacation. 

The  present  number  of  students  is  about  thirty-five. 

Statigtics  of  the  UmversUy  of  Otho,  for  the  Academic  year  1853-4. 

Whole  number  of  students,  590.  From  Free  Greece,  281 ;  from  abroad, 
809.  These  are  distributed  as  follows :  In  the  Medical  department,  805 ; 
Law,  147;  Philosophical,  88;  Theological,  17. 

The  great  preponderance  of  medical  students  is  in  a  great  degree  ac» 
counted  for  by  the  &ct,  that,  throughout  European  Turkey,  the  medical  pro- 
fession enjoys  peculiar  social  oonsideratioa,  and  is  peculiarly  remnnerativep 
Hence,  nearly  all  die  students  firom  abroad  are  found  in  that  department 
The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  the  university,  in  respect  to 
numbers,  since  it  went  into  operation  in  1888 : 

1839      52  1844    252  1847     270  1850    397  1852    496 

1841     159  1845     172  1848    305  1851     397  1853     590 

1843     142  1846    228  1849    347 

The  Library  has  been  increased  during  the  year  by  donations  to  the 
amount  oi  5601  volmnes. 
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Gerkakt. 

The  appearance  of  VoL  I.  of  a  new  edition  of  Hengstenberg's  Christology 
is  noticed  in  connection  with  oar  English  intelligence. 

The  first  No.  of  Nenmann's  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  is  just  pubh'shed. 

Vol.  VII.  of  Olshausen's  Commentary  contains  Ebrard's  Exposition  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  VoL  VI.  Part  1,  Wiesinger's  Commentary  on  the  Epistle 
of  James.  A  iburth  edition  of  Vol.  L  has  also  been  published,  revised  by 
Ebrard. 

Part  15  of  the  "  Kurzge&sstes  Exeg.  Handbuch  zum  A.  T.**  contains  Ber- 
theau  on  the  Books  of  Chronicles. 

Prof.  Hupfeld  of  Halle  has  prepared  and  published,  in  a  separate  Tolnme, 
the  articles  written  by  him  last  year  for  Mtiller's  "  Deutsche  2ieitschrift,*'  on 
"  The  sources  of  Genesis,  and  the  method  of  their  connection." 

Dr.  E.  Meier  publishes  a  translation  and  conmientary,  with  a  revised  text, 
of  Solomon's  Song. 

A  second  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  Vol.  I.  of  Kurtz's  "  Geschichte  des 
alten  Bundes,"  is  just  out ;  and  a  second  edition  of  l^schendorTs  Synopsis 
Evangelica ;  also  a  fourth  edition  of  Hase's  Life  of  Christ. 

Meyer's  Commentary  on  Bomans  (being  Part  4  of  his  general  commen- 
tary) has  just  appeared  in  a  second  edition. 

Dr.  A.  Dillmann  of  Tubingen  has  published  a  translation,  with  notes,  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  of  which  he  published  an  edition  of  the  Aethiopic  text 
in  1851.  He  is  also  editing  the  Aethiopic  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
Ease.  1  contains  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  with  the  critical  apparatus. 

Tischendorf  has  lately  edited  the  Codex  Amiantinus,  containing  Jerome's 
version  of  the  New  Testament. 

Umbreit  has  just  published  a  little  work  entitled  "  Sin,  a  contribution  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament" 

A  second  edition  of  Vol.  HI.  of  Ewald's  History  of  the  People  of  Israel  is 
just  out. 

Ewald's  Jahrbnch  for  1852-8  is  as  spicy  as  usual. 

Part  1  of  Vol.  n.  of  Hoflfmann's  "  Schriftbeweis"  has  just  appeared. 

We  have  from  Dr.  G.  Richers  a  "  History  of  the  Creation,  Paradise  and 
the  Deluge,  as  given  in  Gen.  i. — ^ix." 

The  "  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,"  recently  edited  by  Weiz- 
Backer,  is  the  work  of  the  late  Prof.  C.  F.  Schmidt,  not  of  H.  Schmid  of 
Erlangen,  as  was  erroneously  slated  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

Vol.  I.  of  "  The  Central  Doctrines  of  Protestantism,  as  developed  within 
the  Reformed  Church,"  by  Dr.  A.  Schweizer,  embraces  the  16th  century. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Sec.  1  of  the  second  Part  of  the  new  edition  of 
Domcr's  "  History  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,"  has  at  length  appeared. 

Vol.  I.  of  a  **  History  of  Protestant  Dogmatics  in  its  connection  with 
Theology  in  general,"  is  just  published,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Gass. 
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Two  new  works  recently  pubKsbed  in  tbe  department  of  Symbolical 
Theology  are  A.  H.  Baler's  ^  Symbolik  der  Christliclien  Confesuonen  und 
Beligionspartheien,"  Vol.  I.  Part  1  (presenting  the  idea  and  principles  of 
Boman  Catholicism) ;  and  K.  Matthes'  *^  Comparative  Symbolik  aller  Christ- 
lichen  Confessionen." 

A  new  edition  of  Muller's  Symbolical  books  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  is  just  out 

A  second  edition  of  Meier's  Manual  of  the  History  of  Doctrines  is  pre- 
pared by  6.  Baur. 

VoL  I.  of  ^e  third  edition  of  Kurtz's  Manual  of  Church  History  is  now 
complete. 

YoL  U.  Parts  1  and  2  have  appeared  in  continuation  of  J.  P.  Lange's 
Church  History ;  the  Apostolical  period  is  still  the  subject 

After  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,  another  part  (Vol.  H.  Part  2)  of 
Bohringer's  valuable  "  Church  of  Christ  and  its  Witnesses,"  has  appeared. 

Bnnsen's  Hippolytns  has  called  out  from  Dr.  DoUinger,  one  of  the  ablest 
Catholic  theologians  in  Germany,  **  Hippolytus  and  Callistus :  or  the  Bomish 
Church  in  the  first  half  of  the  third  century ;  with  reference  to  the  works 
and  treatises  of  Bunsen,  Wordsworth,  Baur  and  Gieseler." 

An  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  has  been 
published,  with  pre&ce,  notes  and  indexes,  by  G.  Ueltcen. 

Oehler's  TertoUian  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Vol.  U.,  which  con- 
tains his  polemical  and  dogmatical  writings. 

YoL  H.  of  Thilo's  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Graecorum  dogmatica  contains 
selections  from  Basil  and  Gregory-of  Nazianzen,  edited  by  Goldhom. 

Harless's  Christian  Ethics  has  just  appeared  in  a  fifth  ^tion. 

We  see  announced  a  German  translation  of  I.  da  Costa's  **  Israel  and  the 
nations, — a  survey  of  the  History  of  tbe  Jews  to  tbe  present  time,"  Boc^ 
land  2. 

YoL  IL  of  Dr.  Knno  Fischer^s  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  treating  of 
tbe  classicaf  period  of  Dogmatic  Philosophy,  is  now  complete. 

Yol.  I.  of  Weigelt's  ^  History  of  Modern  Phik)sophy  in  Popular  Lectures," 
nolioes  Kant,  J.  G.  Fichte,  Jacobi  and  Schopenhauer. 

Dr.  Frauensttfdt  publishes  "  Letters  on  Schopenhauer's  Philosophy." 

Part  IL  Section  2,  of  Fichte's  System  of  Ethics,  has  just  been  published ; 
also  a  treatise  on  Psychology  by  Dr.  L.  Greorge,  and  one  on  the  Philosopby 
of  Pk>tinus  by  Kirclmer.  We  see  announced,  also,  a  pamphlet  by  Trende- 
lenburg on  Herbart's  Metaphysics. 

Prof,  von  LanciaoUe  of  Berlin  publishes  **  Ideas,  Beflections  and  Conside- 
zations  from  Schleiermacher's  Works." 

YoL  IL  of  Baron  von  Beichlin-Meldegg's^H.E.  G.Pkulus  and  his  times" 
is  just  out ;  also  Yol.  L  of  Hcnke's  **^  George  CaHxt  and  hb  times." 

Heft  3  isi  Sect  2  of  Part  HI.  of  Yiscber's  '<  Aesthetics  or  the  Science  of 
tiie  Beautiful,"  discusses  Painting. 

A  new  ediUon  of  Luther's  Works,  by  Dr.  K«  Zimmeimaan,  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, is  announced ;  to  be  com[deted  in  six  years. 

54* 
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Braun*s  "  Gpecblsche  Gotterlehre"  has  just  been  completed. 

Vol.  II.  of  DuDcker's  History  of  Antiquity  is  out. 

Of  Marquardt's  Continoation  of  Bekker's  ^  Manual  of  Boman  Annui- 
ties/' Fart  III.  Sec.  2  has  just  appeared. 

Schweglcr's  Roman  History  is  continued  by  the  publication  of  Sec.  2  of 
Vol.  I. 

Part  1  of  Hagen's  *•*'  Investigations  into  Boman  History/'  discusses  Catiline. 

Vol.  I.  of  Grimm's  German  Lexicon  is  complete.  The  volnme  contains 
eight  parts,  and  the  last  article  is  "  Biermolke."  The  concluding  number 
has  furnished  the  pre&ce,  a  register  of  authorities,  and  a  likeness  of  the 
brothers  Grimm,  engraved  on  steel. 

Part  1  of  Gerhard's  '•^  Greek  Mythology"  is  just  out;  also  Part  1  of  a 
Bibliothcca  Tamulica,  edited  by  Graul. 

Another  volume  (pp.  1115)  has  been  added  to  von  Hammer  Purgptall's 
Literary  History  of  the  Arabs. 

We  see  announced,  from  F.  Jacobs,  **  Hellas :  Lectures  on  the  Home, 
History,  Literature  and  Art  of  the  Hellenes ;"  from  Banke,  Vd.  IL  of  his 
^'  Frencd  History,  chiefly  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries;"  from  J.  von  Gum- 
pacb,  an  ^*  Outline  of  Babylonian  Assyrian  History  fhxn  the  beginning  of 
the  25th  century  to  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  century  B.  C,"  Maj.  Baidin- 
son's  sketch  being  made  the  basis  of  the  work ;  and  from  Pott,  a  curious  lin- 
guistic investigation  into  '*  Personal  names,  and  especially  fiunily  names,  and 
the  mode  of  their  origin ;  reference  being  had  also  to  names  of  i^es.*' 

Part  2  of  Liibker's  ^^  Beallexicon  des  Classischen  Alterthums,"  is  just 
published. 

Another  number  of  the  new  edition  of  Passow's  Lexicon  carries  down  the 
work  to  ai-vixSamaydat. 

Vol.  I.  Part  1  of  Georges's  Manual  of  Classical  Latinity  is  publidied 
(pp.  viii.  884). 

Dr.  M.  A.  Uhlemann  has  published  a  work  on  the  fitmous  Rosetta  inscrip- 
tion, revising  the  hieroglyphic  inscription,  giving  a  Latin  version'and  expla- 
nation and  glossary,  etc. 

Among  recent  editions  of  clasacal  authors  we  notice :  Merkel  and  Keil'a 
Argonautica  of  Apollonius,  Part  1 ;  Kempf 's  Valerius  Maximus ;  Vol.  HI. 
of  Bekker's  Diodorus  Siculus ;  Klotz's  Cicero,  Vol.  I.  of  Part  HI. ;  Jacobs 
and  Rosf  s  Bibl.  Graeca,  B.  X.  3,  containing  Xenophon*s  Hellenica,  edited 
by  Breitenbach ;  Vol.  X.  of  Kochly's  "  Corpus  Poetarum  Epicorum  Graeco- 
rum  /'  the  concluding  Fasc.  of  Theodore  Bergk's  Poetae  lyrici  Graeci,  in  a 
new  edition,  from  which  he  has  made  a  selection  for  schools,  **  Anthologia 
lyrica;"  Imman. Bekker's Lucian ;  Vol. IV. of  Sintenis's Plutarch;  V0I.IIL 
of  Kritz's  Sallust ;  a  new  edition  of  Giinther's  admirable  translation  of  Hor- 
ace ;  and  Vol.  I.  of  Schubart^s  Fftusankts. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  Arabic  literature  is  Mehren's  "  Rbetorik  der 
Araber,"  with  copious  illustrative  extracts  and  discusaons  in  literary  history. 

Benfey's  Manual  of  Sanskrit  is  completed  by  the  publication  of  Vol.  IL  2, 
containing  the  Glossar}'. 
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It  ifl  said  that  Tisobendorf,  during  his  late  tour  in  Egypt,  from  "which  he 
returned  in  May  of  last  year,  succeeded  in  procuring  no  less  than  seven 
Greek  manuscripts  of  parts  of  the  Bible ;  tliree  containing  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  four,  parts  of  the  New.  He  also  met  with  some  fragments 
of  an  Arabic  manuscript  containing  a  part  of  some  of  Paul's  Epistles.  The 
manuscript  dates  back  at  least  to  the  eighth  century. 

The  last  No.  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  contains  a  notice  of  the  Pro- 
gram of  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Among  the  topics  recently  and  still  proposed  for  prize  essays,  there  are  some 
of  peculiar  interest  to  us.  The  subject  of  the  last  prize  essay  is  *^  An  his- 
torical inquiry  into  the  Character  and  Origin  of  the  Presbyterian  System  in 
the  Reformed  Church,  concerning  the  extension,  restriction  or  OAodification 
"which  it  has  experienced  in  different  lands,  and  the  influence  which  it  exerts 
at  our  time  in  the  Protestant  Church.*'  The  essayist  was  Dr.  G.  V.  Lechler. 
Among  the  subjects  still  open  when  the  Program  was  issued,  were  the  fol- 
lowing :  a  treatise  on  the  nature,  history  and  value  of  the  Biblical  Cosmog- 
ony ;  the  origin  and  value  of  the  different  collections  and  revisions  of  the 
Epistles  of  Ignatius ;  a  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Synodal  System  in  the 
Befoimed  Church  of  the  Netherlands ;  a  history  of  Ecclesiastical  Indepen- 
dency, its  origin,  working  and  various  forms,  both  before  and  since  the  Re- 
formation ;  the  views  of  Arius  and  his  followers  concerning  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  forms  of  their  doctrine  in  modem  times,  together  with  an  impai:- 
tial  exegetical  and  dogmatical  examination  of  the  doctrine ;  Paul's  doctrine 
of  Justification ;  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  several  others  of  like  importance.  This  honored  Society  continues  to  be 
"watchful  over  all  the  interests  of  the  church  and  of  Christian  science.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  see  worthy  prize  essays  on  many  of  the  subjects  which  they 
propose  for  discussion. 

Great  Britain. 

The  scholars  of  England  have  been  much  interested  in  the  Essay  "  On 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  maintaining  the  doctrine  that  our  earth  is  the  only 
inhabited  world  in  the  universe ;  a  doctrine  liable  to  serious  objection.  The 
ability  and  scientific  knowledge  displayed  in  Uie  book  are  striking ;  but  the 
conclusion  which  it  aims  to  establish  is  one  tiiat  is  wholly  improbable.  Ver}' 
generally  the  author  is  said  to  be  the  Rev.  Dr.  ^Vhe\vell  of  Cambridge,  lliis 
"work  has  been  republished  in  Boston,  with  an  Introduction  by  President 
Hitchcock.    A  reply,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  has  just  appeared. 

Guizot's  History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  has  been  before  the  public  for  a  little  time,  and  amply 
supports  the  reputation  of  the  author.  It  is  a  calm,  impartial,  phik)0ophi- 
cdly  written  book.  We  are  glad  to  see  that,  while  the  author  does  justice 
to  Cromwell,  he  is  not  blind  to  his  defects,  as  Carlyle,  D'Aubigne,  and  more 
of  that  school  are,  who  load  the  Protector  with  indiscriminate  eulogy. 

Dean  Milman  has  puUished  his  ^'  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  including 
that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of  Nkholas  the  Fifth,"  in  three  volumes, 
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octavo.  We  sappoee  that  1^  is  meant  to  be  a  contiiraatioQ  of  bis  Ektoiy 
of  Chrifltiaiiity,  pablished  many  yean  aga  Tbe  tbree  yolumes  now  pub- 
lished do  not  complete  what  the  writer  has  undertaken.  Tbe  importance  of 
the  subject,  as  well  as  the  learning  and  talents  of  the  author,  justify  an  ex- 
tended notice  of  the  book.    But  for  such  we  have  not  room  now. 

The  Messrs.  Bagster  have  puUished  ^^  Arabic  Beading  Lessons  with  com- 
plete Analysis  and  Grammar,"  in  small  octavo ;  one  of  a  series  of  manuals 
for  leamerst  all  of  which  are  well  executed. 

The  Bev.  B.  Knight  has  just  published  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Bomans,  in  an  octavo  volume,  but  we  have  had  no  time  to  examine  it 
It  professes  to  be  thoroughly  and  critically  done. 

The  itiw^tta  of  Bishop  Copleston,  with  reminiscences  of  his  life  by  Arch- 
lnsh(^  Whately,  in  an  octavo  volume,  will  find  but  a  limited  circle  of  readers. 
There  is  little  in  them  worth  publishing.  It  would  appear,  however,  tnm 
the  reminiscences,  that  the  Inshop  was  an  amiable  and  accomplished  man. 

'*Furst  lines  of  Christian  Theotogy,"  by  the  kte  Dr.  Pye  Smi^  in  one 
octavo  volume,  have  just  appeared.  This  is  a  laige  text4)ook,  which  the 
author  made  use  of  in  his  ckss,  containing  ootUnes  of  a  course  of  systematic 
theology.  There  is  nothing  new  in  tbe  woric ;  nor  can  it  be  SMd  that  the 
writer  was  in  advance  of  his  day.  It  contains  the  old  theology,  in  the 
oU  dress  for  the  most  part  There  are  many  references  to  hockA  under 
each  head,  but  these  do  not  bring  up  the  subjects  to  the  latest  times.  On 
the  whole,  these  Unet  are  behind  the  day.  Nor  has  the  editor  imfwoved 
them  much  by  additions.  To  have  maiencMy  improved  them,  their  sub* 
stance  and  form  must  have  been  considerably  altered ;  for  the  old  and  valu- 
aUe  doctrines  explained  in  them  are  now  better  understood,  and  are  capa^ 
ble  of  being  both  philosophically  and  Soripturally  set  forth  in  the  light  of 
new  investigations.  They  are  not  presented  here  in  the  beet  manner. 
Even  tbe  Trinity  is  unsatisfectorily  discussed.  There  are  not  a  few  state- 
ments in  the  book,  also,  which  we  regard  as  incorrect 

The  Beligious  Tract  Society  have  published  a "« Handbook  to  the  Bible," 
in  a  small  volume,  full  of  small  type.  We  do  not  see  what  end  is  intended 
to  be  gained  by  such  a  volume.  It  is  a  very  poor  compilation.  Tbe  writer 
did  not  even  know  the  best  sources  to  apply  to  for  information.  This  same 
Society  has  not  been  latterly  as  careful  in  its  books  as  it  ought  to  be.  Not  a 
few  of  the  small  monthly  volumes  published  by  it  are  miserably  executed. 

«« The  New  Testament  in  Greek,  based  on  the  text  of  Schc4z,  with  Eng- 
lish Notes  and  Prefaces ;  a  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Grospeb ;  and  Chronologi<^ 
Tables  illustrating  the  Gospel  Narrative,  by  the  Bev.  J.  F.  Macmichael, 
B.  A."  The  text  is  bad ;  the  notes  and  prefiioes  worthless;  the  synopsis  of 
the  four  gospels  without  value ;  and  the  chronological  tables  undeserving  of 
the  name. 

^  The  Theological  Essays  of  Mr.  Maurice  examined  by  B.  S.  Candltsh, 
D.  D."  in  one  volume.  Tbe  writer  does  not  set  out  from  the  same  point  of 
Tiew  as  Maurice.  He  looks  at  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  with  the  spectades 
of  a  one-sided  theology.    He  does  not  understand  Maurice's  point  of  view. 
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He  18  too  <)l96ctive  fo  tkat    Maurice's  EssayB  are  in  many  things  nnsoond  * 
and  nnsoriptval ;  Caadfisb's  replf  is  nanrow  and  dogmatic,  and  in  many 
pmnts  unscriptnral  toa 

A  small  and  draap  edition  of  tlie  EvHngelical  Alliance  Prize  Essay  on 
Infidelity  has  been  published.  This  woirk,  "which  appeared  a  short  time  ago, 
professes  to  discuss  the  aspects,  causes  and  agencies  of  Infidelity.  The  au- 
Aor  is  Bev.  T.  Pearson.  But  the  subject  is  imperfectly  treated.  The  writer 
has  a  limited  acquaintance  with  books,  and  a  feeble  conception  of  his  theme. 
la&A'tS&tj  will  reoeire  no  damage  by  ^uch  a  publication ;  neither  will  an  intel- 
ligent apprehension  of  Dirine  truth  be  greatly  promoted  by  it 

Akin  to  this,  but  even  inferior  to  it,  is  the  Warrant  of  Faith,  a  Handbook 
to  the  Canon  and  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  Rev.  R  Whytehead, 
M.  A  Nothing  can  be  more  feeble  and  unsatisfiiotoiy  on  so  great  a  subject. 
The  writer  is  quite  ignorant  of  the  Ikerature  of  the  dieme  he  takes  in  hand ; 
and  his  ideas  are  crude,  narrow  and  untenaUe. 

The  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice  has  published  an  octavo  Tolume,  entitled :  The 
Unity  of  the  New  Testament,  a  synopsis  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  and  of 
the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  Petw  and  Paul.  Mr.  Maurice  publishes  noth- 
ing that  is  not  worth  reading,  for  he  is  a  reflecting  and  philosophical  theolo- 
gian. But  it  is  questionable  whether  he  has  thrown  auy  new  light  on  the 
New  Testament  in  the  present  volume.  He  writes  too  much  to  do  justice  to 
himself  or  the  themes  he  handles. 

•  A  series  of  the  British  Poets,  annotated  by  Charles  Bell,  has  recently  com- 
menced in  monthly  volumes.  The  editorship  has  not  hitherto  proved  satis- 
&etOTy ;  and  the  scheme  will  probably  prove  unsuccessful.  A  similar  series, 
edited  by  Bev.  George  Giifillan,  and  coiunenced  a  year  ago,  is  superior  in 
all  respects. 

Dr.  William  Smith's  Schod  History  of  Greece  has  appeared.  It  is  the 
best  of  the  size  that  we  have ;  and  must,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  tJH 
others,  even  that  of  Dr.  Schmilz.    This  has  been  republished  in  Boston. 

Yd.  HL  of  Saored  Annals,  1^  Geoige  Smith,  F.  A.  S.,  is  published,  in 
two  parts.  The  first  volume  ooetMs  the  Patriarchal  age,  to  the  death  of 
Isaac;  the  second,  the  Hebrew  people,  to  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  the  present 
or  condikling  vdume  is  occupied  with  the  Crentile  nations.  The  work  shows 
reacBng  and  research,  but  is  very  different  in  eritical  power  fixnn  Ewald's 
Gesohichte,  which,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is  to  be  transbted  into  English  by 
Dr.  John  Nicholson,  a  most  competent  scholar,  and  a  personal  fHend,  too,  of 
Ewald. 

A  History  of  the  Christiaa  Church  to  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
intended  for  general  readers  as  well  as  for  students  in  theology,  by  Bev. 
James  C.  Bobertson,  M  A-,  in  one  volume,  octavo.  We  do  not  see  the  end 
intended  to  be  answered  by  this  publication.  To  the  scholar  it  is  of  no  use ; 
to  the  general  reader,  Milnor  is  more  acceptable;  and  to  tiie  student  in 
theology,  we  should  not  reoommend  it.  The  author's  researches  have  nei- 
ther been  deep  nor  extensive,  as  one  can  soon  infer  from  the  judgment  occa- 
sionaUy  given. 
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A  valuable  work  hMreeeiitfjOQBiefirMitiM  prat:  Hw  Tiiilitiika  of  Jqg* 
tmian,  a  new  editioa,  with  £i4|liah  IntrodnctioB^  TrailatkM  aad  NotoB,  Vjf 
Thomas  C.  Sandan,  M.  A.  8vo. 

Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Caaabtidge,  haa  also  edited  Ovo- 
titu  De  Jure  BeUi  et  Facia,  aooompaMed  hj  an  abridged  traailatioa  of  te 
text ;  with  t^  notes  id  Barbeyiao,  the  author,  and  oAers.  %  vela.  8n>. 

The  Greolog^cal  Observer,  by  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  appears  in  a  second 
revised  edition,  octava    This  is  a  very  valnable  woik  on  geology. 

^ot  long  since  i4>peared,  Phraseological  and  Evplatialory  notes  on  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  by  T.  Prealon,  M.  A^  TVmity  Coli^e, 
Cambridge.  This  is  a  good  book ;  the  writer  being  by  ftr  tfie  but  oriental 
scholar  belonging  to  the  University  of  Cainbri(%e. 

A  treatise  on  the  Episoc^Mte  of  tilie  Ante  Kiceae  Chnvoh,  by  Bev.  Geoi^ 
M.  Grorham,  B.  A.,  has  appeared.  It  pMposes  to  have  special  reftrenoe  lo 
the  early  position  of  the  Boman  See,  and  is  cooqNnratively  somU  in  sice. 
Some  accoant  of  it  may  be  given  in  a  future  nnmber. 

Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  have  published  a  new  woric  entitled : 
The  Symmetrical  Stractore  of  Scripture ;  or  Scriptare  Parallelism  orempfi- 
fied  in  an  Analysis  of  the  Decalogue,  the  Sennoa  on  the  Moont,  etc.  By 
the  Bev.  John  Forbes,  M.  A,  LL.  D.  Dr.  F.  is  Head  Master  of  a  latge 
charitable  institution  for  the  education  of  boys,  in  Edinburgh,  ci£ed  Donald- 
son's Hospital,  and  b  known  as  a  profound  and  accurate  scholar.  He  has 
brought  much  learning,  both  oriental  and  occidental,  to  bear  in  tins  volmne 
on  the  sulgect  of  the  parallelianis  of  Scriptmre. 

From  the  same  pubUshers  we  have  Vol.  L  of  te  second  edition  of  Heng»> 
tenberg's  Christology,  with  which  the  new  series  of  Claik's  Theological  Li-' 
brary  commences;  and,  in  the  former  series.  Vol.  lY.  of  Gieselei^s  Church 
History.  Prof.  Hengstenberg's  important  woik  appears  afanost  simidta- 
taneously  in  England  and  Germany^  rikeets  of  the  German  work  having 
be^n  furnished  the  translator  in  advance  of  pablicalion. 

In  Philosc^y,  the  only  work  of  moch  interest  that  has  recently  appeared 
is,  Elements  of  Political  Science  in  Two  Books  (Book  L  On  Method;  Book 
H.  On  Doctrine),  by  Patrick  Edward  Dove,  Esq.,  Author  of  The  ThecMy  of 
Human  Progression,  etc  Like  his  former  woric,  this  new  ptoduction  of  Mr. 
Dove  is  characteriaed  by  much  bold  and  original  tidnking;  it  is  written 
with  great  deamess  and  vigor;  and  is  strikin^y  suggestive,  as  well  as  fUl 
of  important  principles  and  conolusioaa. 

The  following  are  announced  as  in  preparation,  or  in  Uie  press: 

History  of  the  Papacy,  from  the  earliest  pmMl  to  ^  Beformatkxi,  in 
octavo,  by  the  Bev.  J.  £.  Biddle. 

History  of  the  various  denoaunations  of  tiie  Christian  worid  Upon  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  Church,  by  tiie  Bev.  J.  B.  Marsdan,  in  octava 

Lives  oi  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

A  History  of  the  Boman  Bepublio  firom  te  dose  of  the  eeoond  Pumo 
war  to  the  death  of  SyUa,  by  H.  G.  Liddell,  M.  A,  two  vohimes,  octavo. 

Synonyms  of  the  Greek  Testament,  by  Prof.  Trench  of  Kii^s  CoQege. 
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The  Iftetnrs.  Bagjiter  hftTe  in  pren  a  new  edhion  of  tiie  Hebrew  Bibloi 
with  the  most  impovtaat  varioas  readiiigs  placed  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  pages, 
and  a  revtsed  text  founded  on  auihorit7.  All  departnrefl  from  Van  der 
Boog^  are  marked  by  a  anailer  diaracter  in  the  text,  after  the  manner  of 
Qrieebaeh  in  his  Gre^  Testament;  and  the  woi^  is  intended  to  be  for  the 
Ohl  Testament  text  something  like  Gnesbach's  for  the  New.  Ko  pains  haye 
been  spared  by  the  editor  to  make  it  accurate  and  trustworthy.  He  has 
consulted  and  used  the  best  authorities  and  wcnks  that  could  contribute  to 
the  value  of  the  edition. 

The  press  now  teems  with  books  relating  to  Turkey  and  Russia,  for  die 
war  is  of  all-absorbing  interest  in  England  at  present  There  is  little  taste 
for  other  reading  among  the  great  mi^}ority  of  die  people.  Hence,  probaUy, 
some  vahittble  works  will  be  postponed  till  the  autumn  or  winter. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Sncydopaedia  Metropolitana  is  very  much  im- 
jnoved*  Among  the  new  volumes  just  announced  are :  Vol.  28.  History  of 
Qreek  and  Boman  Philosophy  and  Soienoe,  by  Bishop  Btoemfield,  Dr.  Whe* 
well,  and  others;  YoL  28.  MonX  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  of  the  ftrst 
six  oenturies  of  the  Christian  Bra,  by  F.  D.  Maurice,  from  whom  another 
volume  is  promised  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Another  volume 
pKomised  im  the  series  is  on  <*  Glossology,  or  the  Historical  Belation  of  Lan- 
guages," by  Sir  John  Steddart,  L£a  D.,  who  prepared  Yd.  H.  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Metrc^litana  on  Universal  Granrmar.  Westmacott,  the  eminent 
artist,  is  to  fbndsh  aF  volume  on  Seulpture. 

^  The  Biography  of  Samson,  illustrated  and  api^ed,"  is  a  wotk  recently 
frem  Ae  pen  of  Bev.  John  Brace,  D.  D.,  of  the  Scotch  Free  Church, 
Edinbni^ 

Prof  Henry  Bogers  has  punished  a  *«  Defence  of  the  EeHpse  of  FaiA,^ 
particdaily  against  the  attacks  of  Newman  and  his  friends.  It  has  been 
republished  by  Crosby  and  Nichola,  Boston. 

Major  A.  Cunningham  has  recenUy  prepared  a  work  on  **  The  Bhilsa 
Topes,  or  Buddhist  monuments  of  Centnd  India,"  which  is  said  to  contain 
mnch  valuable  infintnation  concerning  Buddhism. 

Haxdwick's  Church  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  ilhistrated  by  four  maps 
prepared  by  A.  K.  Johnston  (whose  high  reputation  authorizes  us  to  expect 
rare  oorrectneos),  and  is  pronounced  a  very  successftil  woric. 

A  third  edition  brings  Brown's  *^  History  of  the  Prc^Mtgation  of  Christianity 
among  the  heathen  since  the  Beformation,''  down  to  the  present  time. 

Dr.  Bobert  Yanghan  has  lately  prepared  a  very  elaborate  and  learned 
Monogn^  on  John  de  Wycli£ 

The  "<  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Befogees,"  by  Ph>r.  C.  Weiss, 
and  the  ''Histcry  of  ^  Protestant  Church  in  Hungary,  translated  by  J. 
Craig,  D.  D.,  have  reoendy  appeared  in  England,  and  have  been  very 
promptly  republished  in  Boston. 

It  is  said  tiiat  Mr.  Scott,  who  waa  associated  with  Mr.  Liddell  in  preparing 
the  adBDiable  and  popular  Greek  Lexicon,  has  in  preparation  a  New  Testa* 
mentLexkon. 
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Dr.  WiUiEun  FfMimI,  wko  now  reaidw  in  Engbnd,  is  preparing  an  edition 
of  the  Greek  and  Ladn  Claancs  for  schools.  The  text  will  be  in  ererj  case 
revised  hj  the  editor.  In  doabtful  cases  he  gives  the  matured  results  of  his 
«wn  carefol  and  critical  inquiries.  The  Hres  of  the  authors,  prefixed  to  each 
vokune,  ofier  the  results  of  sound  historical  criticism,  and  point  out  briefly 
the  characteristics  of  each  author.  The  notes,  indispensable  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  comprehend  the  literary  meaning  of  the  text,  are  to  be  placed  under 
it ;  more  elabonte  and  critical  notes  will  be  puUished  in  a  s^Munate  form. 
Each  woi^  will  contain  a  complete  vocabulary  of  proper  names.  There 
will  be  a  most  accurate  and  scrupulous  revision  of  the  press  by  tiie  editor 
personally.  Virgil  has  already  appeared.  The  series  will  contain  Horace, 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Ovid,  Caesar,  Homer,  Xenophon,  etc.  Dr.  Frennd 
has  also  in  preparation  an  £n^h  School  Edition  of  his  Latin  Dictionary^ 

A  tiiird  edition  of  Thomson^  "*  Outliae  of  te  necessary  laws  of  tiionght,'* 
is  just  published.  The  author  has  also  pr^ared  a  woik  on  ^  The  Atoning 
work  of  Christ,''  being  a  course  of  Bampten  lectares,  illnitrated  by  nume^ 
fous  notes. 

Chapman's  Qnarteriy  Series  for  1864  will  consist  of  traniiationB  of  Coin 
sin's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  Fenerbach's  Essence  of  Christian^ 
ity,  and  Ewald's  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  People  of  ImMl,  witib 
additions  and  emendations  for  this  edition,  and  B.  W.  Mackay's  Sketch  of 
the  Bise  and  Progress  of  Christianity. 

Birks's''  Horae  Evangelicae,  or  the  Intwnal  Evidence  of  the  Gospel  His* 
tory"  has  been  reoently  published. 

We  see  announced,  also,  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman's  Lectures  on  the  Sstory 
of  the  TuriLs  in  its  Relation  to  Christianity ;  and  two  different  transla- 
tions of  the  fomous  ^  Theologia  deutseh"  of  the  fourteenth  century,  one 
under  the  titie  ^  Old  German  Theology  one  hundred  years  before  the  Befor- 
mation,  with  a  pre&ce  by  Martin  Luther,"  by  Mrs.  Malcolm,  and  the  other, 
^  Theologia  Grermanica,  etc,**  by  Susanna  Winkworth,  with  a  prefoce  by 
Eangsley  and  a  letter  from  Chevalier  Bnnsen. 

We  announced  the  appearance  of  the  **  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred 
Philology"  in  our  last  number.  The  contents  of  the  first  number  of  the 
Journal  are  as  follows:  On  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes;  on  Lucretius;  St. 
Paul  and  Philo;  a  passage  in  1  Cor., illustrated  firam  Philo  Jodaeus;  on  the 
Dating  of  Ancient  History ;  Notes  on  the  Study  of  the  Bible  among  our 
Forefothers.  Under  the  department  to  be  designated  Advenana^  is  Value 
of  Boman  Money;  Classical  Illustratrations  of  St  Matthew's  GospeL  Under 
the  department  of  Anecdota^  are  Inscriptions;  Bp.  Pearson's  Maiginalia  on 
Eusebius ;  Fragment  of  Cicero  De  Fato.  Then  Beviews,  Shorter  Notices  of 
Books,  Correspondence,  Contents  of  Foreign  Journals,  lists  of  New  Books.- 

The  work  is  one  of  a  high  order.  The  subjects  treated  show  critical  and 
extensive  learning,  a  breadth  and  thoroughness  of  investigation  which  give 
promise  that  the  Journal  will  do  valuable  s^riee  in  the  oanse  of  Philology^ 
The  second  number  has  i^speared  and  is  ready  for  delivery  by  the  American 
Agent,  W.  F.  Draper. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

NOTES  O^  A  TOUK  FROM  DAMASCUS  TO  BAALBEK  AND 

HUMS. 

WlTtt  tOPOORJlPkllCAL   OtoSKRVATIOKS  OW  THE  i^ORT^fiHX  SECTION   OF 

axtilebaKok. 
By  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  Mbgionary  at  t)amascus. 

DuAiNo  the  early  part  of  the  present  Rummer  (1853),  I  had 
intended  making  a  mission  tour  to  the  town  of  Hums,  and  the 
Jacobite  villages  around  it;  but  Was  prevented  from  fulfilling 
my  purpose  by  the  pressure  of  duties  in  this  city.  A  short 
interval  of  leisure  occurred  after  our  return  from  our  summer 
residence  at  Blfidan ;  and  Mr.  Barnctt  and  myself  resolved  to 
employ  this  time  in  visiting  the  Christians  of  Hums,  by  some  of 
whom  our  presence  and  instructions  were  earnestly  sought. 
We  proposed  to  include  ih  oUr  tour  such  Christian  villages  as 
lay  in  the  line  of  our  route!  and,  that  as  large  a  number  as 
jwssible  might  be  embraced  without  waste  of  time,  we  deter- 
mined to  cross  the  mountains  direct  to  Ba'albek,  and  follow  the 
road  by  Ras,  HurmQl  and  Ribleh;  and  then  return,  if  possible, 
by  way  of  SGdfld ;  or^  if  that  should  prove  impracticable,  by  the 
great  caravan  road  to  Hasya  and  Nebk.  This  latter  was  the 
rood  we  were  finally  obliged  to  follow. 

Tuicsday,  October  1 1^*.  We  left  B&b  Tiima  ( Thomas*  Gate)  at 
12  o'clock,  andi  after  half  an  hour's  ride  in  a  northerly  direction 
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among  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  Damascus,  we  crossed  the 
canal  Yezid  and  entered  the  open  plain  beyond.  At  1  o'clock 
we  passed  through  the  large  village  of  Burzeh,  at  the  entrance 
of  tlie  wild  ravine  of  Ma'raba.  Twelve  minutes  beyond,  we 
commenced  to  ascend  the  low  ridge  of  barren  hills  that  here 
bounds  the  plain.  We  followed  the  course  of  an  ancient  road, 
now  passing  through  deep  cuttings  in  the  white  chalky  difis, 
and  now  scrambling  up  long  flights  of  stairs  hewn  in  the  hard 
limestone.  At  1.40  we  gained  the  summit;  and  here  again  I 
enjoyed  a  prospect  which  for  richness  and  beauty  is  not  sur- 
passed, if  equalled,  in  Syria.  The  scene  was  the  same  I  had 
gazed  on  exactly  twelve  months  before ;  but  many  of  its  features 
had  b^me  more  familiar  to  me  by  visits  paid  them  during  the 
interval.  The  group  of  the  Tellul  was  there  on  the  eastern 
horizon ;  but  I  could  now  distinguish  along  their  base  the  dim 
outlines  of  the  three  singular  ruins  called  the  Diibra.  Far  away, 
south  by  east,  were  the  mountains  of  Haur&n ;  and  I  could  now 
distinctly  recognize  the  lofty  conical  peaks  of  Kuleib  and  Tell 
Abn-Tumeis,  overtopping  all  others ;  while,  in  the  plain  to  the 
north  of  this  range,  I  could  see  the  ruin«crowned  Tell  el-Khale- 
diyeh.  The  bearings  of  these  I  noted,  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  compass  by  measuring  their  relative  angles  with  the  sextant 
These  bearings  are  important  as  determining  the  relative  posi- 
tions  of  the  city  and  plain  of  DaroascuSi  and  the  mountain  range 
of  the  Hauran. 

From  this  spot  we  descended  the  hill  diagonally  in  a  course 
N.  20  W.,  and  in  fourteen  minutes  reached  the  plain  of  Sahra. 
We  then  turned  N.  25  E.,  leaving  the  large  village  of  Tell,  with 
its  luxuriant  orchards  and  vineyards,  some  distance  to  the  left. 
In  half  an  hour  more  we  left  the  road  we  had  followed  in  our 
former  journey  to  Saidandya,  that  we  might  keep  further  along 
tlie  Sahra,  and  obtain  a  view  of  its  north-eastern  ext/emity  to 
the  foot  of  Jebel  Tiniyeh.  The  ground  was  now  undulating,  the 
spurs  from  the  two  ranges  on  the  right  and  left  here  meeting  and 
interlacing.  Our  course  was  north-east;  and,  after  some  time, 
on  surmounting  a  rising  ground,  we  got  a  fine  view  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Sahra.  It  is  considerably  depressed,  and  a  large 
portion  of  it  is  cultivated.  In  one  hour  more  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  second  ridge  of  hills,  which  is  at  this  place  muck 
lower  than  at  the  point  where  we  crossed  it  on  oar  fonner 
journey.    It  retains*  however,  the  same  characterislic  features 
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towards  the  south-east  -^  a  shelving  slope  stinnooBted  by  a  lofty 
vall  of  naked  rock.    The  road  is  ancient,  and  is  hewn  deeply  in 
the  cliff    We  observed  a  little  further  eastward  a  large  exca- 
vated chamber^  now  used  as  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  some 
saint    On  reaching  the  summit,  I  saw,  at  twenty  minutes  dis« 
tance,  in  the  plain  below,  the  little  village  of  Ma'rdneh;  and 
about  forty  minutes  N.  by  £.,  Hafeiyer.    These  are  the  only 
villages  eastward  of  Tell,  in  the  plain  of  Sahra.     The  general 
aspect  of  this  region  during  the  autumn  is  bleak  and  desolate  in 
the  extreme.    The  mountain  sides  are  either  naked  white  rock« 
qt  Ipose  gravel  composed  of  fragments  of  flint  and  limestone. 
The  plains,  as  seen  from  the  distance,  are  no  less  barren  looking 
than  the  mountain  sides.    Not  a  tree  or  shrub  or  particle  of  verr 
dure  relieves  the  painful  whiteness  of  the  parched  soil ;  save, 
here  imd  there,  where  an  andent  olive  or  a  half-decayed  mul- 
berry  stapds  lonely  and  deserted,  like  the  last  tree  of  the  forest; 
or  where  a  little  group  of  walnut  and  poplar  trees  clusters  round 
a  fountain  in  some  secluded  delL     The  land,  however,  is  not  so 
l^tea  as  it  seems.    Vines  grow  luxuriantly  where  the  hand  of 
industry  plants  and  tends  them;  and  the  blaated  looking  soil 
yields  a  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  which  amply  repays  the  labor 
of  the  peasant    Even  here,  there  are  extensive  vineyards ;  but 
it  requires  a  dose  examination  to  identify  them  at  this  season ; 
for  no  sooner  is  the  fruit  removed,  than  vast  flocks  of  hungry 
goats  are  turned  loose  among  them,  and  then  soon  divest  them 
of  every  leaf,  and  tendril,  and  sappy  branch.     The  expense  and 
trouble  of  pruning  is  thus  saved,  and  the  poor  goats  are  kept 
ficom  starvation. 

The  battlepiented  elifis  of  Saidanftya  were  now  before  us, 
on  the  side  of  the  opposite  rugged  mountain  range;  and  the 
gardens  of  Ma'arra,  about  half  way  to  it,  lay  a  little  to  the  right 
in  the  plain  below.  We  descended  the  easy  slope,  through  flne 
fields,  and  reached  Ma*arra  in  half  an  hour.  From  this  we  rode 
across  the  fertile  plain  among  extensive  vineyards  to  the  foot  of 
the  opposite  hills,  where  a  few  minutes  ascent  brought  us  to  the 
baseof  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  convent  of  Saidan&ya,  thirty 
minutes  from  the  former  village. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  convent  I  am  unable  to 
ascertain  from  any  good  authority.  One  of  the  officiating  priests 
told  me  it  was  erected  1340  years  ago,  in  the  thne  of  the  Empe- 
ror Justinian.    It  so  happens,  however,  that  Justinian  did  not 
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ascend  the  throne  till  fifteen  years  after  that  time.  Moundrell 
also  states  that  it  was  founded  and  endowed  during  the  reign  of 
this  emperor.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably of  high  antiquity ;  and  I  would  suppose  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  Muhammedan  conquest  Some  of  the  excavated  tombs  in 
the  sides  of  the  rock  have  Greek  inscriptions. 

We  spent  the  evening  on  the  spacious  terrace,  in  interesting 
conversation  with  some  Greek  Christians.  This  place  is  a 
Ikvorite  resort  for  the  members  of  the  Eastern  church  in  the 
city  of  Damascus.  Enervated  by  the  long  continued  heats  of 
summer,  and  wasted  it  may  be  with  fever  and  dysentery,  they 
wend  their  way  to  this  mountain  sanctuary.  The  fresh  bracing 
air,  and  the  vigorous  exercise  on  the  hill-sides,  often  infuse  new 
health  and  vigor  into  the  exhausted  frame ;  and  the  happy  change 
is  piously  ascribed  to  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  Virgin, 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  place.  Forty  nuns  now  occupy  this 
convent  The  prioress  is  appointed  by  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
Damascus,  and  subject  immediately  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  \2th.  This  morning  I  attended  the  service 
in  the  church.  It  was  the  festival  of  Saint  Gregorius ;  and,  after 
veuious  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  several  elevations  of  the  host, 
we  were  treated  to  a  most  wonderful  story  about  Gregory  him- 
self, taken  from  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints."  After  a  second 
glance  at  the  works  of  art  that  adorn  the  walls  of  this  building, 
I  went  to  make  a  more  ihinute  examination  of  the  square  tower- 
like structure  I  had  formerly  seen.  It  stands  on  a  platform 
comiwsed  of  three  tiers  of  large  hewn  stones,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  steps  all  round,  similar  to  the  base  of  the  monument  at 
HurmQl.  The  building  itself  is  a  perfect  square  of  29J  feet  on 
each  side,  and  26  feet  high.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
these  are  exactly  the  dimensions  of  the  lower  story  of  the  monu- 
ment referred  to.  The  interior  is  vaulted,  the  arches  resting  on 
massive  pillars  of  solid  masonry  at  the  comers.  In  the  centre 
of  one  of  these  is  a  narrow  winding  staircase  leading  to  the  top. 
Tlie  whole  building  is  simple  and  chaste.  The  stones  are  large 
and  well-hewn,  and  the  workmanship  is  evidently  of  the  Roman 
age.  It  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  chapel,  and  dedicated  to  St  Peter. 
I  think  it  probable  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  a  tomb,  and 
that  sarcophagi  were  laid  between  the  heavy  square  columns. 

We  engaged  ^  guide  to  conduct  us  over  the  great  mountain 
chain  to  Ba'albek.     This  we  found  a  work  of  some  difficulty ; 
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mice  the  intenremng  oouEtry,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  northern 
chain  of  Antiiebanon,  ii  the  great  stronghold  of  the  honse  of 
Harftch,  the  hereditary  Emirs  of  Ba*albek;  and  these,  since 
the  rebellion  of  the  Metftwely  in  1850,  are  outlawed,  and  rebels 
against  the  government  Several  of  them  have  been  cap- 
tured, some  have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  a  few  caught  by 
intrigue ;  but  still  the  present  head  of  the  princely  house,  the 
Emir  Sulim&n,  defies  the  government,  maintains  a  guard  of  a 
hundred  horse,  and  is  the  actual  governor  of  the  district  of 
Ba*albek.  Many  of  his  followers  live  by  plunder;  and  the 
flocks,  and  even  the  grain  and  houses  of  the  surrounding 
villages,  suffer  from  their  depredations.  Fortunately  for  us,  the 
Emir,  though  outlawed  by  the  Sultan,  is  a  kind  of  English  pro- 
teg^,  as  indeed  are  most  rebels  now-a-days.  We  had,  therefore, 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  at  last  succeeded  in  persuading  our  Chris- 
tian guide,  that  we  would  protect  him  if  he  would  point  out  the 
way. 

We  left  the  convent  at  8  o'clock,  and,  passing  through  the 
village,  followed  a  path  running  in  a  north-western  direction  up 
the  rocky  side  of  Jebel  Shurabln.  We  first  crossed  a  rugged 
spur  that  projects  from  the  mountain  towards  the  south,  and 
descended  into  a  deep  vjilley  parallel  to  it,  the  bottom  of  which 
we  reached  at  8.20.  The  small  village  of  Telflta  was  now 
dK>ut  half  an  hour  on  our  lefl,  on  the  opposite  slope  of  a  hotom 
in  the  mountain  range,  into  which  the  Wady  we  had  entered 
falls.  The  whole  mountain  sides  around  are  cultivated  in 
patches,  between  the  rocks  and  cli£&.  The  ruins  of  several 
small  chapels  crown  the  lower  peaks  of  the  mountain  on  the 
right;  while  on  its  summit  stands  the  old  convent  of  Mar  Shu" 
rabSn,  i.  e.  St  Cherubim  I  These,  I  presume,  are  the  convents 
with  which  Berghaus  has  so  profusely  ornamented  his  map  in 
this  place.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  these,  with  all 
the  villages  around,  are  there  inserted  at  random. 

At  8.50  we  reached  a  lofly  brow  from  which  the  view  was  so 
commanding  that  I  remained  a  short  time  to  make  observations. 
From  this  point  I  took  the  following  bearings :  Saidanliya,  S.  25 
E. ;  Jebel  Tinlyeh,  S.  69  E. ;  Wely  Naser  above  Salahlyeb,  S. 
17  W. ;  Menin,  S.  29  W. ;  and  Hermon,  S.  63^  W.  I  was  thus 
enabled,  by  connecting  these  with  bearings  formerly  taken,  to 
cover  with  a  network  of  triangles  the  whole  louth-eastem  por- 
tion of  the  Antiiebanon  chain ;  as  well  as  the  great  plain  at  its 
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base.  All  this  district,  with  its  peaks  and  ridges,  and  valleys 
and  plains,  was  now  spread  before  me  like  a  map. 

Starting  at  8.57  we  reached  the  summit  of  this  mountain  ridge 
in  nine  minutes.  The  features  of  this  place,  and  the  formation 
of  the  ridges,  are  somewhat  different  from  what  I  had  been 
led  to  conjecture  during  my  former  visit.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  vale  of  Helb6n,  near  the  fountain,  begin  two  lofly  mountain 
ranges,  divided  by  a  narrow  but  deep  and  wild  glen.  In  looking 
np  this  glen  from  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  peak,  it  appeared 
to  run  away  far  to  the  north-east.  The  southern  range  of  these 
two,  I  had  observed  to  nm  unbroken  from  Helb6n  to  Shurabln  ; 
and  the  other  I  had  likewise  observed  to  run  unbroken  towards 
Ma^lula.  On  passing  round  the  base  of  Shurabin,  on  my  for- 
mer journey  to  Ma'lfila,  I  had  seen  a  valley  running  up  be- 
tween these  two  ridges,  in  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Renkfis.  I  therefore  naturally  concluded  that  this  was  a  contin- 
uation of  the  same  valley  that  commenced  at  Helbdn.  Now, 
however,  I  found  that  this  valley  is  not  continuous ;  and  that  the 
two  ridges  unite  behind  Saidanaya,  and  form  one  broad  chain, 
bounding  the  highest  plateau  on  the  south-west. 

We  now  rode  down  a  little  valley  that  led  us  in  twenty  minutes 
by  a  gentle  descent  into  the  broad  undulating  plateau ;  and  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  course  (N.  25  W.)  seven  minutes  more,  we 
struck  the  road  from  Telfita  at  the  little  fountain  of  Sureir. 
This  is  the  most  direct  road  from  Damascus  to  Ba'albek.  Its 
course  from  the  city  is  by  Burzeh  through  the  ravine  to  Ma*raba ; 
thence  up  the  vale  to  Tell  and  Mentn,  and  then  direct  to  Telfita 
and  Jubb  Sureir  where  we  now  stood.  Around  this  place  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  in  general 
light  and  gravelly ;  but,  being  abundantly  watered  by  the  rains 
and  snows  of  winter,  it  is  not  unproductive.  The  elevation  of 
this  plain  I  would  suppose  to  be  about  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 

Our  path  was  now  due  north  for  twenty-two  minutes.  TTie 
mountains  on  the  left  were  about  one  hour  distant;  and  the 
guide  pointed  out  to  me  the  entrance  into  the  deep  Wady 
Hureir}',  which  runs  from  this  plain  to  the  \Tllage  of  the  same 
name,  near  the  banks  of  the  Barada  at  Suk.  The  main  chain 
rose  up  before  us  like  a  huge  wall.  The  summits  are  of  nearly 
iiuiforui  elevaliqp,  flora  the  lofly  peak  above  BlQdun  to  two 
others  of  almost  equal  altitude  in  the  parallel  of  Yabriid  and 
Ba*albek. 
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After  following  a  course  N.  25  W.  for  twenty  minutes,  we  again 
resumed  our  former  direction,  and  forty-five  minutes  after  reached 
the  foot  of  the  raoimtains.  The  western  part  of  the  plateau  is 
here  stony  and  barren.  Great  numbers  of  prickly  shrubs  grow 
up  among  the  rocks  and  loose  stones ;  and  a  belt  along  the  base 
of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  the  dwarf  oak  and  wild  plum. 
As  we  rode  across  this  plain  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  sec 
large  quantities  of  wild  flowers  of  every  color;  the  crocus  being 
the  most  abundant.  In  the  spring  season,  the  mountains,  plains 
and  valleys  of  this  land,  are  everywhere  carpeted  with  flowers 
of  the  brightest  hues.  Anemones,  convolvulus,  iris,  crocus,  and 
many  other  species,  are  seen  mingled  together  in  rich  profusion ; 
but  never  before  had  I  observed  so  many  in  the  autumn. 

From  this  place,  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  valley,  we  had  a 
full  view  of  the  plateau;  and  could  distinctly  see  the  gorge 
leading  into  the  plain  of  Yabriid  and  Nebk,  far  away  to  the  east. 
Its  geneml  form  is  rhomboidal,  the  acute  angles  being  on  the 
south-west  and  north-east.  The  long  mountain  chain  on  the 
south-east  side  runs  unbroken  (as  seen  from  this  place)  from 
its  comnieocemeut  to  the  glen  at  Yabrdd.  The  mountains  on 
the  south-west  are  loftier  but  less  regular  in  form<  These  can- 
not be  regarded  as  a  chain,  but  as  the  terminations  of  the  broad 
irregular  side  ridges  that  run  from  the  valley  of  the  Barada  to  this 
plateau.  The  course  of  the  main  chain  of  Antilebanon  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east ;  while  the  terminations  of  these  side 
ridges  form  a  line  running  towards  the  other  in  a  direction  N.  30  E. 

The  whole  of  this  district,  including  the  plateau  and  the 
mountains  and  plain  about  Saidanaya,  is  called  'Asftl,  or  Jubbet 
'Asnl,  from  the  village  'Asal  el- Werd ;  the  gardens  of  which  we 
could  see  about  two  hours  distant  in  the  same  line  with  the 
village  and  gorge  of  Yabrud.  About  the  same  distance  ofl^,  but 
more  to  the  eastward,  I  could  see  the  mined  Wely  called  Reish, 
and  beyond  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  guide  informed  me,  is 
the  village  Haush  —  I  suppose  the  Haush  *  Arab  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Smith's  lists.  These  I  understand  are  the  only  inhabited 
villages  in  the  plateau.  There  is  a  small  one  in  ruins  near  the 
southern  end,  called  Aukek,  which  gives  its  name  to  that  section 
of  the  plain. 

At  11.15  we  again  mounted  and  rode  up  the  little  Wady 
Haurat,  and  after  crossing  a  low  ridge  entered  another  Wady 
much  deeper;  course  N.  65  W.     At  11.30  we  entered  a  third. 
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after  paasing  over  a  rooky  ledge.  The  soeaery  now  was  rery 
gfand.  Lofty  naked  ebfis  crowned  the  ragged  monntain  range 
on  the  left;  and  the  slopes  on  both  sides  were  scantily  oovered 
with  forests  of  the  ilex,  the  wild  plum,  and  the  hawthorn.  The 
scene  was  wild  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  No  living  thing 
was  within  view,  save  a  few  eagles  soaring  round  the  jagged 
cliffs  far  above  us.  It  is  a  fitting  abode  for  the  bandit  and  the 
outlaw;  and  one  of  us  had  just  given  expression  to  this  thought, 
when  a  shrill  cry  from  the  mountain's  side  rung  in  our  eara  It 
was  answered  by  another  from  the  opposite  peak;  but  still  no 
human  being  was  in  sight  We  concluded,  at  once,  that  some 
of  the  Metftwely  spies  were  giving  notice  of  our  approach,  and 
we  deemed  it  necessary  to  be  on  our  guard.  After  crossing  a 
rising  ground,  a  horseman,  with  a  single  attendant,  was  seen 
approaching  from  the  tangled  wood  in  front;  and  the  voices  of 
many  others  could  be  heard  around.  We  pressed  on,  however ; 
gave  the  ordinary  salutation  to  the  strangers ;  and,  after  crossing 
diagonally  a  broad  wooded  valley,  we  commenced  the  ascent  of 
the  mountain  at  ll.t>5.  All  the  valleys  here  run  nearly  parallel 
to  the  main  chain,  having  only  a  slight  inclination  to  the  east 
The  ridges  on  the  south-east  of  us  were  now  almost  as  lofty  as 
those  opposite,  and  their  features  and  scenery  were  of  the  same 
character,  being  bold  and  rugged,  and  not  bare  and  rounded  like 
those  more  to  the  south.  The  whole  strata  was  hitherto  calca* 
reous  limestone ;  but  now  the  sandstone  appeared  cropping  up 
over  it*;  while  the  oak  began  to  give  way  to  the  pine  and  the 
juniper. 

At  12.10  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  rocky  ridge,  from  which 
the  entrance  of  Wady  Haur4t  bore  S.  65  E.  After  crossing  a 
narrow  and  deep  ravine,  we  entered  a  little  fertile  plain.  We 
were  now  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  Their  loftiest 
peaks  raised  their  heads  around  us ;  while  the  deep  dark  glens 
led  away  down  eastward,  showing  that  the  watershed  was  still 
before  us.  A  ledge  of  rocks  cropping  up  from  the  plain  attracted 
my  attention ;  its  features,  color  and  general  appearance  struck 
me  at  once  as  resembling  red  syenite.  On  riding  to  the  spot, 
however,  I  found  that  it  was  only  the  top  of  a  limestone  ledge, 
which  had  been  thrown  up  by  volcanic  action,  and  discolored 
at  the  same  time.  The  dusky  basalt  appeared  beside  it  in 
dense  masses,  while  small  boulders  of  the  same  rock  covered 
this  part  of  the  plain.  At  12.40  we  reached  the  fine  fountain 
caUed  'Ayiin  ed-DOra. 
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Here  we  reclined  on  the  grassy  banks  of  the  little  fountain  to 
eat  our  noonday  meal.  Vast  flocks  of  small  birds  hovered 
round ;  we  had  disturbed  them  in  their  favorite  haunt,  and  they 
now  waited  impatiently  till  we  should  again  leave  them  in  quiet 
possession.  A  few  hawks,  however,  gliding  around,  or  poised 
motionless  high  overhead,  showed  that  we  were  not  the  only 
disturbers  of  this  little  feathered  throng.  One  or  two  solitary 
vultures  were  perched  gloomy  and  sorrowful-like  on  neighboring 
cliffs ;  and  around  them  eagles  swept  in  graceful  circles.  This 
place,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  the  chosen  retreat  of  the  whole  fea- 
thered tribes  that  frequent  these  mountains.  Beasts,  also,  have 
evidently  visited  it  in  no  small  numbers.  There  the  wild  boar 
has  turned  up  the  fresh  turf  in  search  of  his  food ;  and  here  at 
our  feet  are  the  broad  tracks  of  the  bear  that  lately  stooped  to 
drink  at  the  bubbling  fountain.  Antilebanon  is  but  thinly  peo- 
pled by  man;  but  the  lower  animals,  both  birds  and  beasts, 
inhabit  it  in  vast  numbers.  The  multitude  of  eagles  is  almost 
incredible.  They  may  be  seen  every  day  in  large  flocks,  sweep- 
ing gracefully  round  some  towering  cliff*,  or  circling  high  in  the 
air  over  their  prey.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  had  fallen  asleep 
on  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  these  mountains,  I  was  suddenly 
roused  by  a  strange  sound,  as  if  a  whirlwind  was  sweeping 
through  the  old  juniper  trees  around  me.  On  looking  up  I  saw 
twenty-four  huge  eagles  dashing  through  the  air,  and  most  of 
them  within  pistol  shot  Vultures  are  also  numerous;  and 
hawks  are  found  in  almost  endless  variety.  A  species  of  daw, 
very  much  resembling  the  jackdaw  of  England,  frequents  the 
higher  districts.  Partridges  abound  in  every  part,  and  snipes 
and  woodcocks  wherever  there  is  water.  Of  beasts  the  bear 
is  the  largest.  He  is  rather  low,  but  long  and  powerfully  made, 
and  of  a  dull  bro^vn  color.  The  wolf,  the  hyena,  the  jackal, 
and  the  hare,  are  also  met  with.  A  species  of  panther,  I  have 
been  told,  is  found  on  Hermon ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  of 
them. 

At  1.15  we  lefl  the  fountain,  and  rode  up  the  mountain  side 
over  strata  of  basalt.  In  ten  minutes  we  reached  the  summit 
of  the  great  central  ridge,  and  the  water-shed.  Here,  as  I  stood 
looking  along  the  hne  of  mountains  north-eastward,  I  had  on  my 
left  the  abrupt  and  broken  descent  to  the  valley  of  Ma'rabfin ;  from 
whence,  more  to  the  southward,  the  deep  Wady  Yahfiifeh  cuts 
through  a  side  ridge  on  its  way  to  the  Buk&'a.     This  great  plain. 
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level  M  a  lake,  with  the  towering  summitB  of  liebmoi^  heyond, 
forms  a  glorious  picture  from  this  elevation.  On  my  right  I 
could  look  over  jagged  cMs,  and  broken  mountains  to  the  bioa4 
plateau  of  'AsM.  The  entrance  of  the  little  Wady  el-Uaori^ 
was  visible,  bearing  S.  55  .£. ;  and  this  marks  precisely  th# 
general  line  of  our  route  from  the  plain  to  the  summit  Th^ 
whole  scene  was  one  of  wild  and  stem  grandeur,  such  as  i| 
scarcely  equalled  in  these  mountains.  The  steep*  and  rugg^ 
descent  on  the  west  is  deeply  furrowed  by  rocky  ravines ;  wfail^ 
on  the  east  are  mountain  ridges  and  towering  peaks,  here  and 
there  covered  with  the  oak,  the  pine,  and  the  juniper.  The  ele- 
vation at  this  spot  I  judged,  from  a  comparison  with  other  plaoei^ 
to  be  about  6000  feet.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  lower  tloueud  th^ 
average  height  of  this  part  of  Antilebanon* 

We  now  rode  for  a  few  minutes  along  the  sununit  of  th^ 
ridge,  passing  the  head  of  a  deep  and  fine  vale  that  runs  dowM 
eastward  toward  'As&l,  and  then  commenced  our  westeru 
descent  by  an  easy  path  that  runs  diagonally  N,  10  W.  Th^ 
mountain  summits  now' rose  on  our  right,  the  sides  having 
a  steep  but  uniform  slope  from  our  path  upward;  while  cjos^ 
on  our  left  were  the  heads  of  numerous  wild  ravines.  At  1.3$ 
we  reached  a  little  meadow,  with  several  small  fountains; 
the  water  from  which  rims  down  a  deep  glen  into  Wady  Ma'ra: 
bdn,  entering  it  some  distance  north  of  the  village.  This  plac# 
is  called  the  Merfij,  and  here  is  the  highest  source  of  the  Nahr 
Yahfdfeh,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Lit&ny.  Fifteen  min- 
utes after,  we  passed  a  very  small  fountain  of  pure  wat^i^, 
called  'Ain  Hil-Jer&bek.  This  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  shep- 
herds, who  are  great  epicures  in  water.  Its  name  is  not  upcom" 
mon  in  these  mountains.  It  signifies  "The  fountain  of  the 
opening  of  the  Knapsack."  All  the  shepherds  have  a  httl# 
sack  of  skin  which  they  carry,  strapped  like  a  soldier's  knap«> 
sack,  upon  their  back.  In  this  they  keep  their  scanty  fare ;  and, 
when  they  reach  a  spring  of  pure  water,  they  unloose  it,  and  eat 
their  meals  with  a  relish,  which  those  alone  can  realize  who 
breiUhe  pure  mountain  air,  and  are  braced  by  vigorous  exercise* 
Often  have  I  sat  beside  the  bubbling  fountain  in  the  midst  of  thes^ 
simple  and  wild-looking  shepherds  of  Antilebanon,  and  told 
them  tales  of  other  lands,  that  to  them  were  stranger  far  than 
any  story  of  the  "  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  I  have  seen 
their  flocks  gathered  around  them  in  ouQ  dense  mas4»  and  } 
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have  been  not  a  little  astonished  and  pleased  to  observe  that  this 
mingling  gave  rise  to  no  confusion.  Each  shepherd,  when  he 
has  finished  his  repast,  or  when  the  time  of  rest  is  over,  rises 
from  his  place  and  walks  away,  calling  to  his  sheep  or  goats  in 
a  peculiar  way,  and  immediately  his  own  flock  separate  them- 
gielves  from  the  throng  and  follow  him.  The  other  shepherds 
do  so  too,  and  each  flock  follows  its  own  master.  How  beauti- 
fully illustrative  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour :  "  He  calleth  his 
own  sheep  by  name  and  leadeth  them  out.  And  when  he 
putteth  forth  his  own  sheep,  he  goeth  before  them,  and  the 
sheep  fbllow  him:  for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger 
Will  they  not  follow :  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of  strangers." 
John  10:  4,  5. 

A  few  minutes  after  we  passed  another  small  fountain ;  and 
at  2.5  crossed  over  a  high  ledge  of  naked  limestone  rocks  that 
runs  down  toward  the  Buka*a  between  two  deep  ravines.  The 
mountain  side  on  our  right  now  rose  up  almost  a  sheer  precipice. 
The  rocks  and  glens  around  were  covered  with  forests  of  the 
jonipelr  and  ilex.  These  glens  were  like  yawning  gulfs  in  the 
mountain  side ;  their  sides  in  many  places  being  walls  of  naked 
white  rock,  which  contrasts  well  with  the  sombre  foliage  in 
the  depths  below.  After  riding  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
course  N.  10  E.,  we  turned  suddenly  to  the  N.  W.,  and  rode 
down  a  difficult  zigzag  path  toward  the  valley  of  Ma'rabfin,  and 
reached  the  little  fountain  of  Benaiyeh  near  the  head  of  the 
Wady  at  2.50.  Here  we  spent  five  minutes  in  watering  our 
horses,  and  examining  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  that  crowns 
a  little  Tell  in  the  middle  of  the  valley.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  these  ruins.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  however, 
that  along  the  road  which  runs  from  Ba'albek  to  Zebedany 
through  this  valley,  there  are  four  similar  structures.  On  one 
of  these,  below  the  village  of  Bifida,  is  a  fragment  of  a  Greek 
inscription.  Another,  near  Ma*rabto,  had  a  portico  of  massive 
columns,  the  shaftis  of  which  are  still  seen  scattered  over  the 
meadow. 

The  country  around  was  now  quite  familiar  to  me.  I  had  passed 
this  spot  only  a  few  months  before,  when  retutning  from  Beiriit 
and  the  Cedars  to  Bldd&n.  From  this  fountain  a  good  road  runs 
down  the  valley  to  the  village  of  Ma*rabiin  in  a  direction  nearly 
south-west  The  little  stream,  gathered  from  the  Merilj,  and 
iteny  other  deep  Wadys,  fUb  into  this  valley.    The  village  ii 
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built  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  Tell  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
which  rise  up  over  it  in  beetling  cliffs.  At  the  village,  the  Wady 
is  of  considerable  breadth,  having  a  beautiful  expanse  of  meadow, 
over  which  the  walnut  and  other  fruit  trees  are  disposed  in  taste- 
ful groups.  From  the  western  base  of  the  Tell  on  which  the 
village  stands,  copious  fountains  burst  forth.  Their  united  watecs 
run  down  the  vale,  at  first  south-west  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  gradually  turning  westward  for  twelve  minutes  more,  sweep- 
ing along  in  a  narrow  bed,  they  are  spanned  by  an  ancient  bridge« 
Just  below  this  bridge,  the  stream  from  SQrgh&ya,  whose  sourc^ 
is  (S.  by  W.)  at  the  village  of  the  same  name,  joins  that  from 
Ma'rabiin.  The  rivulet  thus  formed  enters  the  winding  Wady 
Yahfufeh,  cutting  its  way  through  the  lofty  side  range  of  hills ; 
»  enters  the  Buk&'a  north  of  the  little  village  of  Mftsy ;  and  then 
runs  toward  the  centre  of  the  plain  in  a  course  N.  82  W.,  pass- 
ing the  villages  of  *  Aly  en-Nahry,  Rey&k  and  Haush  H&la.  The 
distance  from  'Ain  el-Benaiyeh  to  Ma'mbiki  is  one  hour,  forty- 
two  minutes ;  thence  to  the  bridge,  thirty-two  minutes ;  thence 
to  Sflrghaya  (S.  25  W.)  twenty-eight  minutes;  thence  to  'Ain 
Hauwar  (S.  40  W.)  forty-five  minutes;  and  thence  to  Zebeddoy 
(  S.  W.)  one  hour.  The  Wady  Ma'rabiin,  and  the  plains  of  SOr- 
gh&ya  and  Zebed&ny,  are  all  in  one  line,  running  along  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  centml  ridge  of  Antilebanon,  firom  south-west  to 
north-east 

At  3.15  we  again  started,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  struck  the 
regular  road  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  We  now  crossed  a 
low  ridge  which  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Wady  Ma*- 
rabiin  and  the  Wady  Sib&t,  and  rode  down  a  steep  slope  to  the 
bottom  of  the  latter,  which  we  reached  at  3.35.  The  scenery 
here  is  very  grand.  Lofty  mountains  rise  up  on  each  side, 
crowned  with  perpendicular  cUfis  of  naked  rock.  The  sides  are 
covered  with  shattered  fragments  of  limestone,  amcmg  which 
spring  up  the  wild  plum  and  dwarf  oak.  Immediately  above 
tliis  pass,  Wady  Sib&t  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  thus,  when 
seen  from  a  little  distance,  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  Wady 
Ma*rabQn.  It  continues  its  course  making  a  deep  furrow,  or 
rather  division,  in  the  mountain  chain  to  near  its  northern 
extremity.  The  great  defect  of  the  maps  hitherto  published,  is^ 
that  they  represent  the  central  chain  of  Antilebanon  as  lying  on 
the  western  side  of  the  plains  of  Zebedtoy  and  SOrgh&ya,  and 
running  thence  northward  in  an  unbroken  line.     Such  is  far  from 
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being  Ifae  cmse ;  for  the  nain  chain  is  on  the  e€ut  side  of  those 
plains.  The  other  is  only  a  side  range,  which  is  cut  through  by 
&e  Wady  Yahfl&feh,  and  then  again  by  the  Wady  Sib&t  At 
this  place  it  may  be  considered  as  joining  the  great  chain ;  for, 
thongh  a  deep  Wady  runs  up  between  them,  yet  it  is  not  so 
broad  as  to  constitute  them  two  distinct  ranges.  The  loftiest 
ridge  of  Antilebanon  is  very  regular  in  its  course.  A  line  drawn 
north-east  by  compass,  ftom  the  summit  of  Hermon  to  the  plain, 
of  Hums,  would  faU  along  its  highest  summits. 

About  twenty  minutes  above  this  pass  is  the  little  village  of 
Sha'eibeh,  on  the  brow  of  the  hilL  The  Wady  Sibat  enters  the 
Buki'a  about  half  an  hout  south  of  the  village  of  BereitAn. 
We  now  continued  our  route,  skirting  the  cliff  on  our  right,  and 
gradually  ascending  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  hne  of  the 
Wady,  so  as  to  pass  round  the  basin*like  depression  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  pass.  We  followed  the  same  course  from  'Ain 
eKBenaiyeh  till  we  reached  the  angle  of  this  depression  at  3.48 ; 
and  then  tomod  down  the  right  bank  of  the  Wady  (N.  60  W.), 
aad  foUowed  a  winding  path  that  led  us  gradually  away  from  it 
ovei  naked  locky  slopes.  At  4.20  we  turned  suddenly  to  the 
right  and  rode  straight  toward  Ba'albek,  N.  10  £.  In  twelve 
minutes  we  passed  a  deep  mvine,  that  runs  down  past  the  vil* 
lage  of  Taiyibeh»  and  enters  the  Bukft'a  at  the  souUiem  end  of 
the  low  range  of  hills,  that  extend  from  Ba*albek  to  that  village. 
A  few  minutes  afterward  we  passed  on  the  right  of  a  mined 
village  with  the  foundations  of  a- little  temple  or  castle  in  the 
centre  of  it  Here  are  traoes  of  an  ancient  road,  and  at  several 
other  points  between  this  and  Ma'rabdn  I  observed  remains  of 
it  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  in  former  times  the  line  of  the 
gireat  tboioughfare  between  the  cities  of  Ba'albek,  Abila  and 
Damascus.  It  is  not  longer  than  the  way  by  Neby  Shtti  wd  it 
is  mnch  better  and  more  level.  There  are  no  rocky  hills  to 
cvoas>  and  no  difficult  and  narrow  defiles  to  wind  through.  At 
5.13  we  had  'Ain  Burday  on  our  lefl;  and  fifteen  minutes  af\er 
we  entered  among  the  ruins  of  Ba'albek. 

With  the  history  and  chamcter  of  the  splendid  ruins  that 
adorn  this  ancient  city,  I  have  here  nothing  to  do.  My  object 
now  is  to  delineate  the  geographical  features  of  AntUebanon, 
and  the  adjoining  districts ;  and  to  direct  attention  to  such  objects 
of  itttefest  in  common  with  these  mountafais,  as  are  but  Uttle 
known,  or  as  have  been  hut  imperfectly  described. -^  From 
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Ba'albek  to  Ribleh  I  give  bnt  an  outltii€  of  my  notes,  ooiifiiiiiig 
myself  almost  exclnsively  to  geographical  features* 

Tkursdof/,  Oct.  ISrA.  We  left  the  city  at  7.40,  passing  ovcf 
heaps  of  ruins  near  one  of  the  ancient  gates.  Oof  Coarse  was 
N.  50  W.,  over  a  stony  plain.  In  twenty-five  nSnntes  we 
entered  among  little  swelling  hills.  I  here  obeenred,  on  closely 
examining  the  great  chain  of  Antilebanon,  that  it  is,  inikU  par* 
aUel,  composed  of  three  diMmct  ridges  divided  by  valle]^^.  That 
on  the  west  is  lowest,  and  is  separated  from  the  others  by  the 
Wady  Sfb^t,  above  mentioned.  The  central  ridge  here  appears 
for  the  first  time,  rising  over  the  former ;  and  soon  increases  is 
altitude  as  it  runs  northward,  until  it  becomes  the  main  range. 
The  eastern  is  the  loftiest  of  all  toward  the  south ;  bat  it  decreasee 
in  altitude  from  this  point  nofthward.  In  it  are  three  peaks,  in 
the  parallel  of  Ba'albek;  almost  equal  in  height  to  any  in  tiie 
whole  chain.  The  mountains  are  not  regular  in  fbrm;  and, 
when  viewed  only  from  the  plain,  the  general  features  above 
referred  to  are  not  so  ^distinctly  marked,  or  so  easily  discerned. 
The  division  made  in  the  ridge  by  the  Wadys  Ma'mfodn  and 
Sib&t,  I  first  observed  from  the  lofly  peak  near  Blddto;  and 
afterwards  saw  it  more  distinctly  from  the  samntit  of  ^ve  moon* 
tain  at  the  Cedars. 

Ai  8.15,  on  crossing  some  high  ground,  we  turned  N.  35  £.; 
but  ten  minutes  after  resumed  our  former  course ;  and,  at  8.43, 
dismounted  beside  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple  at  Nahleh.  It  is 
beautif\illy  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  a  deep  nrvine,  is 
the  bottom  of  which,  just  below  the  projecting  cliff  on  which  it 
stands,  is  a  fine  fountain.  The  glen  cuts  deeply  into  the  moini- 
tains ;  and  looks  like  a  great  fissure  in  this  part  of  the  plain. 
I  here  observed,  on  the  north-east  of  Nahleh,  a  lofty  mountaiii 
standhig  out  from  the  main  ridge,  and  divided  fVom  it  by  a  deep 
valley,  which  is  drained  into  Wady  Nahleh.  This  I  Ibnnd  to  be 
the  commencement  of  a  side  range  that  extends  from  this  plaoe, 
parallel  to  the  other,  to  the  extremity  of  the  chain  new  JQsieh, 
or  more  commonly  Jflsy. 

We  left  at  9.5,  and  after  ascending  the  steep  bank  continued 
in  our  former  course,  skirting  a  stony  Tell,  the  beginning  of  a 
low  ridge  that  runs  as  far  as  Yiinln.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  turned  gradually  round  its  base  to  N.  23  £.,  and  rode  along 
the  narrow  valley  between  it  and  the  souliiern  spur  of  the  lofty 
mountain  above  mentionedi    At  9.35  I  observed  opposite  me  on 
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the  hfloW  <if  thtft  hill,  tt)(  the  rights  mins  domposed.  of  lai^e  hewn 
slonea^  thtt  tippeared  to  be  tlie  remains  of  some  ancient  struc- 
.ture.  SoTedatoeu  minutes  afler»  we  reached  Ydnln,  situated  on 
&e  right  bank  of  a  little  glen  that  descends  from  near  the  sum- 
ikiii  of  the  moiintain  behind.  A  large  stream  of  water  flows 
down  itv  and  the  meadows  and  gardens  below  are  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  verdure.  A  little  caoal  is  conducted  along 
its  right  bank,  fiur  away  to  the  northward,  to  irrigate  the  higher 
portions  of  the  plain.  Deir  el-Ahmar  bears  from  this  place  N. 
64  W. 

There  is  an  upper  and  more  direct  road  from  YCinin  to  Leb- 
Weh ;  hut  we  txMok  that  further  down  in  the  plain,  in  order  to 
»void  the.  deep  ravines  and  rocky  spurs  that  here  desoend  from 
the  tnou&taiHa  Our  route  was  now  N.  10  W.  along  the  side  of  the 
Jiltle  canal  At  10.37,  forty^five  minutes  after  leaving  the  village, 
on  surmounting,  a  rising  ground*  I  obtained  an  extensive  view 
northward,  and  here  saw  for  the  first  time  the  monument  of 
JiurmQlt  fiur  away  on  the  hoii«on,  bearing  N.  30  E.  Deir  el- 
Ahmar  belurs  from  this  spot  K  77  W. ;  and  Sha'ad,  a  amall  vil- 
lage on  the  west  side  of  the  plain»  N.  35  W.  Turning  N.  2S  E.  we 
now  rode  over  ia.  stony  plain  that  slopes  down  gently  to  the  foot 
of  Lebanon.  At  1 1.20  I  observed,  ten  minutes  distant  on  the  left, 
a  few  houses  on  the  side  of  a  low  Tell,  and,  further  do¥ni,  a 
verdant  meadow  with  Uttle  groups  of  trees ;  and  a  few  minutes 
after,  we  crossed  a  shallow  Wady  with  a  little  stream  of  water, 
and  some  fields  of  maize.  These  were  the  only  signs  of  culti- 
vatioh  ou  this  dreary  spot  At  12  o'clock  we  turned  directly 
toward  the  vilkge  of  'Ain,  now  distinctly  seen  crowning  one  of 
the  spuni  of-  Antilebanon.  A  few  minutes  after,  we  crossed  a 
deep  ravine,  that  cuts  through  the  side  ridge  of  Antilebanon,  and 
runs  in  a  winding  course  across  the  plain  to  the  opposite  moun- 
tains. At  12.56  we  reached  the  village  of  Lebweh.  The  ruins 
<of  the  ajusient  city  cover  a  little  Tell  in  the  centre  of  the  vale, 
about  ten  minutes  below  the  great  fountain.  Little  now  remsins 
but  heaps  of  rubbish,  among  which  a  broken  shaft  and  dis- 
figured ci^pitsl  are  here  and  there  seen.  The  foundations  and 
kwer  walls  of  somke  important  structure,  probably  a  temple,  still 
stand  on  the  north  biow  of  the  TelL  A  few  msserable  huts 
have  been  constructed  amid  the  ruins  by  the  modem  inhab- 
itants. The  sides  of  the  vale  are  covered  with  the  richest  vege- 
tation, and  verdsat  meadows  and  corn-fields  are  seen  further 
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down,  where  it  expairis  into  a  little  plain.  Two  ftitudl  tscieiit 
canals  are  led  off  fVom  the  fovatain,  one  on  each  bank ;  and 
their  waters  abundantly  irrigate  the  soiL  ,  Another  canal  of 
great  size  is  conducted  along  the  slope  of  the  hill,  round  which 
it  sweeps  below  'Ain  and  Flkeh,  to  water  the  gardens  and  fields 
of  K4'a  The  river  runs  down  the  valley  in  a  direction  north 
by  west  to  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  along  which  it  winds  in  a  deep 
and  narrow  channel  to  the  great  fountain  near  HnimtU,  called 
Neb'aerAsy. 

At  1.15  we  again  mounted  our  horses,  crossed  the  stream  and 
the  two  canals  on  the  right  bank,  and  continued  in  a  straight 
course  to  'Ain.    At  1.40  we  had  a  small  Wely,  suiroonded  by 
some  houses  and  gardens,  ten  minutes  on  our  right    Ascending 
a  gentle  slope  we  reax^hed  the  village  at  t#o  o'clock.    I  ob- 
served  some  ancient  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock  as  we  approached; 
but  these  were  the  only  evidences  of  antiquity  I  could  any- 
where perceive.    This  certainly  cannot  be  the  place  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  west  of  Biblah;  for  the  bearing  of  the  latter 
&om  it  is  much  nearer  north  than  east    Passing  throu^^  the 
village  and  its  gardens,  we  rode  on  between  a  Httle  range  of 
Tells  and  the  main  range  of  Antilebanon;  and  in  twenty-seven 
minutes  reached  the  summit  of  an  elevated  spur  that  heze  con^ 
nects  them,  and  flom  it  had  a  commanding  view  of  the  great 
plain  far  southward.    'Ain  and  Lebweh  were  in  the  same  line 
bearing  S.  60  W.    Looking  northward,  there  at  our  feet  was 
the  deep  and  picturesque  glen  on  the  right  bank  of  which  is 
built  the  httle  village  of  Fikeh.    The  bottom  of  this  glen  is 
filled  with  the  dense  foliage  of  the  numerous  orchards  and  vine- 
yards, whose  deep  verdure  forms  a  fine  ccmtrast  with  the  white 
difis  that  tower  over  them.    A  steep  winding  path  brought  us 
in  ten  minutes  to  the  gardens ;  through  these  we  winded  fee  a 
time,  and  then  ascending  diagonally  the  opposite  bank»  entered 
flkeh  in  five  minutes  more.    We  now  crossed  another  ridge^ 
and  in  twenty-five  minutes  entered  the  village  of  Bfts  Ba'albek. 
Passing  over  heaps  of  andent  ruins,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  an  old  church  with  a  stone  roof^  we  went  to  the  convent 
This  is  situated  a  few  hundred  paces  above  the  village^  near  the 
entrance  to  a  sublime  goi^e  in  the  mountains. 
•    Here  we  took  up  our  abode  ibr  the  night    We  found  its  only 
occupants  to  be  the  superior  and  the  priest  of  the  viUi^e.    We 
were  received  with  great  kindness,  but  were  not  very  ibrtunate 
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in  th^  miecdoft  of  our  new  aegptaintiinoeg*  In  the  priest  we 
soon  reeogttised  the  brether  of  a  maii»  who  had  only  a  short  time 
previoosly  been  impriaoned  for  breaking  open  and  plnndering 
Mr.  Bamett's  house  in  DamascM*  The*  snperior  ttms  evidently 
a  shrewd  man  of  tike  world,  if  neC  a  rery  profoand  theolegiaui 
or  an  over  strict  moralist.  After  a  kmg  and  rather  noisy  dispute 
with  a  group  of  riHagers  about  a  vineyard  and  dock  of  sheep 
which  he  possessed,  he  assailed  one  of  our  servants  on  the  sub* 
jeot  of  religion.  Here,  however,  he  did  not  feel  himself  quite  so 
much  at  home;  and  was  far  behind  his  antagonist  in  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures.  Passage  alter  passage  was  quoted  by  Jiijis; 
text  after  text  was  hurled  at  the  heads  of  pictures,  images  and 
saints.  The  poor  priest,  when  he  found  the  statements  and 
oommaads  of  the  Old  Testament  against  him,  thought  to  finish 
it  by  a  coup  dB  maim,,  and  so  denied  its  autiioiity  altogether !  Hi 
now  appealed  to  the  New  Testament;  but  here  it  was  worse 
and  worse.  When  at  last  he  was  completely  silenced,  he 
jumped  up  m  a  rage  and  asked  his  opponent,  if  he  would  dare 
l» broach  his  heresy  within  the  very  convent  walls?  His  anger 
was  soon  over,  however;  and  the  disgrace  of  sudi  a  defeat  in 
the  presence  of  his  parishioners  seemed  to  affect  him  but  little^ 
fibon  after,  poor  man !  to  supply  the  place  of  a  better  spirit, 
which  he  thought,  I  suppose,  had  deserted  him,  he  pulled  out 
ys  tNfaady  bottle,  and  after  liberal  potaticms,  lay  down  perfectly 
satisfied  with  himself  and  all  the  worid.  Such  is  a  specimen  ef 
fke  ministers  of  God,  so-called,  in  this  unfcvtunate  land. 

Fridmg,  Oct  14^  Accompanied  by  a  guide,  I  went  finrth  at 
fte  earliest  dawn,  to  ascend  the  TeU  on  the  north  side  of  the 
convent;  and  thus  obtain  a  good  panommic  view  of  the  north* 
em  base  of  Antilebanon,  the  vale  of  the  Oiontes,  and  the  great 
plain  of  Hums.  I  was  amply  repaid  for  my  morning's  toil,  in 
Ae  magnificent  prospect  I  here  enjoyed.  Standing  amid  the 
emmUing  ruins  of  an  old  convent,  and  resting  my  compass  on 
the  tottering  wall,  I  took  carefhl  bearings  of  the  many  impor* 
tant  places  within  the  range  <^  vision,  correcting  them  for 
the  sake  of  greater  accuracy  with  the  sextant  On  my  ri^t 
ran  the  base  of  Antilebanon  in  a  course  N.  47  E.  to  the 
point  where  it  finally  sinks  into  the  plain.  In  this  line,  some 
thirteen  miles  distant,  I  could  see  the  towers  and  wide-spread- 
ing ruins  of  Jilsy,  and  about  an  hour  below  them  the  ]arge  vil- 
lage of  Zerrft'a  N.  39  E.    Far  away  on  the  distant  horizon,  the 
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tamtmjB  of  1h« sua  lighted u^ ^e  oMtW hiU  of  Ebmui,  M.3H 
£.  The  lake»  too,  was  there  lika  «.  AfOet  of  buzuihed  gold, 
covering  an  arc  of  ten  degreee  from  K  27  E.  westwmrd;  aad 
£ELr  beyond  it  weire  the*  dim  otttiumes  of  the  Kurfin  Hftmahi  tmo 
xuouutains  caUed  by  tbia  Ba«be  near  that  t^wn.-  The  vilkge  of 
Ka'a  lay  in  the. plain  an  hour  and  abalf  dktant  (N»  34  E.) ;  and 
the  waters  oi  the  great  canal  fiom  Lebweh  covered  the  fields 
around  it  with  verdure.  And  there  (N.  2  E.)  stood  the  strai^;e 
mopument  of  Hunntll,  all  aolitary  i»  the  midat  of  a  deaext  The 
range  of  hills  which  ooounenees)  as  we  have  stated}  aiittle  t# 
the  north  of  Nahleh,  extends  to  this  {daoe  and  oMitiaues  ita 
coarse  to  the  extremity  of  the  mountain  chain.  Its  dirediQn  ia 
uniform  the  whole  way,  being  nearly  N.  E.  The  high  spurs^ 
however,  which  run  oat  at  'Ain,  Fycefaand  BM,  together  wiA 
the  little  Tells,  give  the  mountains  the  appearance  of  banding 
at  this  point  more  eastward.  Btit  the  fhct  is,  that  the  main 
ridge  maintains  a  straight  course  to  its  terminatiQii.  To  the 
south  of  Bjls  Ba'albek,  the  mountains  are  bolder  itfid  tb»  soenerj^ 
more  interesting,  than  towards  the  north.  LoAy  peaks  spring 
up  at  intervals  with  jagged  sides,  and  between  them  are  wUd 
fmd  deep  ravines.  In -many  places,  too,  they  are  scantily  cov* 
ered  with  forests  of  oak.  But  from  BAs  northward,  they  ajpe 
bare,  bleak,  aayl  completely  destitute  of  verdure.  Steqp 
gmvelly  slopes  ran  up  fiom  the  desolate  plain  to  the  lounded 
sununits. 

As  it  was  our  desire  this  day  to  visit  the  fountain  of  the  '  Ai^. 
the  mtonument  of  HucmCil  and  the  ruins  of  JOsy,  b.efiNre  proceed- 
ing for  the  night  to  Bibleh,  we  selected  an. active  guide  to  take 
us  by  the  most  direct  routes  4o.the  several  places.  We 
mounted  our  horses  at  8.6,  and  riding  over  heaps  of  ruins,  the 
only  memorials  of  some  ancient  but  forgotten  city,  we  reached 
the  fountain  in  a  few  minutes.  We  now  rode  through  some 
gardens^  and  then  emerged  on  the  open  plain.  In  half  an  hour 
we  crossed  the  great  canal,  which  runs  fiom  hence  to  EJk%  and 
turns  several  mills  on  its  course.  I  saw,  a  little  above  this 
canal,  the  track  of  another  and  apparently  more  ancient  one. 
The  plain  is  here  barren  and  stony,  sloping  down  to  the  brink 
of  the  chasm,  that  runs  along  the  very  base  of  licbanon.  Our 
course  was  about  N.  26  W.,  direct  towards  the  great  fountain,  the 
direction  of  which  the  guide  pointed  out,  and  marked  by  a 
white  path  that  descends  to  it  from  the  mountain  side  opposite. 
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At  %'A5  we  Mached  a  Am^  mined  viUage  on  tiie  biow  of  tiie 
glen,  caUed  j^iirbet  el»Hyftt.  Deseending  the  steep  bank,  we 
anriYed  in  ten  minates  more  at  the  side  of  a  deep  pool,  in  whi^ 
there  is  a  largel  spring.  Here  we  dismoimted,  and  passmg 
round  it,  scrambled  over  a  looky  ledge,  and  reached  the  brow  of 
a  conglomerate  cliff,  looking  ^ver  which  we  saw  the  whole  waten 
of  this  fine  fountain  barfttiitg  forth  £pom  beneath  it  int9  the  bed  of 
the  httle  stream.  The  united  watera  did  not  seem  to  me  mnch 
more  copious  than  the  Barada  below  Ftjeh.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  judge  of  the  volume  of  a  river  near  such  a  fountain. 
The  water  bursts  forth'  with  such  force,  and  €ows  with  sueh 
rapidity,  that  the<  river  is  mueh  hurger  in  reaHty  than  it  appears. 
The  breads  of  thestredm  is  about  fifteen  yards;  the  bed  ts 
rocky,  the  banks  on  each  side  predpitous,  and  the  course  very 
tortuous.  Having  examined  the  fountain,  we  ascended  the  light 
bank  and  proceeded  along  it  a  few  hundred  yards,  till  we  came 
near  to  the  excavated  convent  of  Deir  MftrlifoiCn.  It  is  whoHy 
hewn  oat  of  the  solid  rock  of  the  difi*,  and  its  rooms  are  said  to 
be  namerous  and  spacioHS.  It  was  now,  however,  filled  with 
^leep  and  goats,  and  several  savage  dogs  kept  guard  over  tham« 
so  that  we  did  not  atteonpt  to  eater.  The  river  firom  Lebwefa 
on  approadiing  this  fountain,  flows  nearly  due  north  in  a  wind- 
ing  channel.  The  side  range  of  Lebanon  rises  abruptly  from 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  is  ftnrrowed  by  Wadys  whose  sides 
have  an  easy  and  pretty  uniform  slope.  These  Wadys  do  not 
run  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  range,  but  descend  diag* 
onally,  inelining  considerahly  to  the  north-east 

At  10.20  we  started*  from  the  side  of  the  fountain,  and  ascend* 
ing  the  baak,  proceeded  in  a  stmight  course  to  the  monument 
of  Hurmfll,  S.  10  K.  The  whole  plain  is  here  undulating.  A 
line  of  low  swelling  hills  nms  along  parallel  to  the  bed  of  the 
river ;  and  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  of  these  stands 
the  monument  The  channel  in  which  the  'Asy  flows  is  here 
deep  and  tortuous.  Its  course  across  the  plain  cannot  be  seen^ 
till  one  stands  on  the  very  brow  of  the  Wady.  As  I  approached 
the  monument  I  was  much  disappointed  in  its  apparent  dimen- 
sions. It  did  not  seem  more  than  thirty  feet  high ;  and  when 
I  observed  two  foxes  ti^ng  refuge  behind  some  loose  stones 
near  its  summit,  I  ihncied  I  would  soon  dislodge  them.  But 
when  I  reached  its  base,  and  drew  up  my  horse  beneath  its 
shadow,  all  disappointment  vanished    I  cannot  account  for  this 
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strange  delosbn.  We  readied  it  at  11 A  exaedy  tiiree  qoairtefa 
of  an  hour  after  leaving  ibm  finintaiiL  Time  was  now  preciotts. 
We  did  not  know  tbe  distance  of  JAsf  ,  or  bow  long  we  might 
wish  to  stay  examining  its  ruins.  But  still  I  oonld  not  leav« 
tills  spot  without  sketching  the  monument  and  its  bas^reUefo, 
and  taking  bearings  of  the  man^  important  places  in  view. 
This  is  one  of  tiie  best  deined  points  for  making  a  sitnrey  of 
the  plain  and  banks  and  conne  of  the  '  Asy.  Having  completed 
my  sketch,  I  planted  my  compass  on  the  base  et  &e  pillar  and 
pioceeded  to  make  observationa.  The  following  are  tiie  prmeipal 
bearings  taken:  XA'a,S.d6E.;  Jisy(<4d),N.86£.;  Zen*'a,N.66 
B.;  SiUeh,N.60E.;  TeU  Neby  Mendao,  K  97  E. ;  Hurmt0vil* 
lage,  N.  S7  W.  The  river  flows  toward  BiUeh  in  a  winding  conrse, 
making  a  slight  cnrve  to  the  northward.  There  is  a  omsid* 
erable  bend  in  it  abont  an  hoar  and  a  half  fiom  the  monument; 
where,  after  ramung  for  some  time  south-east,  it  tuns  suddenly 
to  the  noith.  At  this  bend  a  canal  is  led  from  it  across  the 
plain  to  the  modem  village  of  May.  This  canal  aiqpears  to  be 
ancient  It  is  new  choked  up,  and  rendered  nseless.  My  at« 
tantion  was  arrested  by  observing  the  Une  summit  of  a  for  dis^ 
tant  mountain,  which  gi^atly  resembled  Hermon.  I  could  net, 
however,  be  certain  tkmt  it  was  that  mountain.  R  bece  S.  34^ 
W. 

While  I  was  thus  oeeupied^  Mr.  Bamett  was  busily  engaged 
in  making  fmt-mMu  of  the  marks  and  cuttings  found  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  monument  When  I  had  finished  my  work  I 
joined  him ;  and  very  soon  became  convinced  that  none  of  the 
marks  were  ever  intended  to  form  parts  of  inscriptions.  Most 
of  them  are  of  very  recent  date,  though  a  few  are  unquestion* 
ably  of  considerable  antiquity ;  but  not  oi  the  age  of  the  struc- 
ture itself.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  same  characters 
are  found  repeated  in  different  places,  and  in  different  comiec- 
tio'ns,  and  are  arranged  as  if  intended  to  repesent  fcwvb.  But 
still  the  total  want  of  ordjer  or  regularity,  combined  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  all  within  the  reach  of  those  standing  on  the 
base  —  that  up  so  far,  the  whole  surfoce  is  covered  with  them, 
while  above  the  readi  of  man  not  a  sin^e  mark  of  any  kind 
can  be  seen — this,  I  say,  is  ample  evidence  that  ail  these 
scratches  are  the  work  of  p^usants,  shepherds,  or  idle  Ambs. 
The  Arabs  are  a  curious  race  in  this  respect ;  if  they  see  a  heap 
of  stones  they  will  assureiUy  put  one  on  the  top  of  it ;  if  they 
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«6e  a  AitBiber  of  Mgs  tied  to  an  oU.tree,  tbey  wOlnot  paas  till 
«ie  hat  been  sepajrated  from  their  own  stock,  .and  hong  up  antMig 
kfl  hve^ai;  and  I  pitesmiie  it  ia  the  very  same  reasoiui  that 
piompt  them  to  make  these  maxks.  If  you  ask  them  why  thaf 
do  these  things,  their  answer  will  always  be  something  like  the 
faUewinfrr  "Perhi^)^  it's  a  Webf;  ot  peihaf>9  it's  a  bktting;  I 
don'tknow;  but  there  mnst  be  geod  in  it  or  nobody,  would  doit*' 

That  theie  were  onoe  inseriptions  on  this  monument  I  have 
little  doobt  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  a  structnre  would 
be  erected  without  some  iiksmbed  record  of  its  object  or  age. 
Jk  mmnte'eaaipinalioa  of  the  fatten. stones  might  amply  repay 
the  trouble  land  eoqpense,  by  bringing  to  light  some  incuient  or 
^poch  in  the  history  of  this  }aadi  The  bas-reliefs  on  the  three 
sides  ii^iich  sliU  remain  standing,  are.  better  executed  than  I 
had  expected  to£nd  them.  Tioe,  they  have  not  the  fVeedom 
fnd  boldness  of  Grecian  or  Soman  /scnl]^ure ;  yet  they  are  far 
superior  to  many  at  those  that  have  been  bsenght  fofth.  by  Lay* 
aid  fiom  tha.fallen  paki^es  of  Nmeveh.  .  On  one  side  is. repre- 
sented an  elephant  standing,  in  ihe  cttAtre,  with  a  bear  rampant, 
mkm  dancing,  in  front ;  while  a  bull  is  apparently  about  to  chai^ge 
him  firopi  behind  '  On  another  side  are  two  stags  with  large 
hsi&s,  one  standing^andthe  other  cmtchmt^  as  hendds  w««ld 
say.  On  ^te  third  side  is  a  wild  boar  attacked  by  two  dogs; 
two  hage  spears  aj^ear  sticking  in  his  sides. .  The  monwrnisnt 
stands  on  a  pedestal  composed  of  three  layera  of  basalt,  retreat* 
ing  like  steps,  each  layer  about  two  feet  high.  It  is  divided  into 
three  st(ndes-<^one  beii^  a  ouhe  of  sc^id  masonry  29^  feet  in 
the  side,  and  about  26  £»et  high,  with  pilasters  at  the  comers 
supporting  a  plain  eomiee.  The  bas-greli^  are  on  the  upper 
part  of  this  story.  The  second  4story  is  mther  smaller,  and  has 
two  pilasters  on  each  side,  besides  those  att  the  angles.  The 
ftird  is  a  pyramid.  In  the.whole  are  forty  layers  of  stones ;  and 
each  being  abont  two  feet  high,  the  height  of  the  structure  is 
about  eighty  feet 

Such  is  the  monument  of  Hwrmftl  as  it  new  stands  is  the 
midst ef' this  deeert plain.  Its  origm  and  its  history  Iteave  to 
antiquarians,  without  even  venturing  a  guess  as  to  either. 

At  12^  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  turned  onr  honea' 
heads  to  J<)ay»  whose-  tosroM  we  could  see  fiur  away  across  the 
and  plains  at  the  fiK>t  of  .the.  mountains.  We.  bad  been  warned 
to  be  on  our  guard  against  the  .'Chadr,  a  pewatful  and  wadike 
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tribe  of  Arabs,  tbat  h»d  lAtely  pkeUed  timr  taits  taMMf  tkf 
aountains  south  of  KA'a  and  Jdsy;  bat,  as  we  now  saw  tte 
vast  plain  clear  before  vs»  and  were  besides  wett  mDoatedv 
ire  resohned  to  Mglect  wanungs,  aad  vistl  this  aneteat  .oity: 
We  at  first  leaned  a  tittle  to  the  right,  to  avoid  a  stoay  basalt 
Tell;  bnt,  aAev  psssing  it»  rode  slraight  to  our  doflinalkuL 
Nothing  eoald  be  imagined  laore  dreary  aad  desolate-  tiisn  this 
undulating  pkan  aroand  the  Kaiaitl'a.  Fragments  of  bssalt, 
limestone  and  flint  are  thidkly  strewn  over  it;  and  the  whole 
i^pears  as  if  it  had  berai  exposed  for  .years  to  ^e  notion  ef 
interne  heat  The  stunted  shrubs  looh  as  if  they  were  chaned, 
and  thei«  is  now  no  sign  of  other  vegetation.  Yet  I  hare  no 
doubt,  that  in  earlyspcing  it  would  presei^  another  aspect,  after 
being  watered  by  the  winter  mina  It  is  the  soorchiag  ^rays  €i 
the  sun  aothig  upon  the  black  bitsalt  strata,>that  give  it  its  pnea- 
ent  blasted  look.  There  was  no  path,  and  we  &und  it  dreary 
enough  marchhig  over  these  broad  fields  of  stones. 

At  LIQ  we  had  ^m  village  of  KA'a  about  half  an  hour  on  our 
right  There  is  a  large  bnilding  like  an  ancient  fortress,  a  Aort 
diatanoe  below  tL  It  niay»  however,  have  been  one  of  those 
great  KMns  which  we  find,  now  in  rains,  <m  all  the  principal 
thoionghfiRres  of  Syria.  In  twenty-£ve  minutes  more  we  crassed 
(me  of  the  branches  of  the  great  canal  that  is  led  fimn  the  foun* 
tain  of  Lebweh ;  there  was  now  no  water  in  it;  but  these  wersi 
evidences  that  it  had  only  been  oondqoted  in  some  other  eoaxse 
a  fewihours  previoi»ly.  A  lew  minutes  afier,  w^  nntared  4 
tsaet  of  fine  soil,  well  cultivated  and  ahnndsntly  watered*  The 
ehange  was  as  snAden  as  it  was  remari^aUe,  fi»m  Iha4e*ert  we 
had  just  left  behind. .  The  border  was  aa  olearly  marked  as  a 
sea  line ;  on  the  (me  side  the  arid  flinty  plain,  on  thsiothar  thf 
rich  alluvial  soil .  Ii  this  a  natural  disftmotion,  or  is  it  the  result 
ofeultivntion?  laminshned  tO'thinkitispartI^:(ywi|ig  tobetk 
This  futile  tweteoontjaned  fi>r  tludee  quarters  of  an  hour,  when 
the  blasted  stony  plain  again  oommeiKses.  At  3.45  we  had  (to 
our  left  a  small  rained  village,  and  at  three  o'cloi^  leaohed  Jdsy. 

As  we  reached  the  spot  where  we  were  permaded  the  rains 
stood,  we  felt  diaappoiirted  and  suiprised  to  observe  (mly  one  or 
two  dimMMitiYe  towera;  bnt,-(m  advanemg  a  few  hundred  yards 
farther,  we  finmd  that  the  rest  had  been  eoneealed  by  their  posi«> 
tion.  AshalkMT  Wady  here  deseends  fmm  the  mcmntains,  and 
in  this  stood  the  ancient  city.    The  ruins  (tf  J6sy  are  situated 
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about  a  quarter  0f 'ft  miki  froilL  Ae  baa«  of  Antifebunpou  The 
western  yidge  of.  these  moonlftiiiB  is  oat  through  by  a  deep 
nLTiDe  jiist  abore  the*  village  of  K&'a;  aad  firooi  it  ta  anothei: 
abeve  Jdsy  they  Iretroat  a  lktle»  focmitig  a  kiad  of  bosom.  Be^ 
ymd  the  Mter  place^  they  Em  oat  somewhat  fiutbey  into  tha 
{dam;  aad  thos  these  naaB^.as  seen  fipom  the  Tell  at  BA9, 
appeared  m  a  hsa  mdi  'the  basa.  of  the  aionntauis.  Seldom 
hftffs  I  seea  a  phMB  so  cooqoletely  desolate;  aad  aevev  have  I 
seen  nnas  of  sash  exleat  so  totally  devoid  of.  interest  Theijr 
present ^esoAitioii  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  amot  of  water.  Tha 
city  was  supplied  wholly  by  reservoirs  in  tha  form  of  large  we^ls 
withsnaflaireidsr  opeaiags^.  'Gieat  nufobers  of  these  are  found 
amoiig  tfw  ttdBs-aad  in  the. plaia around.  They  were  filled  by 
thewiatet^rainai  or  perhaps  by  .the  streams  ftom  ^  ajountnina 
daring  the  fainy  seasDiL  The  nuas  aret^  as  mast^Y  as  I  could 
ssiiiiiiite,  about  two  miles  and  a- half  ia  civeumferenoe..  Thera 
are  no  signs  noa^  remaining:  of  arehiteotaral  beauty*  or  great 
^nsal^  Thfr  pnusipal  building  is  a  square  castle  132  yards  on 
each  side,  having  flanking  towers  at  the  angles.  Chia  of  tha 
gatesisstillstattdiagp  kisJkyWfaadtosasquaiet^i  the  whole 
is  surfoondad  by  a  desf  msaidiag.  The  waUs  are  built  of  Isxga 
stoves^  aikl^the  wDritamastfp  appears,  to  be,  of  the  ,latar  Soman 
psviod.  It  resembles  ia  fomi  »ttl  design  the  citadel  car  castlfi  I 
had  fbonerly  seen  at  the.  tttined.  oily  aeajr  Maksiira,  <m  tha  plain 
of  Damassus:;  bat  the  Warkmaaahip  is  inferior,  sad  theraare  in 
it  bo  nemains  of^eolamna  Four  square  towers,  of  much  infenor 
workmaiudttp  aad  later  date,  are  the  only  other  buildings  that 
remain.  Over-the  dsortray  of  enaof  the  latlef  there  is  a  cross 
in  rriie£  -  Largeheaps  af  rabbwh  appear  on  every  side,  com* 
posed  of  heam  atones  aad  the  debfii  of  feUea  buildings.  The 
foMndatkma  af  large-  houses,  aad  even  the  lines  of  .the  ancient 
raetaagtflar^  streets^  can  in  places  be  tmoed;  but  it  appears  as  if 
tha  stones  had  beairemoved  for  the.coastraotioa?  of  some  other 
plaees;  pibbably  of  the  extansive  straotures  of  the  aiod^fa,  Jdsy. 
These  ruins  are  sailed  iM  J&mf^  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
otiier. 

The  qaeatien  natuialiy  arises :  Can  thttie  ruins  be  idstttifiedl 
The.  name  at  present  given  to  it  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  iJ)ul« 
feda;  and  must  also  ha«ie  be^  apf^ed  to  it  oonaderably  belbsa 
His  period.  There  was  thea  not  only  a  town  or  tiU^ge,  bat  a 
distriet  of  tetaame.    IChia  distriot  woald  iq[»peas  iifan  him  to 
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have  been  north  of  SAlemtyeh,  as  he  tfass  wdtm:  ** The  dietiiol 
of  Jteieh,  and  the  district  of  Salemlyeh,  and  the  district  ef  Leb« 
anon,  even  until  it  extends  to  the  district  of  Kistfil,  betiroen 
Hums  and  Damaacas."  This,  however,  vn»t  be  a  mistake,  for 
in  another  plaee  he  remarks  ^at  die  monameat  of  Hnrmil  and 
the  'Ain  of  the  'Asy  are  between  Jteieh  nd  BAa  (TU>.  Syr. 
p.  27  and  150.)  I  am  rather  ef  opiniim,  however,  that  Abaifeda 
makes  reference  to  the  modem  Jtey,  and  not  to  these  mias. 
There  are  here  no  matks  of  this  city  living  be^i  inhalnted  by 
Mohammedans,  or  rince  their  conquest  of  Syria.  There  is  not 
a  vestige  of  Saracene  ardiitectiire  in  the  plaoe.  Iliere  is  not  a 
moidc,  nor  a  minaret,  nor  a  plaee  for  prayer;  and  there  can  bw 
Htde  doubt,  that  had  there  ever  been  any,  they  woald  have  be«i 
spared  until  at  least  all  others  had  been  completely  destroyed. 
The  modem  Jisy  is  ««ily  half  an  boor  distant,  and  in  it  are 
important  buildings  which  appeared  to  me  from  the  phu^  whsvo 
I  viewed  them,  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin  and  aadeat  data 
Here,  too,  is  a  large  mode  and  a  noMe  minaret  still  staadingv 
though  the  place  is  deserted 

This  is  a  city  such  as  mrigbt  be  erected  at  the  command  ef 
some  monarch;  but  coukl  never  attaiB  impeitaaee  ef  itself,  or 
from  the  advantages  of  its  positioa.  In  fli«t»itcoaU  never  have 
existed  at  all,  except  during  the  period  when  tUs  land  was 
densely  populated.  It  has  no  sap(^  (tf  water ;  it  is  eaooaspassed 
by  an  arid,  stony  and  desert  pli^;  "whSm  oa  'ttie  banks  of  the 
river,  a  few  miles  bek>w,  are  most  eligible  sites  for  cities.  In 
this  respect,  then,  we  might  naturally  ascribe  its  origin  to  some 
of  those  Grrecian  monarchs  of  Syria,  who  appear  to  have  had  a 
mania  for  architecture.  Bat  the  piesent  ruins  aie  not  of  so  eariy 
a  date ;  and,  so  for  as  we  could  see,  there  is  not  a  sin^  inscrip- 
tion among  them.  It  has  been  eonjectared  that  this  is  the  La&* 
dicea  ScaJbima  of  Ptolemy  (Geog.  VI  15),  or  the  Jmtdvmm  tr 
cip  jii^fip  of  the  andent  coins,  and  referred  to  by  Strabo  as 
standing  near  or  at  the  northern  end  of  Antilebanon.  Bat  if  that 
Laodioea  was  identical  wMi  the  Laudiaa  on  die  Itinerary  of 
Antonine,  as  I  think  it  was,  then  the  position  of  JAsy  does  not 
at  all  agree  with  the  distances  there  given.  It  is  there  repre- 
sented as  only  eighteen  miles  from  Hmns  or  Emesa,  whMe  it  is 
sixty-four  fiom  Ba'albek  or  HeHopoUa  But,  fom  a  oareftii  com- 
putation, I  have  found  that  Jdsy  is  twenty-five  miles  from  Hums, 
and  only  about  thirty-seven  fiom  Ba'aliek.    Thereftnre,  if  the- 
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From  this  pktcts  I  took  the  following  bearings :  Zerr&'a  and 
Kuseir,  N.  S  E. ;  modem  J«9y>  K  9  W. ;  EiMeh,  N.  28  W. 

We  left  the  ruins  at  3.30>  and  at  four  o'clock  had  modem  J^sy 
a  few  minutes  on  our  right  Here  are  also  mins  of  considerable 
extent  A  tall  minaret  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  The 
soil  here  is  fertile^  and  the  canal  from  the  * Asy,  above  mentioned, 
oonki  easily  be  made  to  bring  abtindant  water  for  irrigation ;  but 
tbe  Afahs  appear  determined  that  it  shall  remain  waste.  Ibra- 
htm  Pasha  boilt  it  up,  and  planted  in  it  a  little  colony  of  peas- 
aiilB;  buU  when  his  gorernment  was  overthrown  by  western 
intervention,  and  the  wild  desert  hordes  no  longer  feared  his 
stiottg  Ittiid,  Jilsy  was  soon  laid  waste  again.  Last  year  a 
wealthy  Christtan  of  Hums  ihrmed  ii,  and  brought  a  little  colony 
fipem  Biddd,  the  great  seat  of  the  Jacobites.  But  the  Arabs 
a^ain  eame  and  barrelled  with  the  new  occupiers.  One  of  the 
fevmer  was  killed,  and  the  villagers,  to  escape  a  bloody  revenge^ 
Were  forced  to  desert  their  newly  erected  homes.  Continuing 
oar  eouvse  across  a  fine  plain  we  reached  Eibleh  at  4.35. 

Ribleh  is  now  a  wretohed  village  of  some  forty  houses,  stand* 
ing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orontes.  The  banks  of  the  river 
are  here  low*  and  a  plain  of  great  fertility  stretches  away  on 
every  side.  In  lUbleh,  the  only  remains  of  antiquity  are  the 
fimndatioos  of  a  square  tower  constmcted  of  large  hewn  stones. 
The  Sheikh  informed  us,  however,  that  in  the  gardens  and  fields 
around,  the  traces  of  ancient  buildings  of  considerable  extent  are 
found  beneath  the  soiL  The  glory  of  Ribleh  is  gone ;  but  one 
oan  still  see  that  a  more  suitable  situation  for  the  head  quarters 
of  a  large  army  could  nowhere  in  northern  Syria  be  selected 
The  rich  plain,  the  salubrious  air,  the  abundant  waters,  and  the 
ready  access  by  easy  and  open  roads  to  every  part  of  the  coun« 
try,  all  show  that  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Egypt,  whose  armies 
encamped  here,  were  well  acquainted  with  the  laud,  and  per* 
fectly  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  its  resources. 

From  Eibleh,  Tell  JNeby  Mindan  bears  N.  6  W.  This  bearing 
is  important  as  fixing  the  course  of  the  'Asy.  El- Kuseir,  N.  33^ 
£. ;  Zerr&'a,  S.  86  E«  •  The  ridge  of  Antilebanon  gradually  de« 
creases  in  altitude  beyond  Jfisy ;  but  before  it  terminates  there 
is  a  very  singular  pass,  which  cuts  ofi*its  northern  ond,  leaving  a 
group  of  hills  about  an  hour  in  length  completely  isolated.    The 
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yoad  through  this  pass  is  in  a  line  with  BibUh,  and  heaam  &  78 
E.  This  road,  if  continued  in  a  straight  line,  would  pnae  over 
the  plain  about  two  miles  north  of  Hasya.  The  mountains  of 
Lebanon  run  out  in  a  ]>oiiit  toward  the  lake,  and  their  temiioa^ 
tion  bears  from  hence  N.  35  W. 

Saturday,  Oct.  Hdth.  We  started  this  moning  firom  Bibldi  at 
6.7,  glad  to  eifect  our  escape  from  the  mynads  of  fleaA  that  had 
assailed  us  during  the  night  The  king  of  the  fleas  is  said  to 
dwell  at  Tiberias ;  if  this  be  so,  he  must  also  have  a  aummer 
residence  and  a  large  establishment  at  Bibleh.  Our  eomae  was 
now  north-east,  along  the  winding  banks  of  the  'Aay.  A  bwfy 
pastoral  scene  here  presented  itself  to  our  view.  The  bkwk 
tents  of  the  Arabs  lined  the  borders  of  the  stream.  Thousanda 
of  sheep  and  goats,  filling  the  air  with  their  Ueatiags,  were  going 
forth  to  pasture;  each  flock  led  along  by  its  own  ahep^eid., 
They  followed  him,  for  they  knew  his  voice.  Vast  herds  of 
camels  had  already  wandered  off  to  some  distance ;  the  ekl  enes 
were  solemnly  browsing  amid  the  luxuriant  herbtfe,  while  the 
young  were  trying  to  convert  their  awkward  and  uogainiy  mo* 
tions  into  something  hke  play.  Feasants,  too,  were  seen  in  ths 
fields  turning  up  the  soil  with  primitive^looking  ploughs,  and 
urging  on  their  teams  of  oxen  with  patriarchal  goads.  It  was 
just  such  a  scene  as  one  might  have  witnessed  in  the  same  spot 
three  thousand  years  ago.  It  was  such  pictures  as  these,  Uiat 
the  prophets  of  God  were  familiar  with  in  anoieat  days;  and 
firom  such  they  drew  those  beautiful  and  striking  figures  we  now 
read  and  admire  in  their  writings. 

At  G.30  we  crossed  the  first  tributary  of  the  'Asy,  by  a  deep 
and  difficult  ford.  Tliis  stream  fiows  firom  a  fine  fountain  at  the 
village  of  Zerra  a,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  on  our  right  It  runs 
across  the  fiat  and  rich  plain  in  a  sluggish  course,  and  £edls  into 
the  *Asy  a  few  yards  below  the  ford.  The  *Asy  here  tunas  N. 
by  W.,  toward  the  high  Tell  called  Neby  Mindan.  Our  road 
was  in  a  straight  line  along  its  right  bank.  The  river  winds 
gracefully  through  the  plain,  and  is  Uned  with  the  rankest  vege^ 
tation.  Himdreds  of  water  fowl  float  upon  its  surface,  or  stalk 
along  the  water's  edge.  The  nimble  duck  and  melancholy  heron 
are  seen  at  almost  every  step ;  while  stately  storks  wander  over 
the  neighboring  fields.  At  seven  o'clock  we  had  the  laige  vil- 
lage of  Kuseir  half  an  hour  on  oiu  right,  in  the  midst  of  a  &aked 
but  fertile  plain.    Fifteen  minutes  after,  I  observed  a  httle  island 
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kk  the  stream ;  a  lafge  mill  ia  built  upon  it,  and  a  fine  bridge 
apaiis  the  right  channel.  At  8.13  we  passed  the  Tell  Neby  Min- 
dan ;  it  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifteen 
minules  fiom  our  road.  It  is  evidently  artificial,  and  resembles 
many  others  found  in  this  region,  and  in  the  various  plains  of 
Syria.  A  small  village  and  a  white-domed  Wely  stand  u|>on  its 
summit ;  and  I  could  plainly  see  extensive  ruins  scattered  along 
its  base«  I  was  anxious  to  visit  it,  but  the  desire  of  reaching 
Horns  at  an  early  l^our  prevented  me.  I  had  been  informed  at 
the  village  of  Ribleh,  that  a  large  tributary  falls  into  the  Oron- 
tea  beside  thk  Tell  I  tried  to  distinguish  the  precise  point  of 
jttnetion;  but  was  not  able,  owing  to  the  reeds  and  tall  grass( 
that  covered  the  banks  and  the  plam  around.  It  appeared, 
however,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  the  Tell  and  mintf 
occupy  the  angle  above  tlie  junction.  This  tributary  flows  fron» 
a  lafge  fountain  called  'Ain  et-Tann<ir,  nearly  an  hour  distant 
from  the  TelL 

After  a  delay  <tf  sev^i  minutes,  occupied  in  examining  tlic^ 
Tell  with  my  glass,  and  in  taking  bearings  of  Kuseir  ( S.  38  B.), 
mmi,  Rul'ait  el*Hnsn  (N.  38  W.)  which  I  had  seen  for  some  time 
on  the  btow  of  the  mountain  in  the  distance,  I  continued  my 
jcmmey.  Five  minutes  afterward  we  had  on  our  left  the  smalt 
village  Arjda;  and  in  twenty  minutes  more  I  saw  on  the  oppo« 
site  side  of  the  river  a  considerable  village,  with  what  appeared 
to  be  ancient  ruins  around  it  I  got  its  name  from  an  Arab 
wvmaa  whose  uttemnce  was  none  of  the  most  distinct,  but  I 
thought  it  was  Urn  el-AdAm.  About  ten  minutes  on  our  right  I 
now  noticed  a  very  singular  rectangular  mound,  hollow  in  the 
e^itre,  and  snrroimded  by  a  dyke  of  earth  of  uniform  height 
akHig  the  sides,  but  elevated  at  the  comers.  It  struck  mo  at 
onoe  as  being  an  ancient  entrenched  camp.  As  seen  from  the 
road,  it  appears  to  be  sqaare,  with  the  sides  from  two  to  three 
haadred  yards  in  length.  At  8.45  I  saw  Kefr  Mdsa  on  the  left 
bank  of  liie  river,  and  opposite  to  it  a  smaller  village  in  ruins. 
At  8.57  we  reached  a  laige  artificial  Tell  on  the  left  of  the 
road,  and  I  ascended  it  to  gain  a  view  of  the  southern  end  of  the 
lake  and  the  dibouckd  of  the  river.  From  this  spot  the  line  of 
our  route  ftom  Tell  Neby  Mindan  bore  S.  25  W. ;  the  upper  eui 
of  the  lake  N.  33  W. ;  and  Hums  N.  55  E.  The  lake  was  now 
spread  out  before  me.  The  river  fhlls  into  it  at  its  south-west- 
am  angle,  about  twenty-five  minutes  from  ikis  Tell.      The 
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OMtle  of  Hiisn  is  not  risible  from  this  place,  on  aocoimt  of  the 
swell  in  the  plain  beyond  the  lake.  Towards  the  west  appeais 
a  broad  opening,  between  the  mooiitains  of  Lebamm,  and  the 
Ansartyeh  range ;  which  must  have  been  regarded  not  only  as  a 
conspicuous  landmaj^,  but  an  important  pass  in  every  age  of 
Syrian  history.  This  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the'  great  plains 
of  Hums  and  Hamah. 

Descending  the  Tell  we  rode  at  a  quick  pace  after  onr  ser* 
vants  along  the  beautiful  plain.  We  soon  overtook  them,  and 
at  9.20  reached  the  little  village  of  Kefr  'Ady.  The  mai^n  of 
the  lake  is  here  about  ten  minutes  distant ;  and  a  little  island, 
with  a  lofty  Tell  in  it,  lies  about  fifteen  minutes  from  the  shore. 
At  9.45  we  saw  on  our  left  a  high  artificial  mound  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  water;  and  ten  minutes  after  passed  a  little  to  the 
right  of  Shaumertyeh  The  lake  was  now  close  to  the  road ;  birt 
the  shore  being  greatly  indented,  the  distance  is  very  various. 
At  10.25  we  reached  the  small  village  of  Kuseib,  situated  on  a 
little  mound  whose  base  is  washed  by  the  waves.  Thos  far 
our  road  had  been  pretty  nearly  in  the  direction  of  Hums,  and 
from  this  place  the  main  road  runs  direct  over  the  swelling  pkua 
to  the  city.  After  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  we  turned  to  the  left, 
round  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  lake,  where  we  had  the 
village  of  Kattlneh  a  few  minutes  on  our  right,  and  beyond  it 
Mub4rekeh.  In  fifteen  minutes  we  reached  a  lofty  Tell  close 
to  the  eastern  shore ;  and  from  its  summit  had  a  oommanding 
view  of  the  lake,  and  the  country  round.  From  this  place  TeH 
Neby  Mindan  bears  S.  W. ;  the  island  S.  70  W.,  and  Hums  N. 
58  £.  The  whole  country  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  lake  is 
one  vast  plain,  thinly  inhabited,  but  of  great  fertility.  On  the 
north  side,  the  ground  rises  in  an  easy  swell  It  seems  rugged 
and  covered  with  loose  stones,  all  of  trap  rock.  The  trap  for- 
mation also  extends  southward  to  near  the  base  of  AntileftMmon. 

We  rode  hence  to  the  end  of  the  great  dam  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is  only  a  few  minutes  distant  We 
walked  along  its  summit  to  near  the  tower  at  the  opposite  side. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  wcurk  of  high  antiquity,  and  was  in- 
tended to  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to  such  ah  elevation,  as 
would  enaMe  the  people  to  conduct  it  in  canals  over  the  plain 
around  Hums,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  Some  of  these 
canals  are  still  perfect  and  carry  the  water  to  the  gavded^  and 
fiel4s ;  but  the  greater  number  are  neglected  and  in  ruins.    Tke 
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embttnkraent  is irom  four  to  five  hnadred  yardi)  in  length;  but 
in  no  place  exeeecls  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  height.  It  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  built  and  rebuilt  almost  times  without  num* 
ber.  Specimens  of  the  wodcmanship  of  every  nation,  that  has 
in  its  period  ruled  over  these  plains,  may  here  be  seen ;  fWnn 
the  pcoad  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  enterprising  procn* 
lators  of  Rome,  down  to  the  petty  Pashas  of  modem  Turkey. 
A  small  half-ruined  tower  stands  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
dam ;  perhaps  int^ided  to  guard  it  against  the  wanton  aggres* 
aions  of  the  Arabs.  From  this  place  the  river  flows  through  a 
broad  bat  shallow  vale  to  a  point  some  distance  north  of  HumSk 
Ten  minutes  below  the  dam,  on  the  leil  bank,  is  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Snddeh ;  and  farther  down  are  Hadldeh  and  Eubeiyek 

At  11.30  we  again  mounted,  and  struck  across  the  plain 
tiirougb  fine  fields  to  the  main  rocul,  which  we  reached  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  road  is  excellent,  and  the  plain 
aroimd  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  for  fertility.  At  twelve  o'clock 
we  saw  Nukeireh,  about  twenty  minutes  distant  on  our  rights 
and  beside  it  an  aYti&^  mound.  Half  an  hour  further  Kefir 
'Aya  stood  on  the  same  side  and  about  equally  distant.  In  a 
few  minutes  farther  we  passed  close  to  a  lofty  Tell  on  the  left 
of  the  road;  a  little  to  the  east  of  it  stands  the  small  village 
called  Wdy.Bab  'Omar.  At  1.15  we  entered  the  gate  of 
Hums. 

The  town  of  Hums  is  mtuated  in  the  naidst  of  a  vast  plam> 
that  extends  in  some  places  till  it  meets  the  horizon.  One  of 
my  first  spare  mouMmts  during  my  brief  stay  was  employed  in 
ascending  the  castle  hill,  and  examining  minutely  the  whole 
region  within  the  range  of  vision.  I  was  accompanied  by  a 
Greek  priest  called  Esa,  reputed  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
in  Hams,  and  Solimto  'Awad,  a  member  of  the  ancient  Jaco* 
bite  church,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  noted  for  his  intelligence  and  veracity.  Adjusting 
my  compass  on  a  fragment  of  the  ancient  castle  wall,  I  now 
examined  in  succession  the  several  sections  of  the  country  in 
sight,  beginning  at  the  north.  On  this  side  the  plain  extends 
unbroken  to  a  group  of  four  hills,  the  two  centre  (mes  of  wMch 
are  called  KurQn  Hamah,  the  Horns  of  Hamah.  The  valley 
between  them  in  which  the  town  is  built  bears  N.  13  E.  On 
the  road  to  it,  two  hours  and  a  half  distant,  is  a  Tell  with  ruins 
and  a  village  called  Btseh.    A  little  eastward  are  seen  the  blue 
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snmmits  of  a  far  distant  Mlmiitain  range,  wbere,  acoordiag  to 
^alim&n,  are  many  villages,  the  houses  of  which  are  all  built 
of  stone,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Hauran.  This  n  in  the 
district  of  Selemya,  or  Salemlyeh  as  it  is  written  by  Abulfeda. 
In  a  line  with  the  termination  of  this  range  eastward  is  the  village 
of  Deir  Ba'hiba,  some  forty  minutes  distant,  N.  39  K  Abrineh* 
about  an  hour  off,  bears  N.  17  E. ;  and  Zeidftn,  forty  minutes 
distant,  8. 60  £.  In  a  line  with  the  latter,  on  the  horixon,  begins 
a  range  of  hills  that  runs  away  to  the  south ;  they  are  called 
Jebel  esh-Shumaiiyeh.  FeirQiseh,  a  small  village  forty  minutes 
£8tant,  bears  8.  61  E. ;  and  Meskeny,  two  hours,  8.  16  £.  The 
Damascus  road  runs  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  Hasya,  8.  4  W. ; 
it  has  <»i]y  a  slight  curve  to  the  west  On  the  south-east  is 
seen  the  mountain  range  that  bounds  the  broad  valley  of  Kur* 
yetein ;  and  on  the  south  another  lower  range  crosses  the  plain 
b^ween  Hasya  and  KAra,  running  eastward  toward  SOdtkL  The 
eastern  base  of  the  great  chain  of  Antilebanon  is  marked  by  a 
line  extending  8.  7  W. ;  and  the  western,  by  one  running  8.  89 
W.  In  this  range  is  a  loity  conical  peak,  about  two  hours  dia- 
tant  from  its  extremity,  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous  object 
fW>m  every  part  of  this  plain ;  it  is  called  Jebel  HaHmeh.  The 
monument  of  HurmOl  is  distinctly  seen  near  the  centre  €€  the 
opening  into  the  Buk&'a,  8.  42^  W.  Tell  Neby  Mindan  bears 
8.  52  W.  Between  Lebanon  and  the  Ansailyeh  mountains  is  a 
iNHoad  plain ;  but  the  view  in  this  direction  is  shut  in  by  the 
elevation  of  the  ground  westward  of  the  lake ;  so  that  even  the 
castle  of  el-Husn  cawiet  be  seen.  The  lake  of  Hums,  or  of 
Kedes,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  a  fine  sheet  oi  water.  Its  dimensioBS, 
however,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  By  careAd  bearings 
and  calculations  I  have  ascertained  that  its  extreme  length  is 
six  geographical  miles  and  its  greater  breadth  about  half  that 
number.  The  dam  is  six  miles  distant  fW)m  Hums,  8.  W. 
This  lake  is  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether  artificial,  and 
the  bed  of  the  stream  before  it  was  made  was  near  the  southern 
border.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  opposite  the  town  are  the 
gardens  of  Hums,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  aban* 
dance  of  their  fruits. 

Such  was  the  wide  panorama  that  was  spread  out  before  me 
as  I  stood  amid  the  ruins  of  this  old  castle, — an  unbroken  plain 
extending  for  many  hours  on  every  side,  without  a  hill  to  vary 
the  monotony,  and  without  a  single  tree  save  the  Iktle  group  im 
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the  gardens  of  the  city.  The  villages  only  occur  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  there  is  no  other  sign  of  human  habitation.  Turkish 
rapacity  and  mi^rale  have  contributed  to  depopulate  and  lay 
waste  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  Syria ;  and  the  few  inhabit* 
ants  that  still  remain  can  only  manage  to  drag  out  a  life  oS 
poverty  and  toil,  by  paying  *' black  mail"  to  Arab  chiefs  and 
exorbitant  taxes  to  Turkish  Pashas.  Almost  the  only  objects  of 
interest  in  an  antiquarian  point  of  view,  in  this  whole  region, 
are  the  artificial  mounds  that  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction ; 
but  which  are  found  in  greatest  number  along  the  banks  of  the 
'Asy.  They  are  regular  in  form,  generally  resembling  truncated 
cones;  varying  in  height  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  with  a  circumference  in  proportion.  The  sides  and  summits 
are  covered  with  loose  whitish  gravel,  like  the  debris  of  some 
vast  structure,  that  had  been  originally  made  up  of  bricks  and 
small  stones  united  by  cement  These  mounds  are  also  found 
in  the  Buk&'a  and  plain  of  Damascus.  Villages  either  inhabited 
or  in  ruins  are  generally  built  upon,  or  beside  them ;  and  foun* 
tains  or  large  wells  are  always  seen  near  those  that  aire  at  a 
distance  from  the  river's  bank.  In  every  respect  similar  to 
these  are  the  mounds  described  by  Layard  and  others  as  exist- 
ing on  the  plains  of  the  ancient  Assyria ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  origin  of  them  all  may  be  traced  to  the  same  peo- 
ple. At  the  Tell  es-Salahtyeh,  one  of  the  largest  of  these 
mounds  on  the  plains  of  Damascus,  I  found  an  Assyrian  bas- 
relief;  and,  at  a  place  where  its  side  had  been  in  part  carried 
away  by  the  waters  of  the  Barada,  tlie  layers  of  brick  are  still 
visible. 

The  mound  on  which  the  castle  of  Hums  stands  is  of  this 
character.  I  did  not  measure  it ;  but  estimated  its  diameter  at 
SCO  yards,  and  its  height  at  200  feet  It  was  formerly  encom- 
passed by  a  deep  ditch,  now  in  part  filled  up  with  rubbish  from 
the  town.  Its  sloping  sides  were  paved  with  small  square 
blocks  of  basalt,  forming  an  excellent  escarpment ;  portions  of 
this  still  remain,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  has  been  carried  off 
to  pave  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  summit  of  the  scarp 
was  a  lofty  rampart  or  wall  of  great  strength ;  the  facing  being 
of  large  limestone  blocks,  and  the  centre,  nibble  embedded  in 
cement  Not  a  fragment  of  the  castle  itself  now  remains. 
And  the  only  buildings  standing  are  a  few  portions  of  the  exte- 
lior  flanking  towers  on  the  northern  wall ;  these  are  principally 
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of  Saracenic  origin.  The  whole  summit  of  the  T^l  is  dbvered 
with  heaps  of  nihbish,  mixed  with  which  I  observed  seveml 
large  fragments  of  red  and  gray  granite  colnmns,  the  remains, 
no  doubt,  of  some  once  stately  temple.  Underneath  the  rubbish 
are  numerous  large  vaulted  chambers,  formerly  used  as  maga- 
Eines  and  stores  for  the  garrison.  A  subterranean  passage 
seems  to  have  connected  the  castle  on  the  summit  with  the 
town  at  the  base  of  the  hill ;  it  is  now  in  a  great  measure  filled 
up,  but  the  priest  pointed  out  to  me  an  opening  at  the  foot  of 
the  mound  leading  into  it.  A  modem  Wely  with  a  white  dome 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  Tell,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object 
for  many  miles  round. 

The  town  of  Hums  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  castle.  It 
is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  7000  are  Chrhh 
tians,  chiefly  of  the  Greek  church.  There  is  here  also  a  small 
community  of  the  ancient  Syrian  or  Jacobite  church.  These 
are  a  singular  and  interesting  people.  They  have  not  the 
cringing  subdued  look  of  the  other  Christians ;  they  are  inde* 
pendent  in  spirit,  and  bold  and  resolute  in  their  conduct  They 
are  all  originally  from  the  village  of  StidQd,  and  are  thence 
called  SOdOdlyeh.  Ninety  years  ago  not  a  single  Jacobite  was 
found  save  in  that  little  village;  while  now  they  number 
6000  souls,  and  colonies  firom  them  occupy  entirely  the  villages 
of  Zeidka,  Meskineh,  Feiriizy,  Furtaka  and  Knseib;  and  others 
have  settled  in  Kuseir,  and  in  Hamah.  This  sect  is  thos 
mpidly  increasing,  while  almost  all  the  others  are  rapidly  dimin* 
ishing ;  and  this  is  all  the  more,  remarkable,  as  their  homes  are 
with  one  or  two  exceptions  on  the  very  outskirts  of  civilization. 

Hums  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  regukir  towns  I  have 
seen  in  Syria.  The  streets  are  in  general  well  paved  with 
square  blocks  of  basalt ;  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  are  of  the 
same  material,  so  that  there  is  not  consequently  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  mud  and  dust  as  is  found  in  Damascus.  No  build> 
ings  of  ancient  origin  are  now  standing ;  but  ku^e  hewn  stones, 
and  fragments  of  columns  of  granite,  basalt,  and  limestone,  i^e 
seen  scattered  in  great  profusion  through  the  various  parts  of 
the  town,  and  testify  to  its  antiquity  and  former  architectural 
beauty.  Walls  of  modem  date  encompass  the  town,  with  the 
exception  of  the  side  next  the  castle,  but  they  are  only  fit  for 
repelling  a  sudden  incursion  oi  wild  Arabs.  On  the  N.  W. 
side  of  the  town,  beside  the  bajrracks,  are  the  fbondations  of 
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aocknl  baths ;  and  hiore  I  observed  some  squares  of  fine  Mosaio 
pavement  Hums  is  celebrated  among  the  Muslims  as  contain- 
ing the  tombs  of  some  of  the  earUest  friends  and  companions  of 
their  prophet.  The  most  honored  of  these  is  that  of  the  renowned 
Khaled  ibn  el-Walid,  the  greatest  general  of  the  first  ages  of 
Islam.  I  saw  several  fragments  of  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
walls  and  various  parts  of  the  streets,  but  none  of  them  are  of 
any  historical  importance. 

It  was  our  wish  to  proceed  from  Hums  to  SQdtid ;  but  this  dis- 
trict being  constantly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  plundering 
parties  from  the  Amb  tribes,  cannot  be  traversed  in  safety  except 
with  a  strong  escort,  or  in  the  company  of  a  caravan.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  no  caravan  lefl  during  our  allotted  time,  and  we  were, 
consequently,  obliged  to  return  to  Damascus  by  the  direct  route. 

Tuesday,  OcL  IStk,  At  11.30  we  left  the  gate  of  Hums,  and 
skirting  the  castle  hill,  proceeded  along  the  great  caravan  road 
southward.  Our  friends  accompanied  us  for  some  distance,  and 
then  took  an  afiectionate  farewell ;  uttering  many  prayers  for  our 
safety.  Near  the  city  the  plain  is  well  cultivated ;  but,  aiUr  a  few 
miles,  cultivation  is  only  in  patches,  and  it  soon  disappears  alto- 
gether. Here  is  a  rich  plain  reaching  to  the  horizon  eastward, 
and  many  miles  westward,  totally  desolate  and  forsaken.  The 
load  is  ercelient  and  we  passed  over  it  at  a  rapid  pace ;  for  there 
was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and  much  to  be  feared.  At  1.3  we  had 
on  our  left  the  small  village  of  ShinshlUr,  built  within  the  walls  of 
an  old  Khan.  The  inhabitants  can  thus  resist  sudden  incursions 
of  plundering  Arabs,  and  guard  their  flocks  from  thieves  by  night 
At  2.7  we  reached  Shemstn,  another  old  caravansary  inhabited 
by  a  few  fiunilies.  The  people  came  out  around  us  here  with 
as  much  surprise  in  their  faces,  as  if  we  had  descended  from  the 
clouds.  The  idea  of  four  solitary  horsemen  thus  travelling  along 
such  a  road  at  such  a  time,  was  more  than  they  could  compre- 
hend. From  this  place  I  saw  Hasya,  S.  5  £. ;  and  turning  to 
the  west  could  also  see  the  Tell  Neby  Mindan,  N.  85  W. ;  and 
the  castle  of  el-Husn.  Along  the  whole  eastern  horizon  the 
plain  now  spread  out  like  a  sea,  without  a  hill  or  moimtain,  or 
solitary  object  to  break  the  naked  uniformity.  After  a  delay  of 
twelve  minutes  we  again  set  out,  and  at  2.50  had  the  first  swell 
of  Antilebanon  rising  out  of  the  plain  half  an  hour  on  our  right 
Here  were  some  singular  looking  pits  near  the  road,  which  are 
said  to  have  been  made  by  the  Arabs,  as  hiding  places  in  which 
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to  lie  in  wait  for  travellers  aud  small  caravans.  We  kad  been, 
warned  of  the  great  danger  we  were  exposed  to  in  traveliing 
alone  along  this  dreary  and  unguarded  road ;  and  we  bow  saw 
how  easily  a  plundering  band  of  Arabs  on  tlieir  fleet  mares  coold 
intercept  and  strip  us.  Just  as  we  crossed  a  gentle  swell,  we 
saw  a  party  of  horsemen  away  on  the  right  near  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  marching  at  a  quick  gace.  They  almost  immediately 
varied  their  course  and  turned  eastward,  as  if  about  to  cross  ouv 
path  or  intercept  us ;  but  they  were  still  so  distant  that  we  could 
neither  tell  their  number  nor  appearance.  After  afew quinutMi 
they  disappeared  in  a  little  Wady.  Seeing  an  isolated  tower  oa 
the  road  in  front,  we  pressed  on  our  horses  to  reach  it,  if  possi- 
ble, ere  the  party  should  come  up,  that  we  might  thus  have  a 
place  in  which  to  defend  ourselves  in  case  of  attack.  After  aa 
anxious  half  hour  we  reached  at  last  the  brow  of  the  Wady ; 
but  we  looked  in  vain  for  our  supposed  foes.  In  a  few  minutetr 
however,  I  observed  a  single  horseman,  away  to  the  right  and 
considerably  behind  us ;  while  on  a  rising  ground  far  beyond,  the 
others  soon  appeared  going  up  the  mountain  side.  This  is  a 
land  where  every  man  fears  his  fellow.  These  were  no  doob4 
a  party  of  peasants  or  peaceful  village  elders  going  to  scNue 
place  in  the  plain  of  Hums ;  but  seeing  our  party  they  dreaded 
an  attack,  and  by  a  stratagem  escaped,  as  they  supposed,  inuni^H 
nent  danger.  We  crossed  the  Wady  and  reached  the  little  tower 
at  four  o'clock.  Beside  it  is  a  reservoir,  near  which  is  a  stMe 
with  a  long  and  beautiful  Arabic  inscription.  From  this  place 
we  looked  directly  through  the  singular  pass  in  the  monntsia 
range  referred  to  above ;  a  straight  line,  therefore,  drawn  firom 
hence  to  Eibleh  would  run  through  it  In  twenty-five  miniitea 
more  we  rode  into  Hasya.  We  were  thus  only  four  hours  and 
forty-two  minutes  travelling;  but  this  represents  a  distsaee  of 
about  twenty  geographical  miles. 

Hasya  was  originally  one  of  those  great  Khftns  that  are  fotBMt 
at  intervals  along  the  caravan  road  between  Damascus  and 
Aleppo.  When  it  became  ruinous,  huts  were  erected  within  its 
walls,  and  a  few  famihes  of  peasants  found  fNToteotion  here  while 
they  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  surrounding  plain.  A  fine  stream 
of  vrater,  collected  by  a  subterraneaa  canal,  was  formally  bvoaght 
to  it  from  the  eastward ;  but,  as  this  rendered  it  a  favorite  halting 
place  for  government  troops,  the  people  destroyed  the  canal  in 
order  to  be  freed  from  the  exactions  and  insol^ice  of  these 
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Ueeilsad  liaticlitB.  They  now  snfier  severely  from  the  scarcity 
of  this  tteoessary  element,  and  yet  they  fejoice  that  their 
scheme  was  productive  t^  the  desired  elSect  Tlie  village  is 
iMm  the  residence  of  one  of  Uie  border  chiefs,  who  are  em« 
fk^ftd  by  government  to  protect  travellers  and  camvans,  and 
keep  in  cfeeclL  the  wandering  Arabs ;  and  who  are  authorized  to 
aamtain  a  ecnnpetent  forre  of  irregular  cavalry.  Muhaomied 
ee*6nidte,  the  present  Aga,  is  a  man  of  pleasing  manners  and 
eotmderable  in^Ntnation;  tAiot^h  deficient  in  that  dignity  so 
genefatty  found  in  tliese  hereditary  chieftains.  He  received  us 
uMi  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  and  showed  an  intense 
aMdety  tc  obtain  mformation  about  the  various  nations  of 
BHiope*  their  exteoft,  population,  and  military  force.  We  hap* 
petted  to  have  with  us  one  of  the  admimble  Httle  compendiiuns 
of  geo^^rapky,  kdely  published  at  the  Beirdt  mission  press ;  and 
we  presented  it  to  him.  He  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  the 
gift;  and  especially  with  the  fkcflsty  with  which  he  was  able  to 
obtain  ike  iiifovmation  he  desired  about  the  various  nations  and 
cities.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  station  on  the  death  of 
his  UBole  Bftleh  Aga,  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  The 
deatk  of  the  latter  was  a  fearful  tragedy ;  though  unfortunately 
snoh  afe  loo  often  enacted  in  ^tm  unhappy  land.  Scmie  tribes 
of  the  Anezy  had  disputed  vnih  other  Arabs  firom  the  northern 
part  of  Syria,  and  had  collected  a  large  force  to  war  against 
tkem.  Sileh  Aga  proceeded  to  Uieir  encampment  with  an 
escert  of  only  thirty  men,  to  endeavOT  to  maintain  peace. 
€>wing  to  some  imprudence  on  the  part  of  his  retinue,  or  some 
oki  fottd  between  tkem  and  the  Ajrabs,  the  latter  surrounded 
tkem  with  a  body  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  fell  with  head- 
long fury  on  the  devoted  little  band.  A  brief  but  feeble  resist- 
ance was  made.  The  Aga  was  taken  alive  and  hanged  in. a 
few  minutes  after.  Twelve  of  his  men  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  and  the  remainder  withoitt  an  exception  left  wounded  and 
bleeding  on  the  plain.  The  Arabs  fled,  and  assistance  having 
come,  the  wounded  men  were  conveyed  to  Hasya,  where  in  the 
end  most  of  them  recovered.  From  those  very  men  I  had  a 
narrow joseape  only  about  a  week  before  the  occurrence  of  this 
bloody  scene;  having  been  a  prisoner  in  their  hands  for  two 
days  in  the  desert  near  Palmyra. 

The  Aga  expressed  his  surprise  that  we  had  come  alone  from 
Hams,  and  said  what  I  had  sometimes  heard  before:  "Yoa 
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English  regard  your  lives  and  property  as  of  little  Tahie." 
**  But  ve  saw  no  Arabs,"  was  oar  reply.  "  True ! "  ke  «i8wered« 
and  his  words  are  worthy  of  attention,  "  Trae !  and  yoa  nif^ 
go  ten  times  in  perfect  safety,  and  the  eleventh  be  8lK>t"  The 
road  he  informed  ns  was  now  rery  unsafe.  Two  large  tribes  of 
the  Wuiid  *Aly  had  lately  pitched  their  tents  around  the  eopioos 
fbuntains  of  Knryetein;  and  the  'OraOrwere  in  the  northern 
defiles  of  Antilebanon.  He  had  reeeired  private  mftrmatiott, 
he  told  us,  that  some  parties  of  these  intended  to  take 
advantage  of  the  present  unsettled  state  of  affittrs,  and  inter- 
cept passengers  and  caravans  on  the  road.  He  said  we  coold 
not  go  alone  to  KAra ;  but  as  a  caravan  was  to  proceed  in  a  fsw 
hours,  we  had  better  travel  in  company.  I  did  not  much  like 
this  arrangement,  as  it  would  prevent  me  from  getting  svek  a 
view  of  the  country  as  I  wished  to  obtain ;  bat  still  we  thooght 
it  best  to  follow  his  adviee. 

Hasya  is  situated  in  the  plain  about  half  an  hour  firom  the 
base  of  the  mountains.  The  geneml  direction  of  the  main 
chain  of  Antilebanon  fh>m  Hermon  upwards  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
N.  £.  The  termination  of  the  range  is  marked  by  a  line  ran- 
ning  diagonally  to  its  course  from  north  to  south,  and  half  am 
hour  westward  of  Hasya.  The  breadth  of  the  monntanis  being 
considerable  (about  two  hours)  and  the  range  beng  tlrae  cut  off 
diagonally;  the  end  toward  Hasya  resembles  in  consequence  •f 
this,  the  side  of  a  mountain  range,  and  a  long  triangular  point  is 
formed  with  its  apex  'toward  the  north.  It  is  this  point  that  is 
intersected  by  the  gap  between  Hasya  and  Bibleh.  At  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  opposite  Hasya  are  two  small  villages  in  mins. 
From  Hasya  to  Sfidfid  is  two  and  a  half  hours.  They  are  s^h 
arated  by  a  swell  in  the  plain,  which  is  the  continuation  of  a 
spur  that  runs  out  firom  Antilebanon  near  the  village  of  Bnreg. 
From  SQdfid  to  Kuryetein  is  about  five  hours.  The  whole  die* 
trict  northward  of  a  line  dmwn  from  Bibleh  to  Kuryetew  is  <Nie 
vast  plain,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see ;  while  that  southward  is 
intersected  by  long  parallel  mnges  of  mountains. 

At  8.50  P.  M.  our  servants  informed  us  the  horses  were  ready; 
so  bidding  adieu  to  our  kind  host  we  mounted  at  cmce.  We 
now  found  tiiat  the  Aga  had  attached  three  of  his  horsemen 
to  ns  as  a  guard,  with  instructions  to  keep  by  our  sides  till  we 
entered  KAra ;  and  not  on  any  account  to  leave  the  caravan. 
The  latter  we  found  had  been  gone  some  time.    Our  load  was 
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U|»  a  geatte  slope  id  a  direction  S.  5  E. ;  the  foot  of  the  mouiu 
lauis  being  about  half  aa  hour  oo  our  right  The  moon  was  full 
«ttd  shiniag  gloriously  in  an  unclouded  6ky»  sp  that  I  was  able  to 
fnark  angies  and  time  with  as  much  accuracy  as  during  the  day. 
The  general  features  of  the  country  weie  also  clearly  seen ; 
«ad  the  only  difficulty  I  experienced  was  in  calculating  the  dis* 
iances  of  the  hills  and  mountains  we  saw  to  the  right  and  left 
This  information,  however,  our  companions  were  fully  compe- 
teat  to  give.  In  an  hour  we  came  up  with  our  caravan,  consist^ 
tag  of  about  seventy  animals,  camels,  mules  and  donkeys> 
accompanied  by  from  tliirty  to  forty  men  mostly  armed  with 
jBMukets.  A  few  horsemen  were  hkewiee  attached  to  it  At 
likSiQ  we  had  on  our  right  an  old  ruined  tower  i  and  here  the 
C;iouad  became  more  broken  and  stony,  with  Iqw  white  hills  at 
intervals.  We  here  also  changed  our  course  to  south  and  then 
jto  S.  ^  W. ;  and*  after  a  dreary  ride  of  nearly  two  hours  over  a 
Mocky  plain,  we  reached  Bureij  at  12.10.  We  were  now  consid- 
erably in  advance  of  the  caravan ;  and  our  guards  requested  us 
to  wait  till  it  came  up,  as  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road 
WM  still  before  ua  We  accordingly  sat  down  on  an  old  sarco- 
phagus beside  the  now  barred  gate.  This  village,  like  the 
others,  was  formerly  a  large  fortified  Khan*  within  whose  crum* 
•bling  walls  the  peasants  now  rest  in  security.  Only  a  few 
weeks  previously  their  flocks  had  been  wholly  carried  off  by  a 
plundering  party  of  the  Aneay ;  but,  after  a  sharp  pursuit  by  the 
Aga  and  some  forty  of  his  foUowerSi  the  robbers  were  overtaken, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  sheep  and  goats  recaptured.  From 
this  village  SQdikl  is  visible^ 

In  half  an  hour  the  caravan  came  up,  and  we  again  set  out, 
entering  almost  immediately  a  shallow  Wady  between  low 
sweUing  hills  of  white  limestone.  Passing  through  this  we 
skirted  (1.30)  the  western  side  of  a  lofly  conical  peak,  the  com- 
mencement of  a  low  broken  range  that  runs  away  toward  SQd&d. 
Our  guards  enlivened  the  dreariness  of  our  ride  by  some  exciting 
tales  of  border  warfare^  the  scenes  of  which  were  laid  in  the 
plain  that  now  opened  up  before  us  \  and  just  at  this  spot  an 
incident  occurred,  which  we  for  a  feW  moments  thought  would 
afford  us  an  example  of  such  contests  as  our  companions  so 
gmphically  described.  On  ascending  the  eminence  on  the  wes* 
tern  slope  of  the  hill)  we  observed,  at  once,  the  dark  outlines  of 
a  large  party  appearing  in  front.     On  account  of  the  inequality 
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^f  the  ground,  we  were  within  gmi-shot  ere  we  reoogniaed  ikem; 
it  was  at  once  evident  they  were  Arabs.  The  ery  was  Mit* 
denly  raised,  "Arabs!  Arabs!''  and  in  a  moment  irvery  gun 
was  seized,  and  the  sharp  tick  of  the  locks  was  heard  on  every 
side.  We  were  in  front  and  onr  guards  beside  ns.  The  ad- 
vancing party  was  challenged  but  retnmed  no  reply,  and  carae 
on  at  a  quick  pace.  Again  we  cried,  "  Who  comes?"  and  oar 
guards  presented  their  muskets ;  when  ftwtunately  at  that  mo- 
ment  a  friendly  answer  was  returned,  or  a  volley  would  havto 
been  poured  into  them.  They  turned  out  to  be  Arabs  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Hums  returning  from  Damascus. 

We  were  now  on  the  borders  of  a  little  pfaiin  almost  ooni- 
pletely  encompassed  by  low  white  hills.  Close  on  oiAr  right 
was  an  irregular  and  broken  ascent  leading  to  a  {tetean,  thsit 
teaches  to  the  foot  of  the  mam  ridge  of  mountains.  To  the 
eastward  is  an  opening  through  which  the  plain  is  drained.  A 
group  of  little  Tells  with  shelving  gmvelly  sides  rises  up  in 
front  of  the  line  of  load ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
right  a  little  to  avoid  it  Skirting  their  base  we  came  at  2.20  to 
a  floe  grassy  meadow  with  two  htde  fountains  bubbling  up  in 
the  centre  of  it  This  place  is  called  'A^rte  el-' Alak ;  there  are 
no  ruins  near  it,  so  fhr  as  I  could  ascertain.*  On  the  sonth  of 
the  fountain  is  a  low  swell  terminating  in  a  conical  Mil,  on  the 
summit  of  which  stands  a  ruined  tower. 

This  spot  is  celebrated  as  a  resort  for  robbers.  Bands  of 
Arabs  come  here  mounted  on  their  fleetest  steeds,  and  remain 
quietly  seated  round  the  fountain  until  their  pickets  give  notioe 
of  the  approach  of  a  camvan  or  band  of  travellers.  They  then 
bear  down  upon  their  expected  prey,  with  almost  the  swiftness 
of  eagles.  Except  fire-arms  are  abundant,  resistance  is  worse 
than  useless.  The  booty  is  seized ;  the  horses'  heads  turned 
eastvrard ;  and  these  noble  animals  soon  bear  them  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  pursuit  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  a 
few  well-directed  shots  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  The  Arabs 
never  carry  guns  themselves  on  these  occasions;  the  spear  is 
their  only  weapon ;  and,  when  they  meet  with  a  determined 
band  armed  with  a  few  muskets,  they  will  rarely  risk  their  own 
lives  or  those  of  their  justly  prized  horses  in  a  contest  During 
the  present  summer  a  camvan  was  here  attacked  by  a  party  of 
about  thirty  Bedawln,  Who  descended  from  a  little  valley  on  the 
north  of  the  plain  and  dashed  upon  their  rear.    As  some  time 
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diq>i6d  «re  the  Ambs  came  up,  kasty  preparations  were  made 
fev  defimce ;  amd,  as  one  was  attempting  to  lead  off  some  cam- 
els, a  well-directed  shot  killed  his  mare.  Stung  to  madness  by 
«ach  resistance  from  a  small  band,  they  spurred  their  horsee 
aiQoag  the  loaded  animals  and  endeavored  to  spear  their  con- 
ductors; but  just  then  a  small  party  of  the  Aga's  irregular  horsQ 
was  seen  surmounting  the  hilL  The  Bedawln  fled  at  once; 
iHit  another  shot  disabled  one  of  their  horses ;  and  this,  with  the 
two  dismounted  men,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 
The  oaptured  Arabs  seemed  more  concerned  about  their  animals 
than  themselves.  They  were  taken  to  Hasya,  the  wound^ 
mare  (>eiag  led  gently  along  by  its  owner  who  refused  to  leave 
its  side.  That  night  he  insisted  on  being  left  with  it;  and 
it  wts  observed  that  he  took  off  his  doak,  and  covered  with  it 
his  piiaed  steed;  while  he  tore  up  his  skirt,  his  only  other  gar* 
mfnlf  and  biMidaged  with  the  firagments  the  wounded  limb. 

AAer  a  short  delay  we  again  set  out  There  was  nothing 
ipow  to  fear;  and  so  we  rode  on  at  a  quick  pace ;  and  crossing 
Aa  risiag  giound,  tamed  to  the  right,  and  reached  K&ra  in  forty 
OTiMites.  Ktai  is  a  laxge  village,  with  two  spacious  and  well 
bi|il^  Kbftns.  The  country  around  is  a  stony  undulating  plain, 
prhite  and  banren-loaking;  and,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  few 
gard>nji  by  the  side  of  the  stream  on  the  south,  the  whole  if 
bleak  fud  uninteresting.  KAia  I  have  ascertained  to  be  about 
eighteen  geographical  miles  due  south  of  Hasya. 

Qere  we  dismissed  oar  guards,  and  accompanied  by  a  single 
Bjurdish  horseman,  who  had  requested  pennission  to  join  our  ^ 
paity,  we  mounted,  after  half  an  hour's  rest,  and  set  out  for 
Neb|^  fhB  load  is  winding  for  the  first  hour  and  a  hal^  owing 
to  the  natnre  of  the  ground.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we 
saw,  oifk  <oiir  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill,  a  ruined  tower. 
-These  toners  seem  to  have  been  placed  thus  at  intervals  on 
coamaj^ding  stations  to  serve  as  watch  towers.  We  now  turned 
to  the  left  through  an  opening  in  a  low  range  of  hills ;  and  after 
twenty  minutes  again  resumed  our  former  course.  We  could  a;t 
this  place  see  the  trees  of  Deir  'Atiyeh  about  half  an  hour  on 
onr  left.  We  were  now  passing  through  a  plain,  in  great  part 
cultivated  and  perfectly  level.  As  we  rode  along  jsve  were  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  alarmed  to  hear  repeated  dischaiges  of 
musketry  in  the  direction  of  the  last«named  village.  The  night 
was  £sr  advanced;  and  we  could  not  imagine  any  cause  for 
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such  firing,  except  an  encounter  betw^een  the  villagers  and  the 
Arabs.     We  spurred  on  our  horses,  but  could  observe  that  tiie 
volleys  became  nearer,  and  also  more  regular  and  frequent 
Ere  many  minutes,  the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  in  the 
distance ;  and  a  dark  figure  was  seen  approaching.     In  a  i&w 
seconds  a  cavalier  drew  up  at  gallop,  and  reigning  up  his  steed 
directly  in  our  path,  demanded  whence  we  came      Ere  we 
could  reply,  two  others  joined  him ;  and  we  could  observe  that 
they  all  had  their  arms  ready  for  attack.     Our  first  thought  was, 
that  they  were  some  Arabs,  who,  having  been  beaten  off  from 
Deir  Attyeh,  were  about  to  try  whether  fortune  would  favor 
them  in  attacking  us.    We  soon  saw,  however,  by  the  ftur  caps 
and  strange  accent,  that  they  were  not  Bedawln ;  but  our  anxiety 
was  not  much  lessened  by  this  discovery.     We  did  not  fear  the 
result  of  an  attack,  should  they  attempt  it,  for  in  numbera  we 
had  the  advantage,  as  well  as  in  arms.     But  the  Kurds,  as  we 
well  knew,  and  some  of  us  from  experience,  are  reckless  scoun* 
drels ;  and  it  was  far  from  being  our  wish  to  be  forced  to  defend 
ourselves  against  them.     After  a  little  talk,  our  anxiety  was 
relieved  by  hearing  that  they  were  the  advance  guard  of  a 
troop  of  irregular  cavalry,  despatched  on  a  private  mission  by 
the  commander  in  chief  in  Damascus.     We  soon  after  learned 
what  this  mission  was ;  and  I  will  only  say  here,  that  in  base* 
ness  and  treachery  it  was  quite  characteristic  of  Turkish  policy 
in  Syria.    Like  most  of  such  schemes,  however,  it  proved  wholly 
fruitless.    At  six  o'clock  we  reached  the  gate  of  Nebk.     Having 
0  thus  been  in  the  saddle  nearly  all  night  and  part  of  tiie  preced*> 
ing  day,  without  sleep  and  with  little  food,  we  feh  somewhat 
exhausted.     Reaching  the  Sheikh's  house,  we  threw  ourselves 
on  the  floor  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  19th.  After  a  few  hours'  sleep  and  a  hasty 
,  breakfast,  I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
which  Nebk  is  built,  to  get  a  go6d  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  From  this  spot  I  was  enabled  to  connect  my  former 
observations  of  the  country  further  south,  with  those  made  dur- 
ing the  present  tour ;  and  thus  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 
main  ridges  of  Antilebanon.  I  will  here  give  a  brief  summary 
of  the  result  of  my  observations.  These  mmute  details  are  no 
doubt  wearisome ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  region  is 
little  known,  and,  ere  it  can  be  accurately  delineated  on  maps, 
It  must  be  minutely  described.     No  part  of  Syria  is  without 
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jinterest  In  every  d]$tnct  Scripture  name*  are  found ;  and  in 
^every  town,  and  almoet  every  village,  we  still  see  the  vestiges 
of  some  plaoe,  whose  name  is  recovded  on  the  page  of  history. 

The  mountain  range  of  Ma'UUa  sweeps  roimd  N.  by  W.  some 
4istance  north  of  the  village  of  Yabriid;  and  runs  in  so  as  tp 
join  the  foot  of  the  great  central  chain.  At  the  point  where 
it  curves,  it  is  broken  into  two  irregular  ridges,  and  in  the  valley 
(between  them  is  the  village  of  Sihil.  The  scenery  round  it  i^ 
very  peculiar.  The  mountain  ridges  are  broken  into  a  series  o^ 
oonical  peaks,  whose  steep  shelving  sides  are  covered  with 
-white  gravel,  the  debris  of  limestone  rocks ;  and  the  summits 
crowned  with  cliffs  that  resemble  in  the  distance  the  crumbling 
gruins  of  ancient  castles.  From  the  point  wher^  the  curve  com- 
jnences,  a  low  irregular  swell  runs  away  towards  the  north-east, 
forming  the  side  of  a  plateau  that  extends  to  the  foot  of  \hp 
ipoeat.  chain.  Between  Sihil  and  K&ra,  a  spur  strikes  out  ea^^t- 
.wpurd  from  this  ascent,  dividing  the  lower  plain.  This  spiur  ifi 
*low,  irrdgnlar,  and  almost  completely  barren.  On  the  east  q{ 
Nebk  is  a  lofty  line  of  bleak  mountains,  commencing,  as  fof- 
4nerly  stated,  near  the  village  of  Kuteifeh,  and  dividing  the  plain 
of  Jerild  from  that  of  'Ain  et^Tlneh  and  Nebk ;  it  runs  on  in  a 
course  about  N.  £.  between  SQdOd  and  Kuryetein;  and,  aftei,- 
wards  turning  eastward,  forms  the  northern  wall  of  the  gre^t 
plain  that  extends  froa;i  the  latter  place  to  Tadmor.  The  follow- 
ing bearings  were  taken  from  this  spot:  Deir  'Atlyeh,  N.  30  E. ; 
'Kara,  N.  6  E.;  Sihil,  N.  76  W.;  Yabriid,  S.  67  W.;  KOstiil  and 
jFoad  to  Damascus,  S.  25  W.  The  distance  of  Nebk  from  KAia 
is  nine  miles. 

At  1M6  we  again  mounted  our  horses^  and,  passing  the  fine 
£h&n,  rode  for  some  distance  along  the  banks  of  a  little  stream 
brought  by  a  canal  from  the  plain  below  Yabriid.  On  every 
side  of  us  now  were  little  circular  structures,  built  of  small 
Atones  and  mud,  resembling  sheep-pens.  Here  was  the  camp 
q£  Ibrahim.  Pasha  for  a  short  time  during  his  Syrian  campaign. 
On  our  left  was  a  low  and  bleak  line  of  white  hills,  a  spur  from 
tike  Ma'Kila  range  which  strikes  out  half  an  hour  south  of 
Yabrdd.  After  passing  through  extensive  vineyards  and  fieldfi 
of  madder,  we  reached  Yabrdd  at  2«53. 

Our  route  hence  to  Ma'ldla  was  the  same  we  had  pursued 
last  year ;  and  we  rested  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  same  foun*^ 
JtaiUi  in  the  glen,  where  we  had  before  eaten  our  noonday  meal. 

58* 
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The  sun  had  set  and  the  short  twilight  of  this  eastern  IkoA 
had  given  place  \o  the  gloom  of  night  when  we  knocked  at  the 
convent  gate  of  Ma'ldla.  On  the  very  same  day  and  about  the 
same  hour,  we  knocked  here  twelve  months  ago.  On  the  19th 
of  October,  1852,  Mr.  Bamett  and  I  visited  this  place  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Robson;  and  now,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1853, 
we  find  ourselves  here  again,  admitted  by  the  same  deacon,  and 
welcomed  by  the  same  jolly  old  friar.  The  same  servant  who 
then  accompanied  us,  was  with  us  now,  and  none  is*  wanting  to 
complete  the  old  party,  save  Mr.  Robson.  He,  however,  was 
separated  from  us  by  broad  seas,  and  broader  lands;  having 
returned  on  a  visit  to  his  native  country. 

Thursday,  Oct,  20th.  The  road  from  Maldia  to  Damascus,  by 
way  of  Saidan^a,  I  had  before  travelled.  That  by  way  of  Kn- 
teifeh  and  Adhr'a  I  had  also  passed  over;  and  I  now  determined 
to  take  a  road  between  these  two ;  crossing  first  the  plain  of  'Ain 
ct-Tlneh,  and  then  skirting  the  southern  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tain range  that  divides  this  plain  from  that  of  Jer6d,  pass  over 
the  Menln  range  intd  the  Sahra. 

Descending  from  the  convent,  we  entered  the  gorge  on  the 
north  side.  This  sublime  pass  I  had  formerly  seen  fWrni  the 
mountain  summit;  but  I  now  found  the  estimate  I  had  formed 
of  its  grandeur  was  far  short  of  the  reality.  At  firet,  the  walls  of 
rock  on  each  side  are  low,  but  they  soon  increase  in  altitude 
until  they  attain  an  elevation  of  some  200  feet  The  space 
between  the  cliffs  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  three,  and 
seldom  exceeds  seven  feet.  The  sides  are  jagged  and  irregular, 
the  one  being  an  exact  imjiression  of  the  other;  thus  showing 
that  in  former  times  the  mountain  was,  by  some  wotidrous 
pdwer,  rent  to  its  foundations,  and  in  this  way  opened  up.  About 
the  centre  of  the  pass,  a  huge  mass  of  rock  has  become  detached 
from  the  cliff*  overhead,  and  has  foQen  to  near  the  bottom ;  but 
ere  it  reached  it,  it  became  wedged,  and  thus  it  now  hangs 
threateningly  overhead  as  one  passes  underneath.  A  descent  of 
a  few  feet  more  would  have  entirely  blocked  up  the  passage. 
While  winding  through  the  narrow  defile,  I  could  scarce  refrain 
from  shuddering,  on  looking  upward  at  the  gradually  narrowing 
opening,  with  its  projecting  angles,  and  apparently  tottering 
summits.  Towards  the  lower  part  the  gap  expands ;  but  enor« 
xnous  masses  of  rock  have  fallen  down*,  and  almost  fiH  np  the 
cavity.    On  emerging,  a  scene  of  considerable  beauty  and  graa* 
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deur  suddenly  opens  in  fVont.  Close  on  the  left  is  the  pictn* 
resqae  oonvent  of  St.  Thecla,  bnilt  almost  wholly  within  a  large 
natural  cave  or  fissure  in  the  precipice.  On  the  right  is  the 
viUage ;  its  houses  perched  on  the  steep  slope  at  the  foot  of  the 
high  ledge  on  which  the  upper  convent  stands ;  while  beyond 
rises  a  cliff  loftier  and  more  rugged  still,  whose  sides,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  others  around,  are  actually  honey-combed  with 
ancient  sepulchral  caves.  In  the  centre  is  a  sweet  vale,  clothed 
with  the  dark  green  foliage  of  the  walnut  and  mnlberry ;  among 
which  broken  columns  and  crumbling  ruins  may  be  here  and 
^ere  seen.  A  tradition  exists,  that  this  place  was  called  Lao- 
dicea  in  ancient  times ;  and  the  superior  informed  us,  that  the 
upper  convent  was  1967  years  old!  On  being  asked  if  there 
had  been  a  convent  here  before  the  days  of  our  Saviour,  "  Of 
course,"  was  his  learned  reply. 

We  left  the  village  at  9  o'clock,  and  rode  down  the  vale  through 
beautiful  fields  and  orchards.  Passing  a  grove  of  very  ancient 
pistachio  trees,  we  reached  the  village  of  'Ain  et-Tlneh  at  9.32 ; 
our  course  having  been  S.  23  £.  This  vale  continues  in  the 
same  direetion  to  the  pass  in  the  mountain  range,  through  which 
^e  Aleppo  road  runs  to  the  plain  of  Kuteifeh.  The  inhabitants 
of 'Ain  et-Tlneh  are  now  all  Muslims;  more  than  half  of  ^hose 
in  Ma'161a  are  Muslims  also ;  and  the  whole  population  of  the 
little  village  of  Bukha.  Yet  they  all  speak  Syriac,  and  their 
forefathers  were,  some  two  centuries  ago,  members  of  the  ancient 
Syrian  church;  and,  though  they  have  embraced  the  faith  of 
Islam,  yet  the  peculiar  family  names  are  preserved,  and  their 
marriage  customs  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  communities  of 
Hums  and  Sadtki. 

On  leaving  the  village  we  turned  to  the  right  and  followed  a 
straight  course  across  the  plain,  S.  10  W.  There  is  here  much 
more  cultivated  land  than  I  had  formerly  thought  At  10.28  we 
reached  a  strip  of  fine  land  running  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tain range.  Turning  to  the  right  we  rode  down  the  Uttle  plain 
in  a  straight  line  without  any  path,  S.  75  W.,  till  at  10.50  we 
reached  a  valley  between  a  Httle  group  of  hills  in  the  plain,  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  left.  Here 
resuming  our  former  course,  we  passed  the  end  of  the  mountains, 
Mnong  orchards  of  fig-trees.  The  great  plain  of  Jerfid  now 
opened  up  before  us  on  the  left;  and  that  village  itself,  with  its 
eaUsasive  salt  marsh,  was  dearly  seen  ghttering  in  the  sun. 
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The  gardens  of  Ruhaibeh  and  Mu'addamlyeh  were  alia  visible^ 
and  somewhat  nearer,  the  lofly  minaret  of  the  Khftn  at  Kuteifeh. 
At  1 1.5  we  reached  a  small  village  called  Htleh,  of  which  I  ha4 
never  before  heard.  It  is  biiilt  in  a  shallow  Wady  in  the  mid^t 
of  an  undulating  plain.  From  it  I  took  the  following  bearings : 
summit  of  Tinlyeh,  S.  22  £. ;  top  of  Jebel  Shurabin,  N.  87  W. 

After  a  delay  of  five  minutes,  we  continued  in  the  same  course 
over  a  rising  ground,  and  entered  in  ten  minutes  a  fertile  plaia 
of  considerable  extent  Turning  now  to  the  right,  S.  70  W.,  we 
ibUowed  a  straight  road  over  the  plain,  and  dien  passing  some 
low  chalky  hills  we  reached  Hafk  at  12.20.  This  village  is  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  slope  of  a  beautiful  and  welNwatered 
vale.  The  dark  green  foliage  of  the  orchards  that  line  the  val- 
ley, forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
swelling  hills  around.  The  water  runs  in  a  deep  Wady  towards 
the  rocky  ridge  on  the  east ;  but  I  oould  see  no  opening  for  it  into 
the  Sahra.  Fiom  hence  we  lode  in  a  course  about  8.  35  W.» 
crossing  diagonally  a  little  valley  that  runs  up  the  centre  of  the 
Menin  mnge  from  the  parallel  of  Bedda  to  the  plain  at  Hilelu 
It  is  well  cultivated,  and  extensive  vineyards  cover  its  sides. 
At  one  o'clock  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  MenIn  range,  over- 
looking the  plain  of  Sahra.  From  this  point  we  saw  Saidan&ya 
away  on  our  right,  N.  75  W. ;  while  before  us  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Sahra  was  spread  out  like  a  map.  On  the  left,  beyond 
it,  rose  the  steep  and  naked  sides  of  Jebel  Tinlyeh.  Descending 
the  slope  diagonally,  we  reached  in  forty  minutes  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Ilafeiyer.  Beside  it  is  a  fine  fountain,  the  stream  from 
which  runs  down  a  narrow  valley,  to  the  low  line  of  hills ;  these 
it  passes  by  a  deep  gorge,  and  enters  the  plain  of  Damascus. 
It  was  from  this  stream,  I  believe,  that  the  ancient  aqueduct, 
which  is  now  seen  along  the  southern  side  of  these  hills,  in  for- 
mer times  derived  its  supply  of  water. 

Resuming  our  journey  at  1.48,  we  rode  along  a  fine  road  wiUi 
eultivated  and  tolerably  fertile  ground  on  each  side.  Our  ooarse 
was,  as  before,  S.  25  W. ;  but  in  twe^nty  minutes  we  be^au  to 
turn  gradually  to  the  left,  along  the  side  of  the  little  Wady  that  de- 
scends from  Ma'riuieh.  Following  its  omirae,  we  passed  through 
a  ridge  of  hills,  and  entered  a  valley  that  runs  up  the  centre  of 
this  lowest  range  to  the  foot  of  Tinlyeh.  Crossing  this  wa 
entered  a  deep  and  wild  ravine,  the  sides  of  which  rise  up  sleep 
and  rocky  on  the  right  and  left ;  and,  after  some  fifteen  minuteiS 
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winding,  emerged  once  more  on  the  plain  of  Dammsoas.  The 
(dd  aqnednct  is,  at  this  point,  nearly  perfect  It  is  carried  acrcNM 
the  opening  of  this  Wady  on  an  embankment  of  hewn  stones ; 
two  fine  arches  spanning  the  central  part 

We  now  turned  our  horses'  heads  to  the  oity.  In  fifteen  min« 
ntes  we  passed  the  fine  fountain  of  Knsair.  Our  way  now  led 
^trough  extensive  vine3rards  to  the  large  village  of  DOroa,  which 
we  reached  at  S.M.  We  soon  afW  struck  the  Aleppo  load,  and 
entered  the  gates  of  Damascus  at  six  o'clock. 

This,  I  fefur,  is  the  last  journey  I  may  be  privileged  to  make 
fer  a  long  season.  Since  my  return  I  have  been  almost  a  pris* 
oner  in  my  house.  When  I  venture  abroad,  I  am  assailed  with 
insnlt  and  threats  by  the  fanatical  Muslims.  The  aggressions 
of  Russia  have  roused  their  ancieni  spirit  of  tyranny ;  and  it  will 
be  well  if  they  do  not  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  nnofiending 
Christians  in  this  city.  We  consider  it  as  no  small  grievance^ 
that,  while  English  fleets  aie  contributing  to  support  the  Sultan 
on  his  tottering  thtone,  English  subjects  should  be  exposed  to 
the  grossest  abuse  in  the  streets  of  one  of  his  principal  cities. 

Damascui,  December  2ith,  1853. 


ARTICLE   II. 


OUR  SAYIOUB'S  DISCOURSE  IN  TH£  8TNAQ0GUE  AT  CAPEB- 

KAUM. 

By  E.  P.  Barows,  Prcrfotsor  st  Andorer. 

Of  the  remarkable  discourse  addressed  by  otur  Lord  to  the 
Jews  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  (John  6: 25—65),  in  which 
he  exhibits  himself  in  his  personality  as  "  the  hving  bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven,"  and  teaches  that  eternal  life  is  to  be 
received  only  by  eating  bis  flesh  and  drinking  bis  blood,  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Corinthians :  '*  The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  they  are  £m>1- 
ishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  beeaoee  they  are 
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•piritually  disoemed,*'^  hold  good  m  %  {NMimiBeAl  aewe.  b 
their  interpretation,  eTerything  dependi  on  a  true  f^^preheaskm 
of  Chnat's  person  asd  office,  and  the  relation  wkieh  beliey^o 
hold  to  him.  If  any  man  be  right  here,  his  efe  is  vagie,  and,  aa 
be  reads,  his  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light  Bat  if  he  hare  a 
wrong  view  of  Chnst's  chaiaoter  and  the  wade  of  ladeapdon 
committed  to  him  by  the  Father,  his  eye  is  evil,  and  his  whoki 
body  wiU  be  Ml  of  darkmess.  Mana  leamiag  aad  genius  will 
avail  but  little  for  the  apprehension  of  a  passage  that  has  to  da 
thnnighout  with  the  inwaid  s|ttrittta)  lelatiaa  that  sahsists  be- 
tween  the  Bedeetaer  aad  hia  disciples.  The  ftnt  and  laaiit 
question  nuist  be:  Who  is  Christ,  aad  what  is  haM  offiee?  B 
will  not  be  inappropriate,  thereibse,  in  attempting  aa  axpositkm 
of  the  passage  under  eonsidemliaa,  to  diaooss  Hms  qaeatioa  umit^ 
what  at  large.  We,  aoeordingly,  diiride  tha  present  Ailicla  into 
twv)  parts :  the  disoussioa  of  the  gsoaad-idea  that  anderltts  tha 
whole  pasBSga,  which  can  be  no  other  thaii  the  gcdundoidea  of 
Christ's  person  and  office;  and  the  teposilion  of  tha  passage 
itself. 

L   Oua  Lord's  Pbrson  and   Office  in  their  Relation  to 
THE  Believer. 

"  Whom  do  men  say  that  I,  the  Son  of  man,  am?"*  Hiis  is 
the  question  which  Jesus  proposed  to  his  disciples  in  the  region 
of  Caesarea  Philippi.  The  answer  to  it  was  then,  and  will  ever 
remain,  tlie  great  problem  of  Christianity.  On  this  occasion  the 
disciples  replied :  ''  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Bi^tist ; 
some  Elias;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets."* 
Again  the  Lord  asked :  "  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?  And 
Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God."*  Our  Lord's  reply  to  this  confession  of 
Peter:  *'  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon,  Bar*jona;  for  flesh  and  blood 
hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Father  which  is  in 
heaven,"*  is  full  of  weighty  instruction.  It  teaches  us  that  ouf 
blessedness  depends  on  a  correct  apprehension  of  his  person  and 
office,  and  that  for  this  apprehension  we  need  a  heavenly  illumi* 
nation,  such  as  no  mere  human  instruction  can  give.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  apostles,  in  enumemting  the  various  opinions 

1  1  Oor.  S:  M.  <  Ifstt.  lie  18.  «  MMt  l«  14. 
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tooMeiBiiif  Cltfiil,'otehtod  IhoM  ^  hM  ii^^ 
wad:  '*  He  hatk  a  devil,  a&d  is  mad,  why  kear  ye  hEm?"^  "  He 
futeth  out  deyila  tkrough  Beeteebab,  tiie  chief  of  the  devils  ;"* 
beeaase  these  were  unwor^y  ef  aotioe,  having  their  fonndatioii, 
«Dt  in  any  ratimml  oonvictioa,  but  otily  in  hatred  and  prejadite. 
We  f  nqxiNse,  in  the  present  disoassion,  to  imitate  their  example, 
confining  oiHaehes  to  those  views  of  Ghrkrtf  s  person  and  office, 
wWch  are  maiatsiaed  by  sack  as  adnowledge  him  to  be  a  troa 
religions  teacher.  And,  that  we  may  not  proceed  at  raiidom, 
but  aocordiag  to  some  fixed  hiles  that  shall  conduct  ns,  wken 
ftithfuHy  foUewed,  to  certain  reenks,  we  thmk  it  wise^  to  state 
axpUdtly  at  the  ontset  the  two  gteat  ^riter^  of  mxth  in  this 
hivestigation. 

Fim.    The  tnm  view  of  Chrisf  s  petsen  aiMl  office  will  Aor-' 

iMOAWtf  mi  this  4tff€f99U  WiOti^CMti  4^  ScfJpiMft    T0tptC$lttg   AlNI* 

We  do  not  mean  thatit  tvill  explain  all  that  is  myirterioiis  in  his 
iMttareand  ^e  mannw  of  oar  t eeeiving  redenq^tion  duotigh  him, 
bdt  that  it  will  agree  wHh  -i^  the  great  £scts  pertaining  to  his 
tjharactar  and  work  whioh  the  word  of  God  sets  fiwth.  This 
rule  needs  no  demonstration,  for  it  has  its  foondaiion  in  the 
^eonnnon  sense  of  mankind.  And  its  adequacy  will  be  manifest 
to  any  one  who  consid^s  kow  vumevoas  and  how  diversified 
are  the  Scriptural  statements  respecting  both  Christ's  iperssft 
lend  his  woi^  The  traveller,  who  holds  in  his  hand  a  correct 
tnap  bf  North  America,  with  a  full  description  of  its  various 
towns,  rivers,  and  ranges  of  mountains,  and  fiuthfuUy  uses  it, 
need  not  go  fkr  astray.  Certainly  he  will  not  mistake  the  road 
to  St  Louis  for  that  to  New  Orleans,  not  find  Inmself  in 
Charleston  in  endeavmng  to  reach  Halifiatx.  If  he  is  pursuing 
Hie  right  course,  it  will  be  certified  to  him  all  along  the  road  by 
tium^ous  agreements  between  what  he  finds  written  and  de- 
scribed in  his  guide  and  what  he  sees  before  his  eyes.  But  if 
iie  is  out  of  the  way,  everything  around  him  will  be  wrongs 
His  only  way  of  making  out  an  agreement  will  be  that  of  the 
-perpetual  perversion  of  descripticMis  and  falsification  of  dis« 
tances.  Throughout  his  whole  journey  he  must  put  miles  iot 
fhrlongs,  and  furlongs  for  miles ;  convert  brick  walls  into  granite 
ioolumns,  square  towers  into  lofty  spires,  and  level  plaitts  into 
rugged  mountains ;  and  this  only '  to  axrive  at  last  where,  he 

■  II  1  ■  ■    r     ■  ■  I  .1111  * 
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wonA  Bot  Now  the  detcriptioiM  whieh  Ike  BiUe  giree  vm  of 
Christ's  person  and  efiee,  are  so  full  aad  vahoas»  and  they  view 
him  and  his  work  on  so  many  different  sides,  that  we  have  ia 
them  an  adequate  gnide  to  the  solution  of  the  great  question: 
''Who  is  this  Son  of  man?'*  The  fight  view  will  be  in  ooui- 
stant  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  Scriptnre;  the  wrong 
view,  in  perpetual  disagreement  with  it»  leading,4is  the  oertaim 
result,  to  scepticism  in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  reooid^ 
and  fbiced  interpretations  of  its  contents. 

SecomUjf,  The  true  view  of  Chnstf  s  person  and  office  wid 
miis/y  the  dnp  Mpintmd  wmU  f^Om  9mL  Cortain  it  is  that  the 
holy  Scriptures  dfer  us  in  Christ  a  perfect  Saviour,  one  who  is 
able  to  meet  all  our  necessities  as  sinners,  and  is,  therefore, 
worthy  of  our  unlimited  confidence.  Their  constant  testimony 
concerning  Jesus  is,  that  "  he  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  utter- 
most that  come  unto  God  by  him."  ^  F,  then,  we  adopt  a  view 
of  his  character  and  work  that  leaves  our  deepest  necessities 
unprovided  for,  we  want  no  other  proof  that  it  is  false ;  for  the 
Saviour  whom  God  has  provided  for  sinners^  will  surely  be  aUe 
to  meet  and  satisfy  all  their  wants. 

Taking  these  two  simple  rules  for  our  guidance*  let  us  exaaf 
ine  some  of  the  views  that  have  been  held  respecting  Chiisf  s 
person  and  office. 

1.  The  lowest  of  Uiese  views  is  that  which  lecogniaes  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  <nily  a  humane  teacher;  a  great  and  good 
teacher,  but  utill  a  teacher  invested  with  no  Divine  authority 
and  whose  doctiines  and  precepts  are  all  to  be  subjected  to  the 
crucible  <j£  human  reason,  and  received  or  rejected  accordinglyi 
Of  this  view  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  is  in  open  contradiction 
to  our  Lord's  own  dedaraticms  concerning  himself,  and  that  it 
gives  us  no  sure  foundation  for  our  faith.  He  constantly 
affirmed  that  he  came  in  God's  name  and  acted  by  his  authority. 
**  The  works  which  the  Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same 
works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me. 
And  the  Father  himself,  which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  wit- 
ness of  me."  *  "  He  that  beheveth  on  me,  believeth  not  on  mst 
but  on  him  that  sent  me.  And  he  that  seeth  me,  seeth  him  that 
sent  me."'  vl  have  not  spoken  of  myself;- but  the  Father 
which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment,  what  I  should 
*  I  ■  .  .11    ■     ,  ,M 
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say,  and  what  I  should  speak.*' ^  These  words,  which  are  bnt 
apectmens  of  our  Lord's  constant  doctrine  concerning  his  rela* 
tion  to  the  Eniher,  are  absolutely  conclusive.  They  prove  that, 
if  he  was  a  good  and  upright  man,  he  was  a  teacher  sent  from 
God,  and  commissioned  to  speak  and  act  in  his  name. 

2.  The  next  view  is  that  which  acknowledges  in  Christ  a 
teacher  sent  from  God,  but  still  onfy  a  teacher,  wkh  no  Divine 
tuUiare,  and,  consequently,  lit  no  proper  sense  a  Redeemer.  Ac« 
cording  to  this  view,  our  Lord's  office  is  all  comprehended  in  the 
work  of  bearing  witness  to  the  truth,  first  by  his  doctrines,  sec- 
ondly, by  his  example.  His  doctrine  was  a  bright  revelation  of 
truth;  Ms  life,  a  bright  example  of  conformity  to  truth;  his 
death,  the  seal  which  he  affixed  to  his  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  tmth ;  and  here  his  mission  ended. 

According  to  this  view,  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ  is 
only  tkat  of  obedient  and  confiding  pupils  to  their  master.  He 
is  their  head  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Socrates  was  the  head 
of  his  followers,  the  only  difference  being  that  Christ  was  a 
nore  perfect  teacher  than  Socrates.  The  union  between  Christ 
and  his  true  disciples,  upon  which  the  Scriptures  so  much 
ittsist,  and  which  they  describe  in  sach  strong  terms,  is  reduced 
to  a  simple  morcJ  uaion  ~-a  harmony  of  views  and  feelings  such 
as  exists  between  all  good  teachers  and  good  disciples.  Of  a 
proper  redemption  this  view  can  know  nothing,  for  it  acknowU 
edges  neither  a  propitiation  for  sin  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
nor  a  Divine  influence  proceeding  from  him  into  the  human  soul, 
iHiich  quickens  its  moral  perceptions,  ilhiminntes  it  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  of  itself,  renews  it  in  holiness,  and  thus 
restores  it  to  communion  with  God  and  makes  it  victorious  over 
sin.  Whatever  help  Christ  bestows  U)x)n  his  disciples  in  the 
work  of  making  them  *'  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints  in  light,"  is  exhausted  in  that  of  precept  and 
example. 

If  now  we  try  this  opinion  concerning  Christ's  person  and  the 
relation  which  he  holds  to  his  followers,  by  the  two  canons  that 
have  been  laid  down,  we  shall  find  it  alike  condemned  by  both. 

Fir»t,  It  is  at  variance  witfi  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testa' 
ment^  which  constantly  represents  Christ  as  holding  to  his  dis« 
dples  another,  and  a  far  higher  relation  than  that  of  a  mere 

1  John  IS:  49. 
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teacher  and  witness  for  the  tnith.  How  utterly  fareccmcilmble  it 
is  with  our  Lord's  discourse  in  the  synagogue  at  Ci^iemauni, 
will  be  shown  hereafter.  Not  to  insist  now  upon  the  very 
remarkable  view  which  this  discourse,  in  common  with  the  insti- 
tution of  the  eucharist,  gives  of  the  re)ati(m  which  subsists 
between  Christ  and  his  followers,  and  which  has  ever  been  a 
stumbling-block  to  those  who  fail  to  recognize  in  him  a  Divine 
Bedeemer,  there  are  many  other  representations  whose  depth 
and  fulness  of  meaning  cannot  possibly  be  exhausted  in  the 
simple  idea  of  a  teacher  and  pattern  of  holiness.  Thus  he 
describes  himself  as  opening  in  the  soul  a  fountain  of  living 
water.  "Whosoever,"  says  her  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
**  dhnketh  of  this  water,  shall  thirst  again :  but  whosoever  (brink- 
eth  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  thirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life." ^  "In  the  last  day, 
that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried,  saying,  If  any 
man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drink.  He  that  believeth 
on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow 
rivers  of  living  water."  And  "this,"  the  Evangelist  addSf 
"  spake  he  of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  him  should 
receive."  *  Again,  he  represents  himself  as  the  -vine,  and  his 
disciples  as  the  branches  that  receive  from  him  all  their  life, 
nourishment  and  fruitfuhiess.  "Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  yon. 
As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches ;  he  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me  ye  can  do  noth* 
ing.  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and 
is  withered ;  and  men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire, 
and  they  are  burned."  *  Once  more,  he  is  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that  believeth 
on  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  * 

Not  to  mention,  further,  those  numerous  passages  whidi 
represent  Christ  as  having  given  his  life  a  ransom  for  sin ;  as 
being  invested  by  the  Father  with  all  power  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;  and  as  appointed  by  him  to  be  the  final  Judge  of  all 
men,  let  any  one  seriously  weigh  the  import  of  these  declara- 
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tions  of  Christ  concerning  himself  which  have  just  been  enu- 
merated, and  he  must  feel  that  their  deep  meaning  cannot  be 
exhausted  in  the  simple  idea  of  a  teacher  and  witness  for  the 
truth.  This  will,  perhaps,  appear  more  clearly,  if  we  make  the 
supposition  that  such  language  should  be  employed  by  any 
merely  human  teacher.  Consider  the  incongruity,  not  to  say 
blasphemy,  of  declarations  like  these  proceeding  from  the  lips 
of  Tsaiah,  or  Peter,  or  Paul !  How  could  either  of  these  men, 
nay  more,  how  could  the  angel  Grabriel,  presume  to  say :  "  Who- 
soever drinketh  of  the  water  that  J  shall  give  him,  shall  never 
thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a 
well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  Ufe."  "  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink."  "  He  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die."  *'  I  am  the  vine, 
ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the 
same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit :  for  without  me,  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing.*' These  words  were  manifestly  intended  to  convey  the 
idea  that  he  had  in  himself  unlimited  power  to  help  and  save, 
and  demanded  of  men  their  unlimited  confidence. 

But  for  the  possession  of  such  power,  demanding  of  men 
such  confidence,  there  most  be  an  adequate  ground ;  and  that 
ground  can  be  no  other  than  an  unlimited,  that  is  to  say,  a 
Divine  nature.  That  which  is  in  itself  finite  and  dependent, 
cannot  receive  and  exercise  an  unlimited  endowment,  and 
become  itself  the  ceAtre  of  universal  dependenoer  Here  we 
wish  neither  to  deny  nor  conceal  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures 
uniformly  represent  Christ  as  recewing  from  the  Father  his 
office  in  all  its  parts.  He  comes  into  the  world  not  of  himself* 
but  the  Father  sends  him,  and  his  doctrine  and  works  are  not 
his  own,  but  those  of  the  Father.  "  My  doctrine  is  not  mine> 
but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself."*  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself;  but  the  Father 
which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment,  what  I  should 
say,  and  what  I  should  speak.  And  I  know  that  his  command- 
ment is  fife  everlasting :  whatsoever  I  speak,  therefore,  even  as 
the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak."*  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  The  Son  can  do  nothing  of  himself,*  but  what  he 

1  John  7:  16,  17.  •  John  19:  49,  60. 
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seeth  the  Father  do ;  for  what  things  soever  he  doeth,  that  also 
doeth  the  Son  likewise."  ^  Among  the  works  which  the  Father 
has  committed  to  him  to  do,  onr  Lord  names,  in  immediate  con- 
nection, those  of  raising  the  dead  and  judging  all  men.  **  As 
the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickeneth  them ;  even  so 
the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will  For  the  Father  judgeth  no 
man ;  but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son."  ^  *'  For 
as  the  Father  hath  hfe  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given-to  the  Son 
to  have  life  in  himself;  and  hath  givte  him  authority  to  execute 
judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  Son  of  man."  *  And,  finally, 
he  represents  himself  as  having  received  from  the  Father  "  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth,"  ^  an  investiture  which  includes 
in  itself  all  the  particular  offices  above  enumerated. 

And  because  Christ  is  thus  sent  by  the  Father  with  a  com- 
^lission  what  to  do  and  teach,  it  follows,  even  without  the  direct 
Scriptural  statement  of  the  fact,  that  he  is  mbor(^$uUe  to  the 
Father,  since,  without  contradiction,  he  who  sends  is  greater 
than  he  who  is  sent  The  attempt  to  explain  snch  declarations 
of  our  Lord  as  the  following:  ''  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"* 
o^  the  simple  ground  of  his  humanity,  would  be,  in  our  appro* 
hension,  entirely  unsatisfactory;  for  his  subordination  to  the 
Father,  as  the  receher  to  the  giver,  extends  to  those  offices  that 
are  manifestly  above  the  capacity  of  a  finite  nature.  Of  that 
subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  which  runs  through  all 
the  Scriptural  representations  concerning  him,  we  have  no  new 
explanation  to  give ;  for  we  regard  the  old  explanation,  that  of 
qfficial  investiture,  as  abundantly  sufficient  The  Son  receives 
ffom  the  Father  his  mediatorial  office  in  all  its  parts;*  he  acts 
under  Idm,  and  by  his  authority,  and  is  thus  less  than  the  Father, 
not  merely  as  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus,"  but  also  as  **  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh."    But  the  question  still  remains:  How  can  any 

does  in  accordance  with  the  Father^s  will,  and  bj  bis  authority.  The  words  do 
not  mean,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  that  the  Son  can  do  nothing  by  virtne  of  a 
power  that  resides  in  himself  and  is  properly  his  own. 

1  John  5:  19.  *  John  5:  21,  SS.  *  John  6:  S6,  S7. 

«  Matt.  28:  18.  •John  14:  28. 

^  It  is  not  to  the  etenml  Word  that  "  was  in  the  beginnhig  widi  God,"  and 
"  WAS  God,"  that  the  mediatorship  between  God  and  man  pertains ;  bnt  to  this 
Word  "  made  flesh.**  Onr  Lord*s  divine  nature  had  no  beginning,  and  conld  not 
possibly  be  a  subject  of  divine  constitution.  But  his  mediatorial  office  as  "  the 
man  Christ  Jesus"  had  a  beginning.  Ue  receired  it  of  the  Father  whea  ht 
''  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  came  into  the  world.** 
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but  a  Divine  being  receive  the  office  which  the  Father  commits 
to  the  Son  ? 

"  The  Father  judgeth  no  man ;  but  hath  committed  all  judg- 
ment unto  the  Son."  The  office,  then,  which  the  Son  holds,  as 
the  judge  of  aH  men,  is  not  one  which  he  has  of  himself,  but  one 
which  has  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Father.  He  exercises 
it,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  the  Father,  and  under  his 
authority.  But  the  office  of  judging  "  the  quick  and  the  dead," 
judging  them  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  destiny  for 
eternity,  implies  the  original  capacity  to  search  the  hearts  of  all 
men.  Accordingly  the  Lord  Jesus  claims  for  himself,  along  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death,  this  attribute :  "  And  I  will  kill  her 
children  with  death ;  and  all  the  churches  shall  know  that  I  am 
he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts ;  and  I  will  give  unto 
every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works."  ^  But  the  capacity 
of  searching  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  not  some  particular  secret 
of  a  particular  heart,  but  all  the  secrets  of  all  hearts ;  is,  if  any 
Other,  Divine  and  incommunicable. 

Again :  "*  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself"  '  And,  in  accordance  with  this 
gift,  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will."*  The  Father  has 
life  in  himself  as  the  original  possessor  and  author  of  life,  who, 
gives  life  to  whom  he  will.  In  this  respect,  he  has  made  the 
Son  equal  with  himself  He  too  has  "life  in  hynself,"  and 
"  quickeneth  whom  he  will"  It  is  manifest  that  our  Lord  here 
speaks,  not  of  the  bestowment  of  a  capacity,  but  of  an  official 
investiture  with  the  office  of  having  life  in  himself  to  be  bestowed 
at  his  own  pleasure  upon  whom  he  will,  which  implies  a  pre- 
viously existing  capacity  to  receive  such  an  office.  And  this 
capacity  can  be  nothing  else  than  a  Divine  nature,  originally 
possessing  life,  in  and  of  itself.  The  eternal  Word  who  "  was  in 
the  beginniug  with  God,"  and  "  was  God,'' "  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us."  It  was  in  this  twofold  manifestation,  as  "  the 
Son  of  God"  and  "the  Son  of  man,"  that  he  undertook  the 
mediatorial  office,  and  received  from  the  Father  authority,  as 
Mediator,  to  judge  all  men,  and  to  give  life  natural  and  spiritual 
to  whom  he  would.* 

1  BeT.  2:  S3.  >  John  5:  26.  «  John  5:  21. 

*  To  the  same  purport  Calvin.    Haying  said,  commentary  on  John  5:  26 : 
^The  aeaaing  of  the  woidi  is  this,  that  God  did  not  wkh  to  have  life  bidden 
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Finally,  and  ta  sum  np  in  one  all  the  offices  of  Cktist :  he  has 
received  from  the  Father  "  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth." 
But  this,  again,  implies  the  original  capacity  to  exercise  ''all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth/'  which  can  be  no  other  than  a 
Divine  capacity.  * 

In  entire  accordance  with  this  view,  oar  Lord  uniforiBly  repre- 
sents himself  as  performing  his  mighty  works  by  a  power  that 
resides  in  himself  and  is  properly  his  own.  The  aathority  to 
perform  them  he  has  received  from  the  Father,  for  they  are  "  the 
works  which  the  Father  hath  given"  him  "to  do;"*  but  he  is 
himself,  in  the  tnie  and  proper  sense,  their  author.  Mot  so  his 
apostles.  They  do  not,  in  and  of  their  own  power,  work  mira* 
des  by  virtue  of  a  commission  received  from  God ;  but  God,  by 
his  power,  works  miracles  through  them,  miracles  of  which  they 
are  in  no  proper  sense  the  authors,  and  the  efficiency  of  which 
they  are  careful  to  ascribe  to  Crod.  So  Peter  said  to  the  lame 
man :  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk;"*  and,  afterwards,  to  the  wondering  multitude:  "Why 
look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own  power  or  holi-  , 
ness  we  had  made  this  man  to  walk?"*  and  again:  "  Aenea% 
Jesus  Christ  maketh  thee  whole."  ^  He  carefully  turned  away 
men's  confidence  from  his  own  person  to  Christ  But  Jesus 
everywhere  speaks  and  acts  as  one  who  claims  from  men  un* 
limited  confidence  in  himself.  He  does  not  say :  "  My  Father 
maketh  thee  whole;"  or  "My  Father  foi^veth  thy  sins;"  but 
"  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee ;"  "  Arise  and  walk."  He  is  careful 
to  have  it  understood  that  the  forgiving  and  healing  power  pro* 
ceeds  from  himself  as  its  proper  source.  His  prayer  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  constitutes  no  exception.  For  this  was  not  for  power 
to  do  that  which  he  Imd  no  ability  to  do  in  and  of  himself;  but, 
as  he  himself  explained,  for  the  sake  of  the  bystanders,  that  they 
might  believe  that  the  Father  had  sent  him.*  Thus  the  malign 
nant  accusation  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  that  he  wrought 
his  miracles  by  virtue  of  a  power  received  from  Satan,  was 
efiectually  cut  off,  and  it  was  demonstrated  to  all  that  he  acted 
in  God's  name  and  by  his  authority. 

and,  tLS  it  were,  buried  with  himself  (apnd  se) ;  and  he  accordinglj  transferred  It 
into  the  Son,  that  it  might  flow  to  as ;"  he  adds :  "  Hence  we  infer  that  this  title 
is  properly  ascribed  to  Clirist  so  far  as  he  is  manifested  in  the  flesh  (qnatenns  in 
came  manifestatns  est)." 
iMin5:S«.      ^ActtSeS.      «AcU8:iS.      «Agm»:34.      *Jolaill:49. 
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So  far,  then,  is  the  Scriptural  representatiou  that  Christ  receives 
from  the  Father  his  office,  and  is  thus  less  than  the  Father,  from 
proving  that  he  does  not  possess  a  Divine  nature,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  very  nature  of  the  office  committed  to  him  implies 
the  previous  possession  of  that  divinity  which  is  in  so  many 
passages  expressly  assigned  to  him.  But  if  he  be  Divine,  he 
must  be  equal  with  the  Father  in  power  and  glory,  since  divinity 
admits  of  no  degrees ;  and  also,  one  with  the  Father,  since  God 
is  one.  The  view  that  recognizes  in  Christ  only  a  teacher  sent 
from  God,  with  no  Divine  nature,  is  thus  found  to  be  utterly 
inconsistent  with  our  first  rule  of  judgment,  namely,  that  the 
true  view  of  Christ's  person  and  office  will  harmonize  the  differ- 
ent statements  of  Scripture  respecting  him. 

Secondly.  It  is  equally  at  variance  with  our  second  rule,  that 
the  true  view  of  Christ's  person  and  office  inall  satisfy  the  deep 
spiritual  wants  of  the  soul.  That  Christ  is,  in  the  highest  sense, 
a  teacher  sent  from  God,  is  one  of  the  first  truths  of  the  New 
Testament  And  one  of  the  very  first  effects  of  his  teaching  is 
to  convince  men  that  they  need  something  beyond  mere  light 
and  instruction.  The  more  they  learn,  under  the  illumination 
of  his  Word  and  Spirit,  of  God  and  of  themselves,  the  deeper 
and  more  distressing  is  their  sense  of  guilt  that  needs  some  bet- 
ter  propitiation  than  they  are  able  to  offer  to  God,  and  of  inward 
corruption  that  needs  for  its  removal  some  higher  power  than 
their  own  unaided  strength.  It  is  precisely  they  who  have  the 
truest  apprehension  of  their  condition  as  sinners,  that  feel  most 
deeply  their  need  of  a  helper  who  shall  be  not  only  a  teacher, 
*  but  also  a  Redeemer,  and  a  Redeemer  who  has  unhmited  fulness 
of  power  both  to  expiate  sin  and  to  deliver  the  soul  from  its 
dominion. 

Since,  then,  that  view  of  Christ's  person  and  office  which 
regards  him  as  simply  a  divinely  commissioned  teacher  and 
witness  for  the  truth,  fails  to  meet  the  deep  spiritual  wants  of 
the  soul  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  they  are  truly  appre- 
hended, it  must  be  false.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  view,  which  is  com* 
patible  only  with  superficial  ideas  concerning  the  majesty  and 
spirituality  of  God's  law,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  of  ^  /  ^ 
man's  guilty  and  helpless  condition  as  a  violati&tof  that  law.  li  'Jti 
It  has  its  roots  in  self-ignorance  and  ignorance  of  God ;  and  for 
this  reason  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  it  as  that  true  inward  experience 
of  the  malignant  nature  and  terrible  power  of  sin  which  comes 
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through  a  Scriptural  apprehension  of  God's  character.  "  I  was 
ahve  without  the  law  once,"  says  the  Apostle,  "  but  when  the 
commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  I  died.  And  the  com- 
mandment  which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto  death."  * 
Why  find  the  commandment "  to  be  unto  death,"  if  all  he  needed 
was  to  be  taught  what  it  was  ?  The  Apostle  himself  furnishes 
the  answer:  *'  When  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and 
I  died."  The  knowledge  of  the  commandment  brought  to  his 
soul  an  awful  sense  of  guilt,  but  it  gave  neither  expiation  for  sin 
nor  deliverance  from  its  power.  It  showed  him  that  he  was 
mined,  and  there  it  left  him,  crying :  "  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"*  It 
was  this  apprehension  of  his  lost  condition  —  not  the  discovery 
that  he  wanted  more  light,  but,  through  light  already  received, 
that  he  needed  a  Redeemer  —  which  led  Paul  to  Christ  Thus 
we  are  naturally  brought  to  the  true  view  of  our  Saviour's  per- 
son and  office,  which  is : 

3.  The  view  that  regards  him  as  a  Divine  Redeemer,  This 
includes  both  his  person  and  his  office.  In  his  person  he  is  "  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  his  office  is  to  •'  save  his  people  from 
their  sins ;"  save  them  in  every  respect  in  which  they  need  sal- 
vation. The  moment  that  we  apprehend  Christ  as  a  Divine 
Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  eternal  Word  made  flesh,  every 
declaration  concerning  him,  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, falls  into  its  right  place,  and  becomes  natural  and  appro- 
priate ;  and  we  become,  at  the  same  time,  delightfully  conscious 
that  in  him  we  have  found  the  Almighty  Helper  whom  our  souls 
need,  a  haven  where  our  tempest-tossed  spirits  can  cast  anchor  * 
and  find  rest  "  sure  and  steadfast"  Here,  then,  we  have  both 
the  criteria  of  tnith,  which  we  found  to  be  both  wanting  in  the 
former  views.  Christ  ofiers  himself  not  only  as  an  all-sufficient 
teacher,  to  show  us  our  duty,  but  also  as  an  all-sufficient 
Redeemer  to  deliver  us  from  our  sins.  The  salvation  which  be 
ofiers  is  a  complete  salvation.  It  extends  to  aU  our  wants,  and 
satisfies  them  all ;  so  that  in  him  we  find  the  very  Saviour  set 
forth  in  God's  word  as  '*  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that 
come  unto  God  by  liim?"*  No  view  of  the  redemption  which 
God  ofiers  us  through  his  Son  is  more  animating  than  this  of  its 
comprehensiveness.  Its  provisions  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
our  fallen  condition,  and  meet  all  its  necessities. 

1  Bom.  7: 9, 10.  *  Bom.  7:  24.  <  Heb.  7:  S5. 
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The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  itself  the  fruit  of  Christ's  redemp- 
tion, and  he  leads  the  sonl  to  Christ  for  help.  One  of  the  first 
efiects  of  his  illaminating  infinence  is  a  sense  of  guilt,  which 
becomes  the  more  deep  and  distressing  the  more  we  learn  of 
God's  infinite  purity,  and  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  spirit- 
uality of  his  law.  This  sense  of  guilt,  when  it  comes  through 
the  study  of  God's  word,  carries  with  itself  the  evidence  that  it 
is  no  fantasy,  but  a  dreadful  reality;  and  it  sets  us  at  once  upon 
the  inquiry :  "  How  shall  I  make  toy  peace  with  God  ? "  It  is 
only  the  ignorant  and  light-minded  that  can  here  think  of  their 
supposed  good  works.  In  the  same  degree  in  which  we  have  a 
true  and  deep  apprehension  of  God's  wrath  as  resting  upon  our 
souls,  do  we  also  feel  our  inability  to  lift  off  from  them  the 
dreadful  burden.  To  know,  through  the  revelation  of  God's 
Word  and  Spirit,  that  we  are  under  condemnation  as  sinners,  is 
to  know  that  we  can  offer  to  God  no  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
Thus  the  way  is  prepared  for  a  revelation  to  the  soul  of  Christ's 
atoning  sacrifice ;  and  the  deeper  our  sense  of  guilt,  the  more 
glorious  does  this  revelation  appear.  It  rises  upon  the  tempest- 
tossed  soul  like  a  clear  morning  after  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night  Here  is  help,  indeed,  laid  by  God  himself  upon  one  that 
is  mighty.  God  himself  "  has  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins,"^  and  he  cannot  but  accept  the 
atonement  which  his  own  grace  has  provided.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  justification  before  God  is  solved  by  his  own  act  in  set- 
ting forth  Jesus  Christ  "  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,"  "  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus."  *  How  does  the  sinner,  whose  soul  has  been 
pressed  down  to  the  earth  under  a  sense  of  guilt,  exult  in  having 
found  a  way  of  justification  tliat  stands  not  on  the  ground  of  his 
own  merit,  but  of  God's  sovereign  grace !  And,  as  he  advances 
in  the  Divine  life,  he  is  constantly  making  new  discoveries  of  his 
exceeding  sinfulness,  such  as  must  utterly  overwhelm  liim  and 
drive  him  to  despair,  were  it  not  that  God,  at  the  same  time, 
makes  corresponding  revelations  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  Christ's 
atoning  sacrifice ;  so  that,  while  he  is  continually  sinking  deeper 
in  self-abasement,  his  confidence  in  Christ's  redemption  rises 
higher  and  higher.  He  is  emptied  of  self-righteousness  that  he 
may  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  Christ's  righteousness. 

1  1  John  4: 10.  *  Bom.  S:  2&,  S6. 
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Another  feeling  which  always  accompanies  the  sense  of  gailt 
awakened  in  the  soul  by  God's  Spirit,  and  which  grows  with  its 
growth,  is  that  of  moral  impotence.  If  the  convicted  sinner 
sees  that  he  can  offer  to  God  no  satisfaction  for  his  sins,  he  sees, 
also,  unth  equal  clearness,  his  inability,  without  the  help  of  God's 
grace,  to  deliver  himself  from  their  power.  It  is  only  they  who 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  God's  law  and  of  themselves  that 
can  imagine  the  work  of  turning  inwardly  and  outwardly  from, 
sin  to  holiness  to  be  one  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  their  owa 
unaided  power  as  free  agents,  whenever  it  shall  suit  their  con* 
venience.  He  who  has  made  the  discovery  that  God's  law  is 
"  spiritual,"  extending  to  his  inmost  thoughts  and  afiections,  has 
learned  also  that  he  is  "  carnal,  sold  under  sin,"  ^  and  that  a 
mightier  arm  than  his  own  is  needed  to  break  ofif  his  fetters,  and 
set  his  soul  at  liberty  It  is  true  that,  in  yielding  himself  to  the 
domin^pn  of  sin,  he  is  consciously  free ;  and  it  is  precisely  this 
that  makes  his  condition  so  dreadfuL  Were  his  sin  necessitated* 
he  might  plead  this  in  self-justification.  But  now  he  is  inwardly 
conscious  that  the  same  faculties  which  he  gives  to  the  world 
be  has  power  to  give  to  his  Maker ;  that,  in  choosing  the  service 
of  Mammon  rather  than  of  Christ,  he  acts  as  a  free  responsible 
being;  that  neither  God,  nor  man,  nor  Satan  compels  the 
choice,  but  that  it  is  his  own  proper  act  for  which  he  will  be 
justly  held  responsible  at  the  last  day.  But,  with  this  full  con* 
sciousness  of  freedom  and  responsibility,  he  becomes  more  and 
more  convinced  of  the  impotence  of  his  will  in  respect  to  every* 
thing  good — its  moral,  not  its  natural  impotence-— till  he  comes 
at  last  to  feel,  in  the  very  centre  of  his  being,  that,  unless  God 
interpose,  sin  will  have  dominion  over  him,  and  that,  if  the 
question  be  whether  he  shall,  by  his  own  proper  power  unaided 
firom  above,  lift  his  soul  out  of  the  pit  of  corruption  in  which  it 
is  sunk,  and  raise  it  up  to  holiness  and  communion  with  God, 
his  case  is  absolutely  hopeless,  as  much  so  as  if  he  were  already 
in  the  pit  of  despair.  Thus  is  he  forced  to  cry  out :  "  O  wretched 
man  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?"'  And  to  the  man  who  sends  up  to  heaven  this  prayer 
fiom  the  inmost  depths  of  his  spirit,  it  is  vain  to  offer  a  Saviour 
who  is  no  more  than  a  teacher  and  witness  for  the  truth.  It  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  has  shown  him  his  helpless 

1  Bom.  7: 14.  *  Bom.  7:  M. 
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condition  and  filled  his  sonl  with  the  blackness  of  despair.  He 
needs  redemption  fVom  the  indwelling  power  of  sin,  not  less 
than  from  the  cnrse  of  God's  broken  law ;  and  snch  redemption 
God  offers  him  through  Christ  in  the  gift  of  his  Spirit  And 
how  glorious  does  this  grace  appear  in  the  hour  of  the  soul's 
extremity !  Christ  offers  himself  to  the  sinner  as  his  sanctifica* 
tion,  not  less  than  his  justification ;  as  one  who  can  and  will 
make  all  who  come  to  him  in  faith,  victorious  over  the  inward 
eomiption  of  their  hearts,  and  raise  them  at  last  to  the  perfect 
purity  and  blessedness  of  heaven. 

These  two  provisions  of  Christ's  redemption,  pardon  and 
sanctification,  include  in  themselves  all  other  needed  blessings, 
guidance,  discipline,  protection,  support,  comfort,  and  the  ever* 
lasting  fruition  of  heaven.  *'  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him 
also  freely  give  us  all  things?"*  They  who  have  learned  to 
depend  on  Christ  for  pardon  and  sanctificatSon,  have  learned 
that  in  him  all  fVilness  dweUs.  They  daily  lean  their  whole 
soul  upon  him  with  holy  composure  and  gladness,  and  are  filled 
with  the  delrghtAil  assurance  that  in  him  all  their  wants  are 
satisfied.  Christ  lives  in  their  souls,  as  the  centre  about  which 
Uieir  warm  afiections  cluster,  and  without  their  sonb  in  their 
daily  life.  Now  they  need  no  human  teacher  to  expound  to 
them  the  meaning  of  those  strong  figures  by  which  the  holy 
Scriptures  set  forth  the  union  between  Christ  and  his  disdples, 
and  the  quickening  power  that  flows  froxa  him  through  this 
union,  into  their  souls.  They  have  themselves  drank  of  the 
water  that  Christ  gives,  and  it  has  become  in  their  souls  "  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,"*  and  flowing  out 
thence  in  •* rivers  of  living  water."*  They  have  become 
branches  of  the  true  vine,  and  they  feel  the  life-giving  current 
flowing  from  it  through  their  whole  being,  and  making  them 
green  and  fruitful. 

It  is  from  this  position  alone  that  we  can  rightiy  understand 
and  interpret  our  Lord's  discourae  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper- 
naum. The  ground-idea  which  underhes  it  throughout  is :  Christ 
in  his  personaHty,  the  Ufe  and  sustenance  of  the  soul.  Throughout 
the  whole  address  our  Lofd  draws  the  confidence  of  his  hearers 

1  Bom.  8: 38.  *  John  4;  14.  •  Joba  7:  U* 
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to  his  own  person,  as  the  centre  whence  flows  forth  the  redemp- 
tion  of  both  soul  and  body.  He  does  not  occupy  himself,  aa 
did  the  prophets  before  him,  with  directing  them  to  God  for  sal« 
vation  (though  this  he  might  have  done^  for  in  the  work  of 
redemption  he  and  the  Father  are  one^),  but  he  sets  forth  him- 
self, as  having  in  himself  life,  and  giving  life  to  all  that  come  to 
him.  And  he  not  only  calls  himself  **  the  living  bread  which 
came  down  fiom  heaven,"  of  which  all  who  eat  shall  live  for* 
ever,  but  he  particularizes  his  flesh  and  his  blood :  "  Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life»  and  I  will 
laise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and 
my  blood  is  drink  indeed."  '  Thus,  while  he  makes  the  idea  of 
faith  in  his  person  more  certain  and  prominent,  he  also  fore* 
shadows,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  great  idea  of  the  eucha* 
rist,  which  is :  Ckritt  crucified^  tike  Ufe  and  susUmance  <^  ike  soul 
The  true  view  of  Christ  as  a  Dwme  JRedeewter  who  has  made 
propitiation  for  sin  thiottgh  his  blood ;  who,  through  the  indwell* 
ing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  cleanses  the  heart  from  the  poUutaon  of 
ain ;  and  who  will,  at  the  last  day,  raise  the  bodies  of  all  who 
believe  on  him  in  glory ;  so  that  in  him  we  have  pard<m,  sanotifi* 
cation,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  life  everlasting ;  this 
view  of  Christ's  person  and  office  makes  the  language  of  the 
discourse  under  considemti<m  natural  and  appropriate.  It  is 
the  very  language  in  whidi  the  believer  who  knows  Christ  as 
his  Redeemer  loves  to  express  the  fulness  of  bis  confidence  in 
him,  and  the  completeness  of  the  salvation  which  he  receives 
through  him.  *But  to  the  man  who  has  been  unable  to  discern 
in  Christ  anything  more  than  a  great  and  good  teacher,  sent  by 
God  to  instruct  him  concerning  his  duty,  it  must  appear  both 
ezaggemted  and  incongvuous.  A  strange  way,  truly,  of  con* 
veying  the  simple  idea:  Except  ye  listen  to  my  doctrine,  ye 
cannot  know  the  truth  and  be  saved  by  it;  so  strange  that,  if 
Christ  be  only  a  teacher,  and  not  a  Divine  Bedeemer,  one 
might  be  excused  for  saying :  "  Thi^  is  an  hard  saying ;  who  can 
hear  it?" 

1  Compave  John  10: 27— M :  '*  My  sheep  hear  my  roice,  and  I  know  thenii 
•ad  they  follow  me:  and  I  give  unto  Ihcnl  eternal  life;  and  thej  ahall  nerer 
perish,  neither  shall  any  pluck  them  oat  of  my  hand.  My  Father  which  gare 
tiiem  me,  is  greater  than  all ;  and  none  is  able  to  plack  them  ont  of  my 
VMher's  hand.  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;"  where  the  salyation  of  belioTers  is 
escribed  to  the  joint  act  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

•Jfdhal0c64)S5. 
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II   Exposition  of  this  Discourse. 

The  historic  events  that  gave  occasion  to  this  remarkable  dis- 
course) are  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  need  not  be  stated  in 
detail.  Our  Saviour  had  miraculously  fed  a  great  multitude  in 
the  desert  region  that  borders  the  north-east  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.*  Under  the  immediate  impression  of  this  miracle,  the 
people  were  ready  to  "  take  him  by  force,  to  make  him  a  king."  ^ 
To  avoid  this,  Jesus  retired  "  into  a  mountain  himself  alone  ;*' 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  foUo^nng  night,  miraculously  joined  his 
disciples,  who  had  sailed  for  Capernaum,  by  walking  on  the  sea. 
The  day  following,  the  people,  finding  that  both  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  had  departed,  followed  him  to  Capernaum,  where  they 
found  him  teaching  in  the  synagogue. 

V.  25.  And  when  thej  had  found  him  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  they  said 
onto  him :  Rabbi,  when  earnest  thoa  hither! 

**  The  Other  side  of  the  sea"  is  here  the  western  side,  to  which 
they  had  just  returned  from  "  the  desert  place,  belonging  to  the 
city  called  Bethsaida."  Their  question  imphes  wonder  at  the 
unexplained  manner  of  our  I-K)rd*s  passage.  They  Jxad  been 
present  when  the  disciples  embarked  without  hirp,  and  yet  there 
was  no  other  boat  in  the  place. 

V.  26.  JeKOs  answered  them,  and  said :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Ye 
seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loares,  and 
ware  filled. 

The  words  itdin  oriitHa  {at^fida  without  the  article)  should  be 
rendered:  ye  scuv  signs.  They  contain  a  geneml  reference  to 
his  miracles  which  the  mulutudes  had  witnessed.  Our  Lord 
does  not  mean  to  deny  that  they  had,  in  some  sense,  been  moved 
to  follow  him  by  the  sight  of  his  miracles ;  but  he  teaches  that 
it  was  not  the  miracles  themselves  that  attracted  them,  but  only 
tlie  earthly  good  which  they  had  received  from  them.  The  true 
end  of  Christ's  miracles  was  to  manifest  his  Divine  glory,  and 

^  It  was  **a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bcthsaida"  (Luke  9: 10), 
which  lay  in  Oaulonites,  at  tlie  north-eastern  extremity  of  tlie  lake,  near  the  en* 
tranee  of  the  Jordan. 

'  v.  15.  *jiifitdln¥  avtor^  to  9eize  and  bear  him  off  in  triumpk;  the  appropriata 
word  for  such  an  act.    Tacitus,  Hist  L.  I.  Cap.  29. 
Vol*  XI.  No.  44.  60 
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thus  draw  men  to  himself  as  their  divinely  constituted  Teacher 
and  Lord.  But  these  men  vahied  them  only  for  the  loaves  and 
fishes  which  they  had  furnished,  and  they  sought  in  Jesus  only 
a  minister  to  their  earthly  wants. 

y.  27.  Work^  not  for  the  food  which  perisheth,  but  for  the  food  wbidi  evdiir* 
cth  onto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of  man  shall  give  anto  you ;  for  hhn 
hath  God  the  Father  scaled. 

*EQydl^(a&ai^  with  the  Ace,  is  here,  to  gain  by  labor.  Tlie  uni- 
form doctrine  of  the  Scriptures  is,  that,  while  salvation  is  a  gill 
of  God*s  free  grace,  the  condition  of  our  receiving  it  is  that  we 
labor  for  it.  So  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  we  are  exhorted,  if  we 
would  find  knowledge,  to  seek  her  as  silver,  and  search  for  her 
as  for  hid  treasures,  because  "the  Lord  giveth  wisdom;"*  and 
the  Apostle's  injunction  is :  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."' —  The  food  tchich  perisheth, 
is  food  whose  nourishing  power  perishes;  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  give  eternal  life.  To  this  is  opposed  fJie  food  tchich 
cndureth  unto  everlasting  life  —  food  which  has  power  to  give 
everlasting  life  to  those  who  partake  of  it —  To  seaJ,  is  here,  to 
certify;  that  is,  to  attest  as  the  Messiah.  God  sealed  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah  both  by  his  testimony  at  his  baptism,*  and  by  the 
Divine  works  which  he  commissioned  him  to  perform.* 

Our  Lord  advances  slowly,  and  by  several  successive  steps, 
to  the  full  development  of  the  great  doctrine:  "Whoso  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life."  •  The  present 
verse  contains  his  first  position  :  The  Son  of  man  has  for  all  who 
will  come  to  him,  food  that  endure th  unto  everlasting  life.  He 
does  not  yet  exhibit  his  person  as  "  the  bread  of  life,"  but  only 
declares  that  he  has  this  bread  to  bestow  u|)ou  men.  The  occa- 
sion of  this  figure,  which  he  unfolds  with  such  Divine  grandeur 
and  majesty,  rising  continually  higher  in  his  representations  of 
himself,  was  the  perishable  bread  whereuith  he  had  fed  the 
multitude  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea.  Thus  he  sought  to  raise 
their  low  and  earthly  minds  to  the  pursuit  of  spiritual  good. 

1  'EQyd,ta&e.    By  rendering  " Labor  noty^  our  translators  have  obscured  the 
connection  between  tliU  Cjuhortation  and  the  question  in  the  verse  following. 
•-*  Trov.  2:  3—6.  »  Thil.  2:  12,  13.  *  Matt.  3: 17,  al. 

•  John  &  36v  «  V.  54. 
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V.  28.  Thtj  said,  therefore,  unto  him :  What  shall  we  do  that  we  may  work 
Ihe  works  of  Qod? 

TJie  works  of  God,  are  works  which  he  requires  and  approves. 
Jesus  had  just  exhorted  the  multitude  to  work  for  the  food  which 
endureth  unto  everlasting  life.  They  correctly  understood  him 
to  he  speaking  figuratively  of  a  religious  service  which  God  will 
reward  with  eternal  life;  but,  in  accordance  with  their  legal 
notions,  they  thought  at  once  of  some  particular  outward  duties. 
Tlie  plural  number  is  not  without  significance.  It  points  to 
"the  broken  raanifoldness  of  legal  works." ^ 

y.  29.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them :  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye 
beliere  on  him  whom  he  hath  sent 

He  calls  off  their  thoughts  from  the  multiplicity  of  outward 
legal  observances,  through  which  they  had  been  taught  to  seek 
salvation,  to  the  one  inward  and  spiritual  work  of  faith  in  him- 
self; a  work  which  comprises  in  itself  the  sum  of  all  that  God 
requires. 

Vs.  30.  31.  They  said,  therefore^  unto  him:  Wliat  sign  showest  thou  then, 
that  we  may  see  and  believe  thee  ?  what  dost  thou  work  ?  Our  fathers  did  eat 
manna  in  the  desert  *,  as  it  is  written :  He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven  to  eat 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
declaration :  "  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because 
ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves,  and  were  filled,"  than  this  reply  to  liis 
demand  of  faith  in  himself  If  his  miracles  had  made  on  their 
minds  a  true  impression,  by  revealing  to  them  his  Divine  char- 
acter and  mission,  then  would  they  have  been  ready  to  receive 
him,  and  submit  themselves  to  his,  authority.  But  in  the  Sa- 
viour's mighty  works  they  had  seen  and  admired,  not  his  glory, 
but  only  the  gratification  of  their  earthly  desires.  Now  that  he 
attempts  to  call  them  away  from  earthly  to  spiritual  good,  they 
at  once  deny  his  claim  to  their  faith  and  obedience.  Here  the 
words  of  Calvin  are  very  pertinent:  "  If  Christ  had  offered  them 
liope  of  earthly  felicity,  they  would  have  greeted  him  with  con- 
tinued applause;  he  would  have  been  saluted  by  them  without 
controversy  as  Prophet,  and  Messiah,  and  Son  of  God;  now, 
because  ke  rebukes  them  for  being  too  much  given  to  the  fiesh, 
tkey^ilonot  think  htm  worthy  of  being  further  listened  to."* — 

1  Die  zersplitterte  Vielheit  der  Oesetswerke. — Dt  Wette^  in  \oko. 
^  Commentary  on  John,  in  loco. 
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What  sign  showest  thou  then,  that  we  may  see  and  hekeve  ?  Hiey 
set  aside  the  miracles  which  they  had  abready  witnessed,  as 
incompetent  to  prove  his  Messiahship,  and  demand  of  him  a 
sign  of  a  different  character ;  namely,  a  sign  from  heaven,  which 
the  Pharisees  also  demanded.^ — What  dost  thou  work?  that  is, 
what  work  that  may  claim  our  faith  in  thee  as  the  Me^ah.  — 

Our  fathers  did  eal  manna  in  the  desert.  This  seems  to  he  an 
indirect  way  of  demanding  from  Jesus  a  repetition  of  the  miracle 
of  the  manna.  And  this  is  made  more  prohable  by  the  Je'tftsh 
tradition  that  the  Messiah  should  renew  this  wonder,  which  may 
be  found  in  all  the  collections  of  Eabbinic  doctrines.  We  quote 
from  Schottgen: 

''  Midrash  Coheleth,  foL  73,  3.  Babbi  Berechia  has  said  in 
the  name  of  Babbi  Isaac :  As  was  the  first  Bede^ner  [Moses], 
so  also  shall  be  the  last  The  first  Bedeemer  caosed  manna  to 
descend  (];Dn  njt  i^in) ;  w  is  said,  Ex.  16:  4 :  And  J  wiU  rain 
bread  from  heaven  for  t^ou.  So  also  the  last  Bedeemer  causes 
manna  to  descend,  as  is  said,  Ps.  72:  16 :  There  shall  be  a  muks" 
tude  of  com  upon  the  earthS  *  They  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  manna  descended  from  heaven :  He  game  them  bread  from 
hea/oen  to  eat}  Thus  they  represent  the  manna  as  a  sign  from 
heaVen,  in  contrast  with  the  Saviour's  miracles,  which  were 
only  earthly  signs.  In  this  objection  of  the  multitude  we  have 
a  perfect  Embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  which  is  always 
captious  and  unreasonable,  demanding,  not  simply  evidence  of  a 
solid  and  satisfactory  character,  but  such  evidence  as  it  chooses 
to.  prescribe. 

1  Matt  16:  1.  Mark  8:  U. 

2  Midrasch  Coheleth,  fol.  73,  3.  B.  Berechia  nomine  B.  Isaac  dixit :  Quern- 
admodwn  GoSl  primtu,  «c  quoque  erit  poftremut.  GoH  primvs  (yon  nit  n^-iin) 
detcendere  feat  i/an,  q.  d.  Ex.  16:  4.  £t  plnere  faciam  vobis  panem  de  coelo. 
Sic  qHoqve  GoiH  potinmus  deacendere  focU  Man,  q»  d.  Ps.  72: 16.  Erit  mvltitodo 
framenti  saper  temun.  Schougenii  florae  Hebrakae  et  Talmndkae;  Yd  L 
p.  359. 

In  tlie  last  of  the  above  quotations,  that  from  Ps.  73: 16,  the  words  of  the  origi- 
nal arc:  e-rn  tw'ia  V^W  "'^"'"'S'!  *n^,  while  the  English  rersion  renders: 
Thert  $hall  be  an  handful  of  com  in  the  ectrth  vpon  the  top  of  the  motmtaim§.  But 
manv  take  the  word  MD8  ,  as  did  the  Rabbi  here  quoted,  in  the  sense  of  ofticii- 
dance.  This  gives  the  following :  There  shall  ba  an  abandanoe  of  corn  on  the 
earth  on  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  which  Rabbi  Isaac  interpreted  of  an  abua- 
dance  of  manna  coTcring  the  mountain-tops. 

«  The  reference  is  to  Ps.  78:  94,  S5. 
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V.  32.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them :  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Moses 
gare  yon  not  that  bread  from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth  yon  tlie  trao  bread 
from  heaven. 

In  this  answer  the  Divine  wisdom  of  our  Lord  shines  forth 
with  heavenly  brightness.  Instead  of  pausing  to  discuss  with 
them  the  question  of  a  renewal  of  the  sign  of  manna,  he  calls 
off  their  thoughts  at  once  from  the  material  to  the  spiritual; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  prepares  the  way  for  exhibiting  himself 
as  a  true  sign  from  heaven  in  the  highest  and  noblest  sense.  — 
Moses  gave  you  not  that  bread  from  heaven.  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  manna  which  Moses  gave  to  the  Israelites  came  only  from 
the  materia]  heavens,  and  was,  like  them,  material  in  its  nature. 
It  was  "  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  and  therefore  unable  to  give 
life  to  those  who  partook  of  it.^  —  But  my  Fatlter  giveth  you  the 
•  true  bread  from  heaven;  bread  which  comes  from  the  true 
heaven,  and  is  itself  true  bread.  Thus  he  sets  it  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  manna  in  respect  to  both  its  source  and  its  nature. 

V.  83.  For  the  bread  of  Qod  is  that  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and 
giveth  life  anto  the  world. 

That  which  cometh  down  from  heaven.  That  this  is  the  true 
rendering,  a^id  not,  as  in  our  version :  He  wldch  cometh  down 
from  heaven,  is  manifest  from  the  following  considerations: 
First,  it  agrees  best  with  our  Saviour's  progressive  method  of 
unfolding  the  trath  in  this  discourse.  To  have  announced  him- 
self as  the  bread  of  life,  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  would 
have  been  premature.  SecoruUy,  the  annunciation  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  verse  following:  "  lam  the  bread  ofhfel'  plainly  c^^n tains  a 
new  idea,  and,  as  such,  makes  a  new  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  multitude.  Their  response  to  the  declaration  in  the  pre- 
sent verse  was :  **  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this  bread.*'  But  the 
moment  that  he  announced  himself  as  the  bread  of  life,  '*  they 
murmured  at  him."  Thirdly,  the  present  participle,  o  xara^atvcoPf 
cannot  refer  to  the  historic  fact  of  Christ's  descent  from  heaven. 
In  this  case  the  perfect  xata^f[iqxa,  is  used,  or  the  aorist  participle 
xaTu(iag.  It  denotes  rather  the  inherent  quality  of  the  bread  as 
heavenly  in  its  origin,  for  which  the  present  tense  is  appropriate. 
"  The  varying  use  of  the  present,  6  xata^aivtov  ix  t.  ovq.  vs.  33, 
60;  and  of  the  aorist,  o  xara^a^  ix  t.  ovq,  vs.  41,  51  (compare  vs. 
38,  42,  xaza^f^t^xa  ix  r.  ovq,),  does  not  allow  us  to  think  here  of 
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an  cnallage  of  tenses.  But  the  ground  why  Joba  uses,  in  the 
one  case,  the  participle  of  the  present,  and,  in  the  other,  that  of 
the  aorist,  is  the  following :  vs.  33  and  50  contain  only  the  gene- 
ral description  of  the  true  heavenly  bread  — what  it  is  in  con- 
trast with  the  earthly  manna,  so  that,  in  both  instanees,  the  pres- 
ent 0  xata^aip»p  in  t.  cvq.  is  used  only  in  an  adjective  sense."  ^ 

y.  34.    Then  said  they  unto  him :  Lord,  erermore  gire  ns  this  hread. 

To  determine  the  exact  meaning  of  these  words  is  a  work  of 
difficulty.  The  opinion  of  several  of  the  ancients,  as  Chrysos- 
torn  and  Augustine,  and  of  Calvin  among  the  modems,  that 
they  were  8|K>ken  ironically,  must  be  decidedly  rejected.  Ac- 
cording to  Tholuck,  they  did  not  clearly  apprehend  what  Christ 
had  intended,  but  hoped,  nevertheless,  for  something  that  was  iu 
its  essence  earthly ;  very  much  as  the  Samaritan  woman  met 
our  Lord's  offer  of  living  water  with  the  response :  "  Sir,  give 
me  this  water,  that  I  thirst  not,  neither  come  hither  to  draw."* 
But  perhaps  they  understood  our  Lord's  words  in  the  preceding 
verse  of  a  repetition  of  the  miracle  of  manna  in  a  higher  form, 
and  asked  accordingly  that  he  would  evermore  feed  them  with 
such  bread. 

y.  85.    But  Jesns  said  unto  them :  I  am  the  bread  of  life :  be  that  eometh 
to  me  shall  never  hanger;  and  he  that  believeth  on  roe  shall  never  thirst. 

Our  Lord  now  announces,  for  the  first  time  in  this  discourse, 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  himself  the 
life  and  sustenance  of  the  soul.  Towards  this  his  words  had 
been  tending  from  the  beginning.  The  order  of  development 
is  this :  Christ  has  the  bread  of  life  to  give  ,-*  this  bread  descends 
from  heaven  ^  this  bread  is  himself.  What  follows  is  an  expan- 
sion and  particularization  of  the  high  truths  contained  in  the 
present  annunciation.  We  must  carefully  notice  the  solemn 
earnestness  with  which  our  Lord  insists  on  the  fact  that  sal- 
\Tition  is  not  something  out  of  himself,  to  which  he  can  direct 
men,  but  a  well-spring  residing  within  himself  and  flowing  out 
from  himself  to  sinners.  Prophets  and  apostles  could  instruct 
men  where  eternal  hfe  may  be  found,  and  to  this  work  Was 
their  office  limited ;  but  Christ  gives  men  eternal  life  of  his  own 

1  Lttcke,  Com.  fiber  Job.  in  loco.       *  John  4: 15.       »  y.  27.       *  y.  S3. 
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proper  power.  He  does  not  direct  them  elsewhere  for  help,  but 
offers  himself  as  an  all-sufficient  Helper. — Be  that  cometfi  to  me, 
shall  never  hunger.  To  come  to  Christ  is  to  give  ourselves  up 
in  unlimited  faith,  love  and  obedience  to  his  control.  Thus  we 
feed  on  Christ,  and  find  all  our  wants  satisfied.  —  Hr  that 
beUeveth  on  me  shall  never  thirst.  This  is  added  to  complete  the 
idea  of  sustenance.  In  food  and  drink  lies  the  full  nourishment 
of  the  body.  So  Jesus  is  the  food  and  drink  of  the  believer's 
soul,  and  in  him  all  its  desires  are  satisfied. 

V.  36.    But  I  said  unto  you,  that  yc  have  both  seen  me,  and  believe  not. 

The  Saviour  understood  well  how  offensive  to  the  multitude 
would  be  this  announcement  of  himself  as  "  the  bread  of  life;" 
and  he  anticipates  their  cavils  by  upbraiding  them  with  their 
unbelief  —  Have  both  seen  me;  that  is,  have  seen  my  miracles. 
—  Aful  believe  not.  You  refuse  to  receive  the  evidence  which 
they  give  of  my  Divine  mission.  The  question  has  been 
raised :  W/ien  had  Jesus  said  this  ?  Not  directly  in  the  present 
discourse,  but  virtually  in  the  twenty^sixth  verse;  for  the  words: 
**  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,"  imply  that, 
though  they  had  seen  his  miracles,  they  had  hardened  their 
hearts  against  their  proper  influence,  which  was  to  produce 
faith  in  himself.  If  one  is  not  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
then  he  must  refer  the  words  either  to  something  omitted  in  the 
Evangelist's  record,  or  (what  is  more  probable)  to  former  decla- 
rations made  by  Jesus  to  the  people  of  Capernaum. 

V.  37.  AU  that  the  Father  ^veth  me.  shall  come  to  me;  and  him  that  com* 
eth  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cMt  oat. 

The  neuter  nup  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere  by  John,  collec- 
tively for  the  mascuHne.^  —  AU  tJiaf.  the  Fot/ner  giveth  me,  God 
gives  men  to  the  Son  in  his  eternal  purpose,^  and  also  by  his 
executive  act  in  carrying  out  that  pufpose.  The  reference  here 
is  to  the  executive  act,  that  of  drawing^  and  teaching,^  which 
will  be  considered  hereafter.  Having  upbraided  his  hearers 
with  their  hardness  of  heart  and  unbelief  in  rejecting  him,  the 
Saviour  adds  a  solemn  admonition  of  their  dependence  on  his 
Father's  grace  that  they  may  receive  him  and  be  saved.  Thus 
he  seeks  to  humble  their  pride  and  bring  them  to  serious  con- 
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sideration  and  repentance.  Then,  from  the  fulness  of  his  com* 
passionate  heart,  he  sets  forth  the  greatness  and  certainty  of 
the  salvation  which  he  ofiers  to  k>8t  sinners. 

Vs.  38—40.  For  I  cume  down  from  heaven,  not  that  I  mlglit  do  nihie  own 
will,  bat  the  will  of  him  thai  tent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will  who  hath 
sent  me.  that  of  all  which  he  hath  given  me,  I  shoald  lose  nothing,  but  shoald 
raise  it  up  at  the  last  day.  For  this  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me,  that  every 
one  who  secth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him,  may  have  everlasting  life :  and  I 
will  raise  him  ap  at  the  last  day. 

Not  to  do  mine  own  tcUL  This  accords  with  the  iiniform  rep- 
resentation of  the  New  Testament,  that  Christ  acts  not  of  him- 
self, but  in  accordance  with  a  commission  received  from  the 
Father.  He  comes  to  do,  not  his  owit,  but  the  Father's  will,  as 
has  been  fully  shown  in  the  first  part  of  the  present  Article. 
What  is  the  Father's  will  in  sending  him  he  proceeds  to  unfold. 
— /  sfioidd  lose  noihift^.  He  had  just  before  declared,  that  all 
whom  the  Father  had  given  him  should  come  to  him.  He  now 
adds  that  not  one  of  them  shall  be  lost  He  will  keep  them  all 
to  the  end,  and  raise  them  up  at  the  last  day.'  This  agrees  with 
another  of  his  declarations :  **  My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me :  and  I  give  unto  them  eternal 
life ;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neither  shall  any  one  pluck 
them  out  of  my  hand."  *  In  both  of  these  passages  there  is  a 
tacit  claim  to  the  ])usse8sion  of  "all  power  in  heaven  and  iix 
earth,"  •  for  unless  he  were  able  to  overcome  all  opposition  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  he  could  not  thus  guarantee  the  final  sal- 
vation of  every  one  whom  the  Father  has  given  him.  —  SeefA 
t/ic  Son  cutd  believet/t  on  hmi.  These  words  are*  opposed  to  those 
which  he  had  already  used  of  the  multitude :  "  Ye  have  l>oth 
seen  me,  and  believe  not" '  To  see  the  Son,  is  to  have  an 
inward  discovery,  through  the  Fathers  drawing  and  teaching, 
of  his  Divine  glory  and  excellence.  Such  a  view  of  Christ  is 
always  connected  wiUi  faith  in  him.  —  May  luice  everlasting  Hfe .? 
and  I  mil  raise  him  up  at  ike  last  day.  These  two  expressions, 
contain  the  whole  idea  of  salvation.  First,  they  who  believe- 
on  Christ,  iMve  everlasting  life  as  a  present  spiritual  ()ossession. 
Through  their  uniou  witli  Christ,  which  implies  the  incipient 
restoration  of  their  souls  to  God's  moral  image,  eternal  life  is. 
already  begun  within  tiiem,  and  shall  be  perpetuated  and  (>er^ 
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feoted  in  eternity.  In  this  sense  Christ  repeatedly  declares  that 
they  who  believe  in  himself,  shall  never  die.  "This  is  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die."  *  "  Whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me 
shall  never  die."  *  Secandfy,  they  who  believe  in  Christ  shall  be 
raised  up  by  him  at  the  last  day.  The  restoration  of  the  life  of 
the  body,  in  a  glorious  and  perfect  form,  is  the  crowning  act  of 
Christ  Thus  h^  abolishes  death  spiritual  and  corporeal,  and 
presents  his  ransomed  ones  before  his  Father's  throne  *'h<^ 
and  without  blemish"  in  both  soul  and  body. 


Vf .  41,  42.  The  Jews,  therefore,  mormnred  at  him,  hecanse  he  said :  I  am  the 
hread  which  came  down  from  heaven.  And  they  said :  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the 
•on  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  how  is  it  then  that  he  saith : 
I  came  down  from  heaven  ? 

Our  Saviour's  gracious  words  found  no  response  in  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers.  They  could  see  only  the  lowliness  of  his  out- 
ward condition.  It  did  not  accord  with  their  ideas  of  the  Mes- 
siah  that  he  should  be  of  humble  parentage,  like  themselves. 
How  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  whom  they  had  so  long 
known  as  their  neighbors,  should  claim  a  heavenly  origin  they 
could  not  compr^end;  and  Uiey  would  not  receive  his  testi- 
mony. 

Vs.  43-*-45.  Jesns,  therefore,  answered  and  said  onto  them :  MMnmr  not 
among  yoorselvM  No  man  can  come  to  me,  except  the  Father  who  hath  tent 
me  draw  him :  and  I  will  raise  him  np  at  the  last  day.  It  is  written  in  the  pro- 
phets :  And  they  shall  he  all  unght  of  (jrod.  Every  man  therefore,  that  hath 
heard,  and,  hath  learned  of  the  Father  cometh  unto  me. 

Jesus  did  not  pause  t#  answer  the  question  raised  by  the  multi- 
tude :  "  How  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  I  came  down  from  heaven  ?  " 
The  mystery  of  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  is  to  be  received, 
not  upon  philosophic  explanation,  but  upon  Divine  testimony; 
and  such  was  the  testimony  of  Jesus,  for  God  had  doubly  sealed 
it ;  by  his  own  voice  from  heaven,  and  by  the  miracles  which  he 
commissioned  him  to  perform  in  his  name.  Instead  of  wasting 
time  in  the  discussion  of  this  point,  the  Saviour  warns  them 
against  a  murmuring  spirit,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  reminds 
them  of  their  dependence  upon  his  Father's  help  for  ability  to 
believe  on  himself.     The  flramng  of  the  Father  is  the  same  as 
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his  teaching;  for  the  passage  from  Isaiah:  And  they  shall  be 
aU  taught  of  God^  is  plainly  cited  as  an  example  of  this  draw* 
ing.  The  natural  condition  of  all  men  is  briefly  but  most  for- 
cibly described  by  the  Apostle  Paul :  "  Having  the  understand- 
ing darkened,  being  alienated  from  the  life  of  God  through  the 
ignorance  that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts."  *  They  are  ignorant  alike  of  God  and  of  themselves, 
and  do  not  understand  their  need  of  a  spiritual  salvation,  such 
as  Christ  offers.  Hence  he  must  be  to  them*  "  as  a  root  out  of 
dry  ground,"  in  whom  they  can  discern  "  no  beauty  that"  they 
**  should  desire  him."  And  as  this  is  a  willing  ignorance,  having 
its  ground  in  "  the  carnal  mind"  which  is  "  enmity  against  God," 
they  will  never,  self-moved,  recover  themselves  from  it;  but 
will  cherish  it,  and  perish  in  it  To  say  this,  which  is  but  to 
repeat  what  the  Scriptures  declare  on  almost  every  page,  is  to 
affirm  two  things:  first,  that  men's  alienation  from  God  and 
ignorance  of  him  constitute,  in  the^  fullest  sense  of  the  words, 
a  voluntary  state,  for  which  God  justly  holds  them  responsible  ;* 
secondly,  that  it  constitutes  a/atal  hindrance  to  their  salvation ; 
so  that,  if  God  do  not  interpose  to  bring  them  back  to  himself, 
they  must  perish.  The  Father 'draws  men  to  Christ  by  teach- 
ing them  both  their  need  of  spiritual  salvation,  and  the  glorious 
excellency  and  sufficiency  of  the  Redeemer  whom  he  has  pro- 
vided for  them ;  and  also  by  giving  them  grace  to  yield  them- 
selves up  in  hearty  obedience  to  his  authority,  and  make  him 
the  centre  of  their  confidence  and  love ;  or,  in  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, he  "  shines  in  their  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ;"*  and 
^*  works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  ffood  pleasure."*  Thus 
they,  with  the  inward  ear,  hear  and  learn  of  the  Father,  and 
come  to  the  Son  for  eternal  life.* 

In  these  words  of  our  Saviour  we  have  an  instructive  example 
of  the  true  method  of  dealing' with  caviling  unbelievers.  This 
is,  not  to  be  always  reasoning  the  case  with  them,  and  dwelling 

^iMiAhMilS.  <£ph.4:lS. 

*  The  carnal  mind  (v^^pJtnj^  T^f  •o^s^)  ii  the  free  prel<treiioe  of  the  world 
to  God ;  and,  therefore,  erery  atate  of  mind  that  artset  from  it  is  also  free. 

*  2  Cor.  4:  6.  »  PhU.  2:  IS. 

*  TVdAi  eos  didt,  qaorora  mcntes  illnminat  Deue,  et  corda  flectit  ac  format 
in  Christl  obodientiam.  CaWin  in  loco.  This  gires  the  two  pans  of  which  the 
Dirine  drawing  consists;  the  ilhiminaticn  of  the  mind^  '*  mentes  illaminat,**  and 
the  infimmcing  of  the  wUl — "  eorda  flectit  ac  format. 
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upon  their  ability  and  obligation  as  free  agents;  but  also  to 
exhibit,  in  full  measure,  their  dependence  upon  Divine  grace, 
and  urge  upon  them  the  duty  of  a  childlike  and  believing  spirit 
Human  ability  and  responsibility  constitute  an  important  part  of 
the  truth,  and  should,  therefore,  be  preached  clearly  and  boldly  j 
but  human  perv^rseness  and  dependence  upon  God  is  an  equally 
important  part,  and  should  be  preached  with  equal  clearness  and 
boldness.  And  this  latter  portion  of  the  truth  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  humble  that  proud  and  self-sufficient  spirit  which  is 
the  true  root  of  caviling  and  unbelief  When  exhibited  in  a 
Scriptural  form  its  tendency  is,  not  to  quiet  men  in  procrastina* 
tion  and  inaction,  but  rather  to  impel  them  to  "work  out"  their 
**  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,"  under  the  awful  con- 
viction that,  if  they  provoke  God  to  withdraw  from  them  hia 
grace,  they  are  undone  forever.  If  any  one  hesitates  to  make  a 
full  exhibition  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  men's  dependence 
on  God  for  moral  power  to  receive  Christ,  through  fear  of  its 
being  perverted,  let  him  remember  that  the  doctrine  of  human 
ability  has  also,  in  a  countless  multitude  of  cases,  been  per- 
verted to  presumptuous  self-confidence,  and  tlie  consequent 
fatal  neglect  of  repentance  and  faith.  It  is  the  preacher's  duty 
and  wisdom  to  exhibit  all  parts  of  Divine  truth  in  due  propor- 
tion, and  put  men  upon  their  responsibility  to  God  for  the  right 
use  of  it 

T.  46.  Not  that  any  miin  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  be  who  is  of  God ;  he 
hath  seen  the  Fathci. 

These  words,  in  their  outward  form,  seem  intended  to  guard 
against  a  misapprehension  of  the  declaration  just  preceding: 
'*  Every  man,  therefore',  that  hath  heard,  and  hath  learned  of  the 
Father,  cometh  unto  me ;"  as  if  it  had  referred  to  an  immediate 
and  full  vision  of  God.  But  while  they  do  this,  they  also  set  in 
strong  contrast  our  Saviour's  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  that 
of  all  mere  men.  All  who  are  taught  of  God  see  him  indirectly 
by  an  inward  spiritual  vision.  To  some,  as  to  the  ancient  pro- 
phets, he  has  made  a  direct  revelation  of  himself,  but  only 
in  a  certain  measure,  such  as  the  present  wants  of  his  church 
demanded.  But  the  Son  has  "seen  the  Father,"  in  a  full 
and  absolute  sense.  He  dwelt  from  eternity  in  his  bosom, 
and  his  knowledge  of  him  i3  perfect,  in  both  manner  and 
measure.     "  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only 
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begotten  Son,  which  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath 
declared  him."  * 


Vs.  47—51.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoa :  he  that  belieretli  on  me 
ererUsting  life.  I  am  the  hread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  manna  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  are  dead.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that 
one  may  eat  thereof,  and  not  die.  1  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven :  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread  he  shall  live  forever;  and  the  bread  that  I 
will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  wiQ  give  for  the  life  of  the  world. 

Jesus  now  enlarges  upon  his  previous  declaration :  "  I  am  the 
bread  of  life,"  and  contrasts  it  with  the  manna  which  the  Israel* 
ites  ate  in  the  wilderness.  That  was  "  the  food  which  perisheth," 
and  they  who  partook  of  it  died ;  but  he  is  the  living  bread  from 
heaven,  of  which  whosoever  eats  shall  live  forever.  In  what 
sense  this  is  spoken,  has  been  already  shown.'—*  This  is  the  bread 
iffkieh  cometh  dawn  from  heaven.  The  meaning  is :  This,  and  not 
the  manna  which  your  fathers  ate.  The  interpretation  of  oit^g 
in  the  sense  o^such,  of  such  efficacy*. is  unnatural.  —  lam  the  Hv 
ing  bread,  Jeeas  calls  himself  the  living  bread,  because  he  has 
life  in  himself,  and  therefore  gives  life  to  all  who  feed  upon  him. 

Thus  far  our  Lord  carries  out  the  simple  figure  of  "the  bread 
of  life."  But  he  now  adds :  And  the  bread  that  I  wiU  gwe  is  my 
Jkflh^  which  I  will  give  for  the  Ufe  of  the  world  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  these  words  refer  to  his  expiatory  death 
on  the  cross,  and  thus  contain  an  allusion  to  the  way  in  which 
he  is  to  become^  to  all  who  believe  on  him,  the  bread  of  life. 
For,  First,  this  is  their  most  natural  (rather,  we  might  say,  their 
only  natuml)  reference.  Secondly,  it  is  altogether  in  accordance 
with  our  Lord's  manner,  in  addressing  the  multitude,  that  he 
should  thus  allude  beforehand  to  his  death.  "  When  ye  have 
lifted  up  the  Son  of  man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  am  he."^ 
"  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
me."*  "  Except  a  corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone;  but  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit." •  "  I 
lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep."'  Thirdly,  these  words  are  the 
introduction  to  the  address  that  follows  on  eating  Christ's  fiesh 
and  drinking  his  blood,  which,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  must 
refer  to  his  fiesh  and  blood  as  made  an  offering  for  sin. 

1  John  1:  18.  «  Notes  on  v.  40. 

•  So  De  Wettcl  "  Solckes  (von  solchcr  Kraft)  iai  dcu^Brod,  datsP 

«  John  8:  28.     «  John  IS:  32.     «  John  131  24.     Wohn  lOi  15. 
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V.  5S.  The  Jewt,  therefore,  strove  among  themselves,  saying  \  Ho#  can  this 
man  give  «s  his  flesh  to  eat  ? 

Taking  his  words  in  a  gross  outward  sense^  it  was  natural  that 
they  should  ask  this  question.  But  Jesus,  instead  of  pausing  to 
answer  it,  proceeded  at  once  to  reiterate  and  enlarge  upon  the 
declaration  at  which  they  took  offence. 

Vs.  53 — 68.'  Then  Jesns  said  ttnto  them  t  Verilv,  vcrilj^,  I  sAy  ttntt)  yott.  Ex- 
cept ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  hlood.  ye  liave  no  life  in 
yon.  Whoso  eateth  my  fleshy  and  drinketh  my  blood,  hsth  eternal  life ;  and  I 
trill  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.  For  my  flesh  is  food  indeed,  and  my  hlood  is 
drink  indeed.  He  that  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwcUetli  in  me, 
and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father ;  so 
he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.  This  (s  the  bread  that  cume  down 
from  heaven ;  not  as  yonr  fathers  did  eat  manna,  and  are  dead :  he  that  eateth 
this  bread  shall  live  foreven 

The  exact  interpretation  of  these  words  has  heen  a  matter  of 
much  controversyv  We  may  mention,  as  one  extreme,  the  opin- 
ion that  our  Lord  is  only  reasserting  here  what  he  has  already 
said  in  the  declaration:  "I  am  the  hving  bread  which  came 
down  from  heaven/*  Those  who  maintain  this  view  of  the  pas- 
sage understand  by  Christ's  flesh  and  blood  simply  his  earthly 
manifestation  in  a  human  form,  taking  the  expresi$ions,^«4  and 
hlood,  for  the  totality  of  his  earthly  personality.  So  among  the 
ancients  Basils  as  quoted  by  Tholuck :  ^  <ra(i$  huI  alfjia  tov  XffM" 
roVf  naatL  avtav  ^  fAvanxii  intdfuuay  *'  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
fere  his  whole  mystical  sojourn  among  men."  The  s^me  inter- 
pretation has  been  adopted  by  several  of  the  modems.  But 
Tholuck  well  remarks,  on  the  fifty-first  verse,  that<  "  if  Christ 
wished  by  these  words  to  express  only  the  very  saiue  idea  which 
he  had  before  uttered,  one  cannot  understand  why  he  should 
have  changed  the  perfectly  clear  expres.sion,  {yto  eifn  6  a^io^  6 
fwi',  into  the  obscure  f ycu  doia<a  vfXiif  rr^i^  auQua  ftov ;"  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  present  passage,  as  compared 
With  vs.  4b — 50.  But  further  than  this,  the  repeated  mention 
of  Christ's  flesh  and  blood,  in  connection  with  the  declaration 
already  considered,  that  he  will  give  his  flesh  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  his  bloody  death  on  the 
cross,  when  his  blood  was  "  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of 

sins."^ 

"-  ■  ...        -  — . — ■...-.  ..  >    .>.^-.  .  — .  >.-. 

^  When  tlie  words  oc^  $ttd  mfu$  are  used  in  the  Kew  Testament,  as  a  gefleml 
expression  for  humanity,  thej  always  contain  the  accessory  idea  of  weaknessi 
Vol.  XL  No.  44^  61 
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The  opposite  extreme  is  that  of  those  who  refer  these  iroids 
directly  to  the  eucharist  by  way  of  anticipation.^  This  has  been 
maintained  by  many  from  ancient  times,  and  is  especially  advo- 
cated by  the  interpreters  of  the  papal  church,  since  here  they 
find  a  principal  support  for  their  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
But  when  we  take  the  tnie  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  its 
elements  are  symbols  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,  it  must  appear 
highly  improbable  that  in  these  solemn  asseverations  our  Lord 
Bhould  have  referred  to  s?/mhois  of  an  institution  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished) and  not  to  the  truth  itself  which  that  institution  symboli- 
cally Sets  forth*  Rather  was  it  the  great  central  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity) his  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, 
Which  gave  rise  to  tlie  symbols  of  the  eucharist,  that  our  Lord 
here  anticipated^  than  the  eucharist  itself. 

And  here  we  see  the  true  relation  of  the  present  words  to  the 
eucharist  They  are  not  a  reference  to  that  institution,  but  to 
the  great  fact  of  Christianity  which  it  sets  forth  in  a  symbolical 
Way.  The  eucharist  and  this  address  in  the  synagogue  at  Ca- 
pernaum both  have  for  their  foundation  the  same  view  of  Christ 
in  his  relatioa  to  believers.  That  which  makes  the  figurative 
language  of  the  discourse  so  pertinent  and  forcible,  gives  also  to 
the  symbols  of  the  Lord's  Supper  their  pertinence  and  force. 
They  both  set  forth  Christ  crucified  as  the  food  and  drink  of  the 
souL  And,  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  representation,  the  agree- 
ment between  the  symbols  of  the  eucharist  and  the  words  now 
under  consideration,  is  remarkable.  In  both,  Christ's  body  is 
exhibited  as  the  food,  and  his  blood  as  the  drink  of  his  disciples. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that,  in  the  institution  of  the  eucharist,  Jesus 
employed  the  word  (Tci^a,  body,  not  aa^,  Jies/t.    But,  since  he 

physical  or  moral.  Matt.  16: 17.  John  1: 13.  1  Cor.  15:  50.  GaL  1: 16.  £ph.  6:  IS. 
Heb.  2:  14.  In  this  latter  passage  it  is  expressly  affirmed  that  Christ  became  a 
partaker  of  flesh  and  blood,  that  he  might  be  made  subject  to  death,  this  being 
Che  way  in  which  he  was  to  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.  8o  fkr, 
Ifaim^  as  the  ai^gament  from  the  anion  of  these  words  goes,  it  shows  that  tbey 
denote,  not  so  much  the  simple  manifestation  of  Christ  in  homan  nature,  as  hb 
sul^ecdon  to  deatli.    But  we  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  parallelism. 

*  The  reader  may  sec  in  the  third  part  of  Dr.  Turner's  •'  Essay  on  our  Lord's 
I>i#courBe  at  Capernaum,"  a  good  summary  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
early  fathers,  and  by  some  modem  divines,  on  this  point  To  this  treatise  we 
are  indebted  for  raluable  suggestions,  although  the  learned  author^s  aim  is  dif* 
ferent  from  ours.  He  is  combaning  the  great  error  of  Bomaoism — that  o^ 
transttbstiAtiation-— radier  than  a  low  humanitariaa  view  of  Christ's  penoo  aod 
officd. 
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made  a  distinction  between  this  and  his  blood,  the  meaning  of 
itAfM  most,  in  this  case,  come  to  that  of  <ya^.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  inquire  for  tiie  significancy  of  Christ's  body  given  for 
the  life  of  the  world,  apart  from  that  of  his  blood  shed  for  the 
remission  of  sin.  The  two  constitute  one  inseparable  whole, 
Ib  giving  his  body,  he  gav^  also  his  blood ;  and  in  giving  his 
blood,  his  body.  Hts  body  procures  life  for  the  world  through 
Hie  remission  of  sin;  his  blood  procures  the  remission  of  sin 
that  leads  to  eternal  life.  Each  symbol,  then,  of  the  eucharist 
represents  the  whole  of  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  although, 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  declaration :  "  Without  shedding 
of  blood  is  no  remission,"  ^  that  of  the  wine  brings  most  distinctly 
1o  view  the  idea  of  eitpiation ;  for  the  blood,  which  this  repre« 
sents,  is  Ae  life  of  the  body,*  and  expiation  lies  in  the  giving  of 
life.  Accordingiy,  it  was  not  to  his  body,  but  to  his  blood,  that 
<mt  Saviour  ascribed  the  power  of  expiation.  The  eucharist 
reaches  the  inner  spiritnal  man  through  a  representation  made 
Do  the  outward  senses;  and  its  twofold  exhibition  of  Christ's 
propitiatory  sa<»rifice  under  the  two  emblems  of  bread  and  wine, 
gives  vividness  and  completeness  to  the  impression.  Precisely 
the  same  effect  is  produced  in  the  passage  now  under  conside* 
ration,  by  our  Lord's  twofold  specification  of  his  flesh  and  his 
blood.  Each  of  them  contains  in  itself  the  idea  of  his  expiatory 
sacrifice ;  but  the  separate  mention  of  the  two  adds  distinctness 
and  fbice.  That  Jesus  does  not  mean  to  ascribe  to  the  ^eating 
of  his  flesh  a  significance  separate  firom  that  of  drinking  his 
blood,  is  manifest  from  the  general  course  of  representation. 
He  begins  by  mentioning  his  flesh  alone  ;*  then  he  specifies  his 
flesh  as  "meat  indeed,"  and  his  blood  as  "drink  indeed;"*  and, 
finally,  includes  all  in  eating  Idmself*  with  this  returning  to  the 
representation  with  which  he  had  begun :  "  This  is  that  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven."* 

To  these  general  remarks,  we  add  a  notice  of  some  particular 
clauses  in  the  passage.  In  the  fif\y-fourth  verse,  the  Saviour 
ascribes  to  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  precisely  the 
same  efficacy  which  he  had  already  done  in  the  fortieth  verse  to 
seeing  the  Son,  and  believing  on  him ;  he  hcUh  eternal  Ufe^  and 
I  unll  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.     From  this  his  hearers  might 

1  Heb.  9:  22.  »  Lev.  17:  11.  «  V.  51. 

*  Vi.  53—56.  »  V.  57.  •  V.  58. 
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have  reasonably  inferred  that  he  employed  these  remarkable 
words  in  a  spiritual,  and  not  in  a  gross  outward  sense ;  although 
they  would  have  still  contained  a  mystery  which  nothing  but  his 
death  and  resurrection  for  the  salvation  of  men  could  solve. 
So  in  the  fifty-sixth  verse,  he  represents  the  effect  of  eating  his 
flesh  and  drinking  his  blood  to  be  a  mutual  union  between  him- 
self and  his  disciples,  he  dweUetk  in  me,  and  I  in  Mm;  which 
again  points  to  a  spiritual  meaning.  Then,  in  the  foUowing- 
verse,  he  compares  the  living  union  which  exists  between  Mm* 
self  and  those  who  eat  him,  to  that  which  exists  between  him- 
self and  the  Father. — As  the  Uving  Faiher  hath  sent  me.  The 
Father  is  called  Hvmg,  because  he  has  Ufe  in  himself,  and  is  the 
source  of  all  life.  Why  the  words :  hath  sent  me  ?  Doubtless 
to  show  that  he  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  Father's  will, 
which  is  essential  to  the  idea  that  follows.— A?uf  I  live  by  the 
Father,  Of  these  words  the  best  explanation  is  found  in  another 
declaration  of  the  Saviour :  "  As  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself,, 
so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  ^  As  Jesus 
is  the  ground  of  life  to  those  wbo  eat  him,  so  the  Father  is  to 
him  the  ground  of  life.  He  lives,  not  separately  from  the 
Father,  but  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  hint  Thus  all  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  Father,  "  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  ^  This 
is  an  idea  upon  which  Jesus  elsewhere  dwells  with  solemn 
earnestness  and  pathos.  "  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  thou. 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  ia 
us ;  that  the  world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me.  And 
the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I  have  given  them ;  that  they 
may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one ;  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me, 
that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one ;  and  that  the  world  may 
know  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them  as  thou  hast 
loved  me.'  The  same  idea  of  oneness  and  subordination  to  the 
Father,  as  the  supreme  Head  of  all  things,  is  thus  expressed  by 
the  Apostle  Paul:  *'A11  are  yours;  and  ye  are  Christ's;  and 
Christ  is  God's."* 

y.  59.    These  things  said  he  in  the  sjna^ogue,  as  he  taught  in  CapemMim. 

These  words  indicate  the  close  of  our  Lord's  discourse  in  the 
synagogue.  What  follows  seems  to  have  been  spoken  else- 
where, perhaps,  as  De  Wette  suggests,  on  the  way  from  the 

1  John  5:  26.        *  1  Cor.  15:  28.        •  John  17:  21—23.        «  1  Cor.  S:  22,  83. 
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synagogae  home ;  yet,  in  immediate  connection  with  the  forego- 
ing, and  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  same  auditory. 

y.  60.  Many  therefore  of  his  diidples,  when  they  had  heard  this,  said :  This 
is  an  hard  saying ;  who  eaa  hear  it  ? 

Tkis  is  an  hard  saying.  They  refer  to  what  Jesus  had  said  of 
the  efficacy  of  eating  his  flesh  and  drinking  his  blood.  The 
aaying  was  **  hard'*  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  unitU$Uigibk,  as 
of  cUstaste/ulf  offensive. 

Vs.  ((l-*-6d.  When  Jesus  knew  in  himself  that  his  disciples  mnnniued  at  it, 
he  said  anto  them :  Doth  this  offend  yon  ?  If  then  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  ascending  up  where  he  was  before  ?  The  spirit  is  that  which  quict;enetb ; 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words  that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
they  are  life. 

The  meaning  of  these  words  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dis- 
cussion, and,  in  the  interi)retation  of  them,  commentators  have 
differed  greatly.  Without  attempting  to  enumerate  all  their 
various  opinions,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  proposing  that 
view  which  seems  to  us  most  accordant  with  the  context.  The 
words :  Doth  this  offend  you  J  we  refer  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
preceding  discourse.  In  this  our  Lord  had  represented  himself 
as  "  the  hving  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven/'  and  had 
declared  that,  "  if  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for- 
ever ;'*  and,  what  seemed  a  still  harsher  assertion,  he  had  affirmed 
of  his  flesh  and  blood :  "  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh 
my  blood  hath  eternal  life ;  and  I  will  mise  him  up  at  the  last 
day."  Not  only  was  the  idea  itself  of  feeding  on  his  flesh  and 
blood  offensive  to  them,  but  his  high  claim  to  be  the  living 
bread  which  came  down  from  heaven,  and  which  had  power  to 
give  eternal  life  to  all  that  should  partake  of  it»  gave  still  higher 
offence  to  them.  That;  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  should  not 
only  claim  for  himself  a  heavenly  origin^  but  also  the  power  to 
bestow  upon  men  eternal  life,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
was  what  they  could  not  endure  to  hear.  In  view  of  this  Jesus 
asks:  Ifthfn  ye  shall  see  the  Sou  <^ftum  ascending  vp  where  he 
was  before  ?  as  much  as  to  say :  If  what  I  have  now  claimed  for 
myself  offends  you,  what  will  you  say  when  you  see  me  ascend- 
ing  up  to  my  original  abode  in  heaven,*  and  invested  with  all  „ 

1  De  Wetta  denies  aay  relbience  here  to  tmt  laud's  bodihf  viMe  ascent  to 
h0>v«i,  oo  two  gioiuidt:  JM>  (hat  John  says  nothing  concendng  this  \  s^amdlv 

61» 
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poM^er  ID  heaven  and  in  earth  ?  Instead  of  receding  from  his 
lofty  position  because  of  the  offence  which  it  gave  to  his  hear- 
ers, he  advances  to  a  still  higher  eminence.  This  is  altogether 
in  accordance  with  his  geneml  manner  in  dealing  with  caviUers 
and  opponents.  The  very  points  at  which  they  take  exception, 
he  presses  the  more  earnestly  and  asserts  in  stiU  stronger  terms, 
because  they  are  points  of  vital  importance,  upon  which  de« 
pends  the  true  apprehension  of  his  chamcter  and  office. —  The 
spirit  is  tfuU  which  quickeneth,  t/ie  flesh  proJUeth  nothing.  In  these 
words  our  Lord  guards  his  hearers  against  the  error  of  under- 
standing what  he  had  said  concerning  himself,  as  the  bread  of 
life,  and  concerning  his  flesh  and  blood,  as  the  food  and  drink  of 
his  disciples,  in  a  gross  material  way ;  as  if  he  had  said :  I  have 
spoken  of  myself  as  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  of  my  flesh  and  blood  as  the  food  and  drink  of 
men,  but  think  not  that  you  are  to  feed  upon  me  in  a  literal  and 
outward  way.  "  The  spirit  is  that  which  quickeneth,  the  ffesh 
profiteth  nothing."  "  The  spirit"  here  is  not  the  spirit  of  Christ 
in  opposition  to  his  flesh,  nor  his  Divine,  in  opposition  to  his 
human,  nature ;  for  it  is  upon  "  tJie  Word  made  flesh"  that  believ- 
ers feed;  but,  "the  spirit"  and  "the  flesh"  are  here  taken  in 
their  generic  sense,  the  former  denoting  that  which  is  spir- 
itual, and  the  latter,  that  which  is  material.  Jesus  means  that 
it  is  the  spiritual,  not  the  material,  feeding  upon  himself  that 
gives  life. —  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and 
tJicy  are  H/e.  These  words  of  Jesus  contained  the  true  doctrine 
concerning  his  person  and  office.  The  loving  and  beheving 
apprehension  of  them  constituted,  therefore,  the  very  act  of 
feeding  upon  him  in  a  spiritual  way.  Thus  they  became,  to 
all  who  truly  received  them,  spirit  and  life. 

that,  as  Christ's  flesh  had  not  desceoded  from  hoHren,  so  we  cannot  oonceire  of 
it  as  ascending  ap  where  Christ  was  before  (John  1:  I.  16:  28.  17:  5).  Bat 
neither  of  these  arguments  has  any  trae  force.  As  to  the  firsts  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  John*s  omission  to  notice  if?  a  historic  way  (for  he  doe^  notice  it,  as  here. 
Incidentally)  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  bodily  visible  ascent  to  hearen,  is  to  be 
explained  rather  from  its  umwnal  re€o§mti»n  a»  a  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity, 
which  made  the  explicit  mention  of  it  aBnoeessary,  than  from  his  ignorance  or 
denial  of  it  Who,  indeed,  in  his  senses,  can  snppose  that  the  beloved  disdpla 
omitted  from  his  Christianity  the  fact  of  Jesus's  ascent  in  a  bodily  form  to 
lieavcn,  which  was  as  universally  received  by  the  primitive  church  as  that  of  his 
resurrection  ? 

As  to  the  second,  it  is  enough  to  observe  that  it  was  m  the^^etk,  and,  Ihersfore^ 
in  a  kodiljf  vtMtbUfirm^  that  the  eternal  Word  ascended  up  where  he  was  before. 
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Vs.  64,  65.  But  there  are  some  of  you  that  believe  not.  For  Jesns  knew 
fh>m  the  beginning  who  they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him. 
And  he  said :  Therefore  said  I  unto  you,  that  no  man  can  come  anto  me  except 
it  be  given  unto  him  of  my  Father. 

Jesus  again  reiterates  what  he  had  already  said  concerning  an 
unbelieving  spirit,  and  concerning  the  necessity  of  Divine 
grace  to  a  true  apprehension  and  reception  of  himself  —  But 
latere  are  some  of  you  t/tat  believe  not ;  as  if  he  had  said  :  I  know 
that  my  words  will  be  of  no  avail  to  some  of  you,  for  you  are 
under  the  control  of  an  unbelieving  spirit  —  Except  it  be  given 
unto  Mm  of  my  Fatlier;  the  same  as,  except  my  Father  draw 
him  ;*  except  he  hear  and  learn  of  my  Father.* 

In  bringing  the  present  Article  to  a  close,  it  may  be  well  to 
dwell  for  a  few  moments  upon  the  question  so  much  agitated 
by  some  of  the  commentators :  Why  did  our  Lord  exercise  so 
much  reserve  in  explaining  the  highly  figurative  language  of 
this  discourse  ?  To  the  multitudes  in  the  synagogue  he  seems 
to  have  offered  not  a  word  of  explanation.  On  the  contrary, 
when  they  took  offence  at  his  language,  he  only  reasserted  it  in 
stronger  terms.  It  was  not  till  afler  the  close  of  the  address 
that  he  gave  to  his  attendants  the  brief  solution :  "  The  spirit  is 
that  which  quickeneth ;  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing :  the  words 
that  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  hfe.*'  And 
we  find,  upon  examination,  that  this  accords  with  his  usual  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  people.  So  to  the  ignorant  Samaritan 
woman  he  said  :  **  Whosoever  drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst 
again.  But  whosoever  drinketli  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give 
him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall 
be  in  him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life  ;"• 
and  led  her  to  |K>nder  in  her  heart  the  deep  meaning  of  the 
words.  Very  similar  language  he  addressed  to  the  multitudes 
assembled  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.*  It  was  not  to  the  nmlti- 
tude,  but  to  his  disciples,  that  he  explained  the  parables  of  the 
sower,  and  of  the  tares  in  the  field.*  His  general  rule  is  thus 
stated  by  Mark :  **  And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the 
word  unto  them,  as  they  were  able  to  hear  it  But  without  a 
parable  spake  he  not  unto  them :  and  when  they  were  alone,  he 
expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples."* 

»  V.  44.  «  V.  45.  «  John  4: 13,  14.  *  John  7: 97*39. 

*  Matt  13: 13,  36.  •  M*rk  4:  33,  34. 
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At  first  thought  it  might  seem  best  that  the  figure  and  the 
explanatory  key  should  go  together.  But  a  little  reflection  may 
perhaps  convince  us  that  this  view  is  more  plausible  than  pro- 
found.'  Why  did  Jesus  address  the  multitudes  in  parables,  and 
not  by  the  plain  statement  of  spiritual  truths  ?  It  was  not  cer- 
tainly because  be  wished  them  to  remain  in  ignorance  and 
perish.  To  many  of  them  this  was,  indeed,  the  result,  the  fore- 
seen result  But  it  was  not  the  proper  end  which  he  proposed 
to  himself  in  adopting  the  parabolic  method  of  instruction.  That 
end  is  sufiiciently  indicated  in  the  words  just  quoted :  '*  As  t^ietf 
were  able  to  hear  itJ*  Their  dulness  of  apprehension  is  assigned 
by  Jesus  himself  as  the  reason  why  he  spake  to  them  in  para- 
bles.* They  were  not  prepared  to  receive  instniction  in  a  more 
direct  form.  There  was  a  "  needs  be,"  lying  not  in  Jesus's  lov- 
ing and  compassionate  heart,  but  in  their  low  and  carnal  views, 
why  he  should  veil  "the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
beneath  the  drapery  of  parables ;  although  to  many  with  the 
sad  issue  (represented  by  the  Saviour  as  the  just  penalty  of 
their  unteachableness),  "that  seeing  they  might  see,  and  not 
perceive;  and  hearing  they  might  hear,  and  not  understand; 
lest  at  any  time  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should 
be  forgiven  them."  Now  if  we  admit  the  validity  of  the  above 
reason,  assigned  by  our  Lord,  why  "without  a  parable  spake 
he  not  unto  them,"*  it  would  seem  to  be  both  unreasonable  and 
illogic-al  to  demand  that  he  should  immediately  subjoin  an  expla- 
nation in  plain  terms.  With  the  disciples,  who  had  already  the 
foundation  of  a  spiritual  character,  and  had  made  some  pragre:$^ 
in  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  truths,  this  method  might  be 
employed,  but  not  with  the  multitude.  In  their  bosoms  the 
seeds  of  spiritual  truths  were  to  be  sown,  and  they  could  not 
receive  them,  except  they  were,  so  to  speak,  encased  in  a  shell 
of  material  images.  And  the  images  selected  by  our  Iiord  have 
a  singular  pertinency,  as  well  as  a  wonderful  depth  and  fulness 
of  meaning.  They  are,  indeed,  baskets  of  silver  net- work  con- 
taining apples  of  gold.  The  apparent  harshness  of  some  of 
them,  as  that  of  eating  Christ,  of  feeding  on  his  flesh  and  drink- 
ing his  blood,  constitutes  their  excellency ;  for  in  this  lies  their 
strength.  No  figure  less  forcible  could  have  been  a  suitable 
vehicle  for  the  idea  of  tliat  inward  union  with  Christ  by  which 

1  Matt  13: 13—15.  Mark  4: 11, 12*  Luke  8: 10.  *  Blatt.  13: 34. 
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he  becomes  the  life  and  nourishment  of  the  soul.  It  was  our 
Lord's  intention  that  the  people  should  ponder  the  meaning  of 
these  images,  and  have  "great  reasoning  among  themselves" 
concerning  thenv  Thus  aU  who  were  of  an  earnest  and  teach- 
able  spirit,  would  gradually  come  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
high  truths  which  they  covered,  and  only  the  careless  and  light- 
minded  remain  Ignorant  of  their  spiritual  significance.  The 
premature  attempt  to  unfold  their  meaning  in  plain  language  to 
the  multitude  (aside  from  the^ct  that  some  of  them  pointed  to 
events  yet  future,  and  could,  therefore,  have  only  a  historic 
interpretation),  would  have  had  no  other  result  than  that  of 
destroying  the  shell  without  feeding  the  soul  with  the  kernel 
which  it  covered.  The  Divine  wisdom  of  Jesus  lefl  to  the 
people  themselves  the  work  of  enucleating  the  kernel  from  the 
shell,  and  finding  that  it  was,  in  very  deed,  spirit  and  not  fiesh. 
His  example  in  this  particular  deserves  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  religious  teachers.  In  dealing  with  the  ignorant  they 
should  be  careful  lest  their  laborious  explanations,  designed  to 
bring  everything  spiritual  within  the  apprehension  of  the  finite 
human  understanding,  prove  to  be  an  eHminatmg  rather  than  an 
ittundnating  process. 


ARTICLE    III. 
ANSELM'S  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  INCARNATION  AND  ATONEMENT. 

▲  TRAMSLATIOir  OF  THE  "  GUB  DBU8  HOMO.'' 

By  James  Gardiner  Vose,  Milton,  Mass. 

[In  presenting  a  translation  of  this  work,  it  may  be  proper  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  career  of  its  author,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  developed  the  moneistic  life  and  discipline. 

Paul  of  Thebes  and  Anthony  of  Alexandria  have  each  been 
called  the  father  of  monasticism.  Yet  neither  the  one  in  his 
lonely  grotto,  nor  the  other  in  the  devout  community  gathered 
around  him,  could  have  foreseen  the  system  which  here  had  its 
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faint  beginnings.  Doubtless  at  this  earfier  period  of  monas* 
ticism,  there  was  much  in  it  that  was  irrational.  The  inflci- 
ence  of  eastern  superstitions,  habits  of  lifb  and  feeling,  was 
doubtless  far  greater  than  we  can  easily  trace.  •  Yet  there  was 
also  a  basis  for  monachism  in  true  Christianity.  The  correp* 
tions  of  the  church,  so  painfully  manifest,  called  for  a  new  ctm* 
secmtion  among  its  more  devout  members,  which  should  divide 
them  as  naturally  from  formal  religionists,  as  before  they  had  beea 
separated  from  Uie  world.  Mbnastidsm  was  instituted  to  supply 
this  profound  want  It  was,  as  it  has  been  truly  called :  **  The 
Church  within  the  Cborch."  From  the  first  monks  to  Ansrim 
of  Canterbury,  seven  centuries  had  intervened,  in  which  the 
system  had  been  fully  matured.  The  evils  springing  from  its 
own  weakness,  and  the  still  greatev  evils  attaching  themselves 
to  it  as  a  convenient  instrument  from  without,  had  been  aban* 
dantly  revealed.  They  had  been  f&H  within  the  cloister,  and 
already  had  Odo  and  Bemo,  with  many  more,  equals  in  zeal  if 
not  in  intellect,  assayed  the  work  of  refbrmation.  There  was  a 
return,  as  it  were,  to  the  spirit  of  the  earlier  ages,  and  if,  among 
many  of  the  older  monki,  the  abuses  of  the  system  still  remained, 
many  more  now  sought  its  sacred  order  for  the  better  hopes  of 
holiness  that  it  held  out  "  The  Hildebrandian  epoch  of  reform," 
says  Neander,  "was  accompanied  with  the  outpouring  of  a 
spirit  of  compunction  and  repentance  on  the  western  nations. 
It  was  the  same  spirit  which,  in  different  directions,  promoted 
the  crusades,  monasticism  and  the  spread  of  sects,  which  con- 
tended against  the  hierarchy."  *  Of  all,  who  at  that  period  sought 
the  conventual  life,  none  did  it  with  simpler  views  than  Anselm. 
Trained  under  the  guidance  of  a  mother,  who  plied  him  with 
every  loving  and  pious  motive,  and  wrought  upon  by  that  celes* 
tial  influence,  which  alone  is  more  powerful  than  this,  it  was 
not  stmnge  that  he  should  early  imbibe  that  devout  enthusiasm 
which  led  him  irresistibly  to  the  monastic  order.  The  dreams 
of  his  childhood  foreshadow  the  course  of  his  history.  In  visions 
he  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent  of  the  neighboring  Alps  to  gain 
audience  with  God,  and  there  beheld  and  feasted  with  the  King 
of  heaven  -^  emblem  of  the  effort  and  the  victory  of  his  whole 
life.  Driven  by  paternal  harshness  from  his  youthful  home,  he 
wandered  for  in  search  of  a  congenial  resting-place,  till  accident 
brought  him  to  the  convent  of  Bee;  where,  taking  gladly  the 

1  Tonrcy'i  Neander,  Vol.  III.  p.  233. 
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solemn  obligalioiis  of  his  order,  he  threw  himself  into  the  priTBcy 
of  prayer  and  contemplation,  doubtless  hoping  from  sucii  seclu- 
sion never  to  be  withdrawn.  And,  though  allowed  for  only  three 
years  to  remain  a  simple  monk,  yet  three  and  thirty  years  do  we 
find  him  dwelling  in  that  lored  monastery,  and  devoting  his 
highest  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  inward  piety.  Self-edifica- 
tion was  the  great  primary  idea  in  monasticism,  and  it  absorbed 
the  whole  soul  of  Anselm.  "  Seek  not  so  much,"  he  would  say^ 
*'  a  place  of  usefulness  to  others,  em  one  in  which  you  may  be 
edified  yourself."  With  such  a  rule,  he  gave  the  earlier  years 
of  his  monastic  life  to  pmyer  and  devout  study.  Though  impos* 
ing  upon  himself  no  useless  penance,  yet  his  conquest  over 
bodily  wants  was  truly  remarkable.  There  seemed  no  need  of 
mortifying  the  flesh,  for  the  spirit  had  reached  such  a  height  as 
no  longer  to  notice  its  encumbrance.  Devoting  his  days  to  study, 
his  nights  were  often  spent  in  the  vigils  of  pmyer ;  or,  upon  his 
couch,  sleep  gave  place  to  holy  ecstasies,  or  profound  meditation 
upon  God.  The  monks,  who  opened  the  chapel  for  matins,  not 
seldom  found  him  there  upon  his  knees,  where  the  night  had 
sped  mpidly  away  in  the  fervor  of  his  prolonged  devotion.  He 
fiisted  to  an  extent  almost  incredible,  yet  not  in  periods  of  long 
abstinence,  as  if  for  a  show  of  piety,  but  in  the  uniform  course 
of  daily  life.  Nor  let  us  think  for  a  moment  that  in  the  rigor  ^ 
monastic  discipline  he  lost  the  glow  of  religious  fervor.  No 
studies,  no  routine  of  heavy  duties,  ever  quenched  the  ardor  of 
his  early  longing  for  the  more  inspiring  views  of  God  made 
manifest  From  his  lone  cell,  we  hear  the  breathing  of  his 
ardent  love  for  Christ,  hallowing  the  stillness  of  the  night,  while 
he  utters  his  glowing  adoration :  "  What  can  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  see  the  man,  who  is  the  creator  of  man !  What  more 
touching,  than  to  behold  in  this  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  eternity  as  it  were  begin !  loftiness  be- 
come lowliness !  He  is  conceived  in  a  mother's  womb,  who  sits 
evermore  in  the  Father's  bosom;  bom  in  time  firom  a  mother 
without  father,  who  was  begotten  in  eternity  by  a  Father  with- 
out mother.  Folded  in  swaddling  clothes  lies  he,  who  has 
decked  the  firmament  with  stars  and  the  earth  with  flowers. 
A  manger  holds  him  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  am- 
tain.  He  grows  in  wisdom,  whose  wisdom  is  without  beginning 
and  end ;  in  age,  whose  years  do  not  increase  and  do  not  dimin-* 
ish;  in  gracei  who  is  the  author  of  all  grace;    He  is  snli^ect  to 
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parents,  biefore  Whom  all  creatures  bow.  He  wbo  is  the  bread, 
is  an  hungered.  He  who  is  the  fountain,  is  thirsty.  He  who  is 
the  way,  becomes  weary.  The  Glory  suffers  itself  to  be  put  to 
shame ;  the  Majesty  to  be  humiliated  >  the  Lifb  to  be  slain." 

The  pious  contemplations  of  Anselm  Were  closely  connected 
with  his  profoundest  studies.  His  intellectual  mould  was  that 
of  the  true  monk.  Study  was  his  delight,  and  speculative  study 
the  most  of  all.  Weariness  and  vacancy  never  tinged  his  soli*- 
tude,  and  the  public  cares  of  later  life  only  whetted  his  desire 
for  the  musing  of  the  cell.  Subjects  the  most  vast  and  sublime^ 
were  his  familiar  food.  The  being  and  nature  of  Godi  he 
studied  with  remarkable  intensity.  And  God  revealed  in  flesh, 
stirring  on  one  side  the  very  ocean*depths  of  speculation,  and  on 
the  other,  touching  the  spirit's  harp  in  the  tenderest  of  human 
interests,  was  a  subject  which  filled  the  mind  of  Anselm  with 
the  highest  wonder  and  joy.  To  this  he  turned  with  childlike 
affection  amid  all  the  cares  and  dignity  of  official  life.  Follow 
him  an  exile  from  his  country,  where  royal  oppression  had  almost 
crushed  the  hopes  of  piety ;  and,  while  king  and  pope,  prelates 
and  nobles  were  agitating  his  claims,  behold  him  in  his  lone 
dwelling  in  the  German  forests,  returning  with  all  the  freshness 
of  his  early  consecration,  to  the  life  of  the  recluse.  There,  as  if 
there  were  no  interest  but  the  purifying  of  his  own  soul,  and  no 
pleasure  but  that  of  holy  contemplation,  he  bends  in  profound 
thought  over  his  immortal  work,  the  "  Cur  Deus  Homo."  From 
such  seclusion,  had  Anselm  been  less  thoroughly,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  real  Christianity,  perhaps  he  might  never  have  with« 
drawn.  But  the  piety  which  made  him  a  monk,  was  too  deep 
and  pure  to  leave  him  an  anchorite.  His  own  noble  sentiment, 
that "  a  man's  goodness  belongs  to  and  is  an  advantage  to  all 
holy  beings,"  so  modified  his  views  of  self-edification,  that  he 
could  find  no  escape  from  the  offices  of  public  teacher,  counsel' 
lor  and  guide.  Accordingly,  when  called  at  an  early  age  to  the 
head  of  the  convent,  no  reluctance  could  overcome  the  claims  of 
Christian  duty.  How  reads  the  history  of  his  thirty  years  at 
Bee?  He  sits  in  the  chair  of  abbot,  guiding  her  temporal  afiairs 
with  care  and  patience ;  giving  judgment  upon  all  chuich  ques* 
tions,  whether  of  faith  or  practice ;  and  freely  laying  aside  his 
own  employments  to  counsel  and  comfort  his  brethren.  And 
what  says  Uie  history  of  his  later  days  ?  Ask  of  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  crowded  about  him  when  an  exile  on  his 
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way  to  Rome.  The  cloistered  monk  had  now  become  the  itine- 
rant missionary.  He  spends  whole  days  in  preaching,  and  admin- 
istering the  sacred  rite  of  confirmation ;  days,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  of  most  delightful  feeling,  in  which  was  breathed  no 
morbid  sigh  for  soHtude.  Still  later  than  this,  we  find  Ansel  m 
in  the  height  of  his  episcopal  prosperity,  at  the  dissolute  court 
of  Henry,  aiming  his  shafts  at  every  form  of  sin,  and  making  the 
nobles  tremble,  and  renounce  their  crimes.  Behold  him  now 
the  court  preacher,  led  by  duty  to  fields  the  furthest  possible 
removed  from  the  seclusion  of  his  early  choice.  Retaining  all 
his  love  of  holy  solitude,  he  was  yet  active  in  the  most  discordant 
scenes.  All  else  that  characterizes  the  monk,  seemed  lost  in  the 
course  of  his  labors,  except  that  piety  which  made  him  take  the 
vow,  and  which  constituted  its  only  value.  He  was  sixty  years 
old  when  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  urging  every 
objection  to  an  office,  which  was  fairly  thrust  upon  him  by  king 
and  prelates.  Yet  witness  the  uncompromising  fidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  its  duties.  He  who  was  only  forced  to 
receive  the  crosier,  cannot  now  be  forced  to  abate  one  tittle  of 
its  dignity.  He  who  learned  so  thoroughly  and  urged  so  warmly 
the  monastic  rule  of  obedience,  shows  now,  in  his  position  of 
authority,  that  he  is  well  able  to  govern.  We  may  not  follow 
his  long  contests  against  royal  oppression.  In  every  one,  with 
mildness,  yet  with  unconquerable  firmness,  he  sustains  the  rights 
of  the  cliurch.  Single-handed,  he  contends  successfully  agaiust 
king  and  prelates,  and  even  his  own  clergy;  trying  every  art 
both  to  defend  the  honor  of  the  church,  and  to  cure  the  hideous 
wounds  of  priestly  corruption.  So  heavy  labors  the  human 
spirit  could  not  long  endure.  Wasted  with  lingering  sickness, 
though  bearing  the  duties  of  his  office  to  his  latest  days,  he 
oomcs  at  length  to  the  grave.  His  death-scene  was  a  just 
expression  of  his  life's  history.  He  had  one  wish  to  live.  It 
was  that  he  might  bring  into  clearer  light  an  abstruse  subject 
of  Christian  speculation,  which  pressed  upon  his  mind.  With 
his  last  effort  of  physical  strength,  he  stretched  out  his  hands  in 
holy  benediction  ujwn  the  king,  the  clergy  and  the  people,  then 
dropped  his  head  upon  his  breast  in  prayer.  Ngver,  from  a 
monastic  lifC)  has  been  developed  so  perfect  a  character.  The 
monk  had  grown  into  the  apostle.  Bearing  from  the  cloister  all 
its  piety  and  discipline  and  industry,  he  infused  new  fife  into  the 
chnrchi  and  into  his  own  chamcter,  by  his  manifold  labors. 
Vol.  XL  No.  44.  62 
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Prayer  must  sometimes  give  place  to  study ;  study  to  instruction ; 
instruction  to  hospitality ;  and  all  of  these  to  his  more  arduous 
official  duties ;  so  that  each  in  turn  made  purer  all  the  rest^  and 
in  their  varied  round,  symmetry  was  given  to  the  whole  man. 
In  piety »  he  was  the  revered  example  of  the  church ;  in  knowl<« 
edge,  the  expounder  of  her  faith ;  in  guidance,  her  wisest 
counsellor;  and,  in  office,  her  valiant  defender,  her  zealoua 
reformer. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  "  Cur  Dcus  Homo"  was 
written,  are  interesting  to  notice.  The  difficulties  of  Anselm 
with  the  king,  arising  at  his  very  consecration  as  archhishop, 
became  in  a  short  time  so  harassing,  that  he  judged  it  necessary 
to  lay  his  matters  personally  before  the  pope.  And,  though  this 
were  voluntary  on  his  part,  yet  it  was  really  an  exile,  for  the 
king  had  no  thought  that  he  would  ever  return.  Tn  the  midst, 
however,  of  all  his  public  cares,  he  found  time  for  study ;  and* 
at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  others,  as  he  tells  us,  though  doubtless 
also  at  the  instance  of  his  own  feelings,  he  began  this  work, 
even  while  discharging  the  earlier  duties  of  his  life  at  Canter* 
bury.  Nor  did  even  his  banishment  interpose  any  serious  inter- 
ruption to  the  progress  of  this  treatise.  While  at  Eome,  in  the 
ensuing  season,  awaiting  the  mandates  of  the  church,  the  heat 
became  so  extreme,  that  he  determined  to  travel  northward. 
Accordingly,  he  found  a  retreat  in  the  German  town  of  Telesi, 
but  was  aAerwards  induced  to  remove  to  Sclavia,  a  rural  estate 
not  far  distant  lie  was  entertained  there  by  John,  a  monk 
formerly  associated  with  him  at  Bee.  "  Here,"  said  Anselm, 
"  will  I  take  breath ;"  which  was  but  to  say :  "  Here  will  J  forget 
the  world,  and  return  to  Divine  contemplations."  In  this  retire- 
ment he  soon  fuiished  the  "  Cur  Deus  Homo,"  which  is  written, 
it  will  be  perceived,  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  thus  giving  a 
beautiful  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  his  healthful  piety 
linked  his  solitary  studies  to  the  improvement  of  others.  The 
person  selected  was  no  fictitious  character,  but  a  much-loved 
pupil,  whose  youth  was  happily  fostered  under  the  care  of 
Anselm,  and  who  became  his  successor  at  Bee,  in  the  year  1124. 

Of  the  woik  itself,  it  may  be  said,  tliat  it  forms  the  most  im- 
portant epoch  in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  The 
views  held  for  ten  centuries,  regarded  the  death  of  Christ  as  ft 
sacrifice,  to  which  was  added  also  the  idea  of  a  conquest  over 
the  devil.      By  the  victory  of  Christ,  man  was,  as  it  were, 
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released  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  to  whom  he  rightfully 
belonged.  Though  traces  of  a  more  correct  understanding  of 
the  doctrine  may  be  formed  at  an  earlier  period,  yet  it  was  lef^ 
for  Anselm  to  bring  out  with  clear  and  thorough  reasoning  the 
view,  afterwards  adopted  by  all  branches  of  the  orthodox 
church.  To  him  belongs  the  praise  of  making  the  first  distinct, 
formal  exhibition  of  the  atonement,  as  a  satisfaction  required 
by  the  justice  of  God.  Says  Baur :  "  The  relation  in  which 
Anselra's  theory  of  satisfaction  stands  to  the  notions  which  had 
generally  obtained  previous  to  his  time,  is  chiefly  expressed  by 
his  decided  opposition  to  the  principle  on  which  those  notions 
were  founded  in  respect  to  the  devil."  *  We  cannot,  therefore, 
well  overrate  the  historic  value  of  this  treatise ;  nor  will  a  care- 
ful study  of  it  lessen  our  view  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  though 
its  scholastic  nicety  be  sometimes  distastedil.  In  addition  to 
the  common  sources  of  information,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the 
somewhat  recent  work  entitled :  "  Anselm  vow  Canterbury,"  by 
Hasse.  It  is  published  in  two  volumes ;  ^e  first  is  biogmphical, 
giving  a  full  and  interesting  picture  of  his  eventful  life ;  the 
second  presents  the  growth  and  character  of  his  doctrinal  system. 
With  distinctness  and  simplicity,  both  the  man  and  his  works  are 
set  before  the  reader.— -Ta.] 

Anselm's  Phepacb. 

This. work  was  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  certain  persons, 
who,  without  my  knowledge,  were  engaged  in  transcribing  the 
earlier  parts  of  it,  before  it  had  been  ooiApleted  and  revised. 
I  have,  therefore,  been  obliged  to  finish  it,  as  best  I  could, 
more  hurriedly  than  was  convenient  for  me,  and  so  within  nar-. 
rower  limits  than  I  could  wish.  For,  had  an  pndisturbed  and  ade- 
quate period  been  allowed  me  for  publishing  it,  I  should  have 
introduced  and  subjoined  many  things,  about  which  I  have  been 
silent  For  it  was  while  sufiering  under  great  anguish  of  heart 
(the  origin  and  reason  of  which  are  known  to  God),  that,  at  the 
entreaty  of  others,  I  began  the  book  in  England,  and  finished 
it  when  an  exile  in  Capua.  From  the  theme,  on  which  it 
was  published,  I  have  otUed  it:  Ciur  Deus  Homo;  and  have 
divided  it  into  two  short  books.     The  first  contains  the  objec* 

^  Bam,  Versohnungslehre,  p.  155;  quoted  in  Hagenbach^t  History  of  Doc- 
trines, VoL  U.  p.  34. 
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tions  of  iufidels,  who  despise  the  Christian  faith,  because  they 
deem  it  contrary  to  reason ;  and  also  the  replies  of  beUevers ; 
and,  in  fine,  leaving  Christ  out  of  view  (as  if  nothing  had  ever 
been  known  of  him),  it  proves,  by  absolute  reasons,  the  impos- 
sibility that  any  man  should  be  saved  without  hixn.  Again,  in 
the  second  book,  likewise,  as  if  nothing  were  known  of  Christ, 
it  is  moreover  shown  by  plain  reasoning  and  fact,  that  human 
nature  was  ordained  for  this  purpose,  viz.  that  every  maa 
should  enjoy  a  happy  immortality,  both  in  body  and  in  soul ; 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  that  this  design  for  which  man  wms 
made  should  be  fulfiUed ;  but  that  it  could  not  be  fulfilled,  unle9S 
God  became  man,  and  unless  all  things  were  to  take  place, 
which  we  hold  with  regard  to  Christ  I  request  all,  who  may 
wish  to  copy  this  book,  to  prefix  this  brief  preface,  with  the 
heads  of  the  whole  work,  at  its  commencement;  so  that,  into 
whosesoever  hands  it  may  fall,  as  he  looks  on  the  face  of  it,  there 
may  be  nothing  in  the  whole  body  of  the  work,  which  shall 
escape  his  notice. 

Book  First. 

Chap.  I.  The  question  on  which  the  whole  work  retU, 
I  have  been  often  and  most  earnestly  requested  by  many» 
both  personally  and  by  letter,  that  I  would  hand  down,  in  writ- 
ing, the  proofs  of  a  certain  doctrine  of  our  faith,  which  I  am 
accustomed  to  give  to  incy^irers ;  for  they  say  that  these  proofs 
gratify  them,  and  are  considered  sufficient  This  they  ask,  not 
for  the  sake  of  attafning  to  faith  by  means  of  reason,  but  that 
they  may  be  gladdened  by  understanding  and  meditating  on 
those  things  which  they  believe ;  ami  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
th^y  iftay  be  always  ready  to  convince  any  one,  who  demands 
of  them  a  reason  of  that  hope  which  is  in  us.  And  this  ques- 
tion, both  infidels  are  accustomed  to  bring  up  against  us,  ridicul- 
ing Christian  simplicity  as  absurd ;  and  many  believers  ponder 
it  in  their  hearts ;  for  what  cause  or  necessity,  in  sooth,  God 
became  man,  and  by  his  own  death,  as  we  believe  and  afiirm, 
restored  life  to  the  world ;  when  he  might  have  done  this,  by 
means  of  some  other  being,  angelic  or  human,  or  merely  by  his 
will.  Not  only  the  learned,  but  also  many  unlearned  persons, 
interest  themselves  in  this  inquiry,  and  seek  for  its  solution. 
Therefore,  since  many  desire  to  consider  this  subject,  and,  thou^ 
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it  seem  very  difficult  in  the  investigation,  it  is  yet  plain  to  all  in 
the  solution,  and  attractive  for  the  value  and  beauty  of  the 
reasoning ;  although  what  ought  to  be  sufficient  has  been  said 
by  the  holy  fathers  and  their  successors,  yet  I  will  take  pains 
to  disclose  to  inquirers  what  God  has  seen  fit  to  lay  open  to 
me.  And  since  investigations  which  are  carried  on  by  question 
and  answer,  are  thus  made  more  plain  to  many,  and  especially 
to  less  quick  minds,  and  on  that  account  are  more  gratifying,  I 
will  take  to  argue  with  me  one  of  those  persons  who  agitate 
this  subject;  one,  who  among  the  rest  impels  me  more  ear- 
nestly to  it,  so  that  in  this  way  Boso  may  question  and  Anselm 
reply. 

Chap.  II.  Bow  those  things  which  are  to  he  said  should  he 
received. 

Boso.  As  the  right  order  requires  us  to  believe  the  deep  things 
of  Christian  faith,  before  we  undertake  to  discuss  them  by 
reason ;  so  to  my  mind  it  appears  a  neglect,  if,  after  we  are  estab- 
lished in  the  faith,  we  do  not  seek  to  understand  what  we 
believe.  Therefore,  since  I  thus  consider  myself  to  hold  the 
fkith  of  our  redemption,  by  the  prevenient  gmce  of  God,  so  that, 
even  were  I  unable  in  any  way  to  understand  what  I  believe, 
still  nothing  could  shake  my  constancy ;  I  desire  that  you  should 
discover  to  me,  what,  as  you  know,  many  besides  myself  ask, 
for  what  necessity  and  cause  God,  who  is  omnipotent,  should 
have  assumed  the  littleness  and  weakness  of  human  nature 
for  the  sake  of  its  renewal  ?  Anselm.  You  ask  of  me  a  thing 
which  is  above  me,  and  therefore  I  tremble  to'  take  in  hand 
subjects  too  lofty  for  me,  lest,  when  some  one  may  have 
thought  or  even  seen  that  I  do  not  satisfy  him,  he  will  rather 
believe  that  I  am  in  error  with  regard  to  the  substance  of  the 
truth,  than  that  my  intellect  is  not  able  to  grasp  it.  Boso.  You 
ought  not  so  much  to  fear  this,  because  yon  should  call  to  mind, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  it  often  happens,  in  the  discussion  of 
some  question,  that  God  opens  what  before  lay  concealed; 
and  that  you  should  hope  ior  the  grace  of  God,  because  if  you 
liberally  impart  those  things  which  you  have  freely  received, 
you  will  be  worthy  to  receive  higher  things,  to  which  you  have 
not  yet  attained.  Ansehn.  There  is  also  another  thing,  on 
account  of  which  I  think  this  subject  can  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  be 
discussed  between  us  comprehensively ;  since,  for  this  purpose, 
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there  is  required  a  knowledge  of  Power  and  Necessity  and 
Will  and  certain  other  subjects,  which  are  so  related  to  one 
another,  that  none  of  them  can  be  fuUy  examined  without  the 
rest;  and  so  the  discussion  of  these  topics  requires  a  separate 
labor,  which,  though  not  very  easy,  in  my  opinion,  is  by  no  means 
useless ;  for  ignorance  of  these  subjects  makes  certain  things 
difficult,  which  by  acquaintance  with  them  beccnne  easy. 
Baso,  You  can  speak  so  briefly  with  regard  to  these  things,  each 
in  its  place,  that  we  may  both  have  all  that  is  requisite  for  the 
present  object,  and  what  remains  to  be  said  we  can  put  ofT  to 
another  time.  Anselm.  This  also  much  disinclines  me  from 
your  request,  not  only  that  the  subject  is  imjKjrtant,  but  as  it  is 
of  a  form  fair  above  the  sons  of  men,  so  is  it  of  a  wisdom  fair 
above  the  intellect  of  men.  On  this  account,  I  fear,  lest,  as  I 
.  anAiront  to  be  incensed  against  sorry  artists,  when  I  see  our 
Lord  himself  painted  in  an  unseemly  figure ;  so  also  it  may  fall 
out  with  me,  if  J  should  undertake  to  exhibit  so  rich  a  theme  in 
rough  and  vidgar  diction.  JBemo.  Even  this  ought  not  to  deter 
you,  because,  as  you  allow  any  one  to  talk  better  if  he  can, 
so  you  preclude  none  from  writing  more  elegantly,  if  your 
language  does  not  please  liim.  But,  to  cut  you  off  from  all 
excuses,  you  are  not  to  fulfil  this  request  of  mine  for  the  learned 
but  for  me,  and  those  asking  the  same  thing  with  me.  Anseht^ 
Since  I  observe  your  earnestness  and  that  of  those  who  desire 
this  thing  with  you,  out  of  love  and  pious  zeal,  1  will  try,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  (with  the  assistance  of  God  and  your  prayers, 
which  when  making  this  request  you  have  often  promised  me)» 
not  so  much  to  make  plain  what  you  inquire  about,  as  to  inquire 
with  you.  But  I  wish  all  that  I  say  to  be  received  with  this 
understanding,  that,  if  I  shall  have  said  anything  which  higher 
authority  does  not  corroborate,  though  1  appear  to  demon* 
strate  it  by  argument,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  received  with  any  fur- 
ther confidence,  than  as  so  appearing  to  me  for  the  time,  uadl 
God  in  some  way  make  a  clearer  revelation  to  me.  But  if  I 
am  in  any  measure  able  to  set  your  inquiry  at  rest,  it  should  be 
concluded  that  a  wiser  than  I  will  be  able  to  do  this  more  fully ; 
nay,  we  must  understand,  that  for  all  that  a  man  can  say  or 
know,  still  deeper  grounds  of  so  great  a  truth  lie  concealed. 
JSoso,  Sufier  me,  therefore,  to  make  use  of  the  words  of  infi* 
dels ;  for  it  is  proper  for  us,  when  we  seek  to  investigate  the 
reasonableness  of  our  faith,  to  propose  the  objections  of  ihoro 
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who  are  wholly  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  same  faith,  without 
the  support  of  reason.  For  although  they  appeal  to  reason 
because  they  do  not  believe,  but  we,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
we  do  believe ;  nevertheless  the  thing  sought  is  one  and  the 
same.  And  if  you  bring  up  anything  in  reply,  which  sacred 
authority  seems  to  oppose,  let  it  be  mine  to  urge  this  inconsis- 
tency until  you  disprove  it  Ansehn.  Speak  on  according  to 
your  pleasure. 

Chap.  IIL     Objections  of  infidels  and  replies  of  believers. 

Boso,  Infidels  ridiculing  our  simplicity  charge  upon  us  that  we 
do  injustice  and  dishonor  to  God,  when  we  affirm  that  he  de- 
scended into  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  that  he  was  bom  of  woman, 
that  he  grew  on  the  nourishment  of  milk  and  the  food  of  men ; 
and,  passing  over  many  other  things  which  seem  incompatible 
with  Deity,  that  he  endured  fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  stripes  and 
cnicifixion  among  thieves.  Ansehn.  We  do  no  injustice  or  dis- 
honor to  God,  but  give  him  thanks  with  all  the  heart,  praising 
and  proclaiming  the  inefiable  height  of  his  compassion.  For  the 
more  astonishing  a  thing  it  is  and  beyond  expectation,  that  he 
has  restored  us  from  so  great  and  deserved  ills  in  which  we 
were,  to  so  great  and  unmerited  blessings  which  we  had  for- 
feited ;  by  so  much  the  more  has  he  shown  his  more  exceeding 
love  and  tenderness  towards  us.  For  did  they  but  carefully  con- 
sider, how  fitly  in  this  way  human  redemption  is  secured,  they 
would  not  ridicule  our  simplicity,  but  would  rather  join  with  us 
in  praising  the  wise  beneficence  of  God.  For,  as  death  came 
upon  the  human  race  by  the  disobedience  of  man,  it  was  fitting 
that  by  man's  obedience  life  should  be  restored.  And,  as  sin, 
the  cause  of  our  condemnation,  had  its  origin  from  a  woman,  so 
ought  the  author  of  our  righteousness  and  salvation  to  be  bom 
of  a  woman.  And  so  also  was  it  proper  that  the  devil,  who, 
being  man's  tempter,  had  conquered  him  in  eating  of  the  tree, 
should  be  vanquished  by  man  in  the  suffering  of  the  tree  which 
man  bore.  Many  other  things,  also,  if  we  carefully  examine 
them,  give  a  certain  indescribable  beauty  to  our  redemption  as 
thus  procured. 

Chap.  IV.  Hbtr  these  things  apjpeair  not  decisive  to  infideh^  and 
merely  kke  so  many  pictures, 

Boso,  These  things  must  be  admitted  to  be  beautiful,  and  liko 
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so  many  pictures ;  but,  if  they  have  no  solid  foundation,  they  do 
not  appear  sufficient  to  infidels,  as  reasons  why  we  ought  to 
believe  that  God  wished  to  sufier  the  things  which  we  speak  of. 
For  when  one  wishes  to  make  a  picture,  he  selects  something 
substantial  to  paint  it  upon,  so  that  his  picture  may  remain. 
For  no  one  paints  in  water  or  in  air,  because  no  traces  of  the 
picture  remain  in  them.  Wherefore,  when  we  hold  up  to  infi- 
dels these  harmonious  proportions,  which  you  speak  of,  as  so 
many  pictures  of  the  real  thing,  since  they  do  not  think  this 
belief  of  ours  a  reality,  but  only  a  fiction,  they  consider  us  as  it 
were  to  be  painting  upon  a  cloud.  Therefore  the  rational  exist- 
ence of  the  truth  must  first  be  shown,  I  mean,  the  necessity, 
which  proves  that  God  ought  to  or  could  have  condescended  to 
those  things  which  we  affirm.  Afterwards,  to  make  the  body 
of  the  truth,  so  to  speak,  shine  forth  more  clearly,  these  harmo- 
nious proportions,  like  pictures  of  the  body,  must  be  described. 
Anselm.  Does  not  the  reason  why  God  ought  to  do  the  things 
we  speak  of,  seem  absolute  enough,  when  we  consider  that  the 
human  race,  that  work  of  his  so  very  precious,  was  wholly  ruined, 
and  that  it  was  not  seemly  that  the  purpose  which  God  had 
made  concerning  man  should  fall  to  the  ground ;  and,  moreover, 
that  this  purpose  could  not  be  carried  into  effect,  unless  the 
human  race  were  delivered  by  their  Creator  himself 

Chap.  V.  How  the  redemption  of  man  could  not  he  effected  by 
any  other  being  but  God. 

Boso,  If  this. deliverance  were  said  to  be  effected  somehow 
by  any  other  being  than  God  (whether  it  were  an  angelic  or  a 
human  being),  the  mind  of  man  would  receive  it  far  more 
patiently.  For  God  could  have  made  some  man  without  sin, 
not  of  a  sinful  substance,  and  not  a  descendant  of  any  man,  but 
just  as  he  made  Adam,  and  by  this  man  it  should  seem  that  the 
work  we  speak  of  could  have  been  done.  Anselm,  Do  you  not 
perceive  that,  if  any  other  heiug  should  rescue  man  from  eternal 
death,  man  would  rightly  be  adjudged  as  the  servant  of  that 
being  ?  Now  if  this  be  so,  he  would  in  no  wise  be  restored  to 
that  dignity,  which  would  have  been  his,  had  he  never  sinned. 
For  he,  who  was  to  be  through  eternity  only  the  ser^'ant  of  God 
and  4tn  equal  with  the  holy  angels,  would  now  be  the  servant  of 
a  being  who  was  not  God,  and  whom  the  angeb  did  not  serve* 
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Chaf.  VI.  Haw  infidels  Jmdfauk  with  us,  for  saying  tJuU  God 
has  redeemed  us  by  his  death,  and  thus  has  shown  his  hve  towards 
us,  and  that  Jie  cam^  to  overcome  ifie  devil  far  us, 

Boso,  This  they  greatly  wonder  at,  becanse  we  call  this  re- 
demption a  release.  For,  say  they,  in  what  custody  or  imprison- 
ment, or  under  whose  power  were  you  held,  that  God  could  not 
free  you  from  it,  without  purchasing  your  redemption  by  so  many 
sufferings,  and  finally  by  his  own  blood?  And  when  we  tell 
them,  that  he  freed  us  from  our  sins,  and  from  his  own  wrath, 
and  from  hell,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  whom  he  came 
to  vanquish  for  us,  because  we  were  unable  to  do  it,  and  that  he 
purchased  for  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  that,  by  doing  all 
these  things,  he  manifested  the  greatness  of  his  love  towards  us ; 
they  answer :  If  you  say  that  God,  who,  as  you  believe,  created 
the  universe  by  a  Word,  could  not  do  all  these  things  by  a  simple 
command,  you  contradict  yourselves,  for  you  make  him  power- 
less. Or,  if  you  grant  that  he  could  have  done  these  things  in 
some  other  way,  but  did  not  wish  to,  how  can  you  vindicate  his 
wisdom,  when  you  assert  that  he  desired,  without  any  reason,  to 
suffer  things  so  unbecoming  ?  For  these  things  which  you  bring 
up,  are  all  regulated  by  his  will ;  for  the  wrath  of  God  is  nothing 
but  his  desire  to  punish.  If,  then,  he  does  not  desire  to  punish 
the  sins  of  men,  man  is  free  from  his  sins,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  from  hell,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  all  which 
things  are  the  sufierings  of  sin ;  and,  what  he  had  lost  by  reason 
of  these  sins,  he  now  regains.  For,  in  whose  power  is  hell,  or 
the  devil  ?  Or,  whose  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  if  it  be  not  his 
who  created  all  things  ?  Whatever  things,  therefore,  you  dread 
or  hope  for,  all  lie  subject  to  his  will,  whom  nothing  can  oppose. 
If,  theu,  God  were  unwilling  to  save  the  human  race,  in  any 
other  way  than  that  you  mention,  when  he  could  have  done  it 
by  his  simple  will ;  observe,  to  say  the  least,  how  you  disparage 
his  wisdom.  For,  if  a  man  without  motive  should  do,  by  severe 
toil,  a  thing  which  he  could  have  done  in  some  easy  way.  no  one 
would  consider  him  a  wise  man.  As  to  your  statement,  that 
God  has  shown  in  this  way  how  much  he  loved  you,  there  is  no 
argument  to  support  this,  unless  it  be  proved  that  he  could  not 
otherwise  have  saved  man.  For.  if  he  could  not  have  done  it 
otherwise,  then  it  was,  indeed,  necessary  for  him  to  manifest  his 
love  in  tliis  way.  But  now,  when  he  could  have  saved  man 
difierently,  why  is  it,  that,  for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  love,  he 
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does  and  sufiers  the  things  which  you  enumerate?  For  does 
he  not  show  good  angels  how  much  he  loves  them,  though  ho 
suffer  no  such  things  as  these  for  them  ?  As  to  what  you  say  of 
his  coming  to  vanquish  the  devil  for  you,  with  what  meaning 
dare  you  allege  this?  Is  not  the  omnipotence  of  God  every- 
where enthroned  ?  How  i^  it,  then,  that  God  must  needs  come 
down  from  heaven  to  vanquish  the  devil  ?  These  are  the  objec- 
tions with  which  infidels  tliink  they  can  withstand  us. 

Chap.  VIL  Haw  the  devil  had  no  justice  an  his  side  agcansi 
man ;  and  why  it  was,  that  he  seemed  to  have  had  il^  and  why  God 
cotdd  have  freed  man  in  tlUs  way. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  see  the  force  of  that  argument,  whidi  we 
are  wont  to  make  use  of,  that  God,  in  order  to  save  men,  was 
bound,  as  it  were,  to  try  a  contest  with  the  devil  in  justice,  before 
he  did  in  strength,  so  that,  when  the  devil  slu>uld  put  to  deatk 
that  being  in  whom  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  death,  and  who 
was  God,  he  should  justly  lose  his  power  ove|[  ainners ;  and  that, 
if  it  were  not  so,  God  would  have  used  undue  foEce  against  the 
devil,  since  the  devil  had  a  rightful  ownership  of  man,  for  the 
devil  had  not  seized  man  with  violence,  but  man  had  freely 
surrendered  to  hinfL  It  b  true  that  this  might  well  enough  be 
said,  if  the  devil  or  man  belonged  to  any  other  being  than  God, 
or  were  in  the  power  of  any  but  God.  But  since  neither  the 
devil  nor  man  belong  to  any  but  God,  and  neither  can  exist 
without  the  exertion  of  Divine  power,  what  cause  ought  God  to 
try  with  his  own  creature  (de  suo,  in  suo),  or  what  should  he 
do  but  punish  his  servant,  who  had  seduced  his  fellow-servant 
to  desert  their  common  Lord  and  come  over  to  himself;  who,  a 
traitor,  had  taken  to  himself  a  fugitive ;  a  thief,  had  ti^en  to  him* 
self  a  fellow-thief,  with  what  he  had  stolen  from  his  Lord.  For 
when  one  was  stolen  from  his  Lord  by  the  persuasions  of  the 
other,  both  were  thieves.  For  what  could  be  more  just  than  for 
God  to  do  this  ?  Or,  should  God,  the  judge  of  all,  snatch  man, 
thus  held,  out  of  the  power  of  him  who  holds  him  so  unright* 
eously,  either  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  him  in  some  other 
way,  than  by  means  of  the  devil,  or  of  sparing  him,  what  injus* 
tice  would  there  be  in  this  ?  For,  though  man  deserved  to  be 
tormented  by  the  devil,  yet  the  devil  tormented  him  unjustly. 
For  man  merited  punishment,  and  there  was  no  more  suitable 
way  for  him  to  be  punished,  than  by  that  being  to  whom  he  had 
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given  his  consent  to  sin.  But  the  infliction  of  punishment  was 
nothing  meritorious  in  the  devil ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  even 
more  unrighteous  in  this,  because  lie  was  not  led  to  it  by  a  love 
of  justice,  but  urged  on  by  a  malicious  impulse.  For  he  did  not 
do  this  at  the  command  of  God,  but  God's  inconceivable  wisdom, 
which  happily  controls  even  wickedness,  permitted  it  And,  in 
my  opinion,  those  who  think  that  the  devil  has  any  right  in  hold- 
ing man,  are  brought  to  this  belief  by  seeing  that  man  is  justly 
exposed  to  the  tormenting  of  the  devil,  and  that  God  in  justice 
permits  this ;  and  therefore  they  suppose  that  the  devil  rightly 
inflicts  it  For  the  very  same  thing,  from  opposite  points  of  view, 
is  sometimes  both  just  and  unjust,  and  hence,  by  those  who  do 
not  carefally  inspect  the  matter,  is  deemed  wholly  just  or  wholly 
unjust  Suppose,  for  example,  that  one  strikes  an  innocent  per- 
son unjustly,  and  hence  justly  deserves  to  be  beaten  himself; 
if,  however,  the  one  who  was  beaten,  though  he  ought  not  to 
avenge  himself,  yet  does  strike  the  person  who  beat  him,  then 
he  does  it  unjustly.  And  hence  this  violence,  on  the  part  of  the 
man  who  returns  the  blow,  is  unjust,  because  he  ought  not  to 
avenge  himself;  but  as  far  as  he,  who  received  the  blow,  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  just,  for  since  he  gave  a  blow  unjustly,  he  justly 
deserves  to  receive  one  in  return.  Therefore,  flN>m  opposite 
views,  the  same  action  is  both  just  and  unjust,  for  it  may  chance 
that  one  person  shall  consider  it  only  just,  and  another  only 
unjust  So  also  the  devil  is  said  to  torment  men  justly,  because 
God  in  justice  permits  this,  and  man  in  justice  suflers  it  But 
when  man  is  said  to  sufier  justly,  it  is  not  .meant  that  his  just 
suffering  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  justice  itself,  but  that  he  is 
punished  by  the  just  judgment  of  God.  But  if  that  written 
decree  is  brought  up,  whicli  the  Apostle  says  was  made  against 
us,  and  cancelled  by  the  death  of  Christ;  and  if  any  one  thinks 
that  it  was  intended  by  this  decree,  that  the  devil,  as  if  under 
the  writing  of  a  sort  of  compact,  should  justly  demand  sin  and 
the  punishment  of  sin,  of  man,  before  Christ  suffered,  as  a  debt 
for  the  first  sin  to  which  he  tempted  man,  so  that  in  this  way  he 
seems  to  prove  his  right  over  man,  I  do  not  by  any  means  think 
that  it  is  to  be  so  understood.  For  that  writing  is  not  of  the 
devil;  because  it  is  called  the  writing  of  a  decree  oi  the  devtli 
-but  of  God.  For  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  it  was  decreed^ 
and,  as  it  were,  confirmed  by  writing,  that,  since  man  had  sinned, 
he  should  not  henceforth  of  himself  have  the  power  to  avoid  sin 
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or  the  punishment  of  sin ;  for  the  spirit  is  out-going  and  not 
returning  [est  enim  spiritus  v»dens  et  non  rediens] ;  and  he  who 
8ins«  ought  not  to  escape  with  impunity,  unless  pity  spare  the 
sinner,  and  deUver  and  restore  him.  Wherefore  we  ought  not 
to  believe  that,  on  account  of  this  writing,  there  can  be  found 
any  justice  on  the  part  of  the  devil,  in  his  tormenting  man.  In 
fine,  as  there  is  never  any  injustice  in  a  good  angel,  so  in  an 
evil  angel  there  can  be  no  justice  at  all.  There  was  no  reason, 
therefore,  as  respects  the  devi],  why  God  should  not  make  use 
of  his  own  power  against  him,  for  the  liberation  of  man. 

Chap.  VIIL  HaWf  although  the  acts  of  Chns£s  condeseennon 
which  we  speak  of,  do  not  belong  to  his  dvoimty^  it  yet  seems  nii^ 
proper  to  infidels,  t/tat  these  things  should  be  said  of  hxtn  even  as  a 
man;  and  why  it  appears  to  them,  that  this  man  did  not  sufer 
death  of  his  own  wUL 

Ansekn.  The  will  of  God  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  us, 
when  he  does  anything,  though  we  cannot  see  why  he  does  it 
For  the  will  of  God  is  never  irrational  Boso.  That  is  very  true, 
if  it  be  granted  that  God  does  wish  the  thing  in  question ;  but 
many  will  never  allow  that  God  does*  wish  anything,  if  it  be 
inconsistent  with  reason.  Ansekn,  What  do  you  find  inconsist- 
ent with  reason,  in  our  coufesmng  that  God  desired  those  thingSj 
which  make  up  our  belief  with  regard  to  his  incarnation  ?  Boso, 
This,  in  brief:  that  the  Most  H^h  should  stoop  to  things  so 
lowly,  that  the  Almighty  should  do  a  thing  with  such  tuil. 
Ansekn.  They  who  speak  thus,  do  not  understand  our  belief. 
For  we  affirm  that  the  Divine  nature  is  beyond  doubt  impassible, 
and  that  God  cannot  at  aU  be  brought  down  from  his  exaltation, 
nor  toil  in  anything,  which  he  wishes  to  efiect  But  we  say  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  very  God  and  very  man,  one  person  in 
two  natures,  and  two  natures  in  one  person.  When,  therefore* 
we  speak  of  God  as  enduring  any  humiliation  or  infirmity,  we 
do  not  refer  to  the  majesty  of  that  nature,  which  cannot  suffer ; 
but  to  the  feebleness  of  the  human  constitution,  which  He 
assumed.  And  so  there  remains  no  ground  of  objection  against 
our  faith.  For  in  this  way^  we  intend  no  debasement  of  the 
Divine  nature,  but  we  teach  that  one  person  is  both  Divine  and 
human.  In  the  incarnation  of  God,  there  is  no  lowering  of  the 
Deity ;  but  the  nature  of  man  we  beheve  to  be  exalted.  Boso* 
Be  it  so ;.  let  nothing  be  referred  to  the  Divine  naturci  which  is 
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spoken  of  Christ  after  the  manner  of  human  weakness ;  but  how 
will  it  ever  be  made  out  a  just  or  reasona])le  thing  that  God 
should  treat,  or  suffer  to  be  treated  in  such  a  manner,  that  man 
whom  the  Father  called  his  beloved  Son  in  whom  he  was  well 
pleased,  and  whom  the  Son  made  himself?  For  what  justice 
is  there  in  his  suffering  death  for  the  sinner,  who  was  the  most 
just  of  all  men?  What  man,  if  he  condemned  the  innocent  to 
free  the  guilty,  would  not  himself  be  judged  worthy  of  condem- 
nation? And  so  the  matter  seems  to  return  to  the  same  incon- 
gruity, which  is  mentioned  above.  For  if  he  could  not  save 
sinners  in  any  other  way  than  by  condemning  the  just,  where  is 
his  omnipotence?  If,  however,  he  could,  but  did  not  wish  to, 
how  shall  we  sustain  his  wisdom  and  justice  ?  Anselm,  God  the 
Ftither  did  not  treat  that  man  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  nor  put  to 
death  the  innocent  for  the  guilty.  For  the  Father  did  not  com- 
pel him  to  suffer  death,  or  even  allow  him  to  be  slain,  against 
his  will,  but  of  his  own  accord  he  endured  death  for  the  salvation 
of  men.  Boso,  Though  it  were  not  against  his  will,  since  he 
agreed  to  the  will  of  the  Father;  yet  the  Father  seems  to  have 
bound  him,  as  it  were,  by  his  injunction.  For  it  is  said,  that 
Christ  "humbled  himself,  being  made  obedient  to  the  Father 
even  unto  death,  and  that  the  death  of  the  cross.  For  which 
cause  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him ;"  and  that  '*  he  learned 
obedience  from  the  things  which  he  suffered ;"  and  that  "  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all."  And  like- 
wise the  Son  says :  "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  him  that  sent  me."  And  When  about  to  suffer,  he  says : 
•*  As  the  Father  hath  given  me  commandment,  so  I  do."  Again ' 
"  The  cup  which  the  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?" 
And,  at  another  time :  "  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass 
from  me ;  nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt"  And 
again :  "  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from  me,  except  I 
drink  it,  thy  will  be  done."  In  all  these  passages,  it  would  rather 
appear,  that  Christ  endiued  death  by  the  constraint  of  obedience, 
than  by  the  inclination  of  his  own  free  willi 
Vol.  XI.  No.  44;  63 
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Chap.  IX.  Hina  it  was  of  his  oum  accord  that  he  died,  and  v^uU 
if  lis  means :  **  he  was  made  obedient  even  unto  death;"  and:  **/br 
which  cause  Chd  luU/i  highly  exalted  him  ;'*  and :  "  I  came  not  to 
do  mine  oum  udll;''  and:  *' he  spared  not  his  oum  Sonf  and: 
'*  not  as  lunll,  but  as  thou  tvilt" 

Anselm.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  rightly  uDderstand 
the  dificrence  between  what  he  did  at  the  demand  of  obedience* 
and  what  be  suffered,  not  demanded  by  obecjience,  but  inflicted 
on  him,  because  he  kept  his  obedience  perfect  Boso.  I  need  to 
have  you  explain  it  more  clearly.  Anselm.  Why  did  the  Jews 
persecute  him  even  unto  death?  Boso.  For  nothing  else,  but 
that,  in  word  and  in  life,  he  invariably  maintained  truth  and 
justice.  Anselm.  I  believe  that  God  demands  this  of  every 
rational  being,  and  every  being  owes  this  in  obedience  to  God 
Boso.  We  ought  to  acknowledge  this.  Anselm.  That  man, 
therefore,  owed  this  obedience  to  God  the  Father,  humanity  to 
Deity ;  and  the  Father  claimed  it  from  him.  Boso.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  this  Anselm.  Now  you  see  what  he  did,  under  the 
demand  of  obedience.  Boso*  Very  true,  and  I  see  also  what 
infliction  he  endured,  because  he  stood  firm  in  obedience.  For 
death  was  inflicted  on  him  for  his  perseverance  in  obedience, 
and  he  endured  it;  but  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that 
obedience  did  not  demand  this.  Anselm.  Ought  man  to  suffer 
death,  if  he  had  never  sinned,  or  should  God  demand  this  of 
him  ?  Boso.  It  is  on  this  account,  that  we  believe  that  man 
would  not  have  been  subject  to  death,  and  that  God  would  not 
have  exacted  this  of  him ;  but  I  should  hke  to  hear  the  reason 
of  the  thing  from  you.  Anselm.  You  acknowledge  that  the  intel- 
ligent creature  was  made  holy,  and  for  this  purpose,  viz.  to  be 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God.  Boso.  Yes.  Ansehn.  You 
surely  will  not  tliink  it  proper  for  God  to  make  his  creature 
miserable  without  fault,  when  he  had  created  him  holy  that  he 
might  enjoy  a  state  of  blessedness.  For  it  would  be  a  misera- 
ble  thing  for  man  to  die  against  his  will.  Boso^  It  is  plain  that, 
if  man  had  not  sinned,  God  ought  not  to  compel  him  to  die. 
Anselm-  God  did  not,  therefore,  compel  Christ  to  die;  but  he 
suffered  death  of  his  own  will,  not  yieldiug  up  his  hfe  as  an  act 
I  of  obedience,  but  on  account  of  his  obedience  in  maintaining 
holiness ;  for  he  held  out  so  firmly  in  this  obedience,  that  he 
met  death  on  account  of  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  the 
Father  commanded  him  to  die,  when  he  enjoined  that  upon  him. 
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<ni  account  of  which  he  met  death.     It  was  in  this  sense,  then, 
that  **  as  the  Father  gave  him  the  commandment,  so  he  did,  and 
the  cnp  which  He  gave  to  him,  he  drank ;  and  he  was  made 
obedient  to  the  Father,  even  unto  death;"  and  thus  ''  he  learned 
obedience  from  the  things  which  he  suffered,"  that  is,  how  far 
obedience  should  be  maintained.      Now  the  word  "didicit," 
which  is  used,  can  be  understood  in  two  ways.     For  either 
"  didicit"  is  written  for  this :  he  caused  others  to  learn ;  or  it  is 
used,  because  he  did  learn  by  experience  what  he  had  an  un- 
derstanding of  before.     Again,  when  the  Apostle  had  said :  **  he 
humbled  himself,  being  made  obedient  even  unto  death,  and 
that  the  death  of  the  cross,"  he  added :  "  wherefore  God  also 
hath  exalted  him  and  given  him  a  name,  which  is  above  every 
name."    And  this  is  similar  to  what  David  said :  "  he  drank  of 
the  brook  in  the  way,  therefore  did  he  lift  up  the  head."     For  it 
is  not  meant  that  he  could  not  have  attained  his  exaltation  in 
any  other  way,  but  by  obedience  unto  death ;  nor  is  it  meant, 
Hhsi  his  exaltation  was  conferred  on  him,  only  as  a  reward  of  his 
obedience  (for  he  himself  said  before  he   suffered,   that  all 
things  had  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Father,  and  that  all 
things  belonging  to  the  Father  were  his) ;  but  the  expression 
k  used  because  he  had  agreed  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  that  there  was  no  other  way  to  reveal  to  the  world  the 
height  of  his  omnipotence,  than  by  his  death.     For  if  a  thing 
do  not  take  place,  except  on  condition  of  something  else,  it  is 
not  improperly  said  to  occur  by  reason  of  that  thing.     For  if  we 
intend  to  do  a  thing,  but  mean  to  do  something  else  first,  by 
means  of  which  it  may  be  done ;  when  the  first  thing  which  we 
wish  to  do  is  done,  if  the  result  is  such  as  we  intended,  it  is 
properly  said  to  be  on  account  of  the  other ;  since  that  is  now 
done,  which  caused  the  delay ;  for  it  had  been  determined  that 
the  first  thing  should  not  be  done,  without  the  other.     If,  for 
instance,  I  propose  to  cross  a  river,  only  in  a  boat,  though  I  can 
cross  it  in  a  boat  or  on  horseback,  and  supfK>se  that  I  delay 
crossing,  because  the  boat  is  gone ;  but  if  afterwards  I  cross, 
when  the  boat  has  returned,  it  may  be  properly  said  of  me : 
the  boat  was  ready,  and  therefore  he  crossed.     And  we  not  only 
use  this  form  of  expression,  when  it  is  by  means  of  a  thing, 
which  we  desire    should  take  place  first,  but  also  when  we 
intend  to  do  something  else,  not  by  means  of  that  thing,  but 
only  afler  it    For  if  one  delays  taking  food,  because  he  has 
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not  to-day  attended  the  celebration  of  mass;  when  that  has 
been  done  which  he  wished  to  do  first,  it  is  not  improper  to  say 
to  him :  now  take  food,  for  you  have  now  done  that,  for  which 
you  delayed  taking  food.  Far  less,  therefore,  is  the  language 
sti-ange,  when  Christ  is  said  to  be  exalted  on  this  account, 
because  he  endured  death;  for  it  was  through  this,  and  after 
this,  that  he  determined  to  accompHsh  his  exaltation.  This" 
may  be  understood  also  in  the  same  way,  as  that  passage,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  increased  in  wisdom,  and  in  favor 
with  God ;  not  that  this  was  really  the  case,  but  that  he  de- 
ported himself,  as  if  it  were  so.  For  he  was  exalted  after  his_ 
death,  as  if  it  were  really  on  account  of  that.  Moreover,  that 
saying  of  his :  "  I  came  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,"  is  precisely  like  that  other  saying:  "My 
doctrine  is  not  mine ;"  for  what  one  does  not  have  of  himself, 
but  of  God,  he  ought  nqt  to  call  his  own,  but  God's.  Now  no 
one  has  the  truth  which  he  teaches,  or  a  holy  will,  of  himself, 
but  of  God.  Christ,  therefore,  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but 
that  of  the  Father ;  for  his  holy  will  was  not  derived  from  his 
humanity,  but  from  his  divinity.  For  that  sentence :  "  God 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  gave  him  up  for  us  all,'*  means 
nothing  more,  than  that  He  did  not  rescue  him.  For  there  are 
found  in  the  Bible  many  things  hke  this.  Again,  when  he 
says:  "Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me; 
nevertheless  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt ;"  and  "  If  this  cup 
may  not  pass  from  me,  except  I  drink  it,  thy  will  be  done ;"  he 
signifies,  by  his  own  will,  the  natural  desire  of  safety,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  human  nature  shrank  from  the  anguish  of 
death.  But  he  speaks  of  the  will  of  the  Father,  not  because 
the  Father  preferred  the  death  of  the  Son  to  his  life;  but 
because  the  Father  was  not  willing  to  rescue  the  human  race, 
unless  man  were  to  do  even  as  great  a  thing  as  was  signified 
in  the  death  of  Christ  Since  reason  did  not  demand  of 
another  what  he  could  not  do,  therefore,  the  Son  says  that  he 
desires  his  own  death.  For  he  preferred  to  suffer,  rather  than 
that  the  human  race  should  be  lost ;  as  if  he  were  to  say  to  the 
Father :  "  Since  thou  dost  not  desire  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  to  take  place  in  any  other  way,  in  this  respect,  I  see  that 
thou  desirest  my  death;  let  thy  will,  therefore,  be  done,  that  is, 
let  my  death  take  place,  so  that  the  world  may  be  reconciled  to 
thee."     Fur  we  often  say  that  one  desires  a  thing,  because  he 
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does  not  choose  something  else,  the  choice  of  which  would  pre- 
clude the  existence  of  that  which  he  is  said  to  desire;  for 
instance,  when  we  say  that  he,  who  does  not  choose  to  close 
the  window,  through  which  the  drafl  is  admitted,  which  puts  out 
the  light,  wishes  the  light  to  be  extinguished.  So  the  Father" 
desired  the  death  of  the  Son,  because  he  was  not  willing  that 
the  world  should  be  saved  in  any  other  way,  except  by  man's 
doing  so  great  a  thing,  as  that  which  I  have  mentioned.  And 
this,  since  none  other  could  accomplish  it,  availed  as  much  with 
the  Son,  who  so  earnestly  desired  the  salvation  of  man,  as  if 
the  Father  had  commanded  him  to  die ;  and,  therefore, ''  as  the 
Father  gave  him  commandment,  so  he  did,  and  the  cup  which 
the  Father  gave  to  him,  he  drank,  being  obedient  even  unto 
death." 

Chap.  X.  Idkeunse  on  the  same  topics;  and  how  othennse  they 
can  be  correctfy  explained. 

It  is  also  a  fair  interpretation,  that  it  was  by  that  same  holy 
will,  by  which  the  Son  wished  to  die  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world,  that  the  Father  gave  him  commandment  (yet  not  by 
impulsion),  and  the  cup  of  suffering,  and  spared  him  not,  but 
gave  him  up  for  us,  and  desired  his  death ;  and  that  the  Son 
himself  was  obedient  even  unto  death,  and  learned  obedience 
from  the  things  which  he  suffered.  For  as  with  regard  to  that 
will,  which  led  him  to  a  holy  life,  he  did  not  have  it  as  a  human 
being  of  himself,  but  of  the  Father ;  so  also  that  will,  by  which 
he  desired  to  die  for  the  accomplishment  of  so  great  good,  he 
could  not  have  had,  but  from  the  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  is 
every  gdod  and  perfect  gift  And  as  the  Father  is  said  to  draw 
by  imparting  an  inclination,  so  there  is  nothing  improper  in 
asserting  that  he  moves  man.  For  as  the  Son  says  of  the 
Father :  "  No  man  cometh  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him," 
he  might  as  well  have  said,  except  he  move  him.  In  like  man- 
ner, also,  could  he  have  declared :  "  No  man  layeth  down  his 
life  for  my  sake,  except  the  Father  move  or  draw  him."  For 
since  a  man  is  drawn  or  moved,  by  his  will,  to  that  which  he 
invariably  chooses,  it  is  not  improper  to  say,  that  God  draws  or 
moves  him,  when  he  gives  him  this  will.  And  in  this  drawing 
or  impelling,  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  there  is  any  con- 
straint, but  a  free  and  grateful  clinging  to  the  holy  will,  which 
has  been  given.    If  then  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  Father 
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drew  or  moved  the  Son  to  death,  by  giving  lym  that  will ;  who 
does  not  see,  that,  in  the  same  manner,  he  gave  him  command- 
ment, to  endure  death  of  his  own  accord,  and  to  take  the  cup, 
which  he  freely  drank.  And  if  it  is  right  to  say,  that  the  Son 
spared  not  himself,  but  gave  himself  for  us,  of  his  own  will, 
who  will  deny,  that  it  is  right  to  say  that  the  Father,  of  whom 
he  had  this  will,  did  not  spare  him,  but  gave  him  up  for  us,  and 
desired  his  death?  In  this  way^  also,  by  following  the  will 
received  from  the  Father  invariably,  and  of  his  own  accord,  the 
Son  became  obedient  to  Him,  even  unto  death ;  and  learned 
obedience  from  the  things  which  he  suffered ;  that  is,  he  learned 
how  great  was  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  obedience.  For 
this  is  real  and  sincere  obedience,  when  a  rational  being,  not  of 
compulsion,  but  freely,  follows  the  will  received  from  God.  la 
other  ways,  also,  we  can  properly  explain  the  Father's  desire 
that  the  Son  should  die,  though  these  would  appear  sufficient 
For  as  we  say  that  he  desires  a  thing  who  causes  another  to 
desire  it ;  so,  also,  we  say  that  he  desires  a  thing,  who  approves 
of  the  desire  of  another,  though  he  does  not  cause  that  desire. 
Thus  when  we  see  a  man,  who  desires  to  endure  pain  with  for- 
titude, for  the  accomplishment  of  some  good  design  ;  though  we 
acknowledge,  that  we  wish  to  have  him  endure  that  pain,  yet 
we  do  not  choose,  nor  take  pleasure  in,  his  suffering,  but  in  his 
choice.  We  are,  also,  accustomed  to  say  that  he,  who  can  pre- 
vent a  thing,  but  does  not,  desires  the  thing,  which  he  does  not 
prevent.  Since,  therefore,  the  will  of  the  Son  pleased  the 
Father,  and  he  did  not  prevent  him  from  choosing,  or  from  ful- 
filling his  choice ;  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  he  wished  the  Son 
to  endure  death  so  piously  and  for  so  great  an  object,  though  he 
was  not  pleased  with  his  suffering.  Moreover,  he  said,  that  the 
cup  must  not  pass  from  him,  except  he  dmnk  it,  not  because  he 
could  not  have  escaped  death,  had  he  chosen  to ;  but  because, 
as  has  been  said,  the  world  could  not  otherwise  be  saved ;  and 
it  was  his  fixed  choice  to  suffer  death,  rather  than  that  the  world 
should  not  be  saved.  It  was  for  this  reason,  also,  that  he  used 
those  words,  viz.  to  t^ach  the  human  race  that  there  was  na 
other  salvation  for  them,  but  by  his  deatli;  and  not  to  show  that' 
he  had  no  power  at  all  to  avoid  death.  For  whatsoever  things^ 
are  said  of  him,  similar  to  these  which  have  been  mentioned, 
they  are  all  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with  the  beUef  that 
he  died,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of  free  choice.     For  he  was 
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omnipotent,  and  it  is  said  of  him,  when  he  was  offered  up,  that 
he  desired  it.  And  he  says  himself:  "  I  lay  down  my  hfe,  that 
I  may  take  it  again ;  no  man  taketh  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it 
down  of  myself;  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have 
power  to  take  it  again."  A  man  cannot,  therefore,  be  properly 
said  to  have  been  driven  to  a  thing,  which  he  does  of  his  own 
power  and  will.  Boso.  But  this  simple  fact,  that  God  allows 
him  to  be  so  treated,  even  if  he  were  willing,  does  not  seem 
becoming  for  such  a  Father,  in  respect  to  such  a  Son.  Anselm,_^ 
Yes,  it  is  of  all  things  most  proper  that  such  a  Father  should 
acquiesce  with  such  a  Son  in  his  desire,  if  it  be  praiseworthy 
as  relates  to  the  honor  of  God,  and  useful  for  man's  salvationr 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  effected.  Baso.  The  question 
which  still  troubles  us,  is,  how  the  death  <5f  the  Son  can  be 
proved  reasonable  and  necessary.  For  otherwise,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  Son  ought  to  desire  it,  or  the  Father  compel  or 
permit  it.  For  the  question  is,  why  God  could  not  save  man  in 
some  other  way,  and  if  so,  why  he  wished  to  do  it  in  this  way  ? 
For  it  both  seems  unbecoming  for  God  to  have  saved  man  in 
this  way ;  and  it  is  not  clear,  how  the  death  of  the  Son  avails 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  For  it  is  a  strange  thing  if  God  so 
delights  in,  or  requires  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  that  he  neither 
chooses,  nor  is  able,  to  spare  the  guilty,  without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  innocent.  Anselm.  Since,  in  this  inquiry,  you  take  the  place 
of  those  who  are  unwilling  to  believe  anything,  not  previously 
proved  by  reason,  I  wish  to  have  it  understood  between  us,  that 
we  do  not  admit  anything  in  the  least  unbecoming  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Deity,  and  that  we  do  not  reject  the  smaUest  reason  if  it 
be  not  opposed  by  a  greater.  For  as  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
anything  in  the  least  unbecoming  to  God ;  so  any  reason,  how- 
ever small;  if  not  overbalanced  by  a  greater,  has  the  force  of 
necessity.  Boso.  In  this  matter,  I  acxrept  nothing  more  wilhngly, 
than  that  this  agreement  should  be  preserved  between  us  in 
common.  Anselm,  The  question  concerns  only  the  incarnation 
of  God,  and  those  things  which  we  believe  with  regard  to  his 
taking  human  nature.  Boso,  It  is  so.  Anselm,  Let  us  suppose, 
then,  that  the  incarnation  of  God,  and  the  things  that  we  affirm 
of  him  as  man,  had  never  taken  place ;  and  be  it  agreed  between 
us,  that  man  was  made  for  happiness,  wliich  cannot  be  attained 
in  this  Hfe,  and  that  no  being  can  ever  arrive  at  happiness, 
save  by  freedom  from  sin,  and  that  no  man  passes  this  life  with- 
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out  sin.  Let  us  take  for  granted,  also,  the  other  things,  the 
belief  of  which  is  necessary  for  eternal  salvation.  Bmo.  I  grant 
it;  for  in  these  there  is  nothing  which  seems  unbecoming  or 
impossible  for  God.  Anselm,  Therefore,  in  order  that  man  may 
attain  happiness,  remission  of  sin  is  necessary.  Boso,  We  all 
hold  this. 

Chap.  XL  What  it  is  to  m,  and  to  make  satisfaction  for  sin, 
Anselm.  We  must  needs  inquire,  therefore,  in  what  manner 
God  puts  away  men's  sins ;  and,  in  order  to  do  this  more  plainly, 
let  us  first  consider  what  it  is  to  sin,  and  what  it  is  to  make  sat* 
isfaction  for  sin.  Bdso,  It  is  yours  to  explain,  and  mine  to  listen. 
Anseim.  If  man  or  angel  always  rendered  to  God  his  due,  he 
would  never  sin.  Boso,  1  cannot  deny  that  Ansekn.  There- 
fore to  sin  is  nothing  else,  than  not  to  render  to  God  his  due. 
Boso.  What  is  the  debt,  which  we  owe  to  God?  Anselm. 
Every  wish  of  a  rational  creature  should  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  God.  Boso.  Nothing  is  more  true.  Anselm.  This  is  the 
debt  which  man  and  angel  owe  to  God,  and  no  one  who  pays 
this  debt  commits  sin ;  but  every  one  who  does  not  pay  it  sins. 
This  is  justice,  or  uprightness  of  wilJ,  which  makes  a  being  just 
or  upright  in  heart,  that  is,  in  will ;  and  this  is  the  sole  and  com- 
plete debt  of  honor,  which  we  owe  to  God,  and  which  God 
requires  of  us.  For  it  is  such  a  will  only,  when  it  can  be  exer- 
cised, that  does  works  pleasing  to  God  ;  and  when  this  will  can- 
not be  exercised,  it  is  pleasing  of  itself  alone,  since  without  it 
no  work  is  acceptable.  He  who  does  not  render  this  honor 
which  is  due  to  God,  robs  God  of  his  own,  and  dishonors  him; 
and  this  is  sin.  Moreover,  so  long  as  he  does  not  restore  what 
he  has  taken  away,  he  remains  in  fault ;  and  it  will  not  suffice 
merely  to  restore  what  has  been  taken  away,  but,  considering 
the  contempt  offered,  he  ought  to  restore  more  than  he  took 
away.  For  as  one  who  imperils  another's  safety,  does  not 
enough  by  merely  restoring  his  safety,  without  making  some 
compensation  for  the  anguish  incurred;  so  he  who  violates 
another's  honor,  does  not  enough  by  merely  rendering  honor 
again,  but  must,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  injuiry  done,  make 
restoration  in  some  way  satisfactory  to  the  person  whom  he 
has  dishonored.  We  must  also  observe,  that  when  any  one 
pays  what  he  has  unjustly  taken  away,  he  ought  to  give  some- 
thing, which  could  not  have  been  demanded  of  him,  had  ha 
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not  stolen  what  belonged  to  another.  So  then,  every  one  who 
sins,  ought  to  pay  back  the  honor  of  which  he  has  robbed  God ; 
and  this  is  the  satisfaction  which  every  sinner  owes  to  God. 
Boso.  Since  we  have  determined  to  follow  reason  in  all  these 
things,  I  am  unable  to  bring  any  objection  against  them, 
although  you  somewhat  startle  me. 

Chap.  XII.     Whether  it  were  proper  for  God  to  put  onjoay  sins 
hy  companion  cdone,  vnihout  a/ny  payment  of  the  debt, 

Anselm.  Let  us  return  and  consider,  whether  it  were  proper 
for  God  to  put  away  sins,  by  compassion  alone,  without  any 
payment  of  the  honor  taken  from  him.  Boso,  I  do  not  see  why 
it  is  not  proper.  AnseJm.  To  remit  sin  in  this  manner  is  nothing  ^ 
else<  than  not  to  punish;  and  since  it  is  not  right  to  cancel  sin,  *  . 
without  compensation  or  punishment;  if  it  be  not  punished,  ^'^'^^'^ 
then  is  it  passed  by  undischarged.  Boso,  What  you  say  is 
reasonable.  Anselm,  It  is  not  fitting  for  God  to  pass  over  any- 
thing in  his  kingdom  undischarged.  Boso.  If  I  wish  to  oppose 
this,  I  fear  to  sin.  Anselm,  It  is,  therefore,  not  proper  for  God 
thus  to  pass  over  sin  unpunished.  Boso,  Thus  it  follows. 
Ansehn,  There  is  also  another  thing  which  follows,  if  sin  be 
passed  by  unpunished,  viz.  that  with  God  there  will  be  no 
difference  between  the  guilty  and  the  not  guilty ;  and  this  is 
imbecoming  to  God.  Boso,  I  cannot  deny  it*  Ansehn.  Observe 
this  also.  Every  one  knows  tliat  justice  to  man  is  regulated  by 
law,  so  that,  according  to  the  requirements  of  law,  the  measure 
of  award  is  bestowed  by  God.  Boso,  This  is  our  belief.  Ansehn, 
But  if  sin  is  neither  paid  for  nor  punished,  it  is  subject  to  no 
law.  JRvo.  I  cannot  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise.  Ansehn. 
Injustice,  therefore,  if  it  is  cancelled  by  compassion  alone,  is 
more  free  than  justice;  which  seems  very  inconsistent  And 
to  these  is  also  added  a  further  incongruity,  viz.  that  it  makes 
injustice  like  God.  For  as  God  is  subject  to  no  law,  so  neither 
is  injustice.  Boso,  I  cannot  withstand  your  reasoning.  But 
when  God  commands  us  in  every  case  to  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us,  it  seems  inconsistent  Xo  enjoin  a  thing  upon 
us,  which  it  is  not  proper  for  him  to  do  himself  Ansehn,  There 
is  no  inconsistency  in  God's  commanding  us,  not  to  take  upon 
ourselves,  what  belongs  to  Him  alone.  For  to  execute  vengeance 
belongs  to  none  but  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  all ;  for  when  the 
powers  of  the  world  rightly  accomplish  this  end,  God  himself 
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does  it,  who  appointed  them  for  the  purpose.  Boso,  Yon 
have  obviated  the  difficulty,  which  I  thought  to  exist;  but  there 
is  another,  to  which  I  would  like  to  have  your  answer.  For 
since  God  is  so  free  as  to  be  subject  to  no  law,  and  to  the  judg- 
ment of  no  one,  and  is  so  merciful,  as  that  nothing  more  merci- 
ful can  be  conceived;  and  nothing  is  right  or  fit  save  as  ke 
wills ;  it  seems  a  strange  thing  for  us  to  say,  that  he  is  wholly 
unwilb'ng  or  unable  to  put  away  an  injury  done  to  himself,  when 
we  are  wont  to  apply  to  him  for  indulgence,  with  regard  to 
those  offences  which  we  commit  against  others.  Ansekn.  What 
you  say  of  God*s  liberty  and  choice  and  compassion,  is  true; 
but  we  ought  so  to  interpret  these  things,  as  that  they  may  not 
seem  to  interfere  with  ISs  dignity.  For  there  is  no  liberty, 
except  as  regards  what  is  best  0)r  fitting;  nor  should  that  be 
caUed  mercy,  which  does  anything  improper  for  the  Divine 
character.  Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  what  God  wishes  is 
just,  and  that  what  He  does  not  wish  is  unjust,  we  must  not 
understand  that,  if  God  wished  anything  improper,  it  would 
be  just,  simply  because  he  wished  it  For  if  God  wishes  to  lie, 
we  must  not  conclude  that  it  is  right  to  lie,  but  rather  that  he  is 
not  God.  For  no  will  can  ever  wish  to  lie,  unless  truth  in  it  is 
impaired,  nay,  unless  the  will  itself  be  impaired  by  forsaking 
truth.  When,  then,  it  is  said:  "If  God  wishes  to  lie;"  the 
meaning  is  simply  Uiis :  "  If  the  nature  of  God  is  such,  as  that 
he  wishes  to  lie ;"  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  follow  that  false- 
hood is  right,  except  it  be  understood  in  the  same  manner,  as 
when  we  speak  of  two  impossible  things :  "  If  this  be  true, 
then  that  follows;  because  neither  this  nor  that  is  true;"  as  if  a 
man  should  say :  "  Supposing  water  to  be  dry,  and  fire  to  be 
moist;"  for  neither  is  the  case.  Therefore,  with  regard  to 
these  things,  to  speak  the  whole  truth :  If  God  desires  a  thing, 
it  is  right  that  he  should  desire  that  which  involves  no  unfitness. 
For  if  God  chooses  that  it  should  rain,  it  is  right  that  it  should 
rain ;  and  if  he  desires  that  any  man  should  die,  then  is  it  right 
that  he  should  die.  Wherefore,  if  it  be  not  fitting  for  God  to 
do  anything  unjustly^  Or  out  of  course,  it  does  not  belong  to  his 
liberty  or  compassion  or  will,  to  let  the  sinner  go  unpunished,  who 
makes  no  return  to  God  of  what  the  sinner  has  defrauded  him. 
Boso.  You  remove  from  me  every  possible  objection,  which  I 
had  thought  of  bringing  against  you.  Anselm.  Yet  observe,  why 
it  is  not  fitting  for  God  to  do  this.  Boso,  I  listen  readily  to  wfaat^ 
ever  you  say. 
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Chap.  XIIL  How  nothing  less  tras  to  be  endured,  in  the  order 
<^  things,  than  that  the  creature  should  take  away  the  honor  due  the 
Creator y  and  not  restore  what  he  takes  away, 

Ansekn.  In  the  order  of  thingSi  there  is  nothing  less  to  be 
endured,  than  that  the  creature  should  take  away  the  honor  due 
the  Creator,  and  not  restore  what  he  has  taken  away.  Boso. 
Nothing  is  more  plain  than  this.  Anselm,  But  there  is  no  greater 
injustice  suffered,  than  that  by  which  so  great  an  evil  must  be 
endured.  Boso,  This,  also,  is  plain.  Anselm,  I  think,  therefore, 
that  you  will  not  say,  that  God  ought  to  endure  a  thing,  than 
which  no  greater  injustice  is  suffered,  viz.  that  the  creature 
should  not  restore  to  God  what  he  has  taken  away.  Boso.  No ; 
I  think  it  should  be  wholly  denied.  Anselm,  Again,  if  there  is 
nothing  greater  or  better  than  God ;  there  is  nothing  more  just, 
than  supreme  justice,  which  maintains  God's  honor  in  the 
arrangement  of  things,  and  which  is  nothing  else  but  God  him* 
self.  Boso,  There  is  noUuiig  clearer  than  this.  Ansehn.  There- 
fore God  maintains  nothing  with  more  justice,  tlian  the  honor  of 
his  own  dignity.  Boso,  I  must  agree  with  you.  Anselm,  Does 
it  seem  to  yon,  that  he  wholly  preserves  it,  if  he  allows  himself 
to  be  so  defrauded  of  it,  as  that  he  should  neither  receive  satis- 
faction, n($  punish  the  one  defrauding  him.  Boso,  I  dare  not 
say  so.  Anselm.  Therefore  the  honor  taken  away  must  be 
repaid,  or  punishment  must  follow ;  otherwise,  either  God  will 
not  be  just  to  himself,  or  he  will  be  weak  in  respect  to  both  par- 
ties ;  and  this  it  is  impious  even  to  think  of  Boso,  I  think  that 
nothing  more  reasonable  can  be  said. 

Chap.  XIV.  Bow  the  honor  of  God  exists  in  the  punishment  of 
thevncked 

Boso,  But  I  wish  to  hear  fVom  you,  whether  the  punishment 
of  the  sinner  is  an  honor  to  God,  or  how  it  is  an  honor.  For  if 
the  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  not  for  God's  honor,  when  the 
sinner  does  not  pay  what  he  took  away,  but  is  punished,  God 
loses  his  honor  so  that  he  cannot  recover  it  And  this  seems  in 
contradiction  to  the  things  which  have  been  said.  Anselm,  It  is 
impossible  for  God  to  lose  his  hoiM>r ;  for  either  the  sinner  pays 
his  debt  of  his  own  accord,  or,  if  he  refuse,  God  takes  it  from  him. 
For  either  man  renders  due  submission  to  God,  of  his  own  will^ 
by  avoiding  sin  or  making  payment,  or  else  God  subjects  him  to 
himself  by  torments,  even  against  man's  will,  and  thus  shows  that 
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he  is  the  Lord  of  man,  though  man  refuses  to  acknowledge  it  of 
his  own  accord.  And  here,  we  must  observe,  that  as  man  in  sin- 
ning takes  away  what  belongs  to  God,  so  God  in  punishmg  gets 
in  return  what  pertains  to  man.  For  not  only  does  that  belong  to 
a  man,  which  he  has  in  present  possession,  but  also  that  which 
it  is  in  his  power  to  have.  Therefore,  since  man  was  so  made, 
as  to  be  able  to  attain  happiness  by  avoiding  sin ;  if,  on  account 
of  his  sin,  he  is  deprived  of  happiness  and  every  good,  he  repays, 
from  his  own  inheritance,  what  he  has  stolen,  though  he  repay 
it  against  his  will.  For  although  God  does  not  apply  what  he 
takes  away  to  any  object  of  his  own,  as  man  transfers  the  money 
which  he  has  taken  from  another  to  his  own  use ;  yet  what  he 
takes  away,  serves  the  purpose  of  his  own  honor,  for  this  very 
reason,  that  it  is  taken  away.  For  by  this  act  he  shows  that  the 
sinner,  and  all  that  pertains  to  him,  are  under  his  subjection. 

Chap.  XV.  Whether  God  suffers  his  honor  to  be  violated  even 
m  the  kast  degree. 

Boso,  What  you  say  satisfies  me.  But  there  is  still  another 
point  which  I  should  like  to  have  you  answer.  For  if,  as  you 
make  out,  God  ought  to  sustain  his  own  honor,  why  does  he  allow 
it  to  be  violated,  even  in  the  least  degree  ?  For  what  is  in  any 
way  made  liable  to  injury,  is  not  entirely  and  perfectly  preserved. 
Anselm,  Nothing  can  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  honor  of  God« 
For  this  honor  which  belongs  to  him,  is  in  no  way  subject  to 
injury  or  change.  But  as  the  individual  creature  preserves,  natu* 
rally  or  by  reason,  the  condition  belonging,  and,  as  it  were,  allot- 
ted to  him,  he  is  said  to  obey  and  honor  God;  and  to  this« 
rational  nature,  which  possesses  intelligence,  is  especially  bound. 
And  when  the  being  chooses  what  he  ought,  he  honors  God; 
not  by  bestowing  anything  upon  him,  but  because  he  brings 
himself  freely  under  God's  will  and  disposal,  and  maintains  his 
own  condition  in  the  universe,  and  the  beauty  of  the  universe 
itself,  as  far  as  in  him  Hes.  But  when  he  does  not  choose  what 
ho  ought,  he  dishonors  God,  as  far  as  the  being  himself  is  con* 
cerned,  because  he  does  not  submit  himself  freely  to  God's  dis- 
posal. And  he  disturbs  the  ord^r  and  beauty  of  the  universCf  as 
relates  to  himself,  although  he  cannot  injure  nor  tarnish  the 
power  and  majesty  of  God.  For  if  those  things  which  are  held 
together  in  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  desire  to  be  elsewhere 
than  under  the  heavensi  or  to  be  further  removed  from  the  heav« 
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ens,  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  be»  but  under  the  heavens, 
nor  can  they  fly  from  the  heavens  without  also  approaching  them. 
For  both  whence  and  whither  and  in  what  way  they  go,  they 
are  still  under  the  heavens ;  and  if  they  are  at  a  greater  distance 
from  one  part  of  them,  they  are  only  so  much  nearer  to  the 
opposite  part  And  so,  though  man  or  evil  angel  refuse  to  sub* 
mit  to  the  Divine  will  and  appointment,  yet  he  cannot  escape  it ; 
for  if  he  wishes  to  fly  from  a  will  that  commands,  he  falls  into 
the  power  of  a  will  that  punishes.  And  if  you  ask  whither 
he  goes,  it  is  only  under  the  permission  of  that  wiU, ;  and  even 
this  wayward  choice  or  action  of  his  becomes  subservient,  under 
infinite  wisdom,  to  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe  before 
spoken  of  For  when  it  is  understood,  that  God  brings  good 
out  of  many  forms  of  evil,  then  the  satisfaction  for  sin  freely 
given,  or  if  this  be  not  given,  the  exaction  of  punislmient,  liold 
their  own  place  and  orderly  beauty  in  the  same  universe.  For 
if  Divine  wisdom  were  not  to  insist  upon  these  things,  when 
wickedness  tries  to  disturb  the  right  appointment,  there  would 
be,  in  the  very  universe  which  God  ought  to  control,  an  unseem- 
liness, springing  frofn  the  violation  of  the  beauty  of  ^arrangement, 
and  God  would  appear  to  be  deficient  in  his  management  And 
these  two  things  are  not  only  unfitting,  but  consequently  impos- 
sible; so  that  satisfaction  or  punishment  must  needs  follow 
every  sin.  Boso,  You  have  relieved  my  objection.  Attseim.  It 
is  then  plain,  that  no  one  can  honor  or  dishonor  God,  as  he  is  in 
himself;  but  the  creature,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  appears  to 
do  this,  when  he  submits  or  opposes  his  will  to  the  will  of  God. 
Boso.  I  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  said  against  this.  An* 
selm.  Let  me  add  something  to  it  Boso.  JGo  on,  until  I  am 
weary  of  listening. 

Chap.  XVL  The  reason  wky  the  number  of  cMgels  who  /ell^ 
must  be  made  up  from  men, 

Ansekn.  It  was  proper  that  God  should  design  to  make  up  for 
the  number  of  angels  that  fell,  from  human  nature  which  he 
created  without  sin.  Boso.  This  is  a  part  of  our  beUeft  but  still 
I  should  like  to  have  some  reason  for  it  Ansekn.  You  mistake 
me^  for  we  intended  to  discuss  only  the  incarnation  of  the  Deity, 
and  here  you  are  bringing  in  other  questions.  Boso.  Be  not 
angry  with  me ;  " for  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful  giver;"  and  no 
one  shows  better  how  cheerfully  he  gives  what  he  promises^ 
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than  he  who  gives  more  than  he  promises ;  therefore,  tell  me 
freely  what  I  ask.  Anselm.  There  is  no  question  that  intel- 
ligemt  nature,  which  finds  its  happiness,  both  now  and  forever, 
in  the  contemplation  of  God,  wns  foreseen  by  him  in  a  certain 
reasonable  and  complete  number,  so  that  there  would  be  an  un- 
fitness in  its  being  either  less  or  greater.  For  either  God  did  not 
know  in  what  number  it  was  best  to  create  rational  beings,  which 
is  false ;  or,  if  he  did  know,  then  he  appointed  such  a  number 
as  he  perceived  was  most  fitting.  Wherefore,  either  the  angels 
who  fell,  were  made  so  as  to  be  within  that  number ;  or,  since 
they  were  out  of  that  number,  they  could  not  continue  to  exist, 
and  so  fell  of  necessity.  But  this  last  is  an  absurd  idea.  Boto. 
The  troth  which  you  set  forth  is  plain.  Anselm.  Therefore, 
since  they  ought  to  be  of  that  number,  either  their  number  shouldi 
of  necessity  be  made  up,  or  else  rational  nature,  which  was  fore- 
seen as  perfect  in  number,  will  remain  incomplete.  But  this 
cannot  be.  Boso,  Doubtless,  then,  the  number  must  be  restored. 
Anselm.  But  this  restoration  can  only  be  made  from  human 
beings,  since  there  is  no  other  source. 

Chap.  XVII.  Bow  other  angels  cannot  take  the  place  of  those 
whofelL 

Boso.  Why  could  not  they  themselves  be  restored,  or  other 
angels  substituted  for  them  ?  Anselm.  When  you  shall  see  the 
difficuUy  of  our  restoration,  you  will  understand  the  impossibility 
of  theirs.  But  other  angels  cannot  be  substituted  for  them  on 
this  account  (to  pass  over  its  apparent  inconsistency  with  the 
completeness  of  the  first  creation),  because  they  ought  to  be 
such  as  the  former  angels  would  have  been,  had  they  never  sin- 
ned. But  the  first  angels,  in  that  case,  would  have  persevered 
without  ever  witnessing  the  punishment  of  sin ;  which,  in  respect 
to  the  others,  who  were  substituted  for  them  after  their  fall,  was 
impossible.  For  two  beings,  who  stand  firm  in  truth,  are  not 
equally  deserving  of  praise,  if  one  has  never  seen  the  punish- 
ment of  siUj  and  the  other  forever  witnesses  its  eternal  reward. 
For  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  good  angels  are 
upheld  by  the  fall  of  evil  angels,  but  by  their  own  virtue.  For, 
as  they  would  have  been  condemned  together,  had  the  good 
sinned  with  the  bad,  so,  had  tlie  unholy  stood  firm  with  the  holy, 
they  would  have  been  likewise  upheld.  For  if,  without  the  fall 
of  a  part,  the  rest  could  not  be  upheld ;  ^t  would  foUoWi  either 
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that  none  could  ever  be  upheld,  or  else  that  it  was  necessary  for 
some  one  to  fall,  m  order  by  his  punishment  to  uphold  the  rest ; 
but  either  of  these  suppositions  is  absurd.  Therefore,  had  all 
stood,  all  would  have  been  upheld  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
who  stood;  and  this  manner  I  explained,  as  well  as  I  could, 
when  treating  of  the  reason  why  God  did  not  bestow  persever- 
ance upon  the  deviL  Boso.  You  have  proved  that  the  evil 
angels  must  be  restored  from  the  human  race;  and  from  this 
reasoning  it  appears,  that  the  number  of  men  chosen  will  not  be 
less  than  that  of  fallen  angels.  But  show,  if  you  can,  whether 
it  will  be  greater. 

Chap.  XVIIL  Whether  there  wiU  be  more  holy  men  than  evil 
angels, 

Ansekn,  If  the  angels,  before  any  of  them  fell,  Ousted  in  that  per- 
feet  number  of  which  we  have  spoken,  then  men  were  only  made 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  lost  angels ;  and,  it  is  plain,  that  their 
number  wOl  not  be  greater.  But  if  that  number  were  not  found 
in  all  the  angels  together,  theti  both  the  loss  and  the  original 
deficiency  must  be  made  up  from  men,  and  more  men  will  be 
chosen  than  there  w^e  fallen  angels.  And  so  we  shall  say, 
that  men  were  made  not  only  to  restore  the  diminished  number, 
but  also  to  complete  the  imperfect  number.  Boso.  Which  is  the 
better  theory,  that  angels  were  originally  made  perfect  in  num- 
ber, or  that  they  were  not?  Ansehn,  I  will  state  my  views. 
Boso.  I  cannot  ask  more  of  you.  Anselm.  If  man  was  created 
after  the  fall  of  evil  a^els,  as  some  understand  the  account  in 
Genesis,  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  prove  from  this  either  of  these 
suppositions  positively.  For  it  is  possible,  I  think,  that  the  angels 
should  have  been  created  perfect  in  number,  and  that  afterwards 
man  was  created  to  complete  their  number,  when  it  had  been 
lessened ;  and  it  is  also  possible,  that  they  were  not  perfect  in 
number,  because  God  deferred  completing  the  number,  as  he 
does  even  now,  determining  in  his  own  time  to  create  man. 
Wherefore,  either  God  would  only  complete  that  which  was  not 
yet  perfect,  or,  if  it  were  also  diminished.  He  would  restore  it. 
But  if  the  whole  creation  took  place  at  once,  and  those  days  in 
which  Moses  appears  to  describe  a  successive  creation,  are  not 
to  be  understood  like  such  days  as  ours ;  I  cannot  see  how  angels 
could  have  been  created  perfect  in  number.  Since,  if  it  were  so, 
it  seems  to  me  that  some,  either  men  or  angels,  would  fall  imme- 
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diately,  else  in  heaven's  empire  there  would  be  more  than  the 
complete  number  required.     If,  therefore,  all  things  were  created 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  it  should  seem  that  angels,  and  the 
first  two  human  beings,  formed  an  incomplete  numbei;  so  that; 
if  no  angel  fell,  the  deficiency  alone  should  be  made  up,  but  if 
any  fell,  the  lost  part  should  be  restored ;  and  that  human  nature, 
which  had  stood  firm,  though  weaker  than  that  of  angels,  might, 
as  it  were,  justify  God,  and  put  the  devil  to  silence,  if  he  w^re 
to  attribute  his  fall  to  weakness.     And  in  case  human  nature 
fell,  much  mcNre  would  it  justify  God  against  the  devil,  and  even 
against  itself,  because,  though  made  far  weaker  and  of  a  mortal 
race,  yet,  in  the  elect,  it  would  rise  firom  its  weakness  to  an 
estate  exalted  above  that  from  which  the  devil  was  fallen,  as 
far  as  good  angels,  to  whom  it  should  be  equal,  were  advanced 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  evil,  because  they  persevered.    From 
these  reasons,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  there  was 
not,  originally,  that  complete  number  of  angels  necessary  to  per- 
fect the  celestial  state ;  since,  supposing  that  man  and  angela 
were  not  created  at  the  same  time,  this  is  possible ;  and  it  would 
follow  of  necessity,  if  they  were  created  at  the  same  time, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  because  we  read :  "  He» 
who  liveth  forever,  created  all  things  at  once."    But  if  the  per- 
fection of  the  created  universe  is  to  be  understood  as  consist- 
ing, not  so  much  in  the  number  of  beings,  as  in  the  number  of 
natures ;  it  follows,  thflt  human  nature  was  either  made  to  con- 
summate this  perfection,  or  that  it  was  superfluous,  which  we 
should  not  dare  affirm  of  the  nature  of  the  smallest  reptile. 
Wherefore,  then,  it  was  made  for  itself,  and  not  merely  to  restore 
the  number  of  beings  possessing  another  nature.     From  which 
it  is  plain,  that,  even  had  no  angel  fallen,  men  would  yet  have 
had  their  place  in  the  celestial  kingdom.     And  hence  it  follows, 
that  there  was  not  a  perfect  number  of  angels,  even  before  a 
part  fell ;  otherwise,  of  necessity  some  men  or  angels  must  fall, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  that  any  should  continue  beyond 
the  perfect  number.     Boso.    You  have  not  labored  in  vain. 
Anselm.  There  is,  also,  as  I  think,  another  reason,  which  sup- 
ports, in  no  small  degree,  the  opinion  that  angels  were  not  created 
perfect  in  number.    Boso.  Let  us  hear  it  i  Anselm.  Had  a  per- 
fect number  of  angels  been  created,  and  had  man  been  made 
only  to  fill  the  place  of  the  lost  angels,  it  is  plain  that,  had  not 
some  angels  fallen  from  their  happiness,  man  would  never  have 
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been  exalted  to  it  Boso.  We  are  agreed.  AnseJm.  But  if  any 
one  shall  ask :  "  Since  the  elect  rejoice  as  much  over  the  fall  of 
angels,  as  over  their  own  exaltation,  because  the  one  can  never 
take  place  without  the  other ;  how  can  they  be  justified  in  this 
unholy  joy,  or  how  shall  we  say  that  angels  are  restored  by  the 
substitution  of  men,  if  they  (the  angels)  would  have  remained 
free  from  this  fault,  had  they  not  fallen,  viz.  from  rejoicing  over 
the  fall  of  others  ?  "  We  reply :  Cannot  men  be  made  free-from 
this  fault?  nay,  how  ought  they  to  be  happy  with  this  fault? 
With  what  temerity  then,  do  we  say,  that  God  neither  wishes, 
nor  is  able  to  make  this  substitution  without  this  fault !  Boso. 
Is  not  the  case  similar  to  that  of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  called 
unto  faith,  because  the  Jews  rejected  it?  Anselm,  No;  for  had 
the  Jews  all  believed,  yet  the  Gentiles  would  have  been  called ; 
for  "  in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and  workelh  righteous- 
ness is  accepted  of  Him."  But,  since  the  Jews  despised  the 
apostles,  this  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  turning  to  the 
Gren tiles.  Boso.  I  see  no  way  of  opposing  you.  Anselm.  Whence 
does  that  joy,  which  one  has  over  another's  fall,  seem  to  arise  ? 
Boso.  Whence,  to  be  sure,  but  from  the  fact,  that  each  individual 
will  be  certain,  that,  had  not  another  fallen,  he  would  never  have 
attained  the  place  where  he  now  is  ?  Anselm,  If,  then,  no  one 
had  this  certainty,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  one  to  rejoice 
over  the  doom  of  another.  Boso,  So  it  appears.  Anselm.  Think 
you,  that  any  one  of  them  can  have  this  certainty,  if  their  num- 
ber shall  far  exceed  that  of  those  who  fell?  Boso.  I  certainly 
cannot  think  that  any  one  would  or  ought  to  have  it  For  how 
can  any  one  know,  whether  he  were  created  to  restore  the  part 
diminished,  or  to  make  up  that  wliich  was  not  yet  complete  in 
the  number  necessary  to  constitute  the  state  ?  But  all  are  sure, 
that  they  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  perfection  of  that  king- 
dom. Anselm.  If,  then,  there  shall  be  a  larger  number  than  that 
of  the  fallen  angels,  no  one  can  or  ought  to  know  that  he  would 
not  have  attained  this  height  but  for  another's  fall.  Boso.  That 
is  true.  Ansekn,  No  one,  therefore,  will  have  cause  to  rejoice 
over  the  perdition  of  another.  Boso.  So  it  appears.  Anselm. 
Since,  then,  we  see,  that,  if  there  are  more  men  elected  than  the 
number  of  fallen  angels,  the  incongruity  will  not  follow,  which 
must  follow,  if  there  are  not  more  men  elected ;  and  since  it  is 
impossible  that  there  should  be  anything  incongruous  in  that 
celestial  state,  it  becomes  a  necessary  fact,  that  angels  were  not 
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made  perfect  in  namber,  and  that  there  will  be  more  happy  men 
than  doomed  angels.  Boio.  I  see  not  how  this  can  be  denied. 
Ansebn.  I  think  that  another  reason  can  be  brought  to  support 
this  opinion.  Bow.  You  ought  then  to  present  it.  Ansebn,  We 
believe  that  the  material  substance  of  the  world  must  be  renewed, 
and  that  this  will  not  take  place  until  the  number  of  the  elect  is 
accomplished,  and  that  happy  kingdom  made  perfect,  and  that 
after  its  completion  there  will  be  no  change.  Wlience  it  may 
be  reasoned,  that  God  planned  to  perfect  both  at  the  same  time ; 
in  order  that  the  inferior  nature,  which  knew  not  God,  might  not 
be  perfected  before  the  superior  nature,  which  ought  to  enjoy 
God ;  and  that  the  inferior,  being  renewed  at  the  same  time  with 
the  superior,  might,  as  it  were,  rejoice  in  its  own  way ;  yes,  that 
every  creature,  having  so  glorious  and  excellent  a  consununatioii, 
might  delight  in  its  Creator  and  in  itself,  in  turn,  rejoicing  always 
after  its  own  manner,  so  that  what  the  will  effects  in  the  rational 
nature  of  its  own  accord,  this  also  the  irmtional  creature  natn* 
rally  shows  by  the  arrangement  of  God.  For  we  are  wont 
to  rejoice  in  the  fame  of  our  ancestors,  as  when  on  the  birth* 
days  of  the  saints,  we  delight  with  festive  triumph,  rejoicing  ia 
their  hcmor.  And  tiiis  opinion  derives  support  from  the  fact,  that, 
had  not  Adam  sinned,  God  might  yet  put  off  the  completion  of 
that  state  until  the  number  of  men,  which  he  designed,  should 
be'  made  out,  and  men  themselves  be  transferred,  so  to  speak, 
to  an  immortal  state  of  bodily  existence.  For  they  had  in  paia* 
dise  a  kind  of  immortality,  that  is,  a  powor  not  to  die,  but  since 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  die,  this  power  was  not  immortal,  as 
if,  indeed,  they  had  not  been  capable  of  death.  But  if  God  de- 
termined to  bring  to  perfection,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  that 
intelligent  and  happy  state  and  this  eaxthly  and  irmtional  nature ; 
it  follows,  that  either  that  state  was  not  complete  in  the  number 
of  angels,  before  the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  but  God  was 
waiting  to  complete  it  by  men,  when  he  should  renovate  the 
material  nature  of  the  world ;  or  that,  if  that  kingdom  were  per^ 
feet  in  number,  it  was  not  in  confirmation,  and  its  confijrmation 
must  be  deferred,  even  had  no  one  sinned,  until  that  renewal  of 
the  world,  to  which  we  look  forward ;  or  that,  if  that  confirma- 
tion could  not  be  deferred  so  long,  the  renewal  of  the  world  must 
be  hastened,  that  both  events  might  take  place  at  the  same  time. 
But  that  God  should  determine  to  renew  the  world,  immediate 
after  it  was  made,  and  to  destroy  in  the  very  beginning  those 
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things  which  after  this  renewal  would  not  exist,  before  any  rea- 
son  appeared  for  their  creation,  is  simply  absurd.  It  therefore 
follows,  that,  since  angels  were  not  complete  in  munber,  their 
confirmation  will  not  be  long  deferred  on  this  account,  because 
the  renewal  of  a  world  just  created  ought  soon  to  take  place ; 
for  this  is  not  fitting.  But  that  God  should  wish  to  put  off  their 
confirmation  to  the  future  renewing  of  the  world,  seems  improper, 
since  he  so  quickly  accomplished  it  in  some,  and  since  we  know, 
that,  in  regard  to  our  first  parents,  if  they  had  not  sinned  as  they 
did,  he  would  have  confirmed  them,  as  well  as  the  angels  who 
persevered.  For,  although  not  yet  advanced  to  that  equality 
with  angels  to  which  men  were  to  attain,  when  the  number 
taken  from  among  them  was  complete ;  yet,  had  they  preserved 
their  original  holiness,  so  as  not  to  have  sinned,  though  tempted, 
they  would  have  been  confirmed,  with  all  their  offspring,  so  as 
never  more  to  sin ;  just  as  when  they  were  conquered  by  sin, 
they  were  so  weakened  as  to  be  unable,  in  themselves,  to  live 
afterwards  without  sinning.  For  who  dares  affirm,  that  wicked- 
ness is  more  powerful  to  bind  a  man  in  servitude,  after  he  has 
yielded  to  it  at  the  first  persuasion,  than  holiness  to  confirm  him 
in  liberty,  when  he  has  adhered  to  it  in  the  original  trial  ?  For 
as  human  nature,  being  included  in  the  person  of  our  first  par- 
ents, was  in  them  wholly  won  over  to  sin  (with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  man  whom  God  being  able  to  create  from  a  virgin, 
was  equally  able  to  save  from  the  sin  of  Adam),  so  had  they 
not  sinned,  human  nature  would  have  wholly  conquered.  It 
therefore  remains,  that  the  celestial  state  was  not  complete  in 
its  original  number,  but  must  be  completed  from  among  men. 
Boso.  What  you  say  seems  very  reasonable  to  me.  But  what 
shall  we  think  of  that  which  is  said  respecting  God :  '*  He  hath 
appointed  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;"  which  some,  because  for  the  expression 
"  children  of  Israel,"  is  found  sometimes  "  angels  of  God,"  explain 
in  this  way,  that  the  number  of  elect  men  taken,  should  be  under- 
stood as  equal  to  that  of  good  angels  ?  Ansekn,  This  is  not  dis- 
cordant with  the  previous  opinion,  if  it  be  not  certain  that  the 
number  of  angels  who  fell,  is  the  same  as  that  of  those  who  stood. 
For  if  there  be  more  elect  than  evil  angels,  and  elect  men  must 
needs  be  substituted  for  the  evil  angels,  and  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  equal  the  number  of  the  good  angels,  in  that  case  there 
will  be  more  holy  men  than  evil  angels.    But  remember  with 
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what  condition  I  undertook  to  answer  your  inquiry,  viz.  that  if  I 
say  anything  not  upheld  by  greater  authority,  though  I  appear 
to  demonstrate  it,  yet  it  should  be  received  with  no  further  cer- 
tainty, than  as  my  opinion  for  the  present,  until  God  makes  some 
clearer  revelation  to  me.  For  I  am  sure  that,  if  I  say  anything 
which  plainly  opposes  the  Holy  Scriptures,  it  is  false ;  and  if  I 
am  aware  of  it,  I  will  no  longer  hold  it  But  if,  with  regard  to 
subjects,  in  which  opposite  opinioa3  may  be  held  ^^dlhout  hazard, 
as  that,  for  instance,  which  we  now  discuss;  for  if  we  know- 
not  whether  there  are  to  be  more  men  elected,  than  the  num- 
ber of  the  lost  angels,  and  incline  to  either  of  these  opinions 
rather  than  the  other ;  I  think  the  soul  is  not  in  danger ;  if,  I  say, 
in  questions  like  this,  we  explain  the  Divine  words;  so  as  to 
make  them  favor  difierent  sides,  and  there  is  nowhere  found 
anything  to  decide,  beyond  doubt,  the  opinion  that  should  be 
held ;  I  think  there  is  no  censure  to  be  given.  As  to  the  passage 
which  you  spoke  of:  '*  He  hath  determined  the  bounds  of  the 
people  (or  tribes)  according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God ;" 
or  as  another  translation  has  it:  "according  to  the  number  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;"  since  both  translations  either  mean  the 
same  thing,  or  are  different,  without  contradicting  each  other, 
we  may  understand  that  good  angels  only  are  intended  by  both 
expressions,  "  angels  of  God,"  and  "  children  of  Israel,"  or  that 
elect  men  only  are  meant,  or  that  both  angels  and  elect  men  are 
included,  even  the  whole  celestial  kingdom.  Or  by  angels  of 
God,  may  be  understood  holy  angels  only,  and,  by  children  of 
Israel,  holy  men  ouly ;  or,  by  children  of  Israel,  angels  only,  and 
by  angels  of  God,  holy  men.  If  good  angels  are  intended  in  both 
expressions,  it  is  the  same  as  if  only  "  angels  of  God"  had  been 
used;  but  if  the  whole  heavenly  kingdom  were  included,  the 
meaning  is,  that  a  people,  that  is,  the  throng  of  elect  men  is  to 
be  taken,  or  that  there  will  be  a  people  in  tliis  stage  of  existence, 
until  the  appointed  number  of  tliat  kingdom,  not  yet  completed, 
shall  be  made  up  from  among  men.  But  I  do  not  now  see  why 
angels  only,  or  even  angels  and  holy  men  together,  are  meant 
by  the  expression  **  children  of  Israel ;"  for  it  is  not  improper  to 
call  holy  men  "  children  of  Israel,"  as  they  are  called  "  sons  of 
Abraham."  And  they  can  also  properly  be  called  "  angels  of 
God,"  because  they  imitate  the  life  of  angels,  and  they  are  prom- 
ised in  heaven  a  likeness  to  and  equality  with  angels,  and  all 
who  live  holy  lives  are  angels  of  God.    Therefore  the  confessors 
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or  martyrs  are  so  called ;  for  he  who  declares  and  bears  witness 
to  the  truth,  he  is  a  messenger  of  God,  that  is,  his  angel    And 
if  a  wicked  man  is  called  a  devil,  as  our  Lord  says  of  Judas, 
because  they  are  alike  in  malice ;  why  should  not  a  good  man 
be  called  an  angel,  because  he  fbUows  holiness  ?    Wherefore  I 
think  we  may  say  that  God  hath  appointed  the  bounds  of  the 
people  according  to  the  number  of  elect  men,  because  men  will 
exist  and  there  will  be  a  natural  increase  among  them,  until  the 
number  of  elect  men  is  accomphshed ;  and  when  that  occurs, 
the  birth  of  men,  which  takes  place  in  this  life,  will  cease.    But 
if  by  "ange^  of  God  "  we  only  understand  holy  angels,  and  by 
''children  of  Jsrael"  only  holy  men;  it  may  be  explained  in  two 
ways:   that  *'God  hath  appointed  the  bounds  of  the  people 
according  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God,"  viz.  either,  that 
80  great  a  people,  that  is,  so  many  men  will  be  taken  as  there 
are  holy  angels  of  God,  or  that  a  people  will  continue  to  exist 
upon  earth,  until  the  number  of  angels  is  completed  from  among 
men.    And  I  think  there  is  no  other  possible  method  of  expla- 
nation :  "  he  hath  appointed  the  bounds  of  the  people  according 
to  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel,"  that  is,  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  people  in  this  stage  of  existence,  as  I  said  above, 
until  the  number  of  holy  men  is  completed.    And  we  infer  from 
either  translation  that  as  many  men  will  be  taken,  as  there  were 
angels  who  remained  steadfast     Yet,  although  lost  angels  must 
have  their  ranks  filled  by  men,  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  num- 
ber of  lost  angels  was  equal  to  that  of  those  who  persevered. 
But  if  any  one  affirms  this,  he  will  have  to  find  means  of  invali- 
dating the  reasons  given  above,  which  prove,  I  think,  that  there 
was  not  among  angels,  before  the  fall,  that  perfect  number 
before  mentioned,  and  that  there  are  more  men  to  be  saved, 
than  the  number  of  evil  angels.    Bc^o.  I  by  no  means  regret 
that  I  urged  yon  to  these  remarks  about  the  angels,  for  it  has  not 
been  for  nought    Now  let  us  return  from  our  digression. 

Chap.  XIX.  Hina  man  cannot  be  saved  without  s€Uis/action/or 
tin. 

Ansekn.  It  was  fitting  for  God  to  fill  the  places  of  the  fallen 
angels  from  among  men.  Boso.  That  is  certain.  Anselm. 
Therefore  there  ought  to  be  in  the  heavenly  empire  as  many 
men  taken  as  substitutes  for  the  angels  as  would  correspond 
with  the  number  whose  place  they  shall  take,  that  is,  as  many 
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as  there  are  good  angels  now ;  otherwise  they  who  fell  will  not 
be  restored,  and  it  will  follow  that  God  either  could  not  accom- 
plish the  good  which  he  begun,  or  he  will  repent  of  having  under- 
taken  it ;  either  of  which  is  absurd.  Boso.  Truly  it  is  fitting  that 
men  should  be  equal  with  good  angels.  Aw^ekn,  Have  good 
angels  ever  sinned?  Boso,  No.  Ansehn,  Can  you  think  that 
man,  who  has  sinned,  and  never  made  satisfaction  to  God  for  his 
sin,  but  only  been  sufiered  to  go  unpunished,  may  become  the 
equal  of  an  angel  who  has  never  sinned?  Boso.  These  words 
I  can  both  think  of  and  utter,  but  can  no  more  perceive  their 
meaning  than  I  can  make  truth  out  of  falsehood.  Anseim. 
Therefore  it  is  not  fitting,  that  God  should  take  sinful  man  with- 
out an  atonement,  in  substitution  for  lost  angels ;  for  truth  wiU 
not  sufi*er  man  thus  to  be  raised  to  an  equality  with  holy  beings. 
Boso.  Keason  shows  this.  Ansekn.  Consider,  also,  leaving  oat 
the  question  of  equality  with  the  angels,  whether  God  ought, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  raise  man  to  the  same  or  a  similar 
kind  of  happiness,  as  that  which  he  had  before  he  sinned.  Boso, 
Tell  your  opinion,  and  I  will  attend  to  it  as  well  as  I  can.  Jn- 
seim.  Suppose  a  rich  man  possessed  a  choice  pearl,  which  had 
never  been  defiiled,  and  which  could  not  be  taken  from  his  hands 
without  his  permission ;  and  that  he  determined  to  commit  it  to 
the  treasury  of  his  dearest  and  most  valuable  possessions.  Boso^ 
I  accept  your  supposition.  Ansekn.  What,  if  he  should  allow 
some  envious  person  to  take  it  from  him  when  at  supper,  thougk 
he  might  have  prevented  it;  and  afterwards  taking  it  from  sup* 
per  all  soiled  and  unwashed,  should  commit  it  again  to  his  beau- 
tiful and  loved  casket;  will  you  consider  him  a  wise  man? 
Boso.  How  can  I?  for  would  it  not  be  far  better  to  keep  and 
preserve  his  pearl  pure,  than  to  have  it  poUuted?  Ansebn. 
Would  not  God  be  acting  like  this,  who  held  man  in  paradise, 
as  it  were  in  his  own  hand,  without  sin,  and  destined  to  the 
society  of  angels,  and  allowed  the  devil,  inflamed  with  envy,  to 
cast  him  into  the  mire  of  sin,  though  truly  with  man's  consent? 
For,  had  God  chosen  to  restrain  the  devil,  the  devil  could  not 
have  tempted  man.  Now  I  say,  would  not  God  be  acting  like 
this,  should  he  restore  man,  stained  with  the  defilement  of  sin, 
unwashed,  that  is,  without  any  satisfaction,  and  always  to  remain 
so ;  should  He  restore  him  at  once  to  paradise,  from  which  he 
had  been  thrust  out  ?  Boso.  I  dare  not  deny  the  aptness  of  your 
comparison,  were  God  to  do  this,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  that 
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he  can  do  this.  For  it  should  seem  either  that  he  could  not 
accomplish  what  he  designed,  or  else  that  he  repented  of  his 
good  intent,  neither  of  which  things  is  possible  with  God. 
Ansekn.  Therefore,  consider  it  settled,  that,  without  satisfaction, 
that  is,  without  voluntary  payment  of  the  debt,  God  can  neither 
pass  by  the  sin  unpunished,  nor  can  the  sinner  attain  that  hap- 
piness, or  happiness  hke  that,  which  he  had  before  he  sinned ; 
for  man  cannot  in  this  way  be  restored,  or  become  such  as  he 
was  before  he  sinned.  JBoso,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  refute  your 
reasoning.  But  what  say  you  to  this :  that  we  pray  God,  "  put 
away  our  sins  from  us,"  and  every  nation  prays  the  God  of  its 
faith,  to  put  away  its  sins.  For,  if  we  pay  our  debt,  why  do  we 
pray  God  to  put  it  away?  Is  not  God  unjust  to  demand  what 
has  already  been  paid?  But  if  we  do  not  make  payment,  why 
do  we  supplicate  in  vain  that  he  will  do  what  he  cannot  do,  be- 
cause it  is  unbecoming?  Anselm,  He,  who  does  not  pay,  says 
in  vain:  "pardon;"  but  he  who  pays,  makes  supplication,  be- 
cause prayer  is  properly  connected  with  the  payment;  for  God 
owes  no  man  anything,  but  every  creature  owes  God;  and, 
therefore,  it  does  not  become  man  to  treat  with  God  as  with  an 
equal.  But  of  this  it  is  not  now  needful  for  me  to  answer  you. 
For  when  you  know  why  Christ  died,  I  think  you  will  see  your- 
self the  answer  to  your  question.  Boso,  Your  reply  with  regard 
to  this  matter  suffices  me  for  the  present  And,  moreover,  you 
have  so  clearly  shown  that  no  man  can  attain  happiness  in  sin^ 
or  be  freed  from  sin  without  satisfaction  for  the  trespass,  that, 
even  were  I  so  disposed,  I  could  not  doubt  it 

Chap.  XX.  TIuU  satisfactum  ought  to  he  proportionate  to  guik  ; 
and  that  man  is  of  himself  unable  to  accomplish  t/tis. 

Anselm.  Neither,  I  think,  will  you  doubt  this,  that  satisfaction 
should  be  proportionate  to  guilt  Boso.  Otherwise  sin  would 
remain  in  a  manner  exempt  from  control  (inordinatum),  which 
cannot  be,  for  God  leaves  nothing  uncontrolled  in  his  kingdom* 
But  this  is  determined,  that  even  the  smallest  unfitness  is  impos- 
sible with  God.  Anselm.  Tell  me,  then,  what  payment  you 
make  God  forv  you''sin?  Boso.  Kepentance,  a  broken  and  con- 
trite heart,  self-denial,  various  bodily  sufferings,  pity  in  giving 
and  forgiving,  and  obedience.  Anselm,  What  do  you  give  to 
God  in  aU  these  ?  Boso.  Do  I  not  honor  God,  when,  for  his  love 
.and  fear,  in  heartfelt  contrition  I  give  up  worldly  joy,  and  despise. 
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amid  abstinence  and  toils,  the  delights  and  ease  of  this  life,  and 
submit  obediently  to  him,  freely  bestowing  my  possessions  in 
giving  to  and  releasing  others  ?    Ansekn,  When  you  render  any* 
thing  to  God,  which  you  owe  him,  irrespective  of  your  past  sin» 
you  should  not  reckon  this  as  the  debt  which  you  owe  for  sin. 
But  you  owe  God  every  one  of  those  things  you  have  mentioned. 
For,  in  this  mortal  state,  there  should  be  such  love  and  suck 
desire  of  attaining  the  true  end  of  your  being,  which  is  the  mean- 
ing of  prayer,  and  such  grief  that  you  have  not  yet  reached  thi^ 
object,  and  such  fear  lest  you  fail  of  it,  that  you  should  find  joy 
in  nothing,  which  does  not  help  you  or  give  encouragement  of 
your  success.     For  you  do  not  deserve  to  have  a  thing  which 
you  do  not  love  and  desire  for  its  own  sake,  and  the  want  of 
which  at  present,  together  with  the  great  danger  of  never  getting 
it,  causes  you  no  grief     This  also  requires  one  to  avoid  ease  and 
worldly  pleasures,  such  as  seduce  the  mind  from  real  rest  and 
pleasure,  except  so  far  as  you  think  suffices  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  object     But  you  ought  to  view  the  gifts  which  you 
bestow  as  a  part  of  your  debt,  since  you  know  that  what  you 
give  comes  not  from  yourself,  but  from  him  whose  servant  both 
you  are  and  he  also  to  whom  you  give.    And  nature  herself 
teaches  you  to  do  to  your  fellow  servant,  man  to  man,  as  you 
would  be  done  by ;  and  that  he,  who  will  not  bestow  what  he 
has,  ought  not  to  receive  what  he  has  not     Of  forgiveness, 
indeed,  I  speak  briefly,  for,  as  we  said  above,  vengeance  in  no 
sense  belongs  to  you,  since  you  are  not  your  own,  nor  is  he  who 
injures  you  yours  or  his,  but  you  are  both  the  servants  of  one 
Lord,  made  by  him  out  of  nothing.     And  if  you  avenge  yourself 
upon  your  fellow  servant,  you  proudly  assume  judgment  over 
him,  when  it  is  the  peculiar  right  of  God,  the  judge  of  alL     But 
what  do  you  give  to  God  by  your  obedience,  which  is  not  owed 
him  already,  since  he  demands  from  you  all  that  you  are  and 
have  and  can  become  ?    Boso,  Truly  I  dare  not  say  that  in  aU 
these  things  I  pay  any  portion  of  my  debt  to  God.    Anselm,  How 
then  do  you  pay  God  for  your  transgression  ?    Boso,  If  in  justice 
I  owe  God  myself  and  all  my  powers,  even  when  I  do  not  sin, 
I  have  nothing  left  to  render  to  him  for  my  sin.    Anselm.  What 
will  become  of  you  then?     How  will  you  be  saved?    Jbtso* 
Merely  looking  at  your  arguments,  I  see  no  way  of  escape* 
But,  turning  to  my  belief,  I  hope  through  Christian  faith, "  which 
works  by  love,"  that  I  may  be  saved,  and  the  more,  since  we 
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read,  that  if  the  sinaer  turns  ftom  his  iniquity  and  does  what  is 
right,  all  his  trausgressioiis  nhM  be  forgotten.  Ansehn.  This  is 
only*  said  of  those  who  either  looked  for  Clurist,  before  his  oom- 
ing,  or  who  believe  in  him,  since  he  has  appeared.  But  we  set 
aside  Christ  and  his  religion,  as  if  they  did  not  exist,  when  we 
proposed  to  inquire  whether  his  coming  were  necessary  to  man's 
salvation.  Boso,  We  did  so.  Antelm,  Let  us,  then,  proceed  by 
reason  simply.  Boso.  Though  you  bring  me  into  straits,  yet  I 
very  much  wish  you  to  proceed  as  you  have  begun. 

Chap.  XXL  Bow  great  a  burden  tin  is. 

AnseJm.  Si^)pose  that  you  did  not  owe  any  of  those  things, 
which  you  have  broi^ht  up  as  possible  payment  for  your  sin, 
let  us  inquire  whether  they  can  satisfy  for  a  sin  so  small  as  one 
hok  contmry  to  the  will  of  God.  Boso,  Did  I  not  hear  you  ques* 
tion  the  thing,  I  should  suppose  that  a  single  repentant  feeling 
on  my  part  would  blot  out  this  sin.  Anselm.  You  have  not  as 
yet  estimated  the  great  burden  of  sin.  Boso,  Show  it  me  then. 
Anselm,  If  you  should  find  yourself  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  one 
said  to  you :  " look  thither;"  and  God,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
say :  "  It  is  not  my  will  that  you  should  look  ;*'  ask  your  own 
heart,  what  there  is  in  all  existing  things,  which  would  make  it 
right  for  you  to  give  that  hok  contmry  to  the  will  of  God  Boso, 
I  can  find  no  motive,  which  would  make  it  right ;  unless,  indeed, 
I  am  so  situated  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  either  to  do  this 
or  some  greater  sin.  Anselm*  Put  away  all  such  necessity ;  and 
ask  with  regard  to  this  sin  only,  whether  you  can  do  it  even  for 
your  own  salvation.  Boso,  I  see  plsunly  tliat  I  cannot  Anselm. 
I^ot  to  detain  you  too  long ;  what  if  it  were  necessary  either  tliat 
the  whole  universe»  except  God  himself,  should  perish  and  fall 
back  into  nothing)  or  else  that  you  should  do  so  small  a  tiling, 
against  the  will  of  God?  Boso,  When  I  consider  the  action 
itself  it  appears  very  slight ;  but  when  I  view  it  as  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God»  I  know  of  nothing  so  grievous,  and  of  no  loss 
that  will  compare  with  it;  but  sometimes  we  oppose  another's 
will  without  blame  in  order  to  preserve  liis  property,  so  that 
afterwards  he  is  glad  tliat  we  opposed  him.  Anselm,  This  is  in 
the  case  of  man,  who  oilen  does  not  know  what  is  useful  for . 
him,  or  cannot  make  up  his  loss;  but  God  is  in  want  of  nothingi 
and,  should  all  things  perish,  can  restore  them  as  easily  as  he 
created  thenu  Boso,  I  must  confess  that  I  ought  not  to  oppose 
Vofc.  XL  No.  44.  65 
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the  will  of  God  even  to  preserve  the  whole  creation.  ^Ansek/L 
What  if  there  were  more  worlds  as  full  of  beings  as  this  ?  B090, 
Were  they  increased  to  an  infinite  extent,  and  held  before^  me 
in  like  manner,  my  reply  would  be  the  same.*  Ansekn,  You 
cannot  answer  more  correctly,  but  consider,  also,  should  it  hap- 
pen, that  you  gave  the  look  contrary  to  G!od*s  will,  what  pay- 
ment you  can  make  for  this  sin  ?  B090.  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  said  before.  Anselm.  So  heinous  is  our  sin,  whenever  we 
knowingly  oppose  the  will  of  God  even  in  the  slightest  thing; 
since  we  are  always  in  his  sight,  and  he  always  enjoins  it  upon 
us  not  to  sin.  Boso.  I  cannot  deny  it  Ans^,  Therefore  you 
make  no  satisfaction,  unless  you  restore  something  greater  than 
the  amount  of  that  obligation,  which  should  restrain  you  fVom 
committing  the  sin.  Boso.  Reason  seems  to  demand  this,  and 
to  make  the  contrary  wholly  impossible.  Anselm.  Even  God 
CBxinot  raise  to  happiness  any  being  bound  at  all  by  the  debt  of 
sin,  because  He  ought  not  to.  Boso.  This  decision  is  most 
weighty.  Anselm.  Listen  to  an  additional  reason,  which  makes 
it  no  less  difficult  for  man  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  Boso.  This 
alone  would  drive  me  to  despair,  were  it  not  for  the  consolation 
of  faith.     Anselm.  But  listen.     Boso.  Say  on. 

Chap.  XXII.  What  contend  man  brought  upon  Cfod,  when  he 
allowed  Hm^elfto  he  conquered  by  the  devil;  for  which  he  can  make 
no  satisfaction. 

Ansekn.  Man  being  made  holy  was  placed  in  paradise,  as  it 
were  in  the  place  of  God,  between  God  and  the  devD,  to  conquer 
the  devil  by  not  yielding  to  his  temptation,  and  so  to  vindicate  the 
honor  of  God,  and  put  the  devil  to  shame,  because  that  man, 
though  weaker  and  dwelling  upon  earth,  should  not  sin  though 
tempted  by  the  devil,  while  the  devil,  though  stronger  and  in 
heaven,  sinned  without  any  to  tempt  him.  And  when  man 
could  have  easily  effected  this,  he,  without  compubion  and  of 
his  own  accord,  allowed  himself  to  be  brought  over  to  the  will 
of  the  devil,  contrary  to  the  will  and  honor  of  God.  Boso.  To 
what  would  you  bring  me  ?  Ansekn.  Decide  for  yourself,  if  it  be 
not  contrary  to  the  honor  of  God,  for  man  to  be  reconciled  to 
.Him,  with  this  calumnious  reproach  still  heaped  upon  God;  un- 
less man  first  shall  have  honored  God  by  overcoming  the  devil, 
as  he  dishonored  him  in  yielding  to  the  devil.  Now  the  victory 
ought  to  be  of  this  kind»  that,  as  in  his  strength  and  inunortal 
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vigor,  he  freely  yielded  to  the  devil  to  sin,  and  on  this  account 
justly  incurred  Uie  penalty  of  death;  so,  in  his  weakness  and 
mortality,  which  he  had  brought  upon  himself,  he  should  conquer 
the  devU  by  the  pain  of  death,  while  wholly  avoiding  sin.  But 
this  cannot  be  done,  so  long  as  from  the  deadly  effect  of  the  first 
transgression,  man  is  conceived  and  born  in  sin.  Boso,  Again  I 
say  that  the  thing  is  impossible,  and  reason  approves  what  you 
aay.  Anselm.  Let  me  mention  one  thing  more,  without  which 
man's  reconciliation  cannot  be  justly  effected,  and  the  impossi- 
bihty  is  the  same.  Boso,  You  have  already  presented  so  many 
obligations  which  we  ought  to  fulfil,  that  nothing  which  you  can 
add  will  alarm  me  more.    Amebn.  Yet  hsten.    Boso,  I  will 

Chap.  XXIJL  What  man  to(Jc  from  God  by  his  sin,  which  he 
has  no  power  to  repay, 

Aneehn.  What  did  man  take  from  God,  when  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  overcome  by  the  devil  ?  Boso,  Go  on  to  mention,  as 
you  have  begun,  the  evil  things  which  can  be  added  to  those 
already  shown,  for  I  am  ignorant  of  them.  Anselm.  Did  not  man 
take  firom  God  whatever  He  had  purposed  to  do  for  human 
nature?  Boso,  There  is  no  denying  that  Ansehrv,  Listen  to 
the  voice  of  strict  justice ;  and  judge  according  to  that  whether 
man  makes  to  God  a  real  satisfaction  for  his  sin,  unless,  by  over- 
coming the  devil,  man  restore  to  God  what  he  took  from  God  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  conquered  by  the  devil ;  so  that,  as,  by 
this  conquest  over  man,  the  devil  took  what  belonged  to  God, 
and  God  was  the  loser,  so  in  man's  victory  the  devil  may  be  de- 
spoiled, and  God  recover  his  right  Boso,  Surely  nothing  can  be 
more  exactly,  or  justly  conceived  Anselm.  Think  you  that  su- 
preme justice  can  violate  this  justice  ?  Boso.  I  dare  not  think  it. 
Anselm,  Therefore  man  cannot  and  ought  not  by  any  means  to 
receive  from  God,  what  God  designed  to  give  him,  unless  he 
return  to  God  everything  which  he  took  from  him ;  so  that,  as 
by  man  God  suffered  loss,  by  man,  also.  He  might  recover  His 
loss.  But  this  cannot  be  effected  except  in  this  way :  that,  as 
in  the  fall  of  naan,  all  human  nature  was  corrupted,  and,  as  it 
were,  tainted  with  sin,  and  God  will  not  choose  one  of  such  a 
race  to  fill  up  the  number  in  his  heavenly  kingdom ;  so,  by  man's 
victory,  as  many  men  may  be  justified  from  sin  as  are  needed  to 
complete  the  number  which  man  was  made  to  fill  But  a  sinful 
man  can  by  no  means  do  this,  for  a  sinner  cannot  justify  a  sinner. 
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Boso.  There  is  nothing  more  just  or  necessary;  bnt,  fiom  all 
these  things,  the  compassion  of  God  and  the  hope  of  man  seems 
to  fail,  as  far  as  regards  that  happiness  for  which  man  was  made. 
Anselm,  Yet  wait  a  little.    Boso.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Chap.  XXIV.  Hino,  €U  long  oi  man  does  not  restore  ufkai  he 
owes  God,  he  cannot  be  happy,  nor  is  he  excused  by  want  of  power. 

Anselm,  If  a  man  is  called  unjust,  who  does  not  pay  his  fellow 
man  a  debt,  much  more  is  he  unjust  who  does  not  restore  what 
he  owes  God.  Boso.  If  he  can  pay  and  yet  does  not,  he  is  cer- 
tainly unjust  But  if  he  be  not  able,  wherein  is  he  unjust! 
Ansebn,  Indeed,  if  the  origin  of  his  inability  were  not  in  himself, 
there  might  be  some  excuse  for  him.  But  if  in  this  very  impo* 
tence  lies  the  fiinlt,  as  it  does  not  lessen  the  sin,  neither  does  it 
excuse  him  from  paying  what  is  due.  Suppose  one  should 
assign  his  slave  a  certain  piece  of  wcHrk,  and  should  command 
him  not  to  throw  himself  into  a  ditch,  which  he  points  out  to 
him,  and  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himself;  and  suppose 
that  the  slave,  despising  his  masters  command  and  warning, 
throws  himself  into  the  ditch  before  pointed  out,  so  as  to  be 
utterly  unable  to  accomplish  the  work  asngned ;  think  you  that 
his  inability  will  at  all  excuse  him  tot  not  doing  his  appointed 
work?  Boso,  By  no  means,  but  will  rather  increase  Us  crime, 
since  he  brought  his  inability  upon  himself  For  doubly  hath  he 
sinned,  in  not  doing  what  he  was  ocMnmanded  to  do,  and  in  doing 
what  he  was  forewarned  not  to  do.  Anselm,  Just  so  inexcusable 
is  man,  who  has  vcrfuntarily  brought  upon  himself  a  debt  which 
he  cannot  pay,  and  by  his  own  ftnlt  disabled  himself,  so  that  he 
can  neither  escape  his  previous  obligation  not  to  sin,  nor  pay  the 
debt  which  he  has  incurred  by  sin.  For  his  very  inability  is 
guilt,  because  he  ought  not  to  have  it;  nay,  he  ought  to  be  £ree 
from  it;  for  as  it  is  a  crime  not  to  have  what  he  ought,  it  is  also 
a  crime  to  have  what  he  ought  not  Therefore,  as  it  is  a  crime 
in  man  not  to  have  that  power  which  he  received  to  avdd  sin, 
it  is  also  a  crime  to  have  that  inability  by  which  he  can  neither 
do  right  and  avoid  sin,  nor  restore  the  debt  which  he  owes  on 
account  of  his  sin.  For  it  is  by  his  own  free  action  that  he  losee 
that  |x>wer,  and  falls  into  this  inability.  For  not  to  have  the 
power  which  one  ought  to  have,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  have 
the  inability  which  one  ought  not  to  have.  Therefore  man's 
inability  to  restore,  what  he  owes  to  God,  an  inability  brought 
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upon  himsdf  fat  that  very  purpose,  does  not  excuse  man  from 
paying;  for  the  result  of  sin  cannot  excuse  the  sin  itself.  Boso, 
This  argument  is  exceedingly  weighty,  and  must  be  true.  An- 
sehn.  Man,  then,  is  unjust  in  not  paying  what  he  owes  to  God. 
JB08O,  This  is  very  true ;  for  he  is  unjust  both  in  not  paying,  and 
in  not  being  able  to  pay.  Ansebn.  But  no  unjust  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  happiness ;  for,  as  that  happiness  is  complete  in 
which  there  is  nothing  wanting,  so  it  can  belong  to  no  one  who 
is  not  so  pure  as  to  have  no  injustice  found  in  him.  Boso,  I  dwre 
not  think  otherwise.  Anselm.  He,  then,  who  does  not  pay  God 
what  he  owes,  can  never  be  happy.  Boso,  I  cannot  deny  that 
this  is  so.  Ansekn.  But  if  you  choose  to  say  that  a  merciful 
God  remits  to  the  suppliant  his  debt,  because  he  cannot  pay ; 
God  must  be  said  to  dispense  with  one  of  two  things,  viz.  either 
this,  which  man  ought  voluntarily  to  render,  but  cannot,  tliat  is, 
an  equivalent  for  his  sin,  a  thing  which  ought  not  to  be  given 
up  even  to  save  the  whole  universe  besides  God ;  or  else  this, 
which,  as  I  have  before  said,  God  was  about  to  take  away  from 
man  by  punishment,  even  against  man's  will,  viz.  happiness. 
But,  if  God  gives  up  what  man  ought  freely  to  render,  for  the 
reason  that  man  cannot  repay  it,  what  is  this  but  saying  that 
God  gives  up  what  he  is  unable  to  obtain  ?  But  it  is  mockery 
to  ascribe  such  compassion  to  God.  But  if  God  gives  up  what 
he  was  about  to  take  from  unwilling  man,  because  man  is  unable 
to  restore  what  he  ought  to  restore  freely,  He  abates  the  punish- 
ment, and  makes  man  happy  on  account  of  his  sin,  because  he 
has  what  he  ought  not  to  have.  For  he  ought  not  to  have  this 
inability,  and  therefore  as  long  as  he  has  it  without  atonement,  it 
is  his  sin.  And  truly  such  compasnon  on  the  part  of  God  is  wholly 
contrary  to  the  Divine  justice,  which  allows  nothing  but  punish- 
ment as  the  recompense  of  sin.  Therefore,  as  God  cannot  be 
inconsistent  with  himself,  his  compassion  cannot  be  of  this 
hature.  Boso.  I  think,  then,  we  must  look  for  another  mercy 
than  this.  Anselm.  But  suppose  it  were  true  that  God  pardons 
the  man  who  does  not  pay  his  debt,  because  he  cannot  Boso. 
I  could  wish  it  were  so.  Anselm.  But  while  man  does  not  make 
payment,  he  either  wishes  to  restore,  or  else  he  does  not  wish  to. 
Now  if  he  wishes  to  do  what  he  cannot,  he  will  be  needy,  and 
if  he  does  not  wish  to,  he  will  be  unjust  Boso  Nothing  can  be 
plainer.  Anselm.  But  whether  needy  or  unjust,  he  will  not  be 
happy.    Boso.  This  also  is  plain.    Anselm.  So  long,  then,  as  J^e 
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does  not  restore,  he  will  not  be  happy.  Boso.  If  God  follows  the 
method  of  justice,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  miserable  wretch, 
and  God's  compassion  seems  to  fmL  Anseim.  You  have  de- 
manded an  explanation ;  now  hear  it  I  do  not  deny  that  God 
is  merciful,  who  preserveth  man  and  beast,  according  to  the 
multitude  of  his  mercies.  Bat  we  are  speaking  of  that  exceed* 
ing  pity,  by  which  he  makes  man  happy  after  this  life.  And  I 
think  that  I  have  amply  proved,  by  the  reasons  given  above, 
that  happiness  ought  not  to  be  bestowed  upon  any  one  whose 
sins  have  not  been  wholly  put  away ;  and  that  this  remission 
ought  not  to  take  place,  save  by  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred 
by  sin,  according  to  the  extent  of  sin.  And  if  you  think  that  any 
objections  can  be  brought  against  these  proofs,  you  ought  to  men- 
tion them.  Bo$o.  I  see  not  how  your  reasons  can  be  at  all 
invalidated.  Anseim.  Nor  do  I,  if  rightly  understood.  But  even 
if  one  of  the  whole  number  be  confirmed  by  impregnable  truth, 
that  should  be  sufficient  For  truth  is  equally  secured  against 
all  doubt,  if  it  be  demonstrably  proved  by  one  argument,  as  by 
many.  Boso.  Surely  this  is  so.  But  how,  then,  shall  man  be 
savoi^if  he  neither  pays  what  he  owes,  and  ought  not  to  be 
saved,  without  paying?  Or,  with  what  face  shall  we  declare 
that  God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy  above  human  conception,  cannot 
exercise  this  compassion  ?  Anseim.  This  is  the  question  which 
you  ought  to  ask  of  those,  in  whose  behalf  you  are  speaking, 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  need  of  Clirist  for  man's  salvation,  and 
you  should  also  request  thera  to  tell  how  man  can  be  saved  with- 
out Christ  But,  if  they  are  utterly  unable  to  do  it,  let  them 
cease  from  mocking  us,  and  let  them  hasten  to  unite  themselves 
with  us,  who  do  not  doubt  that  man  can  be  saved  through  Christ ; 
else  let  them  despair  of  being  saved  at  alL  And  if  this  terrifies 
them,  let  them  believe  in  Christ  as  we  do,  that  they  may  be 
saved.  Boso.  Let  me  ask  yon,  as  I  have  begun,  to  show  me  how 
a  man  is  saved  by  Christ 

CiAP.  XXV.  Bow  maaCs  salvation  by  C/iHst  is  necessarify 
2>ossible. 

Anseim.  Is  it  not  sufficiently  proved  that  man  can  be  saved 
by  Christ,  when  even  infidels  do  not  deny  that  man  can  be 
liuppy  somehow,  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  shown,  that,  leav- 
ing Christ  out  of  view,  no  salvation  can  be  found  fijr  man  ?  For, 
cither  by  Christ,  or  by  some  one  else,  can  man  be  saved,  or  else 
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not  at  alL  If,  then,  it  is  false  that  man  cannot  be  saved  at  all, 
or  that  he  can  be  saved  in  any  other  way,  his  salvation  must 
necessarily  be  by  Christ  Boto.  But  what  reply  will  you  make 
to  a  person  who  perceives  that  man  cannot  be  saved  in  any 
other  way,  and  yet,  not  understanding  how  he  can  be  saved  by 
Christ,  sees  fit  to  declare  that  there  cannot  be  any  salvation 
either  by  Christ  or  in  any  other  way  ?  Anseim  What  reply  ought 
to  be  made  to  one  who  ascribes  impossibility  to  a  necessary 
truth,  because  he  does  not  understand  how  it  can  be?  Boso. 
That  he  is  a  fool.  Anseim.  Then  what  he  says  must*be  despised. 
Boso.  Very  true ;  but  we  ought  to  show  him  in  what  way  the 
thing  is  true,  which  he  holds  to  be  impossible.  Anseim,  Do  you 
not  perceive,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  some  men  to  attain  to  felicity  ?  For,  if  it  is  unfitting  for  God 
to  elevate  man  with  any  stain  upon  him,  to  that  for  which  he 
made  him  free  from  all  stain,  lest  it  should  seem  that  God  had 
repented  of  his  good  intent,  or  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs ;  far  more  is  it  impossible,  on  account  of  the  same  unfitness, 
that  no  man  should  be  exalted  to  that  state  for  which  he  was 
made.  Therefore,  a  satisfaction,  such  as  we  have  above  proved 
necessary,  for  sin,  must  be  found  apart  from  the  Christian  fledth, 
which  no  reason  can  show ;  or  else  we  must  accept  the  Christian 
doctrine.  For  what  is  clearly  made  out  by  absolute  reasoning, 
ought  by  no  means  to  be  questioned,  even  though  the  method  of 
it  be  not  understood.  Boso.  What  you  say  is  true.  Anseim. 
Why,  then,  do  you  question  fVirther  ?  Boso.  I  come  not  for  this 
purpose,  to  have  you  remove  doubts  from  my  faith,  but  to  have 
you  show  me  the  reason  of  my  confidence.  Therefore,  as  you 
have  brought  me  thus  far  by  your  reasoning,  so  that  I  perceive 
that  man  as  a  sinner  owes  God  for  his  sin,  what  he  is  unable  to 
pay,  and  cannot  be  saved  without  paying ;  J  wish  you  would  go 
further  with  me,  and  enable  me  to  understand,  by  force  of  rea- 
soning, the  fitness  of  all  those  things  which  the  Catholic  faith 
enjoins  upon  us  with  regard  to  Christ,  if  we  hope  to  be  saved ; 
and  how  they  avail  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  how  God  saves 
man  by  compassion ;  when  he  never  remits  his  sin,  unless  man 
shall  have  rendered  what  was  due  on  account  of  his  sin.  And, 
to  make  your  reasoning  the  clearer,  begin  at  the  beginning,  so 
as  to  rest  it  upon  a  strong  foundation.  Ansehn.  Now  God  help 
me,  for  you  do  not  spare  me  in  the  least,  nor  consider  the  weak- 
ness of  my  skill,  when  you  enjoin  so  great  a  work  upon  me. 
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Yet  I  will  attempt  it,  as  I  have  began,  not  trasting  in  myself 
but  in  God,  and  will  do  what  I  can  with  his  help.  But  let  aa 
separate  the  things  which  remain  to  be  said  from  those  which 
have  been  said,  by  a  new  introdnction,  lest  by  their  unbroken 
length,  these  things  become  tedious  to  one  who  wishes  to  read 
them. 

[End  of  Book  Hn t    To  be  oondaded.] 


ARTICLE    IV. 

SPECIAL  DIVIOTS  INTBRP0SITI0K8  IN  NATUBE.1 
By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Amhent  Conege. 

No  subject  of  theology  has  in  it  more  true  moral  snUimity 
than  the  government  of  God  over  this  world.  Yet  it  is  emi- 
nently a  practical  subject  Our  views  of  it  aiford  a  test  of  our 
piety  and  a  type  of  its  character.  Nay,  there  is  one  feature  of 
this  government,  that  has  been  regarded  as  ihe  chief  distinction 
between  revealed  and  natural  religion.  We  refer  to  Special 
Divine  Interpositions.  These  have  been  supposed  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  revelation;  while  nature  moves  on  by  uniform,  unchang- 
ing and  unchangeable  laws ;  nor  does  the  whole  history  of  those 
laws,  as  given  by  natural  science,  show  a  single  example  of 
interference  or  modification  on  the  part  of  the  Deity. 

We  venture  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  these  views. 
If  we  have  read  nature  aright,  it  teaches  a  different  lesson. 
That  lesson  may  be  worth  learning.  We  choose  for  our  subject, 
therefore,  Special  Divine  Interpositions  in  Natueb,  as  nuuU 
known  by  science. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  endeavor  to  afBx  a  definite  meaning 
to  the  phrase :  Special  Divine  Buerpositkms. 

But  here,  perhaps,  it  may  be  necessary  to  interpose  a  remarkt 
to  prevent  misunderstanding.    We  assume,  as  the  basis  <^  mudi 

1  This  paper,  essentially  as  here  giveii,  was  delivered  at  the  Anniyenaiies  of 
the  Newton  and  Bangor  Theological  Seminaries. 
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of  our  reasoning,  those  views,  now  almost  universal  among  geo- 
logists, and  very  common  among  theologians,  which  teach  that 
this  world  existed  through  a  vast  and  indefinite  period  before 
man  was  placed  upon  it  Such  an  opinion  we  think  perfectly 
reconcilable  with  a  fair  interpretation  of  Scripture ;  though  this 
is  not  the  place  to  go  into  the  proof.  But  let  no  one  imagine, 
when  we  take  such  views  for  granted,  that  we  mean  to  cast  the 
.slightest  doubt  upon  the  inspiration  and  literal  truth  of  revelation. 
Let  us  be  believed  rather,  when  we  express  the  conviction,  that, 
if  admitted,  they  afibrd  a  strong  corroboration  and'  illustration  of 
some  most  important  doctrines  of  revelation. 

We  proceed  now  to  affix  a  definite  meaning  to  the  phrase : 
Special  Divine  Interpositions. 

It  requires  but  a  few  years'  experience  in  this  world,  to  satisfy 
any  observing  mind,  that  natural  operations  are  carried  on  in  a 
settled  order;  that  the  same  causes,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
are  invariably  followed  by  the  same  efiects.  We  call  this  uni- 
formity of  operation,  the  course  of  nature ;  and  the  invariable 
oonnection  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  we  call  the  laws 
of  nature.  If  we  should  see  a  new  force  coming  in  to  disturb 
this  settled  order,  we  should  call  it  a  miracle.  It  might  do  this 
by  a  direct  counteraction  of  nature's  laws ;  and  this  is  the  com- 
mon idea  of  a  miracle.  But  if  an  unwonted  force  were  added 
to  those  laws,  the  result  would  be  a  miracle ;  and  so  would  a 
diminution  or  suspension  of  these  actions ;  for  in  either  case  the 
effect  would  be  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  this  we 
take  to  be  the  essential  idea  in  a  mimcle.  Perhaps  the  best  and 
briefest  definition  of  a  miracle,  is,  an  event  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  the  laws  of  nature.  It  may,  and  usually  does,  con-' 
travene  those  laws ;  but  it  may  show  only  that  their  force  has 
been  increased  or  diminished. 

This,  then,  is  one  example  of  special  Divine  interposition.  Is 
there  any  other?  Most  writers,  theol<^^ians  as  well  as  others, 
would  probably  answer  in  the  negative.  For  they  admit  only 
two  classes  of  events  in  the  universe,  the  miraculous  and  the 
ordinary;  the  supematuml  and  die  natural  And  yet  most  of 
them  maintain  that  God  exercises  over  the  world  a  special 
provtdenoe.  It  is,  indeed,  true  that  very  wide  difierences  exist 
as  to  the  meaning  of  this  phrase.  One  theologian  tells  us  that  the 
providence  of  God  *'  over  the  human  family  is  termed  special ;" 
and  that  "over  those  persons  who  are  distinguished  for  virtue 
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and  piety,  is  called  most  special"^  Another  calls  that  proYi- 
dence  special  "  which  relates  to  the  church."  *  Another  regards 
providence  "  special  when  it  relates  to  moral  beings,  to  m«a  and 
human  affairs."' 

But  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  this  phrase  among  tedmi* 
cal  theologians,  the  leading  idea  attached  to  it  among  Chrisliaiis 
generally,  is,  that  God  provides  and  arranges  the  circumstances 
in  which  men  are  placed,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  indi* 
viduals,  just  as  he  would  have  them  met,  and  so  as  will  be  best 
for  them.  In  other  words,  he  provides  means  exactly  adapted 
to  meet  the  specific  wants  of  individuals. 

Now  it  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  whether  this  can  be  aocom* 
plished  by  the  ordinary  and  unmodified  operation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  conceive  of  but  two 
modes  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  God,  at  the  beginning,  when 
he  established  the  laws  of  nature,  did  so  arrange  &eir  op^ation 
as  to  bring  about  such  results  as  the  exigencies  of  every  individ- 
ual  would  demand,  and  at  the  exact  moment  desired.  Hiiii»n 
intellect  is,  indeed,  confounded  when  it  attempts  to  conceive  of 
a  foresight  so  vast  as  to  embrace  in  a  glance  the  history  of  every 
individual  of  the  race,  and  then  so  to  arrange  the  countless  agen« 
cies  of  nature,  that  every  item  in  the  history  of  the  numberless 
miUions  of  our  race  should  be  as  carefuUy  and  exactly  provided 
for,  as  if  only  one  individual  were  concerned.  But  we  are  cer* 
tain  that  all  this  is  perfectly  easy  to  Infinite  Intelligence.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  to  destroy  the  idea  of  omniscience ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  bound  to  believe  what  we  cannot  comprehend. 

It  will  help  us  to  conceive  how  God  might  thus  arrange  and 
adapt  the  laws  of  the  universe  to  meet  particular  exigencies,  if 
we  consider  how  it  is  that  most  events  are  brought  about  in  oar 
experience.  We  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  dependent  upon  a 
single  second  cause,  or,  at  most,  upon  a  few  causes,  just  because 
one  or  two  are  the  immediate  antecedents.  But  how  few  events 
are  there,  that  have  not  been  essentially  modified,  at  least  as  to 
the  time  and  manner  of  their  occurrence  and  in  intensity,  by 
what  may  be  called  lateral  influences.  We  see  a  given  cause 
operating,  and  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  we  know  what  will  be  its 
ultimate  effect    But  we  forget  that  every  event  in  the  universe 

1  Storr  and  FUtt*8  Biblical  Theology,  p.  240. 

'  Back*!  Theological  Dictionary.  *  Knapp's  Theology,  YoL  L  p.  501. 
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has  a  conaeodOD  with  all  other  events;  that,  in  fkct,  the  whole 
series  of  oaases  in  the  universe  constitutes  a  plexus,  or  net- work, 
in  which,  if  you  remove  one  of  the  fibres,  you  remove  the  whole. 
Every  occurrence  iS)  indeed,  dependent  mainly  upon  a  leading 
cause;  but  the  result  may,  after  all,  be  prevented,  or  greatly 
modified}  by  any  other  cause.  So  that,  as  Bishop  Butler  re- 
marks :  "  any  one  thing  whatever,  may,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary^  be  a  necessary  condition  to  any  other."  * 

Conceive  of  a  vast  hollow  sphere,  in  which  balls  of  various 
sizes  are  moving  in  every  direction,  and  with  all  degrees  of 
vek)city.  Fixing  your  eye  upon  a  single  ball,  you  see  it  mov- 
ing towards  a  given  point,  and,  if  it  meet  with  no  obstruction, 
you  are  sure  that  point  will  be  reached.  It  may  pass  through 
its  whcde  course  untouchedi  But  when  your  eyes  are  opened  to 
discern  the  countless  multitude  of  other  balls  flying  through  fhe 
same  sphere,  you  feel  almost  sure  that  it  will  be  deflected  from 
its  coarse,  and  its  motion  accelerated  or  retarded,  by  a  multitude 
of  collisions ;  nor  can  you  predict,  by  any  mathematics  which 
the  human  mind  can  master,  what  will  be  the  exact  course  of 
that  sin^e  ball.  But  how  easy  for  God  to  do  it;  and  how  easy 
for  Him  so  to  place  the  other  balls  and  to  give  them  such  momeU'^ 
turn,  as  will  carry  the  single  one  to  a  given  point  at  a  given 
time.  » 

Now  this  supposition  gives  us  a  not  unapt  representation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  events  of  the  world  of  matter  and  of 
mind  are  brought  about  They  are  almost  nevet  the  result  of  a 
single  secondary  cause,  acting  directly  and  simply^  but  of  a  great 
multitude  of  causes,  modifying  one  another,  and  conspiring  to 
bring  out  the  final  development  All  these  agencies  were  origin 
nally  ordained  and  arranged  by  the  Deity,  in  the  manner  that 
seemed  best  to  infinite  wisdom,  which  had  infinite  power  at 
command.  Can  it  be,  that  they  were  put  into  operation  without 
any  plan,  or  with  only  a  general  object  in  view  ?  Who  does  not 
see  that  God  might,  at  the  beginning,  have  given  to  these  count* 
less  forces  such  degrees  of  strength  and  such  adjustment  and 
direction,  that  they  would  bring  about  just  such  results  in  the 
history  of  every  individual  as  would  be  desirable  ?  Thus  would 
every  case  of  special  providence  be  met  as  certainly  as  if  He 
should  interfere  miraculously  at  the  moment  in  each  man's  life 
when  special  interposition  would  be  desirable. 

i  Analogy,  Fart  I.  Chap.  YIL 
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Bat  with  such  a  complex  system  of  second  causes  in  opeca^ 
tioD,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  same  object  could  be  acoompl^hed 
by  such  a  modification  of  some  of  those  causes  by  the  Deity,  at 
any  given  moment,  as  would  produce  the  desired  result  And 
this  might  be  done  out  of  human  view,  so  that  man  would  see 
only  the  ordinary  operation  of  nature's  laws,  and,  therefore,  there 
would  be  no  miracle ;  for  any  event  that  can  be  explained  by 
the  regular  operation  of  nature's  laws,  as  already  remarked,  is 
not  a  miracle. 

To  most  men  these  two  modes  of  providing  for  special  piovi* 
deuces :  the  one  by  a  disposition  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  the 
Divine  mind  from  eternity,  the  other  by  some  change  effected  at 
the  moment  by  Divine  interference  in  the  complex  causes  <tf 
events ;  we  say  these  two  modes  will  seem  to  most  persons  very 
unlike.  Indeed,  they  cannot  see  how  there  should  be  anything 
special  in  an  event  that  was  provided  for  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity,  and  which  transpires  as  the  result  of  arrangements 
then  made.  In  order  to  make  it  special,  they  feel  as  if  it  ware 
necessary  that  the  Deity  should  interpose,  in  some  way  or  other, 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  just  as  the  mechanic  finds  it  neces* 
sary  to  modify  his  machine,  if  he  wishes  to  accomplish  seme 
specific  object  not  provided  for  by  its  regular  operation. 

^ow  we  feel  confident  that  such  impressions  result  firom  oar 
limited  views ;  or  rather  from  the  difiiculty  which  finite  creatures 
experience  in  understanding  the  mode  in  which  an  Infinite  Be- 
ing thinks  and  acts.  It  is  hard  to  divest  ourselves  of  the  idea 
that,  in  his  processes  of  thought  and  action,  God  is  altogether 
such  an  one  as  ourselves.  But  there  are  certain  principles,  true 
of  the  Divine  mind  and  Divine  action,  that  cannot  enter  at  all 
into  human  powers  and  human  conduct  One  is,  that  no  new 
plan  or  motive  of  action  can  ever  enter  the  Divine  mind,  and 
consequently  whatever  plans  we  find  developed  in  God's  gov- 
ernment, must  have  been  perfectly  formed  in  the  counsels  of 
eternity.  Another  principle  is,  that  God  never  acts  except  under 
the  guidance  of  those  fixed  principles  which  we  call  law.  Henoe 
miracles  are  brought  about  by  fixed  laws  as  much  as  common 
events ;  that  is,  in  the  same  circumstances  we  may  expect  the 
same  miracle.  The  law  of  miracles  does,  indeed,  difier  from  all 
others,  and  this  constitutes  a  miracle.  But  to  suppose  that  God 
ever  acts  without  the  guidance  of  a  settled  principle,  is  to  impute 
to  him  a  want  of  wisdom  and  character,  which  we  should  b« 
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slow  to  chuge  upon  an  eminent  man.  No  less  absnrd  is  it,  to 
suppose  the  Deity  ever  to  aet  by  the  impnlse  of  afler  thoughts, 
as  men  do ;  or  that  he  ever  does  anything  which  he  had  not, 
eternal  ages  siinoe»  resolved  to  do,  in  manner  and  time  exactly  as 
it  takes  places 

If  these  are  eorreet  positions,  what  possible  diiference  can  it 
make,  whether  we  suppose  God  to  have  arranged  the  agencies 
of  nature  at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  meet  every  exigency,  or  to 
interpose,  whenever  necessary,  to  accomplish  speaific  purposes 
by  some  new  fiuce  or  law?  Why  is  not  the  one  as  special  as 
the  other?  If  he  did  in  eteniity  arrange  and  balance  the  toroes 
of  natnre  in  a  particular  manner,  with  the  express  design  of 
meeting  a  particular  exigency,  what  matter  how  many  ages 
intervene  between  the  arrangement  and  the  event?  If  a  mira- 
de  was  needed  at  a  partieular  moment  of  human  history,  and 
Qod  originally  so  armnged  the  unirerse  that  the  law  of  miracles 
sliottkl  ceme  in  just  at  the  right  montent,  would  the  event  be 
any  the  less  special  than  if  we  suppose  he  stood  by  at  the  mo- 
ment, like  a  fiaite  being,  and  by  his  power  arrested  or  counter* 
acted  the  laws  of  natnre?  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  means 
by  whaoh  .a {Special  piovidenoe  is  biou^t  about  An  eternal 
j^rovision  made  for  it,  sbows  merely  tbe  perfection  of  the  Divine 
plans  and  o|»eraiions,  but  takes  nothing  ftom  its  speciality. 

A  question  may  arise  in  some  minds,  whether  such  views  do 
not  make  all  events  special,  though  such  a  statement  be  a  sole* 
dsm.  For  if  God  has  arranged  the  agencies  6f  his  natural  and 
moral  government  so  Uiat  all  events  happen,  just  as  He  intended, 
on  what  ground  is  it  proper  to  say  that  one  of  them  is  more 
special  than  another?  Do  they  not  all  meet  some  particular 
exigency?  and  what  more  can  any  of  them  do*? 

The  fallacy  of  such  an  objection  lies  in  the  assumption  that 
all  events  are  equally  the  objects  of  God's  intention.  If  it  were 
proper  to  apply  such  a  term  to  God,  we  might  say  that  there  is 
such  a  thiug  as  an  incidental  providence,  that  is,  an  event  which 
transpires  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  certain  arrangement,  but 
which  was  not  the  specific  object  of  such  arrangement  Perhai)s 
our  meaning  may  be  made  obvious  by  reference  to  an  illustra- 
tion  already  employed. 

We  refer  to  the  supposition  of  a  vast  hollow  sphere  with  balls 
flying  through  it  in  all  directions,  and  of  course  often  interfering 
with  one  another.    Take  a  particular  ball,  and  admit  that  God 
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has  so  adjusted  its  direction  and  velocity,  that,  in  spite  of  colli* 
sions,  it  shall  reach  a  given  spot  at  a  staited  time.  Sappose  tiiat 
thus  to  reach  the  point,  is  the  grand  object  God  has  in  view  in 
setting  the  ball  in  motion.  Yet  on  its  way  to  that  point,  it  might 
encounter  a  multitude  of  other  balls,  and  each  coUinon  would 
constitute  events  as  distinct  ami  as  certainly  foreseen  and  deter- 
mined  upon  as  the  final  one.  But  they  might  not  accomplish 
any  specific  object,  and  be  merely  incidental  to  such  a  system 
of  moving  bodies.  God  m^ht,  indeed,  in  infinite  wisdom  make 
them  subservient  to  other  objects  besides  the  ultimate  one ;  bat 
they  might  be  mere  incidental  occurrences  in  such  a  S3r8tein, 
which  even  Omnipotence  could  not  prevent  without  altering  the 
system. 

Now  have  we  not  two  classes  of  events,  equally  the  result  of 
Divine  power  and  wisdom?  yet  one  of  them  is  special  and 
accomplishes  a  definite  object,  the  other  is  merely  inddentri, 
and  may  or  may  not  be  used  for  a  special  purpose.  Just  so  can 
we  see  how  the  special  providence  of  God  may  be  dittiiiet  finom 
common  providence,  although  both  are  eqoaUy  the  work  of  God. 
He  has  so  armnged  the  agencies  of  his  government,  that  certain 
specific  objects  shall  be  accomplished  inftdlibly.  But  through 
the  operation  of  those  agencies,  a  multit«de  of  other  events  are 
brought  at>out  incidentally,  which,  although  related  to  special 
providences,  are  not  such  in  themselves. 

Another  inquiry  may  arise  in  reference  to  some  of  the  preced- 
ing reasoning.  We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  special  provi- 
dences may  be  the  result  of  an  original  adjustm^it  of  the  agen- 
cies of  the  natuml  and  moral  world,  or  of  direct  interposition  by 
th^  Deity  out  of  sight  in  modifying  those  agencies.  Now  the 
question  is,  which  of  these  metlK>ds  is  actually  employed  in  the 
Divine  government  ?  Can  we  determine  which  ?  If  by  special 
interposition  at  the  moment,  is  not  the  evidence  of  such  interpo- 
sition precluded  by  the  very  supposition  we  have  made?  For 
the  statement  is>  that  the  interposition  most  be  made  out  of  our 
sight;  while  within* view,  the  event  seems  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  since,  if  made  within  si^t,  it 
would  be  miraculous.  Ail  we  can  prove,  therefore,  is,  that  God 
can  thus  interpose  and  modify  events  within  sight,  by  altering 
their  antecedents  out  of  sight,  and  this  is  all  that  seems  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  religion.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Scriptnrea 
never  raise  any  such  questions  as  this»  but  simply  and  boldly 
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asaert  the  agency  of  God  in  the  leading  events  in  the  history  of 
nations,  o^^nununittes  and  individuals. 

From  the  preceding  course  of  reasoning,  we  think  we  may 
consider  the  fdlowing  positions  as  established : 

Firsts  that  there  are  two  modes  in  which  Divine  interposition 
may  take  place ;  the  one  by  mirades,  and  the  other  by  special 
providences. 

By  a  miraculous  providence,  we  mean,  such  a  superintendence 

over  the  world,  as  interferes,  wbcoi  desirable,  wiUi  the  regular 

:  operations  of  nature  within  the  sphere  of  human  vision,  and 

bdttgH  aboi^  events,  either  in  opposition  to  natural  laws,  or  by 

Ipiving  them  a  greater  or  less  power,  than  in  their  normal  state. 

By  a  special  providence,  we  mean,  an  event  brought  about 
apparently  by  natund  laws,  yet,  in  fact,  the  result  of  some  spe- 
cial agency  on.  the  part  of  the  Deity,  either  by  an  original 
arrangement  of  natural  laws,  or  the  subsequent  modification  of 
second  causes  which  lie  beyond  man*s  sphere  of  vision. 

Secondly,  that  both  these  modes  of  interposition  take  place  in 
acoordanoe  with  fixed  laws,  or  rules  of  action,  so  that  there  is  a 
law  of  miracles  and  of  special  providence  as  well  as  of  common 
phenomena. 

Thirdly*  that  the  difierence  between  miracles  and  special 
providence  lies  in  this,  that  the  fornier  cannot,  and  the  latter  can, 
be  explained  by  the  laws  of  nature. 

Fourthly,  that  special  providences  may  be  the  result  of  an 
or^mal  anrangement  of  the  laws  of  the  natural  and  moral  world, 
such  as  to  produce  special  results,  or  of  a  direct  modification  of 
those  laws  at  any  time  by  Divine  power,  in  some  of  the  hnks 
of  causation  out  of  sight. 

And,  finally*  that  the  ev^its  are  equally  special,  whether  the 
result  of  an  original  ordination  in  the  Divine  mind,  or  of  direct 
modification  of  natural  agen^es  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence ; 
not  can.  We,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  prove  in  which  mode, 
or  whether  by  both  modes,  Divine  wisdom  acts. 

The  main  question  now  returns  iipon  us,  whether  there  is  any 
evidenoe  of  /ipecial,  Divine  interposition  in  nature,  save  those 
which  reivelatiuon  has  recorded?  All  such  interpositions  must, 
indeed*  occur  in  natural  operations,  since  it  is  their  suspension 
or  modification  that  constitutes  the  interposition ;  but  the  inquiry 
is»  do^s  scienoe,  or  common  history,  apart  from  revelation,  con- 
tain any  such  records  ? 
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We  waive  the  inquiry  at  the  present  time  as  to  Hhe  evidence 
which  uninspired  civil  history  may  oontsdn  of  qpeciaj  intMpon- 
tion,  both  because  the  field  is  too  wide  for  the  limits  of  this  Arti- 
cle, and  has  already  been  to  a  connderable  extent  expkH:ed. 
But  the  records  of  physical  science  have  not  hitiievto,  to  onr 
knowledge,  yielded  much  of  this  ki&d  of  fruit  Oor  object  at 
this  time  is  to  attempt  to  gather  at  least  one  cluster  from  that 
field. 

It  must  be  confessed,  tha;t,  as  a  general  faot,  physical  science 
seems  barren  of  any  evidence  of  special  Divine  interference; 
ivresenting  us,  instead,  with  operations  as  uniform  and  unchang- 
ing as  mathematical  laws  <^an  make  them*  Nevertheless,  if  we 
do  not  greatly  mistake,  on  some  portions  of  the  vast  field  we  can 
discover  the  imprints  of  special  and  miraculous  providence. 

We  shall  speak  first  of  special  providence ;  bst  only  in  a  biief 
manner. 

From  the  nature  af  the  case  it  might  be  presumed,  that  we 
should  need  a  revelation  to  show  that  Qod  had  originally 
arranged,  or  directly  modified,  natural  agencies  so  as  to  meet 
exigencies  in  the  case*  of  individuals  or  communities.  For  as 
man  sees  it,  such  providence  seems  to  be  brought  about  by -un- 
modified natural  operations.  It  is  hardly  sufficient  to  prove 
special  providence,  to  find  that  great  wisdotn  is  shown  in  con- 
triving and  adjusting  the  laws  and  agencies  of  nature,  so  as  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  animate  creation.  We  want  the 
proof  that  those  laws  and  agencies  have  been  so  arranged  and 
modified  as  to  meet  particular  exigencies,  and  with  those  ecd- 
gencies  specially  present  in  the  Divine  mind.  For  all  the  pur- 
poses of  religious  faith,  it  is  sufficient  to  ^ow  that  God  can  do 
this ;  and,  therefore,  we  need  not  expect  that  nature  will  offer 
many  examples  whidi  clearly  show  it  to  have  been  done.  But 
believers  in  special  providence  suppose  that  they  can  find  prooC 
in  their  own  experience,  or  that  of  others,  that  God  has  thus 
interposed,  either  to  bless  or  punish  them.  When  they  pereeivB 
that  various  causes  have  consfHred — causes,  it  marjf  be,  both 
remote  and  undesimUe— to  bring  about  a  certain  resoAt,  they 
call  it  a  spedal  providence.  We  know  that  we  need  to  be  iriow 
and  cautious  in  drawing  such  inferences ;  but  not  nnfirequenlly 
the  evidence  is  so  dear  and  decided,  that  not  to  do  it  would  be 
hurtful  scepticism.  We  will  mention  one  or  two  annlogoiis  eases 
in  nature. 
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It  is  no  longer  a  oonjeGtnre,  bat «  settled  fact,  that  oar  globe 
lias  been  the  seat  of  seiFeml^stmct  economies  of  animal  aad 
vegetatUe  life;  that  whole  races,  if  not  over  die  whole  globe  at 
once,  yet  over  wide  districts,  have  become  eoitinot,  and  been 
snccdeded  by  new  families,  and  the  new  species  have  been  quite 
different  £rom  the  old«  reqairing  new  conditions  as  to  location, 
climate  and  Ibod.  Now  hi  every  Eastanee  yet  known  to  us,  the 
new  races  have  been  met  by  conditions  exactly  adapted  to  their 
wants.  Aad  this  has  taken  plaoe,  although  the  state  of  the  gk>be 
has  been  one  of  slow  hat  constant  flux,  both  from  the  escape  of 
its  internal  heat,  the  vertical  movements  of  eontiaents,  and  the 
aeti<m  of  vdcanos  and  water.  When  we  consider  how  delicate 
a  bcdancing  of  these  and  a  multitude  of  other  agencies  would  be 
requisite  to  accomplish  tfuch  an  object;  how  many  causes  must 
have  been  adjusted  and  made  to  converge  to  a  givisn  point 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  it  does  seem  to  us  that  tins  case 
should  be  regarded  as  something  beyond  a  mere  wise  and  benev- 
olenl  ordination  of  nature's  laws,  and  as  a  speeial  adaptation, 
foreseen  and  provided  for  by  the  Deitv,  either  by  an  original 
adjustment  of  natural  laws,  or  by  their  subsequent  modificatioD, 
80  as  to  bring  the  ease  fairly  within  the  definition  of  a  special 
providence.  If  any  think  that  by  thus  regarding  a  (iase  of  this 
kind  we  should  include  all  examples  of  wise  adaptation  as  spe* 
oial  providences,  we  can  only  say,  that  there  certainly  is  a  differ- 
ence tiutt  should  be  recognized,  between  cases  of  this  sort, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  special  objeot  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  intention,  and  those  incidentel  events  which  result  from  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  bring  about  the  special  events. 

But  the  records  of  science  furnish  us  with  another  class  of 
examples  in  miture,  still  more  indicative  of  a  special  providence. 
They  are  cases  in  wMch  complicated  causes  have  operated 
through  vast  pmods  of  duraiaan,  anterior  to  man*s  existence,  or 
even  anterior  to  that  of  scarcely  any  of  the  more  perfect  animals, 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  and  happiness  of  those  animals, 
especially  of  man.  Laws  apparently  eonfiioting  and  irregular 
in  their  action,  have  been  so  controlled  and  directed  and  made 
to  conspire,  as  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  civilised  life,  untold 
ages  before  man's  existenoe.  In  t^ose  early  times,  vast  forests, 
for  instance,  might  have  been  seen,  growing  along  the  shores  of 
estuaries,  and  these  d3ring,  were  buried  deep  in  the  mud,  there 
to  accumulate  thick  beds  of  vegetable  matter,  over  large  areas, 
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and  this,  hy  a  long  series  of  chmges,  wm  at  length  ecMvrerted 
into  coal.  This  could  be  of  no  use  whatever  till  man's  exkloDce, 
nov  even  ^len,  till  etviiization  had  tanghr  Mm  how  to  empky 
this  substance  for  his  comfort,  and  for  a  great  variety  of  usefol 
aits.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  small  iidand  of  Great  Britaia. 
At  this  day  15,000  steam  engines  are  driven  by  means  of  coal, 
with  a  power  equal  to  dmi  of  2,000,000  of  men ;  and  thus  is 
pi|t  into  opevaticHi,  madiinery  equalling  the  imaided  power  of 
300,000,000  or  400,000,000  of  men.  The  iDflneiiee  thence  ema- 
nating reaches  the  remotest  portions  of  the  ^obe,  and  tends 
mightily  to  the  civiltsation  and  happtnesB  of  the  raee^  And  is 
all  this  an  accidental  efieot  of  nature's  laws  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a 
striking  example  of  speciid  prospective  providence  t  What  else 
but  Divine  power,  intent  apltHi  a  specific  purpose,  conld  have  so 
directed  the  conntless  agenci^  employed,  thvoagk  so  many  ages» 
as  to  bring  abont  such  marvellous  results  ? 

Or  take  an  example  ou  a  still  nunre  gigantic  scale.  It  is  already 
ascertained  that,  by  the  same  process  of  vegetable  growth  and 
decay  in  the  hoary  past,  thick  beds  of  coal  have  been  aeoomn* 
kited  in  the  rocks  of  the  United  States,  over  an  area  of  more 
than  ^,^00  square  miles,  and  probably  many  more  renmin  to  be 
discovered.  Yet,  upon  a  moderate  calculation,  those  already 
known  ccmtain  mcnre  than  1,100,000  cubic  miles  of  coal ;  one 
mile  of  which,  at  the  rate  it  is  now  used,  would  furnish  the  comn 
try  with  coal  for  a  thousand  years ;  so  that  a  million  of  years 
will  not  exhaust  our  supply.  What  an  incalculable  increase  of 
the  use  of  steam,  and  a  consequent  iucrease  of  pc^lation  and 
general  prosperity,  does  sueh  a  treasure  of  fuel  open  before  this 
country !  If  our  numbers  sho«dd  become  only  as  many  to  the 
square  mile  as  in  Great  Britain,  or  223,  there  is  room  enough^ 
this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  500,000,000;  and,  includ- 
ing the  western  slope  of  tiiose  mountains,  fot  700,000,000 ;  equal 
almost  to  the  present  popidation  of  the  globe.  And  yet  all  that 
has  l>een  thus  seen  in  this  country,  aad  all  that  is  in  pro^iect, 
is  only  an  accidental,  or  incidental,  event  in  his  theology,  who 
admits  no  spedal  providence  in  natare.  W«  are  not  of  that 
number;  for  we  not  only  believe  that  God,  thmugh  vast  cycles 
of  duration,  directed  and  controlled  the  agencies  of  nature, 
so  as  to  bury,  in  the  bosom  of  this  coatnient,  the  meaoat^  foture 
civilization  and  prosperity,  but  that  a  strong  obligation  henee 
results  for  ev^y  one  living  here,  to  throw  aH  his  energisB 
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ktto  tfie  worii  of  aMtkiag  this  hokl  a  ^ory  «ad  a  Meesing  to  the 
BatioDS. 

Let  nn  go  onee  more,  on  the  wiogs  of  imagitiatioii,  bade 
to  that  remote  pefeiod  of  oor  wotld's  history,  when  most  of  its 
present  eontinents  were  beneath  the  ocean.  As  we  borer  orer 
the  waters,  we  see  them  agitated  by  internal  foiees,  and  now 
aad  then  snaake  ted  ashes,  and  it  may  be  flames,  issne  fWmi 
tiiioir  sorfiEiee  Submarine  Yoleanes  are  ponring  fordi  their  om- 
touts ;  and  ednM-we  lode  beneath  the  tsoabled  waves,  we  should 
probably  see  beds  of  T&rious  kinds,  toown  out  by  the  Tohmno, 
spreading  themselves  along  the  bottom.  Among  Uiese  beds  we 
should  probably  see  gypsnm  and  oommon  salt.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  special  providence?  Let  the  ages  n^  mi  and  we 
shall  see.  By  and  by  thai  ocean's  bed  is  slowly  Ufted  above  the 
waves.  Those  waves,  dnnng  its  emetgenee,  cover  it  with  a  soil 
adc4[)ted  to  vegetation.  Man  at  length  fixes  Ins  dwelling  upon  it 
He  discovers,  among  the  exposed  strata,  the  gypsum  and  salt 
which  he  so  greatly  needs,  and  which  by  ingenuity  and  industry 
he  can  extract.  And  thereby  can  he  greatly  multiply  his  com- 
fi>rts  and  his  numbers. 

In  like  manner,  might  we  go  badi  aad  trace  out  the  origin  of 
the  various  ores,  the  marbles,  the  granites,  the  porphyries,  and 
other  mineral  treasures  so  important  to  an  advaneed  state  of  the 
arts,  and  of  civilization  and  happiness.  And  we  should  find 
them  originatiag  in  agencies  equally  remote,  equally  chaotic  and 
irregular,  and  seemingly  as  much  removed  firom  all  conneoticxi 
with  man's  long  subsequent  appearastee.  But  it  does  seem  to 
us  that,  daring  the  long  series  of  preparatory  agencies,  we  can 
everjTwhere  see  the  finger  of  God's  special  providence,  pointing 
to  tl^  final  rrault 

But  we  turn  now  to  incpiire,  in  the  second' place,  what  evi* 
deuce  we  have,  in  the  records  of  science,  of  GodTs  miraculous 
providence?  And  we  take  the  po^ticm  that,  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  onr  globe,  we  meet  with  phenomena  explicable  only  by 
miracQlons  intervention. 

Not  to  speak  of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  world,  whitdi 
hypothesis  alone  ean  describe,  let  us  fbllcrw  back  its  history  <mly 
to  the  time  when  legitimate  theory  shows  it  to  have  been  in  a 
molten  state.  That  its  internal  parts  are  still  in  that  cond^ioD, 
and  that  its  now8(Ad<eriist  was  onoe  so,  seem  to  us  to  be  proved 
by  Mr  inference  fr«n  £iLcts ;  and  such  is  ttie  opinion  (tf  almost  all 
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sdentific  men.  TUak  of  it  now  m  that  eottditum;  a  AareLem 
ocean  of  fire.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  by  the  radia- 
tion of  its  heat,  a  soUd  erast  should  form,  and  at  leagtti  the 
water  ocmdeoae  upon  its  surfhee,  while  voleanio  tome  should 
form  such  inequalities  as  wodld  make  beds  for  the  oeeans,  aad 
elevations  for  contineiilB.  Nay,  by  the  action  of  4ke  waves  aad 
tiie  atm6aphere,  soils  might  be  aceumolated  upon  the  suiftce. 
Bat,  in  spite  of  ^1  that  merely  natuvBl  operations  oookL  da,  what 
a  scene  of  utter  desolation  and  loneliness  woold  it  present! 
That  wonderful  power,  whidi  we  call  hfe*  and  the  still  more 
mysterious  principle  of  mind,  would  be  absent  ifow  then  were 
the  numberless  fbrms  of  organism,  animal-  and  vegetable,  poe* 
sessed  of  life  and  instinct,  kad  eome  of  them  with  powers  of 
intellect,  how  were  these  introduced  ?  If  miraenlotts  interpom- 
tion  be  not  necessary  here,  we  know  of  no  exigency  in  which  it 
can  be ;  and  we  may  as  well  dismiss  the  idea  from  our  philoso- 
phy and  our  theology.  Just  see  what  die  pioUem  is:  nothing 
less  than  to  take  a  world  of  rock,  more  or  less  conunmuted  by 
water,  and  to  convert  it  into  essentially  siksh  a  woikl  as  the 
present ;  to  take  a  world  utterly  dead  and  desolate,  and  spread 
through  its  atmosphere,  its  waters,  and  its  solid  surlhce,  ten 
thousand  forms  of  life  and  beauty.  Has  nature  any  hidden 
inherent  power  to  do  all  this  ?  Why,  then,  can  we  not  lay  our 
finger  upon  a  single  manifestation  of  creative  power  in  nature  in 
these  latter  times  ?  On  that  power  is  Ihe  prerogative  of  the 
Deity  alone.  Who  shall  have  the  boldness  and  ev6tt  the  impiety 
to  transfer  to  blind,  unintelligent  law,  what  demands  infinite 
intelligence  and  infinite  power,  miraculously  exerted? 

And  yet  there  have  always  been  men  who  have  done  this; 
not,  indeed,  in  the  bold  language  in  which  we  have  stated 
the  principle.  Yet  some  of  ihem  have  confessed  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  sustain  atheism.  Others  have  said  merely  that  they 
meant  to  show  that  everything,  even  the  creation  of  animals 
and  plants,  was  accomplished  through  the  inherent  s^-creating 
power  of  law,  but  they  left  the  origin  of  th«s  laws  to  each  one's 
own  convictions.  Nay,  some  have  attempted  to  reconcile  this 
<7eation  by  law,  not  merely  with  theism,  bat  with  a  belief  in 
revelation.  This  is  the  form  in  which  this  hypotfiesis  has 
dothed  itself  in  our  own  day.  In  such  a  dress  it  has  ventured 
forth  from  the  philosopher's  study,  K^Mie  it  hae  so  long  been 
isolated,  and  become  inccMrporated  with  the  feshionable  literature 
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of  ^  Afiy.  And  it  has  encMigh  <>f  planaibiUty  about  it  to  make 
it  p^ttlar  with  men,  who  haye  only  a  genera),  hat  not  a  minute 
aeqciauMsuiCQ  with  acienee»  and  who,  afiraid  to  lire  without  some 
zeligioaa  aystmn,  axe  yet  unwilling  to  adopt  one  that  hiings  God 
near.  This  is  not  the  plcM^e  to  chacusa  such  views.  We  wfll 
only  «ay,  that  true  philosophy  must  re^t  tliis  hypothesis,  first, 
beoause  the  facta  adduoed  to  sustain  it,  when  scrutiiiized,  are 
too  few;  cmd,  seeoadly,  because  ior  every  fact  seemingly  in  its 
favor,  a  dioasaiid  testify  against  it  Acoordtngly,  all  Uie  great 
living  and  reeently  deceased  mastecs  of  physic  science  rejeot 
it  Does  itrappead  to  anatomy  aad  physiology  ?  Cuvi^,  Owen 
and  Carpenter  cry  out  against  it  Does  it  evoke  the  aid  of  chem* 
istry  ?  BenieUtts,  Turner  and  liebig  see  its  shallowness.  Does 
it  call  on  isoology  lor  aid?  AgassJTt  and  Ehrenberg  can  refute 
its  claims,  -Does  it  searok  the  archives  of  geology  lor  support  ? 
Sedgwidtr  Miliar,  Lyell  and  D'Orb^ny  can  show  how  certainly 
they  will  fail  these.  Or,  finally,  does  it  af^al  to  botany? 
Booker  and  lindley,  Tonrey  and  Gray>  know  that  it  will  cer- 
tainly glean  nothing  to  sustain  it  on  that  fiowery  field.  The  fiMst 
is,  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  a  second  rate  naturalist  will 
aympathiae  at  ail  with  such  dreamy  views« 

But  thefe  is  another' and,  perhaps,  a  more  plausible  mode  of 
evading  the  general  argument  for  the  miraculotts  intioduotaon  of 
ocganie  life  ap<m.  our  globe.  When  we  descend  into  the  lodcs 
a  certain  distance,  say  mx  or  eight  males,  we  reach  those  that 
XKWtain  no  remains  of.  animals  or  plants,  and  show  the  meta- 
morphic.ac^n  of  heat,  hy  which  they  have  been  partially  or 
wholly  melted.  Mow  most  geologists  consider  this  horizon  as 
the  starting  place  of  life  on  our  globe,  and  that  the  rocks  below 
it  were  formed  before  ihe  existence  of  animals  or  plants.  But 
somoi  and. they  emment  geologists,  maintain  that  these  lower 
socks  did  once  contain  orgaaie  remains,  which  have  been  obtite- 
lated  by  the  influence  of  the  intense  heat,  and  that,  therefore, 
we  eamiot  teU  when  life  first  appeared  on  the  globe.  For 
aught  we  know,  these -metamovphisms  may  have  been  going  on 
forever. 

On  tine  ethcir  .hand,  itiasaad,  that,  admitting  extensive  meta- 
mesphio  action  in  the  lower  locks^  and  this  is.  admitted  by  all, 
it.aeems  hardly  probable  that  every  trace  of  organic  ezistMioe 
shouM  be  obiilemted  by  a.heat  not  powerful  ettOBgh  lo  destroy 
the  marks  of  stratific^ion  and  lamination  which  stiU  remam. 
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But  such  subjects  would  lead  ns  into  disonssioDs  too  pidnt  fm 
the  present  pssay.  We  will,  therefore,  only  say,  that  eren  if 
we  admit  that  the  apparent  is  not  the  real  horimMi  of  life  in  tiie 
rooks,  there  is  one  scientific  feet  that  proves  it  did  once  begin, 
however  far  back  we  may  suppose  these  metamorphic  cycles  to 
have  extended.  In  other  words,  we  can  prove  thAt  there  was  a 
time  when  life  did  not  exist  on  this  globe,  and  consequently  a 
time  when  it  was  first  introduced.    And  this  is  the  argument: 

If  any  body,  such  as  the  earth,  having  a  oertftin  temperature, 
be  snrroonded  hy  a  medium,  or  by  o^er  bodies,  with  a  lower 
temperature,  it  is  certain,  from  the  laws  of  heat,  that  the 
warmer  body  will  continue  to  give  off  its  heat  to  the  edder 
ones,  till  at  length  they  wUl  be  brought  lo  the  same  tempera- 
ture; unless  the  higher  temperature  of  the  central  body,  is 
maintained  by  the  perpetual  genera^on  of  heat  within  itself. 
Now  we  know  that  at  present  the  earth' is  plaoed  in  exactly  this 
condition ;  for  it  can  be  proved  that  the  temperature  of  the  sphere 
surrounding  it,  is  at  least  fifty*eight  degrees  below  zero.  Con- ' 
sequently  heat  mnst  be  continually  given  off  into  the  planetary 
spaces,  and,  unless  there  be  some  internal  source  of  heat,  the 
earth  must,  be  growing  colder.  When  did  this  cooling  process 
commence?  Those  who  believe  an  ini^hiite  series  of  organic 
beings  to  have  existed  on  -Uie  globe,  will  not  snrely  fix  k  begin- 
ning, because  that  would  be  yielding  the  main  point  in  ^bmr 
hypothesis.  Yet  it  is  certtdn  that,  if  the  earth  has  been  cooling 
fer  an  indefinite  period,  the  time  must  have  been  when  its  sur- 
fece  WM  too  hot  for  animals  and  jAants  to  five  upon  it;  nay, 
when  it  was  in  a  mrelted  state.  There  must  have  been  a  tune, 
therefore,  when  the  first  animals  and  |dant»  wete  oommaanded 
into  existence  by  the  miraculous  fiat  of  Jehovah.  For  the  idea 
that  the  earth  possesses  within  itself  a  power  fer  Ae  indeflnile 
renewal  of  its  heat  as  it  escapes^  finds  no  sapport  in  philosophy. 
We  caa  covceive  how  heat  might  be  produced  while  combnsli* 
ble  sttbstancea  were  burning;  bat  we  know  of  no  po6sH>le  way 
by  which  an  inde&iite  supply  conM  be  evolved. 

We  are  unable  to  conceive  how  any  philosophic  mind  can 
escape  the  force  of  such  reasoning  as  this,  which  natvnJ  theol- 
c^  brings  forward  to  prove  a  period  in^e  history  of  this  wwU, 
when  it  was  destitute  of  organic  races.  BiH  this  is  not  the  only 
argument  whidi  science  can  ofier  to  prove  nnraoaloiis  iaterpe- 
silion  in  nature.    A  second  proof,  quite  iadependait  of  die  first. 
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i%  found  in  the  fact  that  die  earth  has  been  the  seat  of  several 
neady  independent  systems  of  h£e,  since  Bjiimah  and  plants 
were  first  introdoced.  A  certain  group,  wisely  adapted  to  one 
another,  and  to  the  state  of  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  surface, 
as  well  as  to  the  food  and  the  temperature,  have  flonrished  for 
a  long  period ;  and,  as  some  of  these  circumstances  have  changed, 
they  have  either  gradually  died  out,  or  have  been  simultane- 
ously destroyed  by  some  catastrophe ;  so  that  few  if  any  spe* 
oies  have  survived.  Afterwards  new  races  have  been  intro* 
dttced,  exaedy  fittsd  to  the  altered  condition  of  things.  These 
abo^  after  flourishing  long,  have  (tisappeared  and  emother  and 
another  system  has  succeeded,  until  we  can  distinctly  trace  fiv^ 
economies  pcevious  to  the  existing  races.  Many  writers  say 
that  the  number  of  syslesw  has  been  much  greater ;  and,  were 
we  to  limit  oai  views  to  portions  of  the  earth,  it  is  undoubtedly 
trae.  But  we  cam  show  that  all  the  races,  animal  and  vege* 
taUe«  have  been  duoiged  at  least  five  times,  over  the  whole 
>  globe;  and  &vm  sneh  changes  are  as  good  for  the  argument  as 
five  haadred.  For  Iboagh  we  can  see  how,  by  natmal  opera* 
tkms,  ofgaaio  beings  ean  be  destroyed,  yet  what  but  infinite 
wisdom  and  powes  can  repeople  the  hfbless  waste  7  This  ques- 
tion we  have  coasideied ,  under  our  first  argument,  and  hope  we 
have  shown  that  nothing  but  miraouloas  power  oould  have 
dsoeit 

But  there  are  some  peculiarities  that  attended  the  intioduetion 
of  successive  races,  which  deserve  notice.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  world  must  have  been  preparing,  by  the  reduction 
of  its  tenq^tratare  and  moreased  productiveness  of  its  sttl,  for  a 
greator  vaiiety  of  ongaaic  beings,  and  for  those  of  more  delicate  - 
and  perfect  organisation.  And  we  find  that,  at  the  snecessive 
epochs  of  creation,  there  was  a  correspondent  increase  of  the 
higher  races,  **  agradual  ascent  towaids  a  higher  type  of  being/'  ^ 
in  connection  with  *'  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  style  and 
character  of  the  dwelling  place  of  organized  beings."  *  This  is 
called  the  doctrme  of  pngreesion,  and  it  obviously  points  to  a  . 
begiiming,  not  only  of  organic  races,  but  of  the  present  system 
of  inorganic  nature,  as  well  as  to  miraculous  IMvine  interposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  known,  however,  that  at  least  one  distinguished 

geologist  takes  opposite  views  of  this  sub}e4^  and  maintainii 

_       — 

^  Sedgwick.  *  Hugh  SfiUer. 
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"  that  the  eadstiiig  cairaes  of  diange  m  the  animate  and  inani- 
naate  world  may  be  similar  not  only  in  kind,  bat  in  degree,  to 
tiuMe  which  have  prerailed  during  many  suocessii;^  ittodifioatioaa 
of  the  earth's  crust'*  This  is  called  the  doctrine  ottmi^nnitff 
or  tum^pn^gression.  It  is  not  intended  by  its  ^able  advocate  to 
teadi.  the  world's  eternity,  cdthough  it  haa  that  aapect;  nor  does 
it  conflict  with  the  idea  of  miraculous  intervention  in  the  ciea«> 
tion  of  animals  and  plants ;  for  it  admits  that  '*  the  spooessioii  of 
living  beings  has  been  continued,  not  by  the  tmnsmutatidn  of 
species,  but  by  the  introduction  into  tl^  earth>  ftom.  time  to  time, 
of  new  plants  and  animals ;  and  that  each  assemblage  of  new 
qpeeies  must  have  been  admirably  ^ted  fer  the  new  statea  of 
tike  globe  as  they  arose,  or  they  would  not  haTe  increased  and 
multiplied  and  endured  for  indefinite  periods."^ 

Even  the  doetrine  of  non'*progEeaswn,  theni  is -consisteit  with' 
miiacolous  iaterpositiona  in  nature.  .Maoh<  moie  does  the  doc* 
tnne  of  progression  demand  it  And  we  coofess  owrsetves  com*' 
pelled  to  subscribe  to  the  ktter  doctnne.  80  ihr  as  inoi;ganic 
nature  is  ooocemed,  wo  have  already  assigned  a  reason^iohthis 
cqpmioit.  Perfan^  the  evidenoe  irom  organic  aatiwa  is  not  as 
strong,  because  we  cannot  say  cectakiix  how  awn^r.of  the  more- 
perfect  animals  will  yet  be.disoovered.in  tfa6  oUerxeoks^  Bvt 
ao  ftr  aa  we  do  know»  the  progreanon  haa  been  very  decided. 
More  than  24,000  species  of  animals  have  been  dug  out  e£:4lie 
rocks;  700  of  which  ajre  mannnalia  or  qnadinpeds.  But  Gdfiof 
these  oeour  withm  2000  or  3000  feet  of  the  snc&ce,  wlnle  in  all 
the  54,000  feet  below,  only  five  species  have  been  feund..  fiirds, 
the  nest  less  perfect  olass  of  animalsr  are  scaroaiy  mora  abun- 
dant in  these  k>wer  rooks.  Eeptiles  are  more  nuaenua,  and 
mctend  to  a  geeater  depth,  while  the  fi^es,  the  least  perfect  of 
all,  ace  still  more  abundant,  and  are  found  nearly  at  the  bottom  of 
tlie  series.  And  the  same  increase  of  numbers  would  be  foundi 
were  we  to  descend  still  lower  on  the  scale  of  animals.  All  this 
accords  with  the  doctrine  of  progression,  and  so  do  the  fiicts 
raspeodng  plants.  Now,  making  the  Isdrgest  allowance  for  future 
discoveries,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  it  will  ever  appear;  that 
as  large  a  proportion  of  the  higher  orders  of  animaJs  and  plants 
existed  in  the  earlier  periods  of  our  globe  as  at  present 

But  we  hasten  to  o&r  one  more  proof  of  C^'s  micacnlons 
interpositiDn  furnt^ied  by  the  records  of  scianoe.    It  ia  the  4 


1  XjielVa  Manual  of  Elementary  Geologj,  p.  501* 
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tion  of  man.  All  observation  teaches  ns  that  he  was  one  of  the 
last  of  the  animals  that  was  placed  upon  the  earth.  In  vain  do 
we  search  thiough  the  six  miles  of  solid  rocks  that  lie  piled  upon 
one  another,  commencing  with  the  lowest,  for  any  trace  of  man. 
And  it  is  not  till  we  come  into  the  uppermost  formaticm,  we  mean 
the  alluvial,  nay,  not  till  we  get  almoet  to  the  top  of  that,  merely 
in  the  loose  soil  that  is  spread  over  the  surface,  that  we  find  hifl 
bones.  And  yet  these,  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  the 
bones  o^  other  animals,  would  have  been  as  certainly  preserved 
as  theirs  in  the  lower  rocks,  had  he  existed  there.  The  conclu- 
sion is  irresistible,  and  it  is  acquiesced  in  by  all  experienced 
geologists,  that  man  did  not  exist  as  a  contemporary  of  the  ani* 
mals  found  in  the  rocks.  At  least  five  vast  periods  of  time,  with 
their  numerous  yet  distinct  groups  of  organic  beings,  passed  over 
this  globe  before  the  appearance  of  man.  This  is  not  a  dreamy 
hypothetical  condlusion,  but  a  simple  matter  oi  fact,  which  has 
been  scrutinized  with  great  care,  and  by  some  unfriendly  to 
revelation,  who  would  gladly  have  found  it  otherwise.  But  no 
fossil  man  or  works  of  man  have  been  discovered  below  alluvium 
(in  which  we  include  drift) ;  nor  would  any  really  scientific  man 
risk  his  reputation  by  maintaining  the  existence  of  the  human 
species  earlier  than  the  alluvial  period. 

What  an  astonishing  exhibition  does  this  scientific  fact  bring 
before  us !  Suppose  we  could  explain  by  chemical  and  organic 
laws  how  the  inferior  animals  were  gradually  developed  from 
one  another  in  the  successive  periods  of  oiur  world's  history. 
Yet  here  we  have  tlie  phenomenon  of  a  being  introduced  at  once, 
superior  somewhat  in  organic  structure  to  the  other  animals,  but 
raised  immeasumbly  above  them  all,  by  his  lofty  intellectual  and 
moral  powers ;  a  being  destined  to  take  the  supreme  control  of 
all  inferior  natures,  and,  so  far  as  need  be)  to  subject  them  all 
to  his  will ;  and  in  fact  to  convert  the  elements  into  servants  to 
do  his  pleasure.  The  anatomist  can,  indeed,  describe  his  organ- 
ization ;  the  physiologist  can  point  out  the  functions  of  his  oigans ; 
and  the  zoologist  can  assign  him  his  rank  at  the  head  of  animate 
creation ;  but  how  is  the  psychologist  baffied)  when  he  attempts 
to  unravel  the  wonders  of  his  spiritual  powers,  and  the  theolo* 
gian,  when  he  looks  into  the  depths  of  his  moral  and  immortal 
nature !  And  did  it  demand  no  miracle  to  bring  such  a  being 
upon  the  stage,  and  fit  him  exactly  to  his  condition?  What 
greater  miracle  does  even  revelation  disclose  ?    Admit>  if  yon 
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choose,  that  all  other  events  on  the  globe,  even  the  oreation  of 
all  other  organic  beings,  might  have  been  accomplished  by  ordi- 
nary laws ;  yet,  so  long  as  the  great  fact  of  man's  creation  stands 
out  so  conspicuously  on  our  world's  history,  we  need  nothing 
more  to  establish,  beyond  cavil,  the  reality  of  Divine  interposi- 
tion in  nature.  God  has  impressed  his  own  signet  so  deeply 
upon  this  last  act  of  creation,  tha^  scepticism  dare  not  directly 
attempt  to  deface  it.  And  this  grandest  mimcle  of  nature  is 
also  the  greatest  of  revelation.  It  stands  up  a  lolly  and 
immovable  rock  amid  the  ocean  of  existence,  to  arrest  and  beat 
back  the  waves  of  unbelief  and  to  rcBect  the  glories  of  Divine 
power  and  wisdom. 

We  might  add  other  arguments  corroborative  of  the  same 
principle.  But  if  the  three  which  we  have  adduced,  independ- 
ent and  cumulative  as  they  are.  do  not  satisfy,  we  despair 
of  producing  conviction.  We  may  be  laboring  under  some 
hallucination  on  this  subject;  but  we  cannot  see  why  the 
evidence  of  special  Divine  interpositions  in  nature  is  not  as 
dear  and  decided  as  in  revelation.  The  only  difference  seems 
to  be,  that  in  the  one  case  we  depend  on  tlie  testimony  of  living 
witnesses ;  in  the  other,  upon  the  conclusions  of  science.  But 
if  such  interpositions  have  been  made  in  nature,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  im^Tortant  are  the  bearings  of  the  fact  both  upon  the- 
ology and  upon  piety. 

See,  for  example,  how  the  miracles  of  nature  take  away  all 
presumption  against  the  miracles»of  revelation  We  all  Imow 
that  this  has  lieen  a  favorite  point  of  attack,  both  in  ancient  and 
especially  in  modem  times.  The  grand  argument  has  been, 
that  miracles,  being  contrary  to  all  experience  and  all  analog}*, 
cannot  be  proved  by  human  testimony.  We  remember  the 
metaphysical  network  woven  by  Hume  on  this  subject,  which 
he  fancied  too  strong  for  any  Christian  champion  to  break 
through ;  and  we  know  too,  how  many  professed  Christians  at 
this  day  assume  in  their  theology  that  miracles  are  only  inge- 
nious myths.  Little  did  these  men  imagine  what  a  record  on 
this  subject  lay  concealed  within  the  stony  leaves  of  the  earths 
crust ;  or  that  the  hammer  of  the  miner  and  the  geologist  would 
bring  facts  to  light  that  would  sweep  away  at  once  all  their 
ingenious  quibbles.  So  long  as  Christians  could  meet  them 
only  with  abstract  reasoning,  they  felt  strong.  But  now  we 
lay  open  the  solid  rocks  and  show  them  there  miracles  of  crea* 
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tion  as  wonderAil  as  the  miracles  of  revelation,  and  of  them, 
the  creation  oi"  man,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  is  the 
same  in  both  records.  We  show  them,  that  interference  with 
nature's  usual  course  has  been  a  rule  of  God's  government  from 
the  remotest  times ;  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  what 
God  has  done,  during  Che  earlier  economies  of  our  world,  he  will 
be  likely  to  repeat  during  the  human  era,  should  his  purposes 
require  it 

Not  less  effectually  does  this  subject  remove  all  improbability 
from  the  doctrine  of  special  providence  in  the  case  of  individuals 
and  communities.  Nay,  the  facts  whiclji  we  have  presented 
form  an  a  fortiori  argument  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  provi- 
dence. For  if  we  find  proof  registered  on  the  rocks,  that  God 
has  taken  care  to  adapt  the  state  of  the  world  wisely  and  benevo- 
lently to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  lower  animals  that  have 
peopled  its  changing  surface,  and  prospectively  and  specially 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  man  as  a  race,  we  may  with 
still  stronger  confidence  presume  that  He  will  see  to  it  that  the 
exigencies  of  individuals  of  that  superior  race  will  be  taken  care 
of.  Henceforth,  then,  when  we  witness  the  exhumation,  from 
the  quarries,  of  the  strange  beings  that  once  occupied  the  earth, 
let  us  not  regard  them  as  mere  objects  of  an  idle  curiosity,  but 
as  so  many  arguments  to  show  us  that  God  will  take  care  of  our 
individual  interests;  and  when  we  wander  through  the  deep 
seated  coal-mine,  or  any  other  excavation  where  human  industry 
is  extracting  mineml  treasures  to  advance  civilization  and  happi- 
ness, let  our  faith  gather  thence  an  argument  for  implicit  trust 
in  that  providence  which,  in  the  depths  of  past  ages,  buried  up 
these  deposits  for  the  special  use  of  civilized  man.  How  delight- 
ful for  the  Christian  thus  to  find  food  to  nourish  his  faith,  where 
most  men  see  only  rugged  rocks  and  think  only  of  accumulating 
wealth. 

So,  too,  this  subject  takes  away  all  presumption  against  the 
doctrine  of  special  Divine  influence  on  the  human  mind.  For 
if  God  would  work  miracles  to  accomplish  his  purposes  in  the 
natural  world,  much  more  ought  we  to  expect  that  He  would 
exert  those  influences  upon  the  human  mind,  which  are  not 
inconsistent  with  free  agency,  and  are  essential  to  prepare  it  for 
a  higher  state  of  existence.  This  he  can  do  without  a  miracle ; 
and  it  is  an  exigency  which  the  whole  history  of  his  providence 
leads  us  to  expect  will  be  met  in  this  manner. 
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See,  too,  what  a  new  and  interesting  argument  may  be  deriyed 
from  this  subject  for  the  Divine  existence.  The  usual  argument, 
that  from  design,  requires  us  to  prove,  or  assume,  a  beginning  to 
the  matter  of  the  universe ;  and  here  the  atheist,  hiding  hioiself  in 
the  fogs  of  the  doctrine  of  chance,  and  an  eternal  series  of  things, 
can  make  a  quite  formidable  show  of  argument  But  admit- 
ting miracles  in  the  modifications  of  matter,  we  need  not  cany 
our  thoughts  back  beyond  those  modifications,  and  may  leave 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  matter  untonobed,  without  any 
injury  to  atheism.  We  thus  get  rid  of  a  multitude  of  dreamy 
abstractions,  which  have  so  long  enveloped  the  argument  for  the 
Divine  existence,  with  a  mist  We  force  the  atheist  out  of  the 
obscurities  of  the  deductive,  into  the  dear  Hght  of  the  inductive, 
philosophy.  We  bring  the  subject  down  fiom  the  airy  region  of 
metaphysics  and  place  it  on  the  firm  ground  of  common  s^ise. 

This  subject,  also,  may  be  made  to  subserve  another  purpose, 
no  less  important  It  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  all  those  subtle  sys- 
terns  of  rehgion  founded  on  the  supposed  unending  uniformity 
of  nature's  laws,  and  their  inherent  power  to  accomplish  all  the 
changes  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds.  Some  of  these 
systems,  as  we  have  remarked  in  anotiier  connection,  admit 
that  there  might  be  a  Deity  to  ordain  these  laws  originally ;  but 
that  is  a  question  of  no  great  importance,  since  it  is  the  laws 
themselves  and  not  Divine  intervention  that  has  taken  the  world 
in  the  state  of  nebulous  vapor,  condensed  it  into  a  sphere,  brought 
in  at  first  a  few  species  of  animals  and  plants  of  the  simplest 
organization,  in  the  state  of  monads,  and  from  them  gradually 
developed  all  the  higher  forms  of  life  by  the  force  of  external 
circumstances  and  an  internal  tendency  to  improvement,  until, 
at  length,  as  the  last  act  of  the  drama,  man  in  the  form  of  the 
negro  race  was  evolved  from  the  semi-quadrupedal  orang,  and 
still  pressing  onward  has  assumed  the  loftier  character  of  the 
Caucasian. 

Now,  either  the  entire  history  of  our  globe,  which  has  been 
dug  out  of  its  stony  archives,  is  false,  or  this  hypothesis  is  untrue. 
The  history  is  based  on  facts,  gathered  from  a  thousand  fields, 
widely  scattered,  yet  all  teaching  the  same  le6S<m ;  the  hypoth- 
esis is  speculation  merely,  springing  from  a  few  supposed  facts, 
half  buried  in  fog  and  twilight  Which  shall  we  adopt?  Phi- 
losophy cries  out,  responsive  to  the  voice  of  nature :  It  is  God, 
and  not  mere  lav^ ;  an  infinitely  wise  and  powerfhl  God,  the  God 
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who  doeth  wondefs,  whose  miracalous  interpositions  are  recorded 
in  the  volome  of  nature  bs  well  as  in  the  volume  of  revelation. 

Finally,  this  subject  identifies  the  God  of  nature  with  the  God 
of  revelation.  We  greatly  mistake  the  general  sentiments  of 
mankind,  if  they  do  not  feel  that  the  Deity  recognized  by  science, 
is  a  quite  different  being  from  the  Jehovah  of  ^he  Scriptures. 
The  first  is  regarded,  indeed,  as  infinitely  perfect,  but  as  distant 
and  uninterested  in  human  afiairs ;  binding  the  iron  chain  of  law 
around  all  created  things.  But  the  God  of  revelation  is  an  infi* 
nite  Father,  who  is  ever  near  his  c^dren,  watching  their  every 
fitep,  with  an  ear  ever  open  and  quick  to  hear  their  cry  for  help, 
and  with  a  heart  of  boimdless  love  to  sympathize  with  them  in 
all  their  trials.  It  is  these  difierent  aspects  in  which  the  Deity 
is  presented,  that  makes  the  religious  man  jealous  of  those  views 
of  theology  which  science  ofiers ;  and  it  is  because  he  does  not 
wish  to  feel  thcct  God  is  so  near,  and  so  observant  of  his  actions 
and  thoughts,  that  often  the  scientific  man  is  disgusted  with  the 
God  of  revelation.  But  this  subject  shows  us  the  same  God  in 
both  dispensations.  He  who  so  often  interposed  miraculously 
for  his  ancient  chosen  people,  and  providentially,  at  least,  for  the 
followers  of  Christ  in  every  age,  that  same  God,  as  modem 
science  informs  us,  has  shown  the  same  watchful  care  over  the 
material  creation  in  all  ages,  and  specially  interposed,  whenever 
necessary,  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  sentient  beings. 
And  herein  does  the  pious  heart  recognize,  in  the  God  whose 
glory  is  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  who  has  filled  this  lower  world 
with  beauty,  the  same  infinite  Father,  whose  wisdom  and  mercy 
shine  so  gloriously  in  the  plan  of  redemption. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  do  they  not  give  to  the  works  of 
creation  a  double  charm  to  the  Christian  heart?  And  do  they 
not  suggest  the  inquiry,  whether  those  who  preach  the  Gospel 
might  not  make  much  more  use  than  they  do  of  natural  religion  ? 
If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a  prevalent  jealousy  of  facts  and 
principles  derived  from  nature ;  just  because  those  facts  have 
been  sometimes  perverted  to  thioyr  discredit  upon  revelation. 
But  we  have  long  been  satisfied  that,  from  the  fields  of  natural 
science,  efficient  support  may  be  derived  to  some  of  the  pecu- 
liar, and  to  the  carnal  mind,  the  most  ofiensive,  doctrines  of 
revelation.  We  have  brought  forward  in  this  Article,  only  a 
single  cluster  of  the  fruit  from  that  field.  But  other  and  richer 
dusters,  we  doubt  not,  would  reward  the  search  of  abler  minds. 
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See  what  such  men  as  Chalmers  and  Htiris  hare  done ;  and 
let  all  who  now  preach,  or  who  mean  to  preach  the  Gospel,  fol- 
low in  their  steps,  and  we  douht  not  that  Christians,  instead  of 
being  fearful  that  science  and  reyelation  are  in  conflict,  would 
find  that  they  sustain  and  illustrate  each  other,  and  that  the 
heart  of  piety  might  be  wanned  at  the  shnne  of  nature,  as  well 
as  at  the  cross ;  for,  in  an  important  sense,  the  cross  may  be 
found  in  nature,  and  nature  in  the  cross. 

But,  after  all,  the  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  substitute  that 
which  is  artificial  for  that  which  is  natural  H^ice  it  is,  that 
the  Christian  passes  with  indifference  the  works  of  God,  while 
his  soul  rouses  and  his  eye  brightens  when  it  turns  to  the  works 
of  man.  Oh,  what  a  magnificent  temple  it  is  which  Jehovah 
has  made  our  dwelling  place !  It  is  a  vast  wiiisp^ing  gallery, 
echoing  and  reechoing  with  his  name  and  his  jmuse.  How 
much  do  they  lose,  who  always  have  its  vast  dome  above  them, 
and  its  lofty  columns  around  them,  and  yet  hear  none  of  those 
whispers  or  echoes,  nor  feel  any  of  the  inspiration  of  the  place; 
but  whose  supreme  attention  is  devoted  to  "  the  gewgaws  uid 
trinkets,  the  puppet  shows  and  histrionic  feats,  which  fashion, 
and  ambition,  and  sensuality,  have  surreptitiously  introduced 
there/'  How  insensible  to  every  noble  impulse  has  his  heart 
become,  who  has  neither  eye  nor  ear  for  the  charms  of  nature. 
For  she  is  the  kind  mother  of  us  all.  In  her  arms  were  we  cra- 
dled, on  her  bosom  were  we  nursed,  and  her  voice  falls  on  every 
well-attuned  ear  like  the  music  of  heaven.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
music  of  heaven ;  for  nature's  harmonies  are  but  a  transcript  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  and  her  voice  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of 
God. 

We  fear,  however,  that  such  sentiments  do  not  accord  with 
the  experience  of  most  Christians.  They  look  upon  the  system 
of  nature  as  a  field  well-adapted  to  regale  the  fkncy,  gmtify  the 
taste,  and  delightfully  exercise  the  understanding;  bat  not  to 
warm  the  heart  and  feed  the  spiritual  taste  of  piety.  Creation 
is,  indeed,  a  splendid  temple,  but  it  is  cold  and  lifeless.  Ho 
sacred  fire  bums  upon  the  altar.  No  crucified  Redeemer  is  there 
to  fix  the  attention  and  absorb  the  afiections ;  no  Spirit  of  grace 
speaks  gently  to  the  soul.  The  religion  of  sentimeKtahsm  may 
flourish  by  communion  with  nature ;  but  the  piety  that  saves  the 
the  soul  and  blesses  the  world  must  seek  for  its  nourishment  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross. 
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Trae,  it  is  at  the  cross  we  must  learn  how  to  be  saved 
and  how  to  save  others.  But  because  we  cleave  with  suinreme 
affection  to  the  God  of  redemption,  must  we  abjure  the  God  of 
nature  ?  If  it  feed  our  devotion  to  muse  on  the  character  <^ 
that  God  who  devised  and  executed  the  marvellous  plan  of 
redemption  by  a  long  series  of  miracles  in  human  history,  shall 
it  afford  no  nourishment  to  our  new-bom  nature  to  find  that  the 
Author  of  this  vast  universe  has  interposed,  in  a  no  less  special 
and  wonderful  manner,  to  fit  up  this  world  diat  it  might  become 
a  proper  theatre  for  the  display  of  redeeming  love  ?  Is  there 
not  something  wrong  in  our  hearts,  if  we  do  not  recognize  the 
same  wonder-worlung  beneficent  God  in  the  natural  as  in  the 
moral  world?  Creation  and  redemption  are  but  parts  of  one 
great  system,  and  we  may  not  disjoin  what  God  has  united; 
neither  may  we  depreciate  one  part  of  the  scheme  in  order  to 
exalt  the  other.  We  will  try  to  unite  them  in  our  experience  as 
well  as  in  our  judgmeat  Then  shall  we  see  tlie  same  great 
truths  imprinted  upon  nature  which  shine  forth  in  redemption. 
Then  shall  all  our  communion  with  nature  serve  only  to  strength- 
en our  love  of  the  cross,  while  the  more  powerfully  we  are  con- 
strained by  the  love  of  Christ,  the  more  delightfully  and  profit- 
ably shall  we  wander  among  the  works  of  God.  Oh,  how  mea- 
gre is  his  enjoyment  of  creation's  beauties,  who  looks  at  them 
with  only  the  eye  of  the  cold  calculating  philosopher,  or  the  mere 
enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  but  not  with  a  Christian's  heart !  It  is 
only  such  a  heart  that  can  vivify  the  scenes  of  the  natural  world, 
with  the  presence  of  God.  Nature  has  charms,  indeed,  for  the 
mere  man  of  taste,  and  of  philosophy.  But  it  is  not  till  we  bring 
in  the  religious  element,  that  the  affection  becomes  such  as  God 
would  have  it,  a  pure  and  a  sanctifying  emotiou. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  love  as  this  should  be  a  deep 
fountain  of  happiness  in  every  condition  of  life.  It  does  not, 
like  ahnost  all  earthly  affections,  become  weaker  with  advancing 
life,  when  the  pressure  of  cares,  disappointments,  and  the  infirm- 
ities of  advancing  years,  come  upon  us.  The  man  may  become 
weary  of  the  world  and  be  deserted  by  it.  Feeble  health  may 
infuse  wormwood  into  the  common  pleasures  of  life ;  treachery 
and  ingratitude  may  convert  professed  friends  into  enemies,  and 
pierce  his  heart  with  many  a  pang ;  and  old  age,  with  its  failing 
senses  and  failing  powers,  may  deaden  his  sensibilities  to  almost 
everything  else ;  but  if  in  early  life  a  religious  love  of  nature 
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has  taken  possession  of  his  soal»  he  will  ever  find  it  a  sweet 
solace  in  the  hoiu  of  desertion  and  bereavement ;  and,  even  amid 
the  frosts  of  old  age,  the  sacred  flame,  less  bright  only  than  his 
immortal  hopes,  shall  spread  a  sweet  hght  along  his  dark  pas- 
sage to  the  grave. 

Such  a  view  of  nature  as  this  was  taken  by  the  writers  of  the 
Bible.  The  labored  distinctions  which  we  make  between  com* 
mon  and  miraculous  events,  were  unknown  to  them.  In  every 
event  they  saw  and  joyfully  recognized  God's  hand,  and  hence 
it  so  often  happens  that  the  sentence  which  begins  with  praise 
to  the  God  of  nature,  ends  with  ascriptions  of  glory  to  the 
Redeemer. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  for  these  same  views  of  thk  subject  are  taken 
in  heaven.  For  the  redeemed  from  among  men,  as  they  stand 
upon  the  sea  of  glass,  and  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb, 
exclaim :  Great  and  marvelhus  are  thy  worke,  Lord  God  Ahndghiy. 
Yet  these  ransomed  ones  are  ever  ready  to  join  in  what  seems 
the  common  chorus  of  heaven :  Blessing  cmd  honor  and  giory  and 
power  be  unto  him  that  sUteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  La»nb 
forever  and  ever.  In  heaven,  therefore,  at  least,  will  the  G<A 
whom  science  describes,  be  identified  with  the  God  of  redemp* 
tion.  Would  that  it  were  so  on  earth !  It  will  be,  when  edu* 
cated  men,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  shall  have  fully 
developed  the  harmonies  between  nature  and  revelation.  Here, 
then,  is  an  object,  second  only  to  that  of  the  personal  salvation 
of  men,  inviting  the  labors  of  those  who  go  forth,  after  long  years 
of  preparation,  from  our  Theologicsd  Seminaries,  burning  with 
the  desire  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  good  of  man  and  the  glory 
of  God.  The  field  is  open  and  inviting,  and  the  ripening  grain 
abundant  May  those  who  take  the  sickle,  have  a  large  share 
in  so  noble  a  work,  and  late  in  life  retumy  bringing  t/ieir  sheaices 
wit/i  them. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

PAGANIZED  ECCLESIASTICISM,  THE  CHIEF  ANTAGONIST  OF 
THE  MODERN  MISSIONARY.i 

Bjr  Iter.  Joseph  T,  Thompeon,  New  Tork. 

That  a  tckool  of  theokgy  «hoiikl  ako  be  a  sduxi  of  missions, 
aecoids  alike  with  the  philosophy  and  the  history  of  Chmtianity. 
If,  as  a  late  writer'  on  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church  sug- 
gests, we  are  yet  in  the  Ponlme  age,  intemwdiate  between  the 
age  of  oeremonial  order  and  the  age  of  S3riDpathetiG  fusion,  then 
do  we  bat  imitate  onr  great  Apostolic  tjrpe  in  blending  the  mis- 
sionary spirit  with  the  polemiotL  The  greatest  of  theologians 
was  also  the  furst  and  the  greatest  of  misrionaries. 

In  studying  Christianity  under  its  missionary  aspect,  our 
tiionghta  at  once  revert  to  Antxooh,  tiM  historic  centre  of  Chris- 
tian missions.  ^I%at  luxurious  eafilal  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom of  Syria  —  dien  the  seat  of  <lie  Rcnnan  govemmeBt  in  the 
East,  and  the  thiid  city  of  the  enqpire,  riTalUng  Alexandria  m 
wealth  and  population,  and  vieiag  with  Borne  itself  in  the  mag- 
tt^cence  of  its  festirmls — was  the  first  city  of  the  Gentiles  in 
which  Christiaaity  gained  a  footing,  and  gathered  a  church  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  synagogue.  The  oonverts  of  the  P^itecost, 
scattered  from  Jerusalem  by  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,  tmrelled  northward  along  the  sea-coast  of  I^oenicia, 
visited  the  adjacent  idand  of  Cyprus,  and  found  a  refuge  in 
Antioch,  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Jewish  capital, 
where,  under  the  immunities  granted  to  the  Jews  by  the  Seleu- 
cidae  and  confirmed  by  the  Caesars,  this  new  sect  of  Judaism, 
as  it  was  regarded,  might  grow  without  molestation.  ]&re,  in 
the  old  exclusive  spirit  of  the  circumcisicm,  they  "  preached  the 
word  to  none  but  to  the  Jews  only,"  until  certain  Hellenists  from 
Cyprus  and  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  not  sharing  in  the 
exdusiveness  of  the  Palestinian  Jews,  "  spake  openly  to  the 
Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus." 

1  An  Address  before  the  Society  of  Inquiry  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary , 
July  31.  18M. 
s  Dr.  Philip  Schaff. 
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The  marveUous  report  of  this  first  open  morement  widioat 
the  synagogae,  hastened  to  Antioch  Barnabas  from  Jerasaleniy 
and  Paul  from  Tarsus ;  who  labored  together  at  Antiooh  for  a 
whole  year.  So  numerous  were  the  converts  to  the  Gospel, 
that,  even  in  a  population  of  two  hundred  thousand,  they  became 
conspicuous  as  a  distinct  and  self-existent  commnnity ;  and  they 
whom  the  Jews  had  stigmatized  as  "Galileans"  and  "Naaip 
renes,"  and  who  were  known  to  each  other  as  "  the  diseiples,** 
'*  the  brethren,"  and  "  the  saints,"  were  there  for  the  first  time 
called  "  Christians,"  by  the  contemptuous  Grertcsw  And  now 
the  genius  of  Christianity  for  sympathy  and  difiosidn  began  to 
be  developed.  Contributions  for  the  relief  of  the  brethren  in 
Judea,  then  suffering  by  fomine,  were  sent  to  Jerasalem  by  tke 
hands  of  Beumabas  and  Saul ;  and,  on  the  r^tnm  of  the  apostlee 
from  this  ministration,  they  were  inaugumted  by  the  Befy  Ghost, 
through  the  churdi  at  Antioch,  for  the  woric  of  missioiM  to  the 
Grentile  world.  As  Jerusalem  was  the  seat  of  developffieat,  so 
was  Antioch  the  centre  of  propagation. 

For  centuries  the  Syrian  capital  maintained  the  distinction 
thus  conferred  upon  it  as  the  mother  of  missions ;  and  the  mother 
of  all  Boman  Asia,  whom  Cicero  celebrates  for  men  of  learning 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  became  eminent  for  the  elo- 
quence of  her  bishops,  the  heroism  of  her  martyrs,  and  ^e  abun* 
dance  of  her  Christian  charities.  Here  Ignatius  presided  over 
the  church  for  forty  years,  until  he  was  lefl  in  chains  to  Bome 
to  seal  his  testimony  with  his  blood ;  and  here,  of  the  wiee  and 
holy  Anthusa,  was  bom  and  nurtured  the  golden-monthed  bishop 
of  Constantinople.  In  this  gorgeous  seat  of  iddatry,  where  the 
shades  of  Daphne,  tuneful  with  fountains  and  redolent  of  odors, 
allured  a  luxurious  people  to  the  sensual  rites  of  Apollo  and 
Diana ;  where  the  Delphic  oracle  was  reproduced,  and  the  Oiym* 
pic  games  were  imitated  at  immense  cost,  Christianity  won  to 
itself  a  hundred  thousand  disciples,  established  schools  of  learn- 
ing, and  maintained  annually  three  thousand  poor. 

Such  are  the  memories  of  Antioch,  that  carry  ns  back  to  this 
historic  centre  of  Christian  missions.  We  go  back  of  MiUs,  and 
Nott,  and  Hall,  of  Carey,  and  Martyn,  and  Brainerd ;  we  go  back 
of  Reformers  and  Crusaders ;  of  missionary  bishops  and  wander- 
ing monks ;  we  go  back  even  of  martyrs  and  confessors  whose 
blood  was  as  scattered  seed ;  we  go  back  to  Barnabas  and  Saul, 
the  head  of  that  illustrious  catalogue  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
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separated  to  EBmself  for  this  work;  and,  traversing  that  same 
Heditenanean  upon  which  the  Gospel  first  launched  forth  on  its 
mission  to  all  nadons,  to  where  the  broad  bay  of  Issus  sweeps 
the  baitle«field  of  Alexander  and  Darius,  and  casting  anchor  in 
the  choked  and  deserted  harbor  of  Seleuciat  that  once  cradled 
the  commerce  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Indies  borne  westward 
through  the  passes  of  Lebanon,  and  from  which  the  first  mis- 
skmaries  to  the  heathen  embarked,  with  a  richer  freight  than 
that  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind,  we  there  inquire  for  the  fruits  of 
missionary  enterprise;  for  its  stability  through  the  changes  of 
empire ;  for  its  labors,  its  obstacles,  and  its  successes ;  for  the 
record  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians  and  first  became  missionaries.  Alas!  that 
same  Antioch  now  calls  for  some  Barnabas  and  Saul  to  rebuild 
her  wastes.  Above  her  ruin  towers,  as  of  old,  the  majestic  front 
of  Lebanon,  and  by  her  side  still  rushes  the  Orontes,  bearing 
the  mountain  snows  and  torrents  to  the  sea.  The  grove  of 
Daphne  is  no  more;  the  Castalian  fount  is  silent;  and  the  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  God  of  Light  with  his  golden  bow  lies  in  indis- 
tinguishable dust  among  the  ruins  of  his  temple.  But  the  church 
where  Paul  preached,  where  Ignatius  ministered,  and  where 
Chrysostom  Mras  nurtured,  is  no  more.  Christianity  is  dead  in 
the  city  where  first  she  was  baptized.  The  minaret  of  the 
Prophet  beetles  over  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  wall,  the  Grecian 
temple,  and  the  Christian  church.  Nay,  sadder  still ;  the  hea- 
thenism that  Paul  there  vanquished,  has  entered  into  the  form 
of  Christianity  itself,  and,  in  all  that  eastern  world,  a  Paganized 
EcoLESiASTioisM  confirouts  the  missionary  of  the  cross  with  an 
opposition  more  intense  and  a  barrier  more  formidable  than  did 
ever  the  original  idolatry  there  enshrined.  This  now  is  every- 
where throughout  the  East,  and  this  is  destined  to  be  every- 
where throughout  the  world,  the  mightiest  foe  of  a  free  and  pure 
Gospel  Where  the  old  Paganism  is  dead,  where  Mohamme- 
danism is  wasting  away,  this  Paganized  Ecclesiasticism  stands, 
the  imrelenting  adversary  of  the  faith  of  Christ 

In  one  form  or  another —•  Eomish,  Greek,  Armenian,  Copt — 
this  is  now  the  chief  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  in  the  eastern 
worid.  The  forces  encountered  by  Paul  when  he  traversed  that 
same  region,  were  a  Pharisaic  Judaism,  a  speculative  and  scep- 
tical philosophy,  and  a  corrupt  and  vindictive  Paganism.  Now 
Judaism  as  an  organized  and  hostile  force  has  disappeared ;  the 
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dialectie  schools  of  Greece  have  raaished;  and  Paganism, 
throt^ont  the  Bast,  has  fallen  beAnre  the  same  of  Chriat 
The  Koran,  indeed,  holds  nominal  sway  oirer  more  than  a  hun- 
dred milUons  of  inen ;  but  Mohammedanism  exists  rather  as  a 
political  and  social  barrier  to  any  foreign  religion,  than  as  a  vital 
religions  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  As  a  tangible 
system  of  faith)  Mohammedanism  is  well-mgh  efbte.  Its  genins 
for  propagandism  has  burnt  itself  out  it  makes  no  adranoes; 
it  gains  no  converts  and  no  territories.  It  doggedly  yields  to  the 
destiny  that  decrees  its  doom.  The  crescent  pales  before  the 
cross ;  not  that  Nicholas  is  a  GodBrey,  or  Napoleon  a  saint,  bnt 
that  Islam  himself  is  an  nnbeliever.^ 

Not  so  tiiat  gigantic  usnrpation  of  the  Cfarisliatt  name  whieb 
holds  at  once  6ie  chairs  of  apostTes,  the  thrones  of  emperors,  and 
the  seats  of  gods.  In  this  a  Pharisaic  Judaism  and  a  persecuting 
Paganism  still  live,  and  live  in  vigoioas  hostyity  to  the  same 
primitive  Auth  tiiat  they  opposed  in  their  separate  forms.  Here 
is  an  antagonism  to  the  Gospel  that  Psul  found  net,  eitber  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Antioeh,  at  Ephesas,  at  Corinth,  or  at  Rente;  bnt 
that  now  is  found  "all  round  about  fmm  Jerusalem  to  illyri* 
cam,"  in  all  continental  Europe,  in  South  America,  in  Asia,  in 
Africa,  in  the  islands  of  the  sea ;  wherever  the  missionary  goes, 
the  most  formidable  because  the  most  subtle  and  nnscrupnlons 
of  all  his  adverBaries.  This  opposition  Paul  foresaw,  bat  could 
not  himself  experience.  The  modem  missionary  must  encounter 
it,  and  illy  is  he  prepared  for  his  work  who  has  not  measared  its 
strength  and  its  subtkties.  In  the  cities  where  Paul  soeceesively 
encountered  Jodaism,  Theosophism  and  Paganism)  at  Jerusalem, 
at  Athens,  and  at  Rome,  this  conglomerate  formed  of  the  detritus 
of  systems  that  the  Gospel  then  crushed,  is  set  up  in  ^eir  stead 
in  the  name  of  Christianity.  Inverting  the  order  of  these  chief 
cities,  we  may  trace  firom  Rome  to  Jerosalem  the  power  of  a 
PAGAMizno  EccuBsiASTicTSM,  through  all  the  coasts  and  cities 
where  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  **  fully  preached  the  Gospel 
of  Christ" 

As  Paul  was  led  into  the  Roman  Forum  tmder  the  escort  of 
Julius  toward  the  Pretorium  on  the  Palatine  hill,  he  saw,  as  at 

^  NotwithBtandtog  the  present  snceees  of  the  TuAm  againaC  tiie  Raniant,  ia 
Which  ereiy  fiiend  of  miitioiis  mutt  r^doe,  Mohammedanism  ii  destined  soon 
to  fall,  either  throogh  foreign  oonqnest,  or  by  concessions  to  foreign  alliance,  or 
fipom  inherent  weaknessi 
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Athens,  a  city  filled  with  idols.  To  the  right  of  the  Sacred  Way, 
that  from  the  days  of  Eomulus  had  been  consecrated  to  proces- 
sions in  honor  of  the  gods»  on  the  far  northern  side  of  the 
crowded  area,  where  the  fomms  of  Augustus  and  of  Caesar 
joined  upon  the  original  forum  of  the  people,  he  would  see  the 
magnificent  temple  reared  by  Augustus  to  Avenging  Mars;  and 
that  famed  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  where  the  conqueror  of 
Egypt,  himself  vanquished  by  the  "fair  fradty''  of  the  Ptolemaic 
Queen,  had  erected  a  statue  of  Cleopatra 

*■•  Oerpicturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  nature;*' 

and  where  the  conqueror  of  Gaul,  demanding  with  imperial 
pomp  the  homage  of  the  conscript  fathers,  had  kindled  that  fire 
of  liate  that  was  quendied  only  with  his  blood. 

On  his  immediate  left,  where  the  palace  of  Nero,  sweeping 
down  to  the  base  of  the  Palatine  mount,  almost  encroached  upon 
the  Forum,  he  would  see  the  elegant  portico  of  the  temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  then  the  vestibule  of  the  new  palace,  with 
its  gilded  equestrian  statues  of  the  twin  divinities ;  and,  in  ad- 
vance of  this,  and  almost  on  the  line  of  the  Sacrexl  Way,  adjoin- 
ing the  superb  senate-house  of  Augustus,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Ckalddicay  built  by  the  same  emperor,  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
Forum,  as  its  fragmentary  remains  are  now  the  chief  model  of 
the  architect  Around  the  southern  slope  of  the  Palatine,  bear- 
ing off  toward  the  Tiber,  he  would  see  the  little  circular  temple 
of  Ramuiust  enclosing  the  bronze  statue  of  the  suckling  wolf 
which  Cicero  baa  immortalized,  and  which  you  may  still  see  in 
the  Capitol ;  and  the  memorable  temple  built  by  the  second  king 
of  Borne,  where  vestal  virgins,  fed  the  sacred  fire«  and  guarded 
the  Palladium  brought  by  Aeneas  from  the  siege  of  Troy.  Here, 
also,  were  the  sacred  wood  and  the  fountain  of  Jutuma,  where 
the  twin  deities  had  rested  on  their  hasty  and  mysterious  visit 
to  tlio  city,  and  whose  waters  gave  forth  healing  virtue ;  and 
just  beyond,  upon  the  edge  of  the  marshy  Veiabrumt  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator^  another  monument  of  that  Imperial  Augustusi 
who  "  found  Rome  brick  and  left  it  marble." 

Such  was  PaiU's  first  glance  at  Pagan  Eome,  as  he  walked 
up  the  Sacred  Way  toward  the  palace  of  that  Caesar  to  whom 
he  had  appealed  his  cause.  But  all  this  imposing  array  of  tem- 
ples, like  the  majestic  propylaea  of  Camac,  served  only  to  adorn 
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the  way  to  the  central  group  upon  the  Capitoline  Hill ;  where, 
facing  the  Forum  in  close  contiguity,  stood  the  granite  temple  of 
Saturn,  the  repository  of  the  sacred  treasury  and  the  archives  of 
the  State ;  the  ancient  temple  of  Concord,  renowned  in  the  trial 
of  the  Catiline  conspirators ;  and  the  gorgeous  votive  temple  of 
Augustus  to  the  Thundering  Jove,^  commemorative  of  the  boU 
that  felled  his  servant  but  left  himself  unharmed ;  while  upon 
the  northern  brow  of  this  doable-crowned  eminence  stood  the 
oldest  rehgious  structure  of  the  capital,  the  massive  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feeetrius  of  the  date  of  Bomulus ;  and  on  the  other 
front,  the  pride  and  wonder  of  ancient  Eome,  that  triple  temple 
of  the  Capitol,  known  as  the  Jupiter  Capitotinus,  but  dedicated 
to  Jupiter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  Juno,  whose  several  cellae  were 
under  one  facade,  enriched  in  the  highest  style  of  art,  when  art 
was  at  its  zenith ;  a  marble  structure,  two  hundred  feet  in  length 
and  of  nearly  equal  breadth,  with  double  rows  of  columns  upon 
either  side,  and|  where  it  faced  the  Forum,  a  triple  row  of  majes* 
tic  pillars  of  Pentelic  marble,  the  phmder  of  tiiq  temple  of  Olym- 
pian Jove,  on  which  Paul  had  looked  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus ; 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mount  being  thus  adorned  with  sacred 
edifices,  which,  in  number,  in  riches,  and  in  splendor,  as  well  as 
in  arrangement  and  effect,  were  rivalled  only,  scarce  excelledi 
by  the  immortal  group  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

A  residence  of  two  years  at  Eome  as  a  prisoner  at  large,  with 
no  further  restriction  upon  his  personal  liberty  than  the  presence 
of  the  soldier  to  whom  he  was  chained,  made  Paul  familiar  with 
those  temples  of  Pagan  worship  whose  ruins  the  traveller  now 
seeks  as  memorials  of  antiquity,  and  as  landmarks  of  the  ancient 
city.  In  those  two  years  he  may  have  witnessed  an  oration  to 
some  victorious  general  returning  from  a  foreign  campaign; 
some  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian  or  Titus,  then  just  rising 
into  fame,  and  who  afterwards  in  such  quick  succession  followed 
the  tyrant  Nero  on  the  throne ;  and  here  upon  the  Capitol,  where 
the  bronze  statue  of  the  Father  of  the  gods  sat  with  extended 
foot  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  world,  he  must  have  seen  the 
imix>sing  pageants  of  the  wc^ship  of  the  imperial  city  to  Impe^ 
rial  Jove. 

Home,  like  Athens,  wste  crowded  with  the  symbols  of  idolatry. 
Not  only  was  the  Capitoline,  like  the  Acropolis,  converted  into 

1  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  has  been  much  disputed ;  bat  it  was 
either  on  the  Capitoline  or  near  its  base* 
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one  vast  temple  embraced  within  the  citadel  as  the  symbol  of 
Divine  protection  over  the  State ;  not  only  was  the  Forum,  like 
the  AgorOj  lined  with  temples,  as  if  the  gods  had  made  this  their 
habitation,  and  emperors  and  people  had  made  their  cultus  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  Hfe ;  but  everywhere  within  the  cir- 
cumference of  eight  miles  traced  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
even  without  the  walls,  were  temples  to  divinities  under  every 
name  and  character,  and  commemorative  of  all  great  events  of 
the  State  as  kingdom,  republic  and  empire ;  each  marking  some 
era  of  historic  interest  and  appropriating  the  guardian  offices  of 
some  new  divinity,  and  all  spread  out  in  one  imposing  panorama 
from  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  On  the  island  of  the 
Tiber  towered  the  mast-like  obelisk  of  the  huge  nautiform  tem- 
ple of  Aesculapius,  whose  serpent  there  deposited,  had  stayed 
the  plague  in  the  fifth  century  of  Rome.  In  every  curia  or  ward, 
Vesta  had  her  unique  shrine,  her  consecrated  virgins,  and  her 
sacred  fire.  Apollo,  Juno,  Minerva,  Venus  and  Hercules,  Hope, 
Piety  and  Modesty,  Ceres,  Proserpine  and  Fortune,  even  Isis 
and  Serapis^  borrowed  firom  Egypt,  had  their  several  temples, 
and  the  dome  of  the  ethehal  Pantheon  imaged  the  abode  of  all 
the  gods. 

But  while  Paul  found  idolatvy  thus  entrenched  at  Rome,  he 
found  there  also  not  a  few  who  loved  that  Saviour  whom  he 
preached  The  mention  by  name,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
that  preceded  by  some  years  his  visit  to  Rome,  of  twenty- eight 
persons  and  households  in  that  city  already  favorably  known  to 
Paul  as  the  servants  of  Christ ;  and  the  allusion  to  other  brethren 
and  saints,  and  to  the  church  meeting  in  the  house  of  Aquila 
and  Phscilla,  show  that  the  Gospel  had  a  strong  hold  in  the 
capital  No  Apostle  had  there  preceded  Paul,  nor  as  yet  is 
there  any  mention  even  of  bishops  and  deacons  ;^  but  the  faitii 
of  the  samU  in  that  city  "  is  spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 
world;"  and  their  zeal  and  courage  were  displayed  when  they 
went  in  a  body  a  distance  of  forty  miles  to  meet  the  illustrious 
prisoner  upon  the  Appian  way. 

The  toleration  of  the  Roman  empire  toward  the  divinities  and 
the  rites  of  conquered  nations,  so  long  as  these  did  not  conflict 

^  If  Peter  had  ever  been  at  Rome,  it  is  impoMible  that  Paul,  who  is  a  model 
of  coartesy,  should  have  omitted  to  allude  to  him  in  Uiis  Epistle;  or  if  there  was 
a  bishop  there,  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  solute  him,  as  he  does  the  bishops 
Bt  PhilippL 
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A\ath  the  established  religion,  had  brought  idolatry  into  contempt 
by  putting  in  competition  for  religions  homage  the  heterogeneoas 
di\nnities  of  the  whole  world.  Judaism  was  tolerated  also,  be- 
cause, while  intensely  hostile  to  idolatry,  it  was  exclusive  and 
not  proselyting ;  and  Christians  were  at  first  regarded  only  as  a 
minor  sect  among  the  Jews.  Rome  was  an  inviting  field  to  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and,  during  the  long  delay  occasioned 
by  the  non-appearance  of  his  prosecutors,  and  by  the  indifierence 
of  the  emperor  to  a  question  of  religion,  "  Paul  dwelt  two  whole 
years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto 
him,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no 
MAN  FORBIDDING  HIM."  The  soldicr  to  whom  he  was  chained 
made  no  complaint  of  his  preaching;  and  even  some  of  the 
emperor's  own  household  were  begotten  in  his  bonds. 

When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  thci  Christians  were 
not  a  mere  sect  of  the  Jews,  but  the  teachers  of  a  "  new  way/* 
and  that  a  way  which  threatened  to  subvert  idl  existing  Ibrms 
of  religion ;  that  Christianity  was  propagandism  against  the  reli- 
gion of  the  State,  not  with  proud  and  impotent  soom,  but  with 
earnest  and  efiective  zeal,  then  the  inoffensive  prisoner  brought 
from  Caesarea  became  a  marked  man,  and  was  dragged  from  his 
private  house  to  the  dungeon  of  Tullius.  Here  he  felt  that  the 
idolatry  of  the  Forum  was  no  empty  form. 

At  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Foram,  sunk  in  the  rocky 
base  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  without  light  or  air,  save  such  as  might 
creep  in  at  the  aperture  by  which  prisoners  were  lowered  into 
them,  were  the  dungeons  of  the  Mamertine  prison.  Here,  while 
the  area  above  was  thronged  with  the  spectators  of  some  idol- 
feast,  and  perchance  even  the  noise  of  sacrifice  or  the  revelry  of 
the  Saturnalia  penetrated  his  dungeon  walls,  upon  his  pillar  of 
stone,  cold,  hungry,  dark,  weary,  yet  triumphant  in  a  living  faith, 
lay  the  expectant  martyr,  **  ready  to  be  ofifered,  and  knowing  that 
tlie  time  of  his  departure  was  at  hand." 

If  after  this  he  was  set  at  liberty  awhile,  and  visited  Spain, 
and  possibly  Britain,  he  returned  to  Borne  just  when  Nero,  hav- 
ing feasted  his  fiendish  passions  with  a  burning  city,  determined 
to  expiate  the  crime  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  Then  Paul, 
the  aged,  no  longer  willing  to  abide  in  the  flesh,  departed  to  be 
with  Christ.  But  whenever  and  however  he  yielded  up  his  mis- 
sion, we  know  that  for  two  whole  years,  under  the  dominant 
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P&gaoism  of  Borne,  Paul  preached  in  that  city  the  kingdom  of 
God,  with  all  boldness,  no  man  forbidding  him.  How  fares  the 
Gospel  now,  in  the  city  where  the  first  missionary  finished  his 
work  ?  What  forces  now  favor,  and  what  oppose,  that  truth  for 
which  he  died  ?  ^ 

No  turbulent  synagogue  of  the  Jews  is  here;  no  imperial 
Paganism  now  gluts  the  passions  of  the  mob  with  the  sight  of 
Christians  burnt  alive  in  coats  of  bitumen,  or  torn  asunder  by 
furious  beasts.  Here  is  the  nominal  centre  of  Christendom. 
Yet  here,  also,  is  the  real  centre  of  that  Paganized  Ecglesias- 
TicisM,  which,  more  than  Jew  or  Pagan  ever  could,  crushes  out 
the  life  of  a  free  and  spiritual  Christianity.  The  picture  of  mod* 
em  Eome  laid  over  tluit  of  the  Bome  of  Paul's  age,  will  present 
at  once  the  fact  and  the  argument  The  picture  is  taken  at  the 
point  which  commemorates  the  inauguration  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  world.^ 

We  are  in  Eome  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  December.  Fol- 
lowing the  Corso,  the  main  street  of  the  city,  which  marks  the 
old  Flaminian  way,  we  pass  over  or  around  the  Capitoline  hill, 
and  enter  the  Forum,  whose  straggling  columns  and  disturbed 
foundations  still  witness  for  the  grandeur  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
first  thought  that  strikes  us  is,  that  the  idolatry  that  Paul  here 
saw  enshrined  in  a  score  of  temples,  has  passed  utterly  away, 
and  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  built  upon  its  ruins ;  for,  on  the 
site  of  ruined  temples,  and  built  of  their  materials,  are  churches 
dedicated  to  the  Christian  martyrs,  and  crowned  with  the  glitter- 
ing symbol  of  the  cross.  The  golden  palace  of  Nero  on  yonder 
slope  is  supplanted  by  the  villa  of  an  English  gentleman ;  and  a 
Franciscan  convent  faces  the  Forum  on  the  Palatine  hiU,  now 
nearly  overgrown  with  cultivated  vines  and  wild  acanthus  weeds. 
Every  outward  sign  would  indicate  that  we  are  in  a  Christian 
city.  Here,  where  Paul  witnessed  the  licentious  orgies  practised 
at  this  season  in  honor  of  Saturn ;  here,  where  he  saw  the  gor- 
geous processions  of  priests  sweeping  from  temple  to  temple, 
and  heard  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  multitude  let  loose  to  riot 
in  the  name  of  religion,  we  find  no  vestige  of  the  Pagan  empire 
that  then  ruled  the  world,  save  here  and  there  an  arch,  a  column, 
or  a  half-efiaced  inscription  on  a  broken  tablet  If  here  is  the 
arch  of  Titus,  whose  bas-reliefs  commemorate  the  triumph  of 
Pagan  arms  over  the  city  and  the  people  of  God,  yonder  is  the 

^  Tho  writer  was  in  Borne  during  Chxistmsi  week  in  1S52. 
6S* 
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arch  of  Constantine  that  commemorates  the  first  Christian  empe- 
ror of  Rome,  who  abolished  idolatry  by  imperial  edict,  and  em- 
blazoned on  his  standard  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  Beyond  the 
Forum  we  enter  the  Colosseum,  that  stupendous  arena  erected  for 
the  gktdiatorial  shows  of  Rome ;  within  whose  walls  more  than 
eighty  thousand  spectators  were  wont  to  assemble  to  see  the 
hated  Christians  thro'wai  to  the  infuriated  beasts.  In  the  centre 
of  this  arena,  perhaps  on  the  very  spot  where  Ignatius  of  Antioch 
was  devoured  by  the  lions,  stands  a  lofty  cross,  and  around  it 
statues  of  our  Saviour's  passion.  Papal  benediction  has  conse- 
crated the  Colosseum  to  the  memory  of  its  own  martyrs ;  and  here, 
on  every  Friday,  from  a  rude  pulpit,  a  monk  preaches  where 
those  martyrs  bled.  This  surely  is  a  Christian  city.  How  would 
Paul  rejoice  at  such  a  contrast  with  the  old  Saturnalia  of  Rome  I 

But  let  us  see  if  things  have  changed  with  names.  Yonder 
is  a  score  of  beggars,  lame  and  blind,  climbing  up  the  pedestal 
of  the  cross  and  kneeling  to  kiss  the  sacred  symbol.  .  We  draw 
near  and  read :  "  For  every  kiss  an  indulgence  of  two  hundred 
days."  These  statues  of  Christ,  rude,  barbarous  as  wori^LS  of  art, 
arc  they  not  regarded  with  a  veneration  even  more  gross  and 
Stupid  than  that  with  which  the  statues  of  Pagan  divimties  were 
here  honored?  Is  this  after  all  a  Christian  city?  Is  the  old 
Paganism  quite  dead  ? 

The  bells  now  summon  us  across  the  Tiber  to  the  modem 
centre  of  power  and  of  religion  in  Rome ;  and  hurrying  thither 
we  enter  the  vast  and  beautiful  jnazza  of  St  Peter's.  In  the 
centre  of  a  paved  semicircular  area,  whose  chord  measures  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  stands  an  obelisk  brought  by  Caligula 
from  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  dedicated  to  heathen  memorie3, 
but  now  surmounted  by  the  cross,  and  covered  with  Christian 
inscriptions.  On  either  side  of  it  fountains  are  playing.  A  fine 
colonnade,  sixty  feet  in  width,  encompasses  the  piazza  on  either 
hand,  and  leads  you  to  the  portico  of  St  Peter's,  which  crowns 
the  arc  of  the  piazza  with  its  majestic  facade  of  Corinthian  col- 
umns, surmounted  by  colossal  statues  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
Another  step,  and  you  are  within  that  stupendous  structure^ 
which  is  to  the  Christianity  of  modern  Rome  what  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  to  the  Paganism  of  ancient  Rome,  its 
material  embodiment  and  its  liighcst  expression.  Here  you 
behold  the  triumph  of  Christian  art,  from  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angclo  to  Bernini ;  an  art  fostered  by  the  wealth  and  piety  of 
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centuries,  aided  by  the  contributions  of  a  continent,  and  by  the 
levies  of  indulgences  from  the  realms  of  the  dead  and  the  ages 
of  futurity. 

"Since  Zion*s  desolation,  when  that  Ho 
Forsook  his  former  citj,  what  conld  be, 
Of  eai^ly  stmctnres.  in  his  honor  piled, 
Of  a  fobUner  Mpftct  ?     Majesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beauty  —  all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  nndefiled." 

"  Undefiled?"  That  is  our  query.  But  Ve  may  not  now  lin- 
ger in  the  church,  for,  though  the  brilliant  array  of  carriages  along 
the  colonnades  betokens  some  religious  service,  that  is  just  now  in 
anotTier  place.  It  is  the  hour  for  Vespers  at  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
in  the  adjoining  palace  of  the  Vatican.  Entering  the  colonnade 
on  the  right,  we  pass  an  armed  guard  stationed  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase ;  for  the  prayer-meeting  to  be  conducted  by  the 
head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  can  be  entered  only  through  a  file 
of  soldiers.  Half-way  up  the  stairs  is  a  guard  of  another  sort; 
a  master  of  dress,  who  requires  us  to  lay  aside  overcoats,  umbrel- 
las and  canes,  and  who  denies  admittance,  if  gentlemen  are  in 
frock-coats,  and  ladies  are  in  bonnets ;  a  dress-coat  for  gentlemen, 
a  veil  for  ladies,  being  the  etiquette  of  the  Pope's  prayer-meeting. 
But  one  should  not  cavil  at  this,  since,  in  some  Protestant  churches 
of  New  York,  dress-coats,  white  kid  gloves,  and  well-trimmed 
coifflires  are  understood  to  be  the  order,  especially  on  Confirma- 
tion days.  Passing  through  the  grand  lobby  or  audience  chamber 
of  the  PontifiJ  decorated  with  frescoes  commemorative  of  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  church  — and  among  these  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew— and  wedging  our  way  through  ranks  of  soldiers  and  a 
•throng  of  spectators,  we  gain  a  position  near  the  inner  railing  of 
the  lofty  oblong  apartment  of  the  chapel.  Before  us  is  the  grand 
judgment  scene  of  Michael  Angelo ;  above  us  are  his  frescoed 
stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  but  we  are  here  for 
worship,  not  for  art.  We  stand  facing  the  altar;  on  the  other 
three  sides  of  the  chapel  sit  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  in  their 
brilliant  costume  of  scarlet  and  gold,  each  with  an  attendant  to 
adjust  his  robes.  On  the  left,  near  the  altar,  is  a  throne-chair 
for  the  Pontiff,  and  opposite,  in  a  small  gallery,  is  the  famous 
choir,  whose  unnatural  tones  betray  the  crime  against  humanity 
that  here  subserves  the  piety  of  the  Christian,  as  elsewhere  it 
subserves  the  jealousy  of  the  Turk. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  Pope,  the  cardinmls  severally  bow  befoie 
him,  kissing  his  covered  hand.  Next,  sundry  attendants  adjust 
his  mitre  and  robes,  which  are  changed  several  times  during  the 
ceremony;  so  that,  with  robing  and  disrobing,  shifting  mitres, 
smoothing  down  vestments,  and  the  homage  of  attendants  pass* 
ing  and  repassing  the  papal  chair,  the  attentioH  is  quite  divided 
between  the  devotions  of  his  Holiness  and  his  toilet  Other 
attendants  bring  to  him  the  books  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
or  reverently  lead  him  to  the  reading-desk,  and  hold  the  candles 
while  he  reads.  The  Pope  and  curdinals  being  duly  perfumed 
with  incense,  the  mass  is  chanted,  and  the  host  is  conseorated 
with  idolatrous  homage,  all  worshippers  saluting  it  on  bended 
knee. 

The  service  over,  you  retire,  with  a  confused  impression  of 
gorgeous  firescoes,  rich  green  carpets  and  red  cushions,  scariet 
cloaks  with  ermine  collars,  glittering  mitres,  fragrant  incense, 
imnatural  music,  bowings,  prostrations,  trailing  robes  and  brisk 
attendants ;  but  with  no  impression  of  solemnity  as  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  God,  or  of  religious  joy  as  at  the  advent  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world. 

At  evening  you  wend  your  way  to  the  church^of  6t  Mxria 
Md^giore ;  the  principal  of  some  twenty  churches  in  Borne  con- 
secrated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  site  of  this  building,  we  are 
told,  was  indicated  by  a  miraculous  fall  of  snow  in  August,  cov- 
ering the  exact  space  whereon  it  should  be  built;  a  poor  imit|t- 
tion  of  the  old  Pagan  legend  of  a  shower  of  stones  upon  Mt 
Alba  in  token  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods  at  the  neglect  of 
their  worship. 

The  street  leading  to  the  church  is  illuminated  with  torches 
and  with  numerous  lights  of  various  colors ;  soldiers  are  march* 
ing,  bands  are  playing,  crowds  are  hurrying  on;  and,  as  yoa 
enter  the  great  area  in  front  of  the  church,  where  stands  another 
obelisk  brought  from  Pagan  Egypt  to  Pagan  Borne,  now  covered 
with  Christian  inscriptions,  and  look  upon  the  huge  edifice, 
whose  doors  are  thronged  with  the  masses  from  town  and  coun* 
try,  eager  to  witness  the  ceremonial  of  the  nativity,  you  catch 
for  a  moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  scene,  and  feel  that  surely 
the  Christian  faith  has  life  and  power  in  Bome.  Here,  as  at  the 
Sistine,  you  enter  through  a  guard  of  soldiers ;  and  feel  yourself 
under  military  surveillance.  The  church  impresses  you  with  its 
adaptation,  not  for  preaching  or  for  united  worship,  but  for  reli* 
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giotis  spectacles.  The  simple  grandeur  of  the  architecture,  the 
splendor  of  the  decoratioBs,  the  wealth  of  marble,  jasper,  por- 
phyry, silver  and  gold  lavished  upon  the  side  chapels,  the  mas- 
sive carving  and  gilding  of  the  roof,  the  altar  of  porphyry  sur- 
mounted by  six  bronze  angels,  the  marble  columns  festooned  with 
red  cloth,  the  blaee  of  gilt  eandelabras  hung  from  pavement  to 
ceiling,  the  intoning  of  the  service,  with  the  responses  of  the 
choir;  all  this  arrests  you  on  the  moment,  and  prepares  yon  for 
a  ceremony  of  no  ordinary  significance.  A  commotion  at  one 
extremity  of  the  church  attracts  you  thither ;  and  there,  seated 
under  a  crimson  canopy,  borne  slowly  upon  the  shoulders  of  men, 
preceded  by  a  military  guard,  and  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of 
ecclesiastics  bearing  lighted  candles  and  various  insignia,  moves 
the  Pope,  bestowing  his  benediction  upon  the  people,  who  kneel 
on  all  sides  to  receive  it  He  halts  to  render  homage  at  the  gor- 
geous chapel  of  Sixtus  V.^  and  then  is  borne  to  the  choir  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  service  at  the  high  altar. 

Long  and  weaadsome  is  the  chanting,  unintelligible  from  the 
distaooe ;  manilbldare  the  bowings  and  crossings  at  the  altar  as 
the  mass  proceeds;  till,  after  some  three  hours'  waiting,  you 
again  observe  a  eomxootioti  at  the  chapel  where  the  Pope  did 
homage.  But  now  the  slis  is  not  for  him.  In  that  chapel  is  said 
to  be  kept  the  cradle  of  Chiist,  encased  in  a  silver  crib,  and  this 
ia  now  to  be  exhibited  fov  the  adoratioB  of  the  peopla  On  each 
side  of  the  nave^  which  measures  280  feet  in  lengUi  by  50  feet 
in  width*  is  stationed  a  file  of  grenadiers  to  keep  clear  a  passage 
for  the  gmnd  procession.  Some  fifty  ecclesiastics  in  canonicals, 
walking  two  and  two,  each  carrying  a  huge  lighted  candle,  some 
looking  demure  and  seholarly,  others  gross  and  sensual,  others 
light-minded  and  chatty^  move  slowly  up  the  nave  to  the  sound 
of  chanting,  and  heraki  the  advent  of  the  silver  cradle.  This, 
with  its  doU  bedeckeil  with  finery  and  jew^,  is  borne  alofl  on 
poleSk  <^Bd  deposited  upon  the  high  altar.  The  conunon  people 
do  it  reverence  as  it  passes,  and,  at  the  altar,  the  ofSciating 
clergy  bow  to  this  doll  in  its  silver  cradle,  as  the  Magi  bowed  in 
adoration  before  the  babe  in  the  manger. 

Is  this  a  Christian  service,  or  some  old  Pagan  rite  revived? 
This  is  not  merely  the  act  of  ignorant  peasants,  to  whose  super- 
stition something  might  be  pardoned ;  it  is  an  act  in  which  the 
Pope  himself  participates ;  the  civil  head  of  Uie  Homan  State, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  hav- 
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ing  himself  received  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  now  renders 
homage  to  the  doll  in  the  silver  cradle.  This  holy  cradle  has 
assigned  to  it  the  most  sacred  spot  in  all  the  church.  Upon  the 
high  altar,  before  which  the  priests  kneel  in  their  daily  offices, 
and  which  none  may  pass  without  saluting,  this  cradle  stands  on 
Christmas  day  to  claim  the  homage  of  each  worshipper.  At 
Bethlehem  pilgrims  kiss  the  manger  in  which  Christ  was  laid ; 
at  Rome  the  manger  of  stone  is  transmuted  into  a  cradle  of  silver. 
Is  Rome  a  Christian  or  a  Pagan  city  ? 

We  renew  the  inquiry  in  front  of  the  church.  The  colossal 
obelisk,  surmounted  with  the  cross,  boasts  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  Paganism ;  but  beside  this  is  a  marble  pillar,  sur- 
mounted with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  virgin  Maary,  standing  upon 
the  half-moon,  now  worshipped  in  place  of  the  virgin  Diana,  who, 
with  the  crescent  on  her  head,*  was  worshipped  here  as  the  queen 
of  heaven.    Is  the  religion  of  Rome  changed  except  in  mtme? 

The  morning  of  Christmas  is  ushered  in  with  roar  of  artillery 
from  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  and  Rome  awakes  to  know  a 
Saviour  bom.  At  nine  o'clock  we  repair  to  St  Peter's.  We  are 
yet  early  for  the  mass,  and  will  spend  a  moment  in  taking  in  a 
conception  of  the  place  in  which  we  stand.  If  the  nave  of  St 
Maria  Maggiore  seemed  vast,  this  is  stupendous;  twice  as  long, 
twice  as  high,  and  fbur  times  as  widls  as  the  nave  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  New  York ;  yon  could  place  vrithin  it  twelve  Broadway 
Tabernacles  in  double  row.*  The  dome,  wider  by  hfdf  than  the 
dome  of  the  palace,  and  at  its  apex  four  times  the  height  of  that 
from  the  pavement,  rests  on  four  piers  of  stone,  eack  236  feet  in 
circumference.  Under  the  dome  is  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  tHu- 
minated  night  and  day  with  lamps  of  silver  and  gold.  Beyond 
the  tomb  is  the  high  altar,  with  its  stupendous  canopy  of  bronze, 
adorned  with  forty  thousand  dollars  world  of  gold.  Against  the 
rear  wall  of  the  church  is  the  stone  chair  of  St  Peter.  The 
chair  is  superbly  dressed  with  red  cloth,  and  carpeted.  Here  are 
two  thrones  for  the  Pope,  at  different  elevations,  and  seats  for 
the  cardinals.  On  each  side  of  the  tomb  of  St  Peter,  a  space  is 
railed  off  for  visitors,  who  are  admitted  only  in  fbll  dress.  No 
frock-coat,  though  of  the  scantiest  pattern,  nt^  bonnet,  ^ongh  it 
cover  less  than  half  the  head,  can  enter  that  sacred  enclosure; 

^  We  speak  here  of  the  nare  only ;  without  estimatiDg  the  whole  raperficial 
area  of  the  basilica. 
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but  skirts  pinned  inward,  and  black  silk  i^rons  tortured  into 
veils,  will  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  guard. 

Just  by  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  dome,  near  the  tomb  of  Peteri 
is  aa  unsightly  bronze  statue  of  that  Apostle,  which  antiquaries 
allege  to  be  the  statue  of  Jupiter  from  the  Capitoline  hill,  the 
thunderbolt  exchanged  for  keys.  The  faithful  kiss  the  toe  of 
this  image  and  salute  it  with  their  foreheads.  Is  the  religion  of 
Borne  changed  but  in  name  ?  Is  not  its  Ecdesiasticism  Fagan- 
ized? 

A  long  line  of  grenadiers  now  prepare  the  nave  for  tne  entrance 
of  the  procession.  Bude  soldiers  thrust  back  the  curious  crowd. 
First  comes  the  Swiss  guard,  in  fantastic  dress,  with  helmets 
and  halberds;  next  ecclesiastics,  two  and  two,  some  in  black 
robes,  some  in  red ;  next  dignitaries  in  purple  and  gold,  in  scarlet 
and  ermine,  in.  white  lace  and  purple ;  the  triple  crown  —  rich 
jewelled  mitres  —  borne  in  State;  the  illuminated  cross;  the 
sword  of  State;  the  cardinals,  in  scarlet  robes  and  stockings, 
with  capes  of  white  lace  and  gold,  and  mitres  of  white  damask 
and  silver ;  and,  last  of  aU,  the  Pope,  arrayed  in  white  satin  trim- 
med  with  gold,  wearing  a  tiara  of  jewels,  seated  in  a  crimson 
chair  upon  a  platform  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  men 
clothed  in  scarlet,  beneath  a  canopy  of  white  silk  embroidered 
with  silver.  On  each  side  of  him  is  borne  aloft  an  immense  fan 
of  peacock's  feathers,  a  symbol  that  the  eyes  of  the  Pope  are 
over  all  the  earth.  A^  the  chair  appioaches,  the  soldiers  present 
arms  and  fall  upon  their  knees,  while  the  people  cast  themselves 
to  the  ground  to  receive  the  passing  benediction  of  the  Holy 
Father. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  Pope  descends  from  his  tottering 
elevatien,  knelU  before  the  altar,  and  is  then  conducted  to  the 
lower  throne.  The  cardinals  advance  in  order,  and  salute  him 
by  kissing  his  hand;  then  follow  the  bishops,  who  bow  slowly 
before  him  to  receive  his  blessing;  and,  after  these,  a  lower 
order  of  ecclesiastics  prostrate  themselves  at  the  footstool  and 
kiss  the  extended  toe  of  the  right  foot,  as  they  just  now  kissed 
the  toe  of  Peter's  statue.^  This  homage  to  the  supreme  Pontiff 
consumes  nearly  an  hour. 

When  at  last  it  is  over,  the  choir  begin  the  chants  for  the  day^ 
and  respond  to  the  fine  recitative  of  his  Holiness.    The  mitre 

^  It  is  pretended  that  thej  kiss  the  cross  on  the  slipper ;  bat  why  is  a  crostf 
embroidered  on  the  toe  of  the  slipper  and  this  always  extended  for  homage  1 
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and  the  vestments  of  the  Pope  are  changed  with  erery  tiansitioa 
in  the  service.  At  length  he  is  led  to  the  higher  throne,  whence 
he  walks  reverently  to  the  high  altar  and  consecrates  the  host 
The  music  swells  forth  its  loudest,  sweetest  strains ;  and,  as  he 
adoringly  elevates  the  host  and  three  times  displays  the  jewelled 
chalice  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  the  silver  trumpets  sound  a 
blast  that  quivers  through  the  dome ;  the  soldiers  present  anas 
and  drop  upon  their  knees,  the  cardinals  kneel  amid  douds  of 
incense,  ai^d  the  people  fall  to  the  ground  in  awe  of  the  mystic 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the  culmiMiting  point  of 
the  worship  of  modem  Kome.  Is  it  Christian  or  Pagan?  Mark 
now  as  the  Pope  descends  from  the  altar,  Uie  same  prostrations 
of  soldiers,  ecclesiastics  and  people,  just  now  rendered  to  the 
incarnate  Godhead,  are  repeated  to  him ;  and,  instead  of  staying 
the  idolatry  as  did  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra^  he  accepts  it 
graciously ;  and,  resuming  his  throne, "  he  exahe^  faknaelf  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped ;  so  that  he,  as  God, 
sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he  is  God." 

Raised  again  upon  his  moving  throne,  the  Pontiff  is  home 
through  the  church  to  his  palace,  receiving  homage  and  dispense 
ing  blessings  on  the  way.  Would  you  comprehend  this  pom* 
pous  ceremonial?  Go  to  J%ebest  and  there,  in  the  sculptures  of 
four  ^lousand  years  ago,  you  see  the  king  borne  under  a  canopy 
upon  men's  shoulders,  with  theJlabeUa  waving  upen  either  side  ;^ 
you  see  the  monarch  descend  and  offer  incense  to  the  idol,  and 
then  resume  his  throne  to  receive  incense,  ofierings  and  hbmage 
fiom  the  priests ;  you  see  almost  the  exact  type  of  tlMs  Chhstiaa 
service  at  Rome  in  the  Pagan  ceremonials  of  Egypt  To  com* 
plete  the  picture,  look  out  on  the  piassa  and«ee  that  gorgeous 
display  of  carnages  and  livery ;  carnages  of  orimsoa  or  of  blue 
profusely  decorated  with  gold,  and  furnished  each  with  three  or 
five  footm^i  in  scarlet  doaks  and  stockings  of  the  costliest  mate* 
rial.  The  State  processions  of  the  queen  of  England  and  the 
emperor  of  France,  present  nothing  so  brilliant  as  this  show  of 
the  holy  men  of  Rome  going  to  and  from  their  devotions  at  St 
Peter's. 

But  while  the  cardinals  and  bishops  thus  roU  in  splendor, 
where  meantime  are  the  people  ?  Few  of  the  common  people 
were  seen  in  the  church.  Its  area  that  would  hold  filty  thousand 
seemed  almost  bare.     Soldiers,  ecclesiastics,  visitors  were  therei 

1  The  Pope  h  the  only  sorereigii  who  retoint  this  f ymboL 
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but  where  are  the  people  ?  Just  here,  emei^ing  from  poverty- 
stricken  streets  to  stare  or  scowl  at  the  gaudy  carriages  of  the 
cardinals.  While  every  third  man  is  a  soldier  or  a  priest ;  an 
equal  pioportion  are  maleontents  and  be^ars. 

But  are  none  of  the  people  d<3vout  ?  O  yes ;  they  were  at  the 
Ma^^ore  last  night  to  see  the  silver  cradle;  and  now,  if  you 
go  to  the  church  on  the  Capitol,  that  stands  upon  the  sito  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,^  you  will  see  them  in  crowds ;  for  there  is  the 
famous  Bambino^  a  doll  cut  from  olive*wood  at  Jerusalem,  |)ainted 
by  Luke  when  the  carver  was  asleep,  and,  i^ifler  many  miracu- 
lous adventures,  dropped  as  from  heaven  into  the  convent  adjoin- 
ing this  church.  This  doll  works  miraculous  cures,  and  is  often 
carried  to  the  sick  with  solemn  procession.  Now  it  is  dressed 
up  with  satin  and  jewels,  and  exhibited  together  with  effigies  of 
Joseph,  Maiy,  and  the«liepherds»  aoeompaaied  with  the  recita- 
tion by  children  of  the  pious  drama  of  the  nativity.  Here  are 
the  people,  and  this  is  their  religion. 

Or  we  will  enter  this  ehurch  of  the  Virgin  near  by.  Here  is 
a  marble  statue  of  JHfory,  the  toe  of  whioh  is  worn  by  kissing ; 
here  are  cvowds  of  women  on  their  knees  awaiting  their  turn  to 
draw  near  «jk1  kiss  the  sacred  foot ;  the  image  ift  so  ladien  with 
votive  offerings,  gold  and  silver  hearts,  chaplets  of  flowers,  pic- 
tures, all  manner  of  gewgaws,  timt  you  oan  hasdly  aee  its  out* 
line ;  while  the  pdlars  and  walls  are  all  gUttering  wiUi  ofieriags, 
among^  which  are  the  crutehes  of  cripptes  whom  the  statue  has 
restored.*  Yes*  here  are  the  p»>ple,  taaking  their  bows,  saying 
their  prayers,  of&ring  candles  and  other  gifts,  kneeling,  bowing, 
kissing,  crossing,  counting  their  beads,  or  waiting  for  a  drop  of 
sacred  healing  oiiirom  the  cruse  of  the  Virgin. 

In  the  diBJDQh  of  &»  Teodoro  in  the  Forum,  you  will  see 
mothers  carrying  sick  children  to  be  healed,  just  as  the  mothers 
of  Ptigan  Rome  brought  their  children  to  be  healed  at  the  temple 
of  Romulus,  near  the  fountain  of  JiMuma^  on  that  very  spot. 
Indeed,  so^  strong  is  the  resemblance  of  the  modem  religion  to 
the  ancient,  that  a  similarity  of  the  rites  of  any  chiurch  to  those 
of  an  ancient  temple,  guides  the  antiquary,  almost  iufaUibly,  to 
the  site  of  that  temple.  In  the  Pantheon,  which  retains  un* 
changed  its  Pagan  form,  you  find  a  statue  of  the  sybil,  worship* 
ped  as  the  Virgin  Mary4 

1  Ar»  Coeli. 
Vo;-.  XL  No.  44.  69 
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At  St  John  Lateran,  the  eldest  basilica  of  Rome,  you  see  the 
poor  people  gazing  reverently  at  the  urn  that  contains  the  head 
of  Peter ;  at  the  porphyry  slab  on  which  the  lots  were  cast  for 
the  garments  of  our  Lord;  at  two  columns  from  Pilate's  house; 
and  at  the  table  on  which  the  last  supper  was  celebrated ;  though, 
as  we  have  se^n  the  latter  at  Nazareth  also,  we  would  caution 
you  not  to  be  too  credulous. 

Here,  too,  you  will  see  poor  creatures  toiling,  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  up  the  stain  by  which  Jesus  ascended  to  the  jndg- 
ment-hall  of  Pilate ;  twenty*eight  steps  of  marble  tmnsported 
hither  miraculously  from  Jerusalem  for  the  convenience  of  the 
faithful.  In  the  midst  of  the  gorgeous  ecclesiasticism  around 
them,  are  not  these  poor  people  Bagans? 

Christmas  is  followed  by  the  Sabbath.  The  shops  are  open. 
The  people  are  idting  in  the  maifkets,  or  sunding  themselves  in 
the  piaszas.  The  landloid,  the  vettariDo,the  laundress,  who 
would  not  do  anything  for  yon  yesterday,  became  it  was  a  festi* 
val,  now  Gfrnie  to  you  with  all  sorts  of  business,  because  it  is 
only  Sunday.  There  is  no  aspect  of  religion  in  the  streets. 
Where *shall  we  find  the  Christian  Sabbath?  Not  in  ecclesias- 
tical Borne  made  Pagan.  In  the  private  house  of  the  American 
legatioD,  under  the  flag  of  the  United  8t«les,  is  the  only  meeting 
of  Protestant  Christians  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Borne. 
Here  is  an  upper  chamber,  unadorned^  fitted  up  with  a  plain 
pulpit  and  setteesi  in  which  some  sixty  p^sons  are  met  to  wor- 
ship God.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  their  service* 
They  sing  a  hymn ;  the  Scriptures  are  read  in  their  native  Eng- 
lish ;  prayer  is  ofiered,  and  a  man  in  cttisen's  dreu»  taking  for 
his  theme  a  verse  of  the  Bible^  delivers  a  brief  and  simple  dis- 
course upon  faith  in  Christ  as  the  akme  medium  of  access  to 
God*  When  the  senrioe  is  ended,  the  congregation  disperse, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  bound  to  each  other  by  a 
peculiar  tie.  Before  them  is  a  table  covered  with  a  plain  white 
cloth ;  which,  when  removed,  exhibits  a  plate  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  wine.  Ailer  luayer,  they  partake  of  these,  each  and  all 
alike  in  remembrance  of  their  common  Lord. 

How  wide  the  contrast  between  this  scene  and  the  High  Mass 
at  St  Peter's  yesterday ;  both  intended  to  commemorate  Christ 
as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  There  the  Pope,  the  highest  eccle- 
siastic in  the  world,  the  head  of  all  spiritual  dignity  and  power, 
robed  in  full  pontificals  of  satin  and  gold,  and  crowned  with  a 
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mitre  glittering  with  jewels,  took  from  a  mbied  cup  of  gold  the 
wafer  he  had  transmuted  into  the  body  of  Christ,  and^ate  it  alone, 
only  the  sacri»tan  first  tasting  it  to  assure  him  against  poison ; 
and  a  mihtary  band  announced  with  a  £k>urish  of  trumpets  the 
moment  of  consecration.  Here  a  few  persons,  male  and  female, 
sitting  side  by  side,  pass  from  hand  to  hand  a  plate  and  a  cup, 
that  each  may  call  to  remembrance  the  body  and  the  blood  of 
Christ  Never  was  a  mass  more  gorgeous ;  never  was  a  com- 
munion  more  plain.  The  one  was  the  height  of  the  artistic  and 
the  cereDU>nial;  the  other  the  extreme  of  the  simply  and  the 
spiritual. 

On  that  day  there  were  seen  at  Borne  the  types  of  three  reli- 
gions :  the  old  Paganism  in  its  surviving  monuments ;  the  gor* 
geous  ceremonialism  of  St  Peter's ;  the  simple  faith  of  the  upper 
chamber.  The  first  two  are  one.  The  Pope  represents  Eccle* 
siastioism  in  its  intensest  form*  The  Bambino  represents  Pa- 
ganism in  its  lowest  grade.  The  one  is  borne  upon  men's  shoul* 
ders  in  a  damask  ohair ;  the  otkev  is  home  upon  men's  shoulders 
in  a  silver  cmdle ;  and  both  i eoeive  ihe  homage  due  to  God 
alone. 

We  have  seen  how  for  two  years  Paul  pareached  at  Bome  in 
his  own  hired  house,  and  gained  converts  even  from  the  house- 
hold of  Nero.  Let  him  rise  again  ftom  the  scene  of  his  martyr* 
dom,  and,  in  the  <Ad  Foram,  <»  by  the  new  &t  Peter's,  or  in  the 
church  bmlt  over  his  own  body  to  glorify  that  nrnxtyrdom,^  let  him 
read  ak>ud  his  own  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  eaqwHrnding  the  great 
doctrine  of  jusitafioation  by  fteiith ;  let  him  essay,  in*  any  house,  to 
preaoh  to  nathes  of  Bome  the  Christ  he  preached  to  Uieir  ances- 
tors, and  wovid  no  man  forbid  him  ?  Before  two  elays,  his  voice 
would  be  silenced  in  a  deeper  d«ngeea  tham  that  of  the  bk>ody 
and  remocseleas  Neio,  and  all  the  refinements  <^  sect et  cruelty 
would  prolong  the  saori&ee  of  the  victim^  ready,  as  of  old^  to  be 
ofiered  for  the  joy  and  defence  of  the  ftiith. 

In  all  Bome  Paul  would  not  now  find  as  many  native  b^evers, 
as  he  there  found  converts  from  heatbeniem  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Gospel.  For  centuries  the  Parpaey  has  had  absolute  control 
over  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe.  Snthroned  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  learning,  of  art,  and  of  political  power;  wield- 
ing the  power  of  the  State,  the  power  of  Art,  and  the  wealth  of 

1  The  church  of  St  Panl  withoal  the  walls  is  one  of  the  most  ma^ificctic 
structures  of  Home.    It  is  particnhirljr  rich  in  mosaics. 
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ages,  over  a  simple,  pliant  and  poetic  people ;  what  fimits  has  it 
produced  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  Architecture,  whose  magnificence 
rivals  the  monuments  of  Pagan  Rome ;  painting  and  statuary, 
that  form  a  distinct  school  of  art ;  ceremonials  unsurpassed  in 
the  golden  empire ;  and  with  these  a  squalid,  beggared  popula- 
tion, the  most  oppressive,  the  worst-managed  government  in  the 
civilized  world ;  and  superstition  and  idolatry  as  frivolous  and 
debasing  as  marked  the  worship  of  the  old  Pagan  divinities. 
Where  Ptoil  preached,  witnessed  and  suffered ;  where  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  whose  simple  memorials  are  yet  found  in  the 
catacombs,  witnessed  a  good  confession ;  where  Christianity  was 
at  length  inaugurated  in  the  seat  of  empire  and  proclaimed  the 
religion  of  ^e  "woAA ;  there  the  reader  of  the  Bible  is  imprisoned 
and  the  preacher  of  the  cross' ibrbidden;  there  nothing  but  the 
preisence  of  foreign  flags  hinders  the  persecution  of  a](  believers ; 
there  Bcdesiasticisift  rulecr  supreme  and  enacts  the  rites  of  F&- 
ganism  over  its  fallen  shrines. 

From  Rome  we  pass  to  Athens,  in  the  inverted  order  of  Paul's 
missionary  tour,  and  there  study  the  phases  of  Christianity  in 
the  old  and  in  the  new.  When  Paul  stood  in  the  midst  of  Mais 
Hill,  he  was  snnrottnded  vv^i  the  most  glorious  memories  of 
Al^nian  history,  the  proudest  schools  of  Athenian  philosophy, 
and  the  most  perfset  models  of  Athenian  art.  "  Nothing/'  says 
Wordsworth,* "  could  (iresent  ai^rander,  and,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
a  more  pictmresque  and  scenic  illnstmtion  of  his  subject  than  the 
objects  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  this  respect.  Nature 
and  Reality  painted,  at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  a  nobler  car- 
toon of  PeiuI's  preaching  at  Athens  than  the  immortal  Raphael 
has  since.  .  .  .  Yisibie  behind  him,  at  no  great  distance,  was  the 
scene  of  Athenian  glory,  the  island  of  Salanris."  Nearer  flowed 
the  Cephisus,  upon  whose  banks  yet  lingered  the  groves  of  the 
Academy.  "  Before  him  was  the  crowded  city  itself  In  the 
city,  immediately  below  him,  was  the  circle  of  the  Agora,  planted 
with  plane  trees,  adorned  with  statues  of  marble,  bronze  and 
gilded,  with  painted  porticoes  and  stately  edifices,  monuments  of 
Athenian  gmtitude  and  glory,"  so  crowded  with  idols  that  it  were 
easier  to  find  there  a  god  than  a  man ;  a  little  beyond  was  the 
Pnyx,  fresh  with  the  memories  of  Themistocles,  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes;  "and,  above  all,  towering  to  his  left,  rose  the 

1  **  Athens  and  Attica  */'  the  mo6t  ptctareaqae  and  eloquent  description  of  an- 
cient  Athens. 
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stately  Acropolis  itself,  faced  with  its  Propylaea  as  a  frontlet, 
and  surmounted  with  the  Parthenon  as  a  crown.  The  temple 
of  the  Eumenides,  with  its  sacred  fountain,  was  immediately 
below  him."  Farther  on  was  the  yet  perfect  Theseum,  whose 
"  solid  yet  graceful  form  looks  as  if  it  had  been  quarried,  not 
from  the  bed  of  a  rocky  mountain  but  from  the  golden  light  of 
an  Athenian  sunset'*  The  honeyed  Hymettus  towered  upon 
the  east,  and  the  marble  mass  of  Pentelicus  to  the  north  marked 
the  adjacent  site  of  Aforathon.  On  the  maigin  of  the  Hyssus, 
and  hidden  by  the  Acropolis  from  Mars  Hill,  stood  the  yet  unfin- 
ished temple  of  Olympian  Jove,  whose  progress  had  marked  the 
history  of  Athens  for  six  hundred  years,  and  whose  cohuniis 
were  gone  to  grace  the  Capitoliae  hill  before  they  had  cast  a 
complet<^d  image  over  the  Ilysnis.  Turning  toward  the  Acro- 
polis, he  would  see  the  beauteous  votive  temple  of  Victor^^ 
divested  of  her  wings  aud  sandals,  that  she  might  abide  with  the 
heroes  of  Marathon,  Salamis  and  Plataea ;  the  temple  of  Minerva 
I\>iias,  tliat  enclosed  the  sacred  olive ;  and,  "  towering  over  the 
city  from  its  pedestal  on  the  rook  of  the  Acroix>lif,  the  bronze 
colossus  of  Minerva,  armed  with  spear,  shield  and  hehnet,  as  the 
Champion  of  Athens.  Standing  almost  beneath  its  shade,  he 
pronounced,  that  the  Deity  was  not  to  be  likened  either  to  that, 
the  work  of  Phidias,  nor  to  other  forms  in  gold,  silver  or  stone, 
graven  by  art  and  man's  device,  which  peopled  the  scene  before 
liim ;  and  that  God  that  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein, 
seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands." 

Laying  now  the  map  of  the  modem  over  the  ancient,  the  grove 
of  the  Academy  is  a  pleasure  garden,  the  porches  of  the  Epicu- 
reans and  the  ^tmcs  are  in  ruins,  the  idols  are  no  more ;  and  the 
majestic  Parthenon  crumbles  amid  the  ruins  of  a  rude  yene;tian 
tower  and  the  dismantled  bastions  of  a  Turkish  Sort  But,  though 
the  Pagan  philosopher  and  the  Mohammedan  iconoclast  are  gone, 
a  Pagan  and  i>ersecuting  Ecdesiastieism  usurps  the  name  of 
Christianity,  and  by  its  pompous  ritual  conceals  that  '*  unknown 
God"  whom  Paul  declared.  In  the  Byzantine  chapels  that  have 
survived  the  Mohammedan  rule,  and  in  the  yet  unfinished  Ca* 
thedral  of  Otho,  you  witness  the  adoration  of  an  ignomnt  super* 
stitious  multitude  to  pictures  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass ;  you  see  the  consecrated  wafer  administered  to  the  infant 
of  three  months,  already  regenerate  by  baptism ;  and,  while  fasts 

69* 
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and  festivals  consume  two-thirds  of  the  working-days  of  the  year, 
the  Sabbath  is  desecrated  by  the  royal  head  of  the  church  for 
the  review  of  liis  guards ;  and  gardens  and  markets  are  opened 
for  the  gala.  There,  too,  a  PaganiiEed  Eoclesiasticism  opposes, 
by  fraud  and  by  violence,  the  reading  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  the  common  tongue;^  and  denounces  Junas  King  as 
"  an  imp  of  the  devil  spewed  upon  the  shores  of  Greece  fkom  the 
belly  of  hell."  In  the  city  where  Paul  proclaimed  one  supreme 
and  spiritual  Jehovah,  the  ak>ne  object  of  intelligent  aad  believ- 
ing  worship,  a  Christian  missionary  is  nu>bbed,  stoned,  impris* 
oned,  and  threatened  with  exiie,  for  denying  that  Maxy  is  fitly 
Btyled  the  mother  of  God,  and  entitled  to  religioiw  veneration; 
and  that  a  wafer  is  tmnsformed  into  God  by  the  incantations  of 
a  priest  3ikvy\vui  usurped  the  place  of  l^Knerva  in  her  own 
city ;  and,  where  the  Epicureiui  and  Stoic  are  forgotten,  and  the 
gorgeous  idolatry  of  Greece  lies  in  fragments,  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  usurping  tho  name  of  the  ohnrch  of  Christ,  and  pagan* 
ized  in  spirit  and  in  worship,  pevseontes  the  fiutk  that  Dtonysias 
the  Areopagtte  received- at  the  lips  of  Paul  And  this  same 
Greek  Ecdesiasticism  rules  over  fifty  milMoiis  of  souls ;  and,  led 
by  the  autocrai  of  all  the  Russians,  now  thMalens  to  overwhekn 
the  fteer  constitution  of  the-  Turk,  and  to  destroy  the  ftnits  of 
Christian  missions  thmnghout  the  eastern  world. 

Passing  on  fh>m  Athens  to  JsiitrsALSMi  wetheffe  find  this  same 
Ecdesiastieism  in  a  fourfold  form,  still  paganiaed  and  persecut- 
ing, installed  over  the  cross  and  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  No 
Sanhedrim  now  holds  its  midnight  conclave  against  the  prophet 
of  Nazareth,  or  in  open  day  incites  the  mob  to  the  murder  of 
Stephen.  No  cowardly  Pilate  condemns  the  innocent  to  be 
crucified.  The  soourge,  the  prison,  and  the  cross  are  gone ;  but 
only  because  the  Moslem,*  not  the  ecclesiastic,  holds  the  keys 
of  Jerusalem*  And  even  now,  by  subtlety,  the  ecclesiastic 
thM^arts  the  misBionary»  and  has  driven  him  by  violence  from 
Bethlehem  on  the  very  festival  of  the  birth  of  Christ  There  is 
wanting  only  the  polkksal  power  of  Pope  or  Czar,  to  revive  in 
Jerusalem  itself  the  persecutions  of  the  martyr  age.  There 
Paganized  Ecdencutieiam,  Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Copt,  kisses 

1  Among  the  books  lately  acizcd  and  proftcribcd  by  the  Greek  ecdesuutict 
%verc  sereral  consisting  entirely  of  selections  from  the  Uoly  Scriptures. 

*  The  good  faith  of  the  Turk,  in  his  protectorate  of  the  holj  places,  is  worthy 
of  all  prabe.    The  compact  of  Suladiu  is  held  ionolato. 
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the  stone  and  kneels  before  the  sodcet  of  the  cross ;  venerates 
images,  pictures  and  relics ;  worships  the  Virgin ;  makes  invoca- 
tion  to  the  saints;  adores  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass;  matches 
with  frenzied  seal  the  vestal  fire  from  the  sepolchre ;  dispenses 
its  indulgences  for  sin ;  exalts  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God ; 
and  flashes  its  impotent  hate  against  the  meek  disdple  of  the 
meek  and  holy  One. 

The  picture  of  the  East  as  it  is,  overiying  the  pictnre  of  the 
East  as  it  was,  gives  you  the  fact  and  the  argument  of  our  snb* 
ject  Have  we  not  justified  to  you  by  iistcts  the  assertion  that, 
everywhere  througkont  the  Eastern  world,  a  Paganized  Eccle- 
aiastieism,  oentred  in  Rome  and  in  Atliens,  and  ramified  oiver  all 
Continental  Enrope  and  Western  Asia,  is  now  the  grand  antag- 
onism of  the  Gospel  ?  Where  the  first  nasskmanes  from  Antioch 
preached  that  Gospel  to  the  subverting  of  the  old  idolatry,  Eccle- 
siasticism  has  usurped  the  nattie  of  Christianity,  and  has  restored 
the  rites  and  offices,  the  very  images  and  symbols  of  Pfeiganism 
under  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the  symbol  of  his  ctoss. 

Whence  oomes  this  stupendous  usurpation  that  has  trans* 
formed  the  missionary  Christianity  of  Antioeh  into  the  Paganized 
Ecclesiastioism  of  Rome,  of  AtboM,  and  of  Jerusalem ;  that  rules 
the  consciences  of  two  hundred  millions  of  our  race ;  and  that 
on  every  soil  confhmts  the  missionary  wilk  it»  subtle  and  deadly 
hostility  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  its  growth  and  strength  ?  How 
shall  this  aatagooisra,  unknown  to  Barnabas  and  Paul,  be  met 
by  those  who  shall  follow  in  the«r  track  ?  No  question  at  this 
day  is  so  important  to  a  Society  of  Missionary  Inquiry;  and 
if,  by  picturing  the  strength,  the  ubiquity,  and  ^e  resources  of 
this  adversary,  we  shall  stimulate  your  minds  to  grapple  with 
this  great  question,  the  practical  end  of  this  argument  will  be 
attained. 

How  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  living  Christianity  that  super- 
seded a  fossil  Judaium,  has  itself  been  stiffened  into  an  Ecclesias- 
tioism more  inflexible  than  that  of  chief  priests  and  pharisees ; 
and  the  Christianity  that  subverted  Ptoganism,  has  itself  become 
paganized  in  its  forms,  its  observances,  and  its  spirit  ?  If  we  can 
tmee  the  origin  of  this  now  monstions  perversion,  we  shall  better 
understand  its  remedy. 

L  The  first  cause  of  this  change  was  the  departure  from  the 
idea  that  the  church  of  Christ,  whether  in  its  geneml  or  its  local 
forms,  is  a  simple  and  an  equal  brotlierltood  of  bcHevers,    When 
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Christ  appeared,  the  religious  systems  of  the  world  were  alike 
hierarchical  in  their  stracture  and  their  administration.  Whether 
through  some  common  tmdition,  or  by  the  urgency  of  nniversal 
guilt,  expiatory  sacrifices  were  the  prominent  feature  of  all  reli* 
gions.  Bat  for  sacrifices  there  must  needs  be  priests ;  and  with 
the  priesthood  comes  the  idea  of  medtatkm;  until  at  length  a 
seeming  divinity  is  attached  to  him  who  fiilfils  the  office  of  reocm- 
ciliation  between  man  and  God.  The  Jewish  system  had  this 
feature  by  Divine  institution,  and  by  way  of  type.  It  had  its 
high  priest  standing  between  Jehovah  and  the  people.  Pagan 
Bome  had  its  altars,  its  priests,  and  its  Bmiifian  Maximut,  This 
lies  in  human  nature,  and  in  the  natnfs  of  the  case.  When 
Christ  oame,  he  answered  herein  the  nniversal  want  of  the 
human  soul.  He  was  the  oomplete  and  all-saffident  atonement 
for  sin.  He  now  is  the  one  living  and  prevailing  Mediator. 
Nothing  remains  for  us  as  relates  to  ourselves,  but  to  believe  ia 
Christ,  and  accept  him  as  our  atonement  and  priest;  and  noth- 
ing  as  relates  to  others,  but  to  proclaim  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 
This  is  all  that  one  can  do  under  the  Gospel :  betuve  m  Christ 
for  himaelf^  and  persuade  others  to  believe  in  him  also,  Christ 
abolished  the  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances,  nailing  it  to 
his  cross.  But  that  law  was  not  so  easily  abolished  from  the 
human  heart  How  long  it  was  before  the  immediate  disciples 
of  Christ,'  with  all  the  advantage  of  his  daily  teaching,  could 
comprehend  the  spirituality  of  his  mission,  and  see  in  him  the 
fultilment  and  the  end  of  the  ceremonial  law.  How  large  a  per* 
tion  of  the  A{K>stolic  writings  is  given  to  tlie  proof,  that  tjrpes  and 
ceremonies,  altars,  priests  and  sacrifices  ate  superseded  by  the 
atonemeut  and  mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

If  Christ  made  an  atouement  ibr  the  world,  no  other  can  be 
needed ;  il*  Christ  is  Mediator,  none  other  can  be  recognised  or 
accepted.  Hence  in  the  first  Christian  Society  there  was  one 
Lord  and  Master,  even  Christ,  and  a  company  of  brethren. 
The  common  office  and  duty  of  these  as  disciples,  was  to  make 
other  disciples.  No  one  was  lord  over  tlie  rest ;  no  one  had  pre^ 
rogatives  liigber  than  the  rest ;  but  all  were  brethren.^  Such  a 
community  did  not  accord  with  the  existing  constitution  of 
society,  either  political  or  religious.     It  was  contrary  to  the  edu* 

^  The  utter  silence  of  the  Evuiigt'Iists  aud  the  other  Apostles  as  to  the  primacy 
of  Peter,  is  proof  tliat  they  did  uot  regard  the  memorable  sajiug  of  Christ: 
^  Thou  art  Peter,"  etc.,  as  iurestiog  him  with  such  primacy. 
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cation  and  the  habits  of  all  mankind,  to  all  hereditary  opinions 
and  usages.  It  gave  no  scope  to  and^ition ;  it  testified  against 
castes  and  hierarchies ;  and,  while  it  exdted  the  jealousy  and 
the  enmity  of  the  great,  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  love  of  prodigy, 
pomp  and  mystery  in  the  ignorant  and  snperstiiiofis.  Just  here 
the  crafty,  the  "  oonsenratiTe,"  and  the  compromising  took  advan- 
tage  of  the  moral  power  of  the  new  religion,  and  of  the  excite- 
ment  it  had  fwoduced,  to  bring  in  Che  old  elements  of  the  super* 
natural  and  the  hieiHrchieal  under  new  forms.  Judaizing  teachers 
sought  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Levitical  law;  while 
Pagan  casuists,  convBited  into  Christiaa  fathers,  grafted  upon 
the  Gospel  their  speculative  pliilosc^hy,  together  with  such  usages 
borrowed  fhmi  beatheMsm  as  they  deemed  innocent,  or  as  might 
serve  to  attraot  the  multitude.  In  paiticubur,  the  natural  and 
world-wide  notion  of  a  piieethood,  a  sanctified  osder  ia  the 
church,  waa  thus  graltad  wpon  Chhstiamtyy  and  that  door  <Hice 
opened,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  usurpations  of  qpiiitnal  des- 
potism. 

By  degrees  the  metropolitan  pastor  grew  to  the  dignity  g{  a* 
Aoeesan  over  the  pastois  of  dependent  ehur^es ;  and  when,  at 
length,  the  name  '*  dmstian"  eeased  to  be  a  reproach  and  a 
signal  for  perteontien,  and  dese  open  the  Uoody  decrees  of  Dio- 
cletian and  the  cruel  pnsseription  of  Galorins,  came  the  Labantm 
of  ConstantiBe,  oonsecnltng  the  imperial  banner  with  the  sym- 
bol of  the  cross,  and  investing  Christianity  with  the  protection 
and  the  patronage  of  the  State,  it  was  natural  that  the  temples 
and  statues  of  the  old  idoktiy  should  be  baptiaed  with  new 
names ;  UAt  €hriBtia»  bishops,  impatient  to  convert  the  tolemnt 
emperor,  should  trace  resMsblances  between  his  ApoUo  and 
their  Christ;  that  the  rel^ions  festivals  that  belonged  to  the  na« 
tional  and  social  Hfe,  shoald  put  on  a  new  dress ;  that  the  Satur- 
nalia and  the  festival  of  the  winter  solstice  shoukl  be  transformed 
into  Christmas;^  and  &m-day  and  the  Sabbalh  be  made  coin- 
cadent;  and  that  the  bishop  of  Borne  should  make  his  position 
in  the  seat  of  imperial  power  an  argnmant  for  ecclesiastical 
supremacy.  Especially,  when  Constantine  proclaimed  Chris- 
tianity the  religion  of  the  empire,  and  tmnsforred  his  capital 

^  There  is  no  trace  of  CbristmM  earlier  than  the  third  century.  It  is  an  oflT- 
shoot  of  Pagan  Rome.  Vide  Neander,  Gieseler,  Moebeim,  and  even  Cave» 
Chrytostom  aiignes  for  it  as  an  appropriate  festiral,  though  of  recent  origin. 
Other  fathers  advocate  it  as  a  sabstitnte  for  the  Saturnalia. 
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from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphonis,  did  the  bishop  of  Borne  seek 
to  fortify  himself  against  his  eastern  riral  by  the  traditionary 
supremacy  of  the  mistress  of  the  worid.  When  the  emperor 
crept  out  of  the  shell  of  authority  that  the  incrustation  of  ages 
had  formed  about  Rome,  the  Pope  quietly  crept  in.* 

The  hierarchical  constitution  of  the  Papacy  rests  upon  the 
idea  of  priestly  intercession  as  its  chief  comer^stODe.  Once 
admit  that  in  the  church  of  Christ  there  is  a  consecrated  order, 
having  official  sanctity  and  prerogatifos ;  that^  there  is  in  the 
Christian  brotherhood  any  other  distinction  than  tiiat  whidi 
superior  talent,  and  practioBd  wisdom,  and  high  yirtoe  must  com- 
mand—  a  superiority  that  is  moral  and  personal,  and  not  official 
— once  create  a  priesthood,  and  the  F(^  is  a  logieal  necessity. 
You  must  have  an  apex  to  your  pyramid.  Many  priests  make 
diversity ;  these  must  have  superimrs,  and  these,  o^ier  superiors, 
till  you  reach  the  culminating  point  of  nnity  and  sanctity  in  the 
chief  priest  or  Pope. 

Herein  the  Boman  Catholic  system  is  a  unit;  more  oomiplete 
than  the  Armenian  or  tiie  Greek.  It  is  the  great  granite  pyra* 
mid  of  Cheops  compared  with  the  huge  tnisshiipen-'nnnmds  of 
brick  at  Bashoor.*  This  system  is  profoondly  adi^ted  to  hnnnm 
nature,  both  logically  and  artistically.  The  aitiBde  ^Sbct  of 
High  Mass  in  St  Peter's  would  be  hnpioved  by  aMireviating 
the  homage,  and  by  following^  the  elevation  ef  Hie  HMt  imme- 
diately with  the  benediction.  But  even  now,  in  its  artistio 
points,  it  is  the  most  gorgeous  and  imposing  oeramMial  in  the 
world;  and,  given  the  premises  that undeito  it, it 4mui«1so  a  fine 
religions  effect.  Yet  M  this  pomp  of  ritual  4ie»  in  the  doctrine 
of  a  human  priesthood  as  in  a  gens.  **  The  idea,'*  sayft  Cole- 
ridge,' "  that  the  church  meant  the  clergy  ^-^  the  hiemrofey  exclu- 
sively— constitntod  the  first  and  fundamental  apostasy.**  And 
Arnold*  dedaced :  "the  great  oause  of  kittderanoe  to  the  triumph 
of  Christiaaity  to  be  in  the  conroption  not  of  tiie  religion  of  Christ, 
but  of  the  chnrek  of  Christ**  That  chnrch  he  defines  to  be,  not 
an  institntaon  of  tho  eiergy,  bnt  a  living  society  of  tdl  CWristiaiis. 
And  he  elsewhere  says :  "  The  laity  is  the  church  minus  the 
clergy,  as  the  people  are  the  State  minus  the  nobility  and  the 

1  This  fine  point,  we  believo,  is  original  with  Rev.  lioooard  Baooa,  D.  D.  of 
Kcw  Hayen,  in  his  unpablished  lectures  on  Chnrch  Histoiy  and  Polity. 
^  Known  commonly  as  the  false  pyramids.  *  Aids  to  Beflection. 

*  Life,  by  Stanley. 
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king;  this  is  the  view  taken  of  the  church  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  between  this  and  its  opposite  the  difference  is  incal- 
culable/' That  one  difference  makes  the  two  extremes  of  our 
picture.  Take  away  our  simple  faith  in  Christ  as  our  atoning 
priest,  and  our  respect  and  affection  for  all  his  disciples  as  our 
equals  in  the  congregation  of  believers,  and  we  must  go  to  Rome 
to  satisfy  our  conception  of  a  consecrated  order  between  man 
and  God.  Eoclesiasticism  and  evangelical  faith  cannot  dwell  in 
unison.  He,  therefore,  who  would  successfully  oppose  the  eocle- 
siasticism that  overspreads  the  eastern  world,  must  have  no  fel- 
lowship with  its  rudimental  doctrine  of  a  priesthood  in  the  church 
of  Christ 

IL  A  second  source  of  this  Paganized  Eoclesiasticism  is  a 
false  theology  as  to  the  nature  of  sin  and  of  holiness,  and  the 
method  by  which  a  sinful  character  is  changed  into  a  holy  char- 
acter. Bonowiag  t^e  sensuous  philosophy  of  the  old  Paganism 
of  the  East,  it  makes  sin  lie,  not  in  a  state  of  will  or  in  a  volun- 
tary state  of  the  affectioos,  but  in  an  inherited  vice  of  constitu- 
tion, and  in  overt  acts  of  greoter  or  less  turpitude.  Hence  the 
sinful  essence  and  its  putative  sin  must  be  counteracted  by  a 
putative  sanctity  conveyed  through  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Mass ;  and  overt  sins  must  be  atoned  for  by  a  sliding 
scale  of  penances.  Bodily  mortifications  and  priestly  manipula- 
tions must  work  over  this  vicious  and  depraved  constitution. 
Given  a  depimvity  purely  physical  to  be  rectified  by  a  physical 
regeneratioB,  and  the  sacraments  of  the  Greek  and  Eoman 
churches  are  a  logical  nece^ty :  and  now,  as  before,  the  mind 
seeks  for  the  highest  impressiveness  and  the  highest  validity  in 
the  forms  thiough  which  sanctificataon  is  dispensedi  and  in  the 
power  that  grants  it  absoUition. 

He  who  would  grapple  with  sueh  a  system,  must  rightly  under" 
stand  the  nature  of  sin  as  *'  the  transgression  of  the  law ;"  and 
the  natoie  of  regeneration  as  an  intelligent  change  fiom  sin  to 
hohness  wrought  in  the  mind  itself,  by  obeying  the  truth  through 
the  Spirit  He  must  oppose  to  it  something  clearer,  sbarperi 
bolder,  truer  far,  than  the  petrified  formulas  which  a  late  prize 
writer^  has  set  up  against  it  clothed  in  the  impenetraUe  mists 
of  Scotch  philosophy. 

IIL  This  system  grows  out  of  the  substitution  of  the  outward 
and  the  ceremonial  in  religion  for  the  inward  and  the  spirituaL 


^  Qsvlt 
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This  is  the  natural  and  the  oniversal  tendency  of  man  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  and  corruption.     The  devotional  sentiment,  uneda* 
cated  in  the  sublimity  of  that  worship  announced  at  Jacob's  well, 
seeks  expression  through  outward  symbols,  and  these  in  turn  re* 
act  upon  the  devotional  sentiment     Had  you  asked  an  intelli- 
gent Roman  of  the  age  of  Augustus,  why  he  worshipped  the 
statue  of  Venus  or  kept  the  SatumaHa,  he  would  have  answered, 
that  he  did  not  pay  his  homage  to  the  statue,  but  to  the  divinity 
whom  it  suggested  to  his  thoughts ;  and  that  the  Saturnalia  was 
a  joyous  and  grateful  recognition  of  the  life-giving  principle  in 
the  eartli ;  and,  should  you  ask  an  intelligent  Roman  at  this  day, 
why  he  worships  the  statue  of  Mary  and  keeps  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  he  would  answer,  that  he  does  not  worship  the  image, 
but  the  image  helps  his  conception  of  the  Virgin  intercessor, 
and  that  Christmas  is  a  joyful  and  grateflil  recognition  of  the 
life  and  redemption  brought  to  the  world  through  Christ.    Yet 
the  old  Roman  was  an  idolater.     What,  then,  is  the  modem 
Roman  ?    Just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  turns  away  from  an 
intelligent,  personal  communion  with  God,  and  looks  for  religious 
emotion  to  the  outward  and  the  visible ;  just  in  proportion  as 
religion  is  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  the  will, 
the  conscience,  and  the  heart,  into  the  exclusive  sphere  of  the 
imagination ;  does  idolatry  enter,  whether  it  be  in  tlie  temple  or  in 
the  church.    A  religion  of  ceremony  tends  logically  to  Paganism. 
It  was  from  this  side  that  Art,  bom  of  Beauty  and  Trath,  but 
corrupted  by  alliance  with  Paganism,  in  turn  comipied  Chiis' 
tilanity  through  her  own  degeneracy.    With  the  early  Christian 
church,  observes  an  able  critic,^  the  Saviour  was  represented 
'*  not  like  the  gods  of  the  Pantheon,  catching  the  eye  by  outward 
attractions,  but  conquering  the  heart  by  the  power  of  his  word. 
. .  .  Christianity  repudiated  every  outward  aid,  which,  by  alluring 

the  senses,  was  calculated  to  sully  the  purity  of  her  office 

But  the  life  and  manners  of  Paganism  had  been  too  closely  inter- 
woven with  artistic  forms  for  the  followers  of  the  new  faith 
entirely  to  disengage  themselves  from  them  "  Accordin^y,  as 
Pagan  art  lost  its  representative  chamcter  in  the  symbolical, 
Christianity  appropriated  its  symbols  for  new  ideas ;  and  "  Or- 
pheus captivating  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  by  the  sound  of 
his  lyre,  appears  very  early  as  an  emblem  of  Christ,  and  has  in 
early  frescoes  a  distinguished  place  with  Moses  and  Elijah,  with 

1  Kugler,  Haodbook  of  Paintiog  for  Italy ;  edited  by  EasUake. 
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Peter  and  John ;  while  in  mosaics  of  the  baptism  of  Christ,  in 
addition  to  the  figures  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Baptist,  the  river 
Jordan  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  river-god  risiug  out 
of  the  water  to  wait  upon  our  Lord ;  an  easy  interblending  of 
the  Pagan  with  the  Christian,  though  cherished  conventional 
forms  of  art 

Thus  as  Justinian  brought  to  the  building  of  St  Sophin,  in 
Constantinople,  which  he  boasted  more  glorious  than  Solorpon's 
temple,  pillars  of  porphyry  from  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Baal- 
bee ;  of  granite  from  the  demolished  temple  of  Serapis  in  Egypt, 
and  o^verd  antique  from  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns,  so  u'as 
the  whole  Pagan  world  made  tributary  to  the  system  of  faith  and 
of  worship  for  which  St  Sophia  was  erected ;  the  sacred  pres- 
tige of  hierarchy,  the  metaphysical  subtleties  of  doctrine,  the 
pomp  of  ceremony,  the  embellishments  of  art,  all  wrought  into 
one  stupendous  system  that  overawes  the  hundred  millions  of 
mankind. 

The  missionary  who  would  successfully  encounter  such  a  sj's- 
tem,  must  oppose  to  it,  both  in  his  teachings  and  in  his  life,  the 
simple,  severe,  sublime  spirituality  of  the  Gospel.  With  all 
charity  for  the  individual  votaries  of  the  system,  he  must  on  no 
account  fraternize  or  compound  with  the  system  itself.  His 
office  is  neither  to  reform  the  system  nor  aggressively  to  subvert 
it;  but  to  evangelize  the  people,  to  convert  individual  souls  to 
Christ,  leaving  to  God  the  issue  of  schism  and  of  overthrow. 
To  priestly  sanctity  he  must  oppose  a  humble  spiritual  lifej  to 
priestly  incantations  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Gosj)el ;  to  the 
symbols  of  art,  the  truths  of  doctrine  and  the  virtues  of  obedience ; 
to  the  organism  of  hierarchy,  the  cf^ual  fraternity  of  believers ; 
to  ceremonialism,  faith ;  to  ecclesiasticism,  Christ  Jn  the  per- 
son and  the  teachings  of  the  missionary,  the  theology  of  Jacob's 
well  goes  forth  alike  against  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim;  againj«t 
Mecca,  Athens  and  Rome.  And  he  who  sat  on  Jacob's  well 
goes  with  it  in  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  In  the  power  of 
that  hfe  the  cause  of  missions  stands,  and  by  that  power  it  shall 
prevail.  Every  adversary  shall  be  slain  by  the  word  of  his 
mouth.  As  Pharisaism  and  Paganism  have  perished  from  the 
track  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  so  shall  this  Paganized  Ecck* 
siasUcism  perish  from  the  track  of  the  missionary  of  the  cross. 

Courage,  then,  ye  who  would  bear  that  standard  back  where 
first  it  floated  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Sea.    Let  not  the 
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desolation  of  ^ntioch,  the  vassalage  of  Jerusalem,  the  driveUiog 
superstitions  of  Athens,  the  apostasy  of  Rome,  shed  over  yod 
the  blight  of  despondency,  as  if  Paul  himself  had  labored  in  vain 
and  the  work  of  missions  had  proved  a  fkilure.  It  was  meet 
that  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity  should  work  upon  the  grandest 
scale  that  it  might  work  itself  out  for  all  time,  and  thus,  amid 
the  woes  and  execrations  of  the  world,  work  out  its  own  destruc- 
tion.  This  long  apostasy  but  paves  the  way  for  your  speedier 
success.  Fear  not  to  meet  it  with  the  simple  preaching  of  the 
Word.  For  thus  shall  that  Wicked  be  revealed  in  his  true  char- 
acter of  deceit  and  infamy,  '*  whom  thb  Lord  shall  com sitmx 

WITH  THK  SPIBIT  OF  HIS  MOUTH,  AND  SHALL  DXSTJtOT  WITH  THE 
BRIOHTNX8S   OF  HIS   OOMINO." 


ARTICLE    VI. 

KOTES  UPON  THB  6E0GRAPHT  OF  MACEDONIA. 

By  Ber.  Edward  M.  Dodd. 

Ths  regioii  about  the  bead  ofthe  Sinus  Themiaietis,  embracing  a  portioB 
of  TheMaly,  is  both  sacred  and  classic  grooiML  There  was  situated  Thossa 
lonica  and  Berea,  and  there  are  Olympus  and  tiie  Vale  of  Tempe. 

Thessalonica  was  originally  called  lliermae  (whence  Smu9  Tlkerw^ncuM)^ 
afterwards  Thessalonica^  and  now  Selanik  by  the  Tui^  Sakmique  by  the 
Fienchf  Salonieco  by  the  Italians,  Salonica  by  the  EngUsh,  and  still  Thes- 
salonica by  intelligent  Greekn  and  by  the  missionaries. 

It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  (Sinus  Thermaicus)  on 
the  north  north-eastern  shore,  upon  the  slope  of  a  range  of  hills  rising  finom 
the  sea-shore,  its  lower  walls  washed  by  the  waves,  and  its  Acropolis  crown- 
ing the  hill-top.  Thus  situated,  it  presents  a  striking  appearance  from  die 
sea,  surrounded  with  its  white-washed  walls,  displa^ring  its  domes  and  mina- 
rets, and  enclosed  on  either  side  by  its  vast  burud  places. 

It  has  at  present  a  population  Tariously  estimated  at  fttm  60,000  to  80/)00 ; 
of  Uiese  one  half  are  Jews ;  a  few,  of  ahnost  all  other  nations  under  heaten« 
and  the  remainder,  half  Greeks  an4  half  Turks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  site  of  the  city  has  remained  unchanged 
from  the  apostles'  day^  and,  indeed,  much  longer»    While  the  upper  part  of 
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the  wall9  in  manj  plac^  oonnsts  of  Turkish  repmn,  the  lower  tiers  of  ma- 
sonry show  the  large  hewn  and  bevelled  stones  of  ancient  times.  The  chief 
street  even,  pasnng  between  the  two  chief  gates  on  o|>po6ite  sides  of  the  city, 
is  unchanged,  for  there  remains  two  triumphal  arches  of  Roman  work,  which 
span  it,  one  near  its  -gate*  Few  eastern  cities  have  so  many  ecclesiastical 
remains  as  Thessalonica.  AH  of  the  principal  mosques  were  formerly  Greek 
churches;  and  at  least  two  of  them  were  originally  Pagan  temples,  con- 
verted into  cl^rches  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  to  mosques  at 
the  Turkish  conquest  Their  form  and  masonry  prove  this.  One  of  these 
is  called  EM  Metropoli  (the  old  Metropolitan),  a  mixture  of  Turkish  and 
Greek  not  uncommon  there.  A  sketch  of  It  inay  be  seen  in  the  Missionary 
Herald  for  July,  1886.  It  is  a  rotunda;  its  inner  diameter  eighty  foet,  the 
waUs  ei^teen  foet  thick  below  (periMtps  faoUow),  and  fifty  feet  high.  The 
upper  part  of  the  wall*  aod  the  dome  may  have  been  added  by  Chri^ians, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  main  buil^iBg  is  older.  M.  Cousinery 
considers  it  a  temple  of  the  Cabin,  whose  rites  were  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Within,  the  dome  and  niches  are  adorned  with  representations  of  saints,  ani- 
mals, Qtc,  in  Mosaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  to  expkdn  them.  This,  of 
course,  was  a  Christian  addition.  The  Turks  have  not  destroyed  these 
figures  as  they  often  do. 

In  the  yaxd  of  this  mosque  stands  another  curiosity  of  no  little  interest. 
It  is  one  of  the  ancient  pulpits  or  /^ij^mxto,  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  whit^ 
inarble.  with  several  steps  cut  in  it  tc  ascend  it  It  is  much  bndcen  and 
de&ced,  though  the  sculptures  upon  it  are  in  good  taste. 

Another  of  these  ancient  Pagan  temples,  which  became  a  Christian  churchy 
and  afterwards  a  mosque,  is  called  Eski  Djuma  (Old  Friday). 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  thoae  built  since  the  Christian  era,  is  the 
mosque  of  Sophia,  very  simiUur  in  architecture  to  St  Sophia  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  SMd  by  tiie  Greeks  to  be  built  by  the  same  architect  Its  name 
indicates  tiiat  it  was  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Divine  wisdom.  Here,  also, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Turks,  the  figures  in  Mosaic  of  saints  and 
palm-trees,  and  the  Greek  inscriptions,  remain  undestroyed.  They  contrast 
strongly  with  the  simplid^  and  barrenness  of  Turkish  worship.  Here  is 
another  of  the  ancient  pdpitB,  not  like  thai  at  £aki  Metropoli,  turned  out 
of  doors,  but  in  a  conspicuous  position  in  tiie  mosque.  It  is  cut  from  a  solid 
bkx;k  of  verd  antique,  and  is  much  more  perfect  than  the  other,  though 
plainer.  To  add  to  its  interest,  the  Greeks  tell  you  that  St  Paul  preached 
from  it! 

This  mosque,  and  the  surrounding  yard,  are  muoh  lower  than  the  street 
on  either  side.  You  ascend  a  slightly  inclined  plane  to  the  principal  gateway, 
which  18  quite  massive,  but  of  a  height  altogether  disproportionately  low. 
It  is  evident  from  the  girth  of  the  piUsters,  that  they  must  have  been  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  high,  but  they  are  now  only  about  ten.  The  conclusion 
is  irresistible,  taken  with  other  appearances,  that  the  street  has  gradually 
been  raised  by  accumulations  of  rubbish  fif^pen  or  twenty  feet,  and  thus 
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buried  die  lower  part  of  diis  gateway.  The  same  tHng  stnkes  one  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  city.  In  digging  down  for  any  porpose,  almost  anywhere, 
one  must  pass  through  ten  or  twenty'  feet  of  rubbish.  \Mien  we  know  that 
the  houses  ani  either  built  of  stone,  or  oftener  of  frame-work,  filled  in  with 
soft  bricks  and  mud,  and  that  they  do  not  stand  many  years,  we  may  easily 
suppose  that  the  whole  city  stands  on  a  crust,  twenty  feet  deep,  of  the  ruins 
of  former  generations. 

Thessalonica  b  supplied  with  water  from  Mt.  Kbortiateh,  about  fourteen 
miles  distant  The  aqueduct  is  evidently  a  Roman  work.  It  starts  from  a 
reservoir  on  tlie  side  of  die  mountains,  crosses  a  deep  valley,  at  an  elevatioo 
of  one  hundred  feet,  by  an  arched  bridge  of  Roman  architecture,  winds  along 
the  ridge  to  the  Acropolis,  whence  it  flows  in  many  channels  through  the 
city.  Unlike  our  supplies  of  water,  it  is  owned,  as  joint  stock,  by  the  prin- 
cipal inhabitants.  There  is  no  distribudng  reservoir,  but  the  stream  as  it 
flows  is  divided  by  passing  through  small  tubes  into  as  many  smaller  streams 
as  there  are  shares ;  and  each  share-holder  receives  hb  portion  by  his  own 
pipe,  in  a  continual  stream,  into  his  private  reservoir  in  his  own  garden. 

The  broken  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  throughout  the  city  are 
coundess ;  broken  shafts  and  columns,  capitals  and  entablatures,  meet  yoa 
on  every  hand,  in  every  part,  and  put  to  almost  every  conceivable  ose. 
Door-steps,  gate  lintels,  butchers'  counters,  bakers*  kneading  boards,  are 
made  of  them ;  hnge  entablatures  are  scooped  out  for  watering  troughs ; 
Ionic  vases  are  hollowed  out  for  well-curbs ;  the  walls  of  (he  houses  and  <^ 
die  city  ar^  garnished  with  them;  and,  finally,  multitudes  of  shafts  and  col- 
umns are  used  as  head-stones  in  the  Mohammedan  graveyard. 

As  one  stands  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  an  im- 
posing prospect  presents  itself  before  him.  Fourteen  miles  to  the  east  rises 
Mt.  Khortiateh,  a  double  peak  of  some  height  To  the  south,  the  gulf  Ees 
spread  out  before  him,  and  across  it,  on  the  south-western  shore,  towers  Mt 
Olympus,  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  water  eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  though 
really  fifty  miles  off,  and  its  summit  five  miles  inland.  It  is  i  massive  and 
mAJesdc  mountain,  and  continually  in  sight,  from  base  to  summit,  from  our 
windows ;  it  seemed  to  exert  a  solemn,  quieting  influence  upon  our  spirits. 
It  spoke  to  us  of  the  Unchangeable,  in  our  hours  of  gloom.  From  Olympus 
itself  there  shoots  off*,  north  north-west,  the  Olympian  range,  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  whose  peaks,  Mt  Bumius,  stands  Berea,  about  forty-five  miles  west 
of  us.  South  of  Berea,  a  short  spur,  or  a  series  of  hills,  shoots  off  from  the 
range  toward  us,  nearly  to  the  gulf. 

Bounded  on  die  south  by,  these  hills  and  the  gulf,  on  die  west  by  die 
Olympian  range  behind  Berea,  and  north  by  other  hills,  stretches  a  great 
plain,  even  to  die  gates  of  Thessalonica,  nanx)wing  as  it  approaches  there  to 
a  few  miles.  Across  this  plain  lay  Paul's  route  to  Berea,  when  driven  from 
Thessalonica.  Let  us  follow  in  his  path,  and  trace  his  steps.  The  land 
al)0ut  the  head  of  the  gulf,  west  of  the  city,  is  low  aud  marshy ;  and  the 
whole  plain,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  is  but  litde  above  the  sea-leveJ, 
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impregnated  with  nit,  often,  indeed,  white  with  saline  incrustations,  and,  of 
course,  very  barren.  The  trayeller  now  must  keep  well  away  from  the 
shore,  to  avoid  the  marshes.  Unless  the  country  has  changed  materially, 
Paul  did  so,  crossed  the  Echidorus,  now  called  the  Gallic,  about  seven  miles 
fixun  the  city  gates,  and  the  Axius,  now  called  the  Yardar,  about  six  miles 
further,  and  eight  miles  from  its  mouth,  and,  about  five  miles  beyond  that, 
the  Lydias,  now  called  the  Karasmak,  the  outlet  of  lake  Pella,  and  now 
emptying  into  the  Yardar,  though  anciently  having  its  own  channel  to  the 
sea.  From  the  ferry  of  the  Karasmak,  the  road  continues  about  thirteen 
miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  to  the  ferry  of  the  Ju^je  Kara  Su,  the  ancient 
Haliacmon ;  this  ferry  is  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  west 
of  the  gul£  Up  to  this  point  the  road  from  Thessalonica  to  Berea,  and  that 
from  Thessalonica  southward  to  Athens,  are  identical.  At  this  point  they 
diverge,  the  former  continuing  westward,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Haliac- 
mon, and  the  latter  crossing  the  river  and  proceeding  southward.  Travel- 
lers from  Berea  southward  toward  Athens  iJso  pass  this  point,  following  the 
Thessalonica  road  as  fiu*  as  here,  and  then  crossing  the  river  on  the  southern 
road.  This  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer.  From 
here,  Thessalonica  is  thirty  miles  east  north-east,  and  Berea  sixteen  milef 
went 

The  soil,  from  the  Karasmak  westward  to  Berea,  is  better  than  toward 
Thessalonica,  being  higher  above  the  sea.  As  we  approach  Berea  (now 
eaUed  Kara  Yerria),  we  enter  extensive  and  well  watered  gardens,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  passing  through  them,  we  ascend  the  first  shelf  of 
the  hill,  and  enter  the  city,  which  stands  upon  a  small  bit  of  table-land,  a 
kind  of  niche  in  the  mountain.  The  city  is  compactly  built  of  a  kind  of 
porous  stone,  easily  hewn.  Through  all  the  principal  streets,  and  many  of 
the  better  class  of  houses,  flow  streams  of  pure  water  from  the  mountain, 
which,  after  watering  the  gardens  below,  flow  away  in  two  streams  in  oppo- 
site directions  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  the  one  to  the  Haliacmon  and 
the  other  to  the  Lydias. 

Berea  has  at  present  a  population  of  six  thousand ;  about  two  hundred 
Jews,  fifteen  hundred  Turks,  and  the  remainder  Greeks.  They  have  one 
synagogue,  twelve  mosques,  and  sixty  Greek  churches. 

We  have  no  account  in  Acts  of  the  church  at  Berea,  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  narrative  that  the  company  of  believers  was  not  small.  Not  being 
a  place  of  importance,  like  Thessalonica,  there  was  no  such  occasion  for  the 
mention  of  it  afterward.  After  Paul  left  the  city,  Timothy  and  Silas  re- 
mained for  some  time,  till  sent  for  to  follow  Paul  to  Athens. 

What  route  did  Paul  take  from  Berea  to  Athens  t  This  has  occasioned 
no  little  discussion  from  the  expression  used  in  Acts  1 7: 14 :  **  Sent  away 
Paul  to  go  (M  t<  were  to  the  sea,"  **  and  they  that  conducted  Paul,  brought 
him  to  Athens."  Is  a  feint  or  trick  intended  in  the  words  vs  inl  xijv  ^aXiw^ 
#w^  ?    Did  he  go  to  Athens  by  water  ?    If  so,  why  the  use  of  cJ^  ? 

Without  any  attempt  at  criticism  or  explanation  direct  of  the  text,  we 
70* 
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-vi  ill  say  a  little  of  tlie  geography  of  tlie  region,  and  the  routes  from  Berea 
southward,  which  may  throw  some  light  upon  it 

Berca  is  situated  upon  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Olympian  range,  which 
has  a  general  south  south-eastern  course,  till  it  runs  out  to  the  sea  at  Mt. 
Ossa.  From  Berea,  near  the  base  of  die  range,  spreads  out  eastward  a^reat 
plain  reaching  to  Thcssalonica,  forty-five  miles.  This  plain  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  gulf,  and  by  a  spur  which  runs  out  from  the  range  south  of 
Berea,  extending  nearly  to  the  gulf.  A  traveller  from  Berea  southward 
would,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  take  the  road  to  Thcssalonica,  smooth  and  easy 
over  the  plain,  until  he  reached  the  ferry  of  the*  Haliacmon,  seme  ten  or 
twelve  miles  fi-om  the  sea;  hero  he  would  take  the  road  from  Thessalonica 
toward  Athens,  which  crosses  the  river  at  this  point,  and  proceed  nearly 
southward,  having  passed  around  the  spur  and  lower  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pian range,  and  having  a  pleasant  smooth  road  along  the  sea-shore  to  Teo^pe, 
and  thence  along  the  banks  of  the  Peneus  to  Lariasa. 

The  only  other  route  from  Berea  southward,  now  traToUed,  is  that  idiidi 
we  took  for  the  sake  of  curiosity  and  variety,  in  oppootion  to  the  advice  ef 
our  guides,  ascending  Mt  Bumius  behind  Berea,  and  travelling  for  diree 
days  through  the  wildest,  rudest  scenery,  and  over  the  roughest  and  most 
precipitous  road  we  ever  passed.  It  is  not  probable  that  Faul  took  this 
route,  when  the  other  was  so  much  smoother.  No  traveUers  do  now,  unless 
they  ha^'e  special  reasons. 

Whether,  when  Paul  reached  Dium,  on  the  sea  (probably  the  present 
^lalathria),  he  took  ship  to  Athens,  or  continued  his  journey  by  land,  we 
cannot  certainly  determine,  nor  does  it  matter  so  much.  He  most  have 
gone  to  the  sea  in  either  case. 

An  enlarged  map  of  this  region,  which  we  have  prepared  with  some  care, 
partly  from  ofiicial  surveys,  and  partly  from  our  own  recorded  observations, 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Newcomb's ''  Cyclopaedia  of  Missions,"  about  to  be  pub- 
lished (under  ^Thessalonica").  It  will  help  to  illustrate  tbeee  points, 
and  is  more  accurate  than  any  published  map  of  the  region. 

We  took  the  mountain  route  from  Berea  to  Larissa,  intending  to  return 
by  the  other,  and  thus  make  the  circuit  of  Olympus.  A!fter  three  days'  ride  * 
through  tlie  mountains,  we  emerged,  on  the  fourth  day,  into  the  plain  of 
Larissa,  drained  by  the  Peneus.  It  was  quite  refreshing,  after  so  long  a 
mountain  journey,  to  look  upon  the  smooth  green  meadows  and  fiu^read- 
iiig  vineyards,  through  which  the  gentle  Peneus  leisurely  pursued  its  way  to 
the  sea.  We  reached  Larissa  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  Peneus,  some  twenty  miles  or  more  from  its  mouth.  It  contains 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  perhaps  two  thousand  are 
Jews,  five  thousand  Turks,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  tliousand  Greeks.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a  pashalik.  From  it  Mt.  Ossa  appears  distant  twenty  miles  to 
the  north-east,  and  Olympus  forty  miles  north. 

Leaving  Larissa,  we  rode  five  hours  across  the  plain,  north  north-cast,  and 
entered  the  gorge  of  Tempo,  between  Ossa  and  the  lower  summits  of  01ym« 
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pus,  through  which  flows  the  Peneus.  We  were  two  hours  passing  through 
it.  The  precipices  rose  so  abrupt  on  either  side  from  the  river's  bank,  that, 
much  of  the  way,  the  path,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Roman  road,  was  dug  from 
the  rock  or  partly  climbed  the  precipice,  and  seldom  was  there  more  than 
room  for  the  river  and  the  road ;  at  several  points  laige  streams  of  clear 
green  water  gushed  out  suddenly  from  under  the  precipice,  crossed  the  road 
end  emptied  themselves  into  the  muddy  Peneus,  full-grown  brooks  but  six 
feet  long. 

After  emerging  from  the  goige,  we  stopped  at  a  khan  by  the  river's  side, 
to  sleep  in  the  Fa^  of  Tempe*  Some  few  travellers  assign  this  classic  name 
to  the  plain  of  Larissa,  within  the  gorge ;  but  that  plain  is  too  large  and  un- 
defined. This  valley,  in  which  we  slept,  is  really  a  continuation  of  the 
gorge.  Olympus  and  Ossa  recede  from  each  other,  and  the  Peneus,  before 
hemmed  in  between  their  precipices,  now  flows  on  gently  to  the  sea.  The 
▼ale  may  be  considered  as  having  an  average  breadth  of  five  miles  between 
Olympus  and  the  sea,  and  a  length  of  ten  miles  from  Ossa  to  where  the  sea 
cemee  in  to  bathe  the  feet  of  Olympus.  The  nearer  of  the  two  summits  of 
Olympus  is,  perhaps,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  goi^e,  but  his  lower  shelves 
overhang  it. 

As  we  proceed  northward  through  the  vale,  we  reach  the  ancient  Plata- 
mona,  eight  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  on  the  shore  of  the  sea, 
where  we  may  consider  the  vale  as  terminating,  for  here  the  ascent  of  Olym- 
pus begins  from  the  shore.  . 

Ten  miles  further  north,  we  come  to  Malathria,  another  port,  probably 
the  ancient  Dium.  Either  here  or  at  Katerina  (Hatera^  perhaps,  in  ancient 
maps),  five  miles  further  north,  Paul  must  have  embarked,  if  he  went  by  sea 
to  Athens ;  and,  if  he  went  by  land,  he  passed  through  both  places,  and 
through  the  gorge  of  Tempe  to  Larissa. 

Katerina  is  twenty-five  miles  south  south-east  of  the  Ilaliacmon  ferry, 
forty  miles  from  Berea,  and  more  than  thirty  from  Thessalonica.  It  is  ten 
miles  north  of  the  chief  peak  of  Olympus,  though  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
Prom  here  we  rode  northward,  through  a  beautiful  undulating  country, 
nearly  a  plain,  till,  at  the  ferry  of  the  Ilaliacmon,  we  struck  into  the  road 
from  Berea  to  Thessalonica,  and  had  completed  the  circuit  of  Olympus. 

The  missionary  aspects  of  this  tour  we  have  not  referred  to,  as  not  belong- 
ing to  our  object  here. 

The  inaccuracies  of  Butler's  ancient  map  of  this  region  are  very  gross. 
Indeed,  the  map  seems  little  more  than  guess-work.  The  outlines  of  the 
gulf  are  quite  wrong,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  coast  may  have  changed 
that  much.  Every  river  is  misplaced ;  the  course  of  some  of  them,.especiiEilly 
near  their  mouths,  may  have  changed,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the 
discrepancy,  unless  earthquakes  have  torn  up  the  surfeu^e,  and  mountains 
been  moved  about  like  chess-men. 

The  Lydias  now  empties  into  the  Axius.  He  represents  the-  Astraeus  as 
emptying  intQ  the  LycQi^    It  is  more  probable  that  the  Artsatus-was  an* 
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oUier  name  ibr  tlie  HaliMmon,  now  called  soaiedaief  YiatrilBa  ar  Oialritaw 
perhapf  Afltraeui,  with  a  Balg^rian  (SdaTooic)  terminataon.  There  ii  no 
such  lai^  river  emptying  now  into  the  Lydias,  as  he  representa  the  AstraeUi 
The  Haliacmon  he  makea  ea^>ty  into  the  golf  twenty-five  miles  sooth  of  its 
present  mouth,  near  the  head  of  the  gul£  It  could  only  have  done  this  by 
crossing  the  Olympian  range.  It  turns  north  on  meeting  that  raoge,  and 
breaks  through  them  by  a  gorge  near  Berea.  He  places  Olympus,  Tempe, 
Odsa,  and  all,  twenty  miles  too  fiur  south.    Similar  errors  are  numerous. 


ARTICLE    VII. 
NOTICES   OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

L  COMPARATITB  FiaLOI.OOT.^ 

We  are  enabled  to  state,  by  means  of  these  and  some  other  writings  of 
the  same  author,  the  specific  bearings  of  comparative  philology  in  the  study 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

This  science  has  shown  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  be,  not  original 
languages,  but  only  two  members  of  a  large  fraternity  of  languages,  called 
the  Indo-European.  This  whole  fiimily  has  a  general  resemblance,  not  only 
in  the  roots,  but  in  phonetic  principles,  derivation,  declension,  conjugation, 
etc.  Of  course,  the  leading  traits  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and, 
by  analogy,  the  leading  features  of  Greek  and  Latin  mythology,  etc,  did  ooC 
originate  on  classic  soil,  but  are  to  be  traced  back  to  an  original  seat  or 
common  locality. 

It  has  shown  that  the  Latin  is  not  a  daughter  of  the  Greek  generally,  nor 
of  the  iEk>Uc  in  particular,  and  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  derived 
from  a  common  PeUsgian ;  but  that  the  Greek  and  .La^  are  sisters  of 
a  wider  fraternity.  This  modifies  much  of  the  reasoning  in  common  gram- 
mars. 

It  has  shown  that  the  Latin  is  not  a  mixed  language,  composed  of  elements 
radically  distinct  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  were  evidently  of 
one  fiunily. 

1  Die  SprachvergUichmg  in  ikrem  VerhSUmMg  zur  daau^en  PkiiologU  daigss* 
telt,  von  Geoig.  Curtias.  IL  Aufl.    Berlin,  1848. 

Dk  vergleicheniU  Sprackfonckung  in  ikrtr  neuettm  Qmtakwig^  von  Geofg.  Cor- 
iias,  in  Ailg.  Monatschrift  iUr  Wissensch.  and  Liter.  Jan.  1853. 
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It  has  Qlastrated  in  many  ways  the  principles  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar. 

1.  It  has  thrown  light  on  the  phonology  of  the  classic  languages.  The 
ardcnlate  sounds  of  Greek  and  Latin  had  previonslj  attracted  bat  little  atten- 
tion. Comparadye  philology  has  either  discovered  or  given  prominence  to 
three  modes  of  strengthening  sounds ;  viz. 

(1)  By  guna  (a  term  derived  from  the  Sanskrit),  which  consists  in  pre- 
fixing the  a  sound  to  the  vowels  t  and  u;  as,  radical  ir«/^,  whence  7r«/9iu; 
rad.  f  vy,  whence  tpsvyta.  The  distinction  between  Guna  and  Vriddhi  does 
not  appear  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

(2)  By  na»alizing  of  vowel  sound ;  as,  rad.  lafi,  whence  XafAfi<ivw ;  rad. 
Xti&,  whence  Xavdiupw]  rad.  Imx,  whence  kayx*ii^i  Lat  rad.  rupj  whence 
rumpo;  nd./udf  whence  fando;  rad.  frag,  whence  frango. 

(3)  By  reduptitcUion  ;  as,  rad.  ^,  whence  ri&rjfu;  rad.  ytr^  whence  y/yyo- 
fuu ;  Lat  rad.  gen,  whence  gigno. 

These  processes  throw  light  on  various  forms  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
verbs. 

2.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  Greek  euphong,  as  exhilnted  in  diver- 
sifying the  a  sound  of  the  Sanskrit ;  as,  Gr.  t<^(^,  comp.  SandE.  dbharam; 
ifi^^fudu,  comp.  Sansk.  abhardmaha ;  yiytfifa,  eomp.  Sansk.  gagana;  also 

8.  This  science  has  thrown  Ugfat  on  the  deelenshn  of  classic  nouns. 

(1)  It  distiogoished  the  pmde4bcni>a8iUyo,  from  the  rooA<or  stem  on  on* 
aide,  rad*  U^,  and  the  nominative  or  ground-form  on  the  other,  lAyot.  This 
doctrine  of  the  crude-form  is  derived  from  the  native  Sanskrit  grammarians. 

(2)  It  distinguishes  between  a  or  s,  the  sign  or  exponent  of  the  nomina- 
tive case,  as,  Gr.  UyoQ,  Lat  /t^«,  and  «  or  s,  which  is  merely  f(Minative,  as, 
Gr.  fUifog,  gen.  fUvsog  (far  fUvtcog,  comp.  Sansk.  manoBas) ;  Lat  genus,  gen. 

(8)  It  has  shown  that  the  proper  vocative  case,  as  we  should  expect,  is  an 
abri<]^;ed  or  mutilated  form,  not  of  the  nominative,  but  of  the  crude-form. 
This  is  shown  both  by  the  form  of  the  vocative  and  by  the  accent  The  use 
of  the  nommative  for  the  vocative  is  a  distinct  and  abnormal  usage. 

(4)  It  illustrates  the  relation  of  the  Sanskrit,  Greek  and  Latin  imparisyl- 
labic  declension ;  as, 

BftBsk.    gnita*,  gndti,  gntttam; 

Greek.    yw»wfe,  yttutij^  pwr6v; 

Latin,     {gjnotm,  {9}f*<f^  {g)noium. 

The  Sanskrit  depends,  for  the  distinction  of  gender,  on  the  difference  of 
quantity,  and  for  the  cases,  on  the  suffix  s>'llables;  the  Greek  depends  on 
the  change  of  vowels  and  has  more  of  it  The  Latin  follows  the  Greek  for 
the  most  part 

It  is  somewhat  different  with  the  imparisyllabic  declension. 

(5)  It  has  discovered  the  remains  of  a  locative  case,  and  of  an  instrumen- 
tal case  in  Latin,  and  also  shown  the  union  of  two  cases  in  one. 

These  things  are  important 
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4.  This  icieiioe  kw  iBiulinitod  tbe  au^ug^H^  ti  duft  chui^  Twi^  hf 
8lK>wing 

(1)  TImU;  the  pem»a<  tcmiaatioitf  of  A>  tctU  t»  ftwgBtfuli^piWQ—i 1; 

plOBOttDa. 

(2)  That  the  conjogittioii  in  /i^  «•  Bvttnaiiii  wmp^fiMk  ilth%  anf% 
ancient 

(S)  That  tlie  fint  Peileat  (^  oOM)  it  OMwelra  wMf.^  tii«  j 
Fernet,  fenned  by^wpbmticuu 

(4)  That  the  Future  ii  a  conpoond  tMUie  (Mi  inmid  ft^il  *m 
subjunctive) ;  but  of  a  diidtiot  erigin,  and  neav^  9eli|«&  \^  ^jni|iitiiie.rf 
tbe  suhitanlive  Terb. 

(5)  That  the,  pa«i¥e  ha^  devekiped  itaelf  fren  tbawMK 

.(«)  That  tbe  infinitiT^  lithe  «iftA€(ftr»oQn,  » 

These  things  have  an  important  bearing  o«  tbe  inflpqlies  e^.l^  6«itk 
^od  Latin  verb. 

5.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  certMn ^kfMrk»  It  has  Aimnt^ 
Gtwktk  and  Latin  ybcif/tnis,  to  be  ancient  ablatiTe  cases. 

6.  It  has  thrown  ligbt  en  eest^Jn/Hiitis^it;  as* }%  eomp,  iapsb*  ||a;  Wi 
eorop.  Sansk.  ham;  A,  eesqpw  SapsJr  fo^  .  ^; 

.    7.  This  science  has  thrown  hght  on  tbe  fwwutihn  or  Jsriwlton  oi  wds. 
(1)  IthasdMWHitbaeoi«ieetiQftofth>€r.MiiSj»ar(inSiii^ia,  iwss>airt 

luXoTtqdffmi^.    The  r  lost  in  the  suffix /««v  exhibits  kself  hsite  < 
verb  and  affective* 

{%)  Also  the  connection  of  the  Greek  sofiz  sn  -«  and  thft-Ijii  i 
<lo  whieklntter  »seeon4  saftx  has  bosa  attncbed)»  bytiss  iatssmafliaia  Jiim 
tj  in  6r.  «/oT«Sy  Let  jMifif. 

(3)  Also  tbe  connection  of  Uorif  and  Ximtum^f^wsAAf^p^  by  ahsertw 
ing  the  development  of  Greek  rowels,  c,  •,  c^  fixxn  Sanskrit  a. 

(4)  Also  the  connection  of  -««,  -/am^  -sf ,  in  the  dedension  of  partidplts^ 
bj  comparing  Sansk.  imm,  ushu 

8.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  the  syntax  of  the  dassic  languages,  by 
exhibiting  die  original  force  of  the  case-relations,  the  disttnetm  ef  tbe  modes, 
the  nature  of  the  gerundixes ;  topics  which  must  be  studied- in.tbe  lengasgas 
combined,  and  not  separately,  if  we  would  arrive  at  just  eonclnsions. 

9.  This  science  has  thrown  light  on  the  Greek  dUUecU.  Coonpare  what 
Giese  and  Ahrens  have  done  in  this  province  inAk  ^  dry  and  meagre  col- 
lections of  a  Maittaire.  Dialectic  variation  is  entirely  distinct  fiom  the  de> 
rivation  or  formation  of  words. 

10.  This  science  throws  light  on  the  prosody  or  accentuation  of  the  clasno 
languages.    This  was  not  to  be  expected,  but  the  process  has  been  as  follows : 

(1)  Some  remaricable  accordances  between  Sanskrit  and  Greek  accen- 
tuation  were  discovered.    Besides  insulated  examples, 

Comp.  Gr.  mxi'c,  representing  a  class  of  Greek  adjectives  in  w,  widi  Sansk. 
^iM,  representing  also  a  class  in  Sanskrit,  both  oxytones. 
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Cdnjpi Or. ^tfOi HM  t^ttt^ mmamftis, iri(h  Stotk. dMmds  and  ddker 
Hoahi  in  utrfiy'all  asTtomes. 
'  Ctep.  Or.  nodi,  i^,  £^ii.>l7l«'(y94r),  aec  v^tt,  iriHi  Satisk.  Bom.  iiduf^ 

Cowpw  Or.  itnm^  iMtd  wittier  i^eettres  hi  ^,  Ifilli  Souk.  j)lviani9  and 
edier  a^l^^'^  ^  ^f  ^  ozytones. 

f/dttjk  Or.  ifOTtV)  wifuj  #nni|  WiCh  8ntUK«  ^xmMfii  M^pft&ii  dujpilvi. 

S.  It  #M  obienred  ttiai  tiie  Vocatire,  as  We  Aoold  Aspect,  IbHoired  Ite 
Ifteeeftter^eiMMbnn  or  Mteof  1belvord,atkd  liotoftlke  nooiBative ; 

S.  B  Irif  tMi  ptereeited  tet  the  crode-form,  and  not  tiie  nominatitei 
%a^M  i^inSMtmaltm^ afl  a^cfneM  hde;  tts,  nlaac.  /^Wbr,  ntfot.  pilnor ; 

'4.  It'iras  ilio  ftotfeed  fl»t  tlie:^aeeent>Nra8'inihieBC6db7'a&  eariier^i^ 
of  the  word,  which  was  diiooverable  onl j  bj  comparatiTe  philologjr  ;f  itm$* 
tUlSWXMfg.  iMiflRviT);  JMet*^  (01%.  ^Jl^wY);  I>or. «2^  <or%.  iU- 

II.  This  foienee,  hj  leparating  what  it  common  to  all  H^  luigiuigef  of 
the  cUm,  etoabl^  in  16  see  what  is  peediar-to  mA. 

TkoM  in  ^idbrwice  to  jpkonohff^,  tlie  SanArit  Ifes  tltree  Towds  and  ioar 
diphthongs.  TheOredthaewgreaiertarietyofTOw^aiidinorellexibifitjr* 
'The  Latfai  istSefieictat  in  ffiflithongi  and  4s  lesi'fleadble.  The  Tevtonieox- 
Xth  in  in  MBhrtit 

In  i^B^ieetioi^Mi^NMiK^  6andE^  leztraTiigilit,  the  Greek  ric!h,^Md 
*flw']iltfai  pdor. 

The  OMIt  kladre«i^p*0ft«r,fKanilie'tatiel7  which  it  has  fifon  toihe 
'BaiMkrito. 

The  QiMk  hi^iiige  ahoonds  in  maie$  more  than  Ihe  Sanskrit  and 
Lafin.  O. 


n.  AuroBD'a  Gbbek  TsarAMJEMT,  Vol.  L  Second  edition.^ 

Wx  liiTe  already  noticed  the  second  Tohnne  of  this  ekbomle  woik,  and 
we  liaTO  reoentfy,  with  great  pleasure,  eauumned  the  second  edition  odf'tfto 
first  Yolmne.  The  fiiU  title,  given  in  the  note,  i^^piite^anaeiBnMe  desMif 
'tion  of  ^  hook. 

7^  b-^eibaOy  f'e^ifsd  teoef  has  been  most  carefbUy  sto^^ 
and  beaalifidly  printed.    It  is  a  page  on  winch  the^e  can  <est  with^pleiK 

^  The  Oreek  Testament,  with  a  criticallj  rerised  text,  a  d%est  of  ymAo/W 
readings,  maiginal  references  to  Terhal  and  idiomatic  usage,  prolegomena^  andf 
a  critkml  and  ezegelical  commentary,  for  the  use  of  theological  stodenls  antf 
tunisten,  by  Henry  Alford,  B.  D^  Minister  of  Loebeck  Chapel,  Londoaj  and 
hue  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  three  volttmes.  Vol.  I.  Con- 
Wning  the  Four  Gos^ls.  Second  edition.  London  t  EiriDgtons,  Waterloo^ 
&tuc^  1854.  8V0.  pp.8f35. 
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•lire.  The  text  ib  formed  mably  on  the  basia  of  Tkchendorf ;  and  tlie  aotlior 
has  careAilly  availed  himself  of  all  the  more  recent  invettigatioos  in  this  imp 
portant  branch  of  Biblical  science ;  and  we  maj  ooniider  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  as  now  very  nearly  settled,  and  on  a  permanent  fixmdatioa. 
Probably  there  will  be  hereafter  few,  if  any,  important  departures  from  the 
text  here  exhibited. 

The  digest  of  various  readings  is  better  than  any  that  has  been  heretofore 
poblishedy  not  even  excepting  TischendocTa.  It  k  printed  in  a  manner 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye  and  of  easy  comprehension,  and  for  aU  practical 
purposes  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  a  complete  history  of  the  text 
and  its  variations.  It  is  most  instmctive  to  examine  it,  page  after  page,  and 
observe  the  character  and  the  amonnt  of  the  variations,  and  the  causes  which 
have  probably  led  to  them.  Such  an  exercise  tends  gready  to  increase  our 
confidence  in  the  substantial  correctness  and  certainty  of  our  New  Testa- 
ment text 

7^  marginal  references  to  verbal  and  idiomatic  usage  arQ  copious,  judi* 
cious,  satisfactory,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  easily  available,  without  per- 
plexity  or  kMB  of  time. 

The  prolegomena  are  condensed,  brief,  and  highly  instructive.  In  plain 
and  simple  language  they  state  what  the  reader  most  needs  to  know  befoie 
proceeding  to  the  critical  study  of  the  sacred  books. 

The  crideal  and  exegetical  commentary  of  course  will  not  always  ^^^^firmmH 
entire  aoquiescenoe.  The  writelr  has  availed  himself  with  very  groat  dili- 
gence, of  all  the  recent  and  best  critical  woriu.  Tlioughapre^yterofthe 
church  of  England,  he  is  not  afraid  to  expbre  thoroughly  the  ocean  of  Ger- 
man criticism,  and  bring  away  and  freely  use  whatever  may  be  of  value  for 
bis  purpose.  Ue  is  aba.  quite  fiimiliar  with  the  exegesis  of  the  church 
fothers,  and  frequently  introduces  their  coounentaries  widi  great  point  and 
effect  The  fothers  are  by  no  means  always  right,  nor  can  they,  any  more 
than  other  critics,  be  implicitly  trusted ;  but  they  are  sometimes  right  where 
the  modems  are  wrong ;  and  there  is,  in  the  general  tone  of  their  exegesis, 
a  simplicity  and  piety  well  worthy  of  hmtadon.  The  reformers,  also^  are 
frequently  quoted  and  in  other  ways  referred  to.  No  one  can  carefully  read 
the  notes,  in  connection  with  the  text,  without  receiving  much  instmctkmy 
and  many  valuable  suggesoons. 

For  theologieal  students  and  ministers  we  consider  this,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  valuable  Testament  extant ;  and  laymen,  who  take  an  interest  in  reli- 
gious studies  and  can  read  Greek,  would  find  this  woik  a  most  agreeable 
and  iastrucdve  companion  of  their  leisure  hours.  We  wish  it  might  come 
into  geneml  use,  but  we  fear  that  the  high  price  will  prove  a  very  serious 
obstacle. 

We  by  no  means  accord  with  all  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  whether 
in  llie  text,  digest,  references,  prolegomena,  or  commentary ;  nor  do  we  ex- 
pect that  any  human  writer  wiU  be  able  to  make  a  perfect  book,  eq>ecially 
where  Ihera  is  such  a  variety  of  topics,  and  many  of  them  attended  with  so 
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much  difficulty,  as  in  a  fall  critical  development  of  the  text  and  meaning  of 
the  New  Testament  Still,  this  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  a  great 
work,  highly  creditable  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  our  British  brother,  and 
even  more  welcome  to  us,  as  one  of  the  auspicious  signs  of  the  times,  than 
if  it  had  come  from  any  of  our  Teutonic  cousins. 


m.  Bbnbckb  on  Eomans.' 

This  is  a  handsome  translation  of  a  valuable  commentar}^  The  English 
version  of  the  Epistle  itself  is  particularly  valuable,  and  among  the  best 
which  the  language  affords.  The  original  commentary  was  published  in 
Germany  in  the  year  1831.  The  author,  though  a  finished  scholar,  was  not 
a  theologian,  but  a  merchant  and  a  distinguished  writer  on  mercantile  law. 
His  own  religious  wants  and  aspirations  led  him  to  a  critical  study  of  the 
Bible,  and  his  solicitude  in  training  a  son  for  the  ministry,  brought  him  to  a 
special  examination  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  commentary  through- 
out, therefore,  has  a  practical  character,  and  appeals  especially  to  the  reli- 
gious experience  of  men.  It  is  quite  refreshing,  after  being  surfeited  with 
cold,  unbelieving,  irreligious  criticism,  to  take  up  a  work  as  warmly  and 
zealously  Christian  as  this. 

The  author  fully  adopts  the  view  of  preexistence,  substantially  the  same 
as  that  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  and  very  zealously  defends  it  Many  of  his 
expositions,  especially  that  of  the  fifth  chapter,  are  entirely  controlled  by 
this  dogmatic  idea,  and  are,  therefore,  of  less  value,  in  a  critical  point  of 
view,  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  We  can,  however,  with  a  good 
conscience,  recommend  the  book  to  all  lovers  of  the  Bible,  as  a  work  full  of 
interest  and  richly  instructive.  Commentaries  on  the  great  Epistle  of  the 
great  Apostle  are  already  very  numerous,  and  still  there  is  scope  for  more ; 
for  as  yet  the  heights  have  not  all  been  reached,  nor  the  depths  sounded, 
nor  the  intricacies  unfolded.  Each  one  can  do  but  little,  and  it  is  only  by 
combining  the  results  of  many  labors,  that  any  considerable  advancement 
can  be  achieved*  Great  progress  has  already  been  made,  and  there  will  be 
room  for  noore,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  student  never  need  tliink  his 
labor  supei*fiuous  or  his  time  misspent,  in  a  strong  effort  de  now  on  the  Epis^ 
tie  to  the  Romans*  ^ 

^ 

1  An  Exposition  of  St  Pattl^i  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  William  Benccke. 
Translated  from  the  German.  London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green  and  Long- 
mans. 1854.  8vo.  pp.  459. 
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IV.  Tholuck's  Sin  and  the  Propitiator.* 

This  translation  of  Tholuck's  celebrated  volume  appeared  in  18S6  in 
l^ngland.  The  First  Part  of  the  volume  was  once  translated  for  the  Ameri* 
can  Biblical  Repository,  and  was  published  in  the  eighth  volume  of  that 
periodical.  The  whole  volume  is  now  published  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country.  It  has  appeared  in  several  editions  in  Germany.  It  was  first 
published  there  in  1823,  when  its  author  was  twenty-four  years  of  age.  It 
was  designed  to  counteract  the  inilucnce  of  De  Wette's  "  Theodore,  or  the 
Consecration  of  the  Sceptic,"  which  was  published  in  1822.  This  volume 
of  Tholuck's  is  characterized  by  his  wonted  affluence  of  learning,  hb  deep 
religious  feeling,  and  his  freshness  and  originality  of  thought  Many  para- 
graphs of  the  work  seem  to  have  had  a  prophetic  meaning;  and,  when  com- 
pared with  the  present  state  of  evangelical  reb'gion  in  Germany,  they  ilhtft- 
trate  the  accuracy  of  the  author's  foresight.  The  voluBie  has  a  deep  histori- 
cal interest,  as  it  illustrates  several  phases  of  the  modern  German  theology, 
and  the  personal  experiences  of  several  eminent  scholars  and  philanthro- 
pists. I 

V.  Dr.  John  Pye  Smith's  Theology.* 

This  work  e-xhibits  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  theological  literature ; 
With  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  the  more  recent  German, 
t^nglish  and  American  divines.  It  is  characterized  by  learning,  more  thaa 
by  profound  reasoning ;  and  by  a  learning  which  is  various  and  discursive 
rather  than  exact  and  full.  It  abounds  with  valuable  thoughts,  rich  hints, 
and  important  references.    It  repays  a  careful  study. 

In  his  theological  speculations,  Dr.  Smith  adopts  the  old  phraseology, 
although  he  often  rejects  the  meaning  originally  attached  to  the  ancient 
terms.  He  evinces  an  earnest  and  childlike  desire  to  learn  the  truth,  and 
to  comply  with  the  spirit  of  Augustine's  maxim,  inserted  in  the  title-page  of 
Dr.  Smith's  System :  "  Cedat  consuetude  veritatL"  His  mind  has  been 
evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  New  England  Divinity.  For  its  advo- 
cates he  has  been  wont  to  express  a  profound  regard.    Had  he  lived  to 

1  Guide  and  Julias,  or,  Sin  and  the  Propitiator^  exhibited  in  the  true  Consccra<« 
tion  of  the  Sceptic.  By  Frederick  Aug.  D.  Tholuck,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Divinity 
in  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated  from  the  Giernian  by  Jonathan  Edwards 
Kyland,  with  an  Introductor}-  Preface  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.  Boston: 
Gould  and  Lincoln,    pp.  238.  18mo. 

*  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  in  the  form  of  a  Syllabtis.  Prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  Students  in  the  Old  College,  Homerton,  with  subsequent  Addi- 
tions and  Elucidations,  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D^  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  G.  8., 
late  Divinity  Tutor  in  that  Institution.  Edited  from  the  Author's  Manuscripts, 
witli  Additional  Notes  and  References,  and  Copious  Indexes,  by  William  Fanmr^ 
LL.D.    Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1854.  pp.  744^  8to. 
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prepare  hu  Tolame  for  the  press,  lie  would  probably  have  avoided  some 
incoDsistendes  which  now  appear  in  Tanoas  parts  of  the  work,  would  hare 
filled  up  some  "  lacunae^  and  thus  have  rendered  his  Sjllabus  more  com- 
plete than  it  now  is.  He  has  done  good  service  to  the  literature  of  theology, 
and  we  are  happy  to  see  the  American  edition  of  his  suggestive  theological 
System. 


VL  Turnbull'b  Christ  in  History.* 

*<  The  Gospel  b  the  fulfiUnent  of  all  hopes,  the  perfection  of  all  philoso- 
phy, the  interpreter  of  all  revolutions,  the  key  to  all  the  seeming  contradic- 
tions of  the  physical  and  moral  worids;  it  is  life,  it  is  immortality."  This 
adage  of  John  Yon  Miiller  is  largely  illustrated  in  the  present  volume. 
The  vohime  "  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  phUosophy  of  history,  or  to  be  strictly 
a  philosophical  or  scientific  work.  Its  fi>rm,  in  fiict,  is  rather  popular  than 
philosophical,  though  based  upon  fundamental  principles,  and  aiming  to  elu- 
cidate and  apply  essential  elements.  The  title  *  Christ  in  History '  limits  its 
character  to  an  exposition  of  the  relations  of  Christ  (here  taken  as  the  liigh- 
est  expression  or  manifestation  of  Grod)  to  universal  history.  - 

"  Hence  it  takes  the  Incarnation  as  the  central  or  Muming  point'  in  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  attempts  to  show  how  all  the  forces  of  society  con- 
verge around  it,  how  all  preceding  history  prepares  for  it,  how  all  succeeding 
history  dates  from  it  In  order  to  develop  this  fact,  the  reader  is  taken  back 
to  central  fiicts  and  principles,  in  other  words,  to  the  fountains  of  history  in 
the  nature  of  God,  and  the  nature  of  man ;  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  show 
that  the  history  of  the  worid,  ancient  and  modem,  can  be  understood  only 
irith  reference  to  Christ  This  is  not  assumed  dogmatically,  but  evolved  by 
an  expotttion  of  historical  fects.** 

While  perusing  the  volume  of  Dr.  Tumbull,  we  are  often  reminded  of 
the  remaik  which  he  quotes  from  the  Stromata  of  Clement :  "  If  the  truth 
be  but  one,  however  numerous  the  modes  of  error,  we  may  suppose  the  dif' 
ferent  schools  of  philosophy,  barbarian  as  well  as  Greek,  seizing  on  it  as  the 
Bacchantes  seized  on  Pentheus,  and  having  torn  it  to  pieces,  each  bearing 
off  a  part,  and  then  boasting  itself  of  possessing  the  whole.  Yet  I  think  the 
dawn  of  that  light  in  the  east  illuminated  them  all ;  for  it  may  be  proved 
that  all  who  sincerely  sought  after  the  truth,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians, 
did  in  fact  carry  off,  in  some  cases,  not  a  little  of  the  truth  which  they  sought, 
the  fragments  of  which  being  collected  and  reunited,  the  perfect  Logos 
(Reason)  or  truth  is  then  fully  seen  and  known ;  for  he  who  can  with  pro- 
priety be  called  a  Christian  philosopher,  must  be  imbued  with  all  knowledge." 

The  idea  that  Christ  is  the  centre  of  history  and  of  philosophy ;  that  no 
scientific  system  is  complete  without  the  recognition  of  Him,  and  that  all 

1  Christ  in  History,  or,  The  Central  Power  among  Men.  By  Robert  Tnm- 
bnll,  D.  D.  Boi<ton:  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company.  London:  Sampson 
Low,  Son  and  Company.  1854.  pp.  540.  12mo. 
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history  is  an  jDsolaUe  enigma  unless  explained  b^  his  redemptive  act,  baa 
oflen  been  developed  by  the  Christian  writers  of  Enrope,  but  in  this  country 
has  not  been  so  fully  elucidated  as  in  the  present  volume  of  Dr.  TumbuU. 
The  work  is  the  i^ruit  of  extensive  reading,  and  contains  less  of  merely  &n- 
ciful  interpretation,  than  such  works  usually  contain.  The  author  has  writ- 
ten on  a  theme  which  gives  free  play  to  the  imagination.  We  are  pleased 
to  notice  his  full  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  man  was  made  for  belief  in 
God  and  immortality,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  degraded  tribes,  we  may 
discover  the  tendencies  of  the  mind  to  exercise  a  faith  in  some  kind  of  divin- 
ity, and  some  phasis  of  a  future  existence. 


Vn.  Bolton's  Eyidencbs  of  Cheistianitt.^ 

It  is  a  remaric  of  Huiideshagen,  that "  the  first  age  of  the  Christian  chnrdi 
is  rightly  called  the  Apologetic,  for  the  Christian  religion  had  then  to  win  its 
right  to  existence  by  its  struggles.  We  of  this  age  are  in  this  re^>ect  carried 
back  to  the  commencement  of  Christianity,  for  the  fore  front  of  the  battle 
of  parties  relates  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian  religion.  So  tiiat, 
without  doubt,  we  are  called  upon  to  «pply  our  Christian  attainments  to  that 
same  Apologetic  task  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  first  centuries.'' 
The  design  of  the  present  essay  is,  to  collect  the  replies  which  the  eariy 
Apologists  made  to  the  objections  of  the  infidels  who  were  their  contempo- 
raries, and  to  arrange  the  various  arguments  adduced  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity by  its  earliest  defenders.  The  esaay  discloses  abundant  evidence 
that  most  of  the  modem  objections  against  the  Bible  are  almost  as  old  as  the 
Bible  itself;  and  that  the  reasonings  of  recent  Apologists  for  Christianity 
have,  in  very  many  instances,  been  anticipated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
four  centuries.  The  volume  arranges  the  testimonies  of  the  early  Christians 
with  rare  tact,  and  is  a  convenient  thesaurus  of  infonnation  for  ihe  practical 
clergyman. 

VnL  HoppiN*s  Notes." 

This  elegant  volume  is  one  result  of  a  tour  through  Greece  and  Palestine, 
and  of  a  residence  somewhat  protracted  at  the  Grerman  Universities.  It  dis- 
penses with  the  dry  details  of  a  tourist,  and  concentrates  the  reader^s  atten- 
tion upon  the  focal  points  of  interest  in  foreign  traveL  Its  plan  herein  is 
original  and  happy.  It  is  an  intellectual  volume,  and  thr&ugfaout  breadies 
an  eminently  Christian  spirit  Its  Chapters  are  on  Ae  University  of  Fred- 
er^  William,  the  Home  of  Luther,  Augsbui^g,  the  Country  Church,  Schil- 

1  The  Evidences  of  Christianity,  as  exhfliited  in  the  Writings  of  its  Apologists 
down  to  Augustine.  HnUean  Prize  Essay.  By  W.  J.  B<dtoa,  Professor  in 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  1864. 
pp.802.  12mo. 

^  ^otes  of  a  Theological  Student.  By  Jamss  Mason  Hoppin.  New  York : 
p.  Appleton  and  Company.  1864.  pp.  266.  12roo. 
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ler'fl  Cottage,  the  Hartx,  Grennati  Music,  Delphi,  Parnassus,  the  Greek  Ideal, 
Athens,  the  Religion  of  Islam,  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Capernaum,  the  Two 
Gardens,  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  The  8t}'le  and  entire  conception  of  the 
volume  give  promise  that  the  author  will  adorn  the  profession  to  which  he 
has  consecrated  his  life. 

IX.  Thompson's  Egypt.* 

A  man  of  letters  can  enjoy  but  few  richer  privileges  than  that  of  visJiting 
the  Nile  and  the  plains  which  it  fertilizes.  It  was  in  the  spirit  of  a  scholar 
that  Mr.  Thompson  roamed  over  Alexandria  and  Thebes,  and  walked  around 
Memnon  which  Homer  and  Herodotus  and  Plato  and  Strabo'had  gazed 
upon  with  wonder.  He  describes  the  cities  and  &e  scenes  of  Egypt  with  a 
graphic  pencil.  Their  history  is  familiar  to  him,  and  he  makes  it  live  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  But  it  is  preeminently  as  a  Christian  sciiolar,  that  Mr. 
Thompson  engages  the  attention  of  his  clerical  readers.  A  fresh  interest  in 
the  Old  Testament,  a  new  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  im- 
parted by  his  descriptions  of  the  land  so  intimately  associated  with  the  people 
of  the  Covenant,  and  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  His  volume  is  a 
happy  exemplification  of  the  literary  and  the  religious  spirit  combined.  Ho 
knows  what  needs  to  be  illustrated ;  he  detects  the  comparative  importance 
of  the  Egyptian  scenes  for  the  scholar  and  theologian ;  and  has  thus  given 
to  clergymen,  as  well  as  to  instructed  laymen,  an  agreeable  commentary  on 
many  diflicuit  passages  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 

X.  The  Spirit's  Sword.* 

In  this  little  volume  the  great  question  of  the  plenary  authority  of  the 
Bible,  as  a  Divine  revelation  from  God,  is  discussed  in  a  clear  and  forcible 
manner  for  the  popular  mind.  The  question  is  raised  at  the  outset :  How 
are  we  to  regard  the  claim  of  this  Book?  Shall  we  honor  it  only  as  a  relic 
of  past  ages,  or  shall  we  yield  our  lives  and  hearts  to  its  authority?  In 
answering  this  question  the  author  considers  the  various  arguments  from 
presumptive  evidence,  from  prophecy,  from  the  works  of  God,  and  from 
experience,  meeting  and  setting  aside,  as  he  proceeds,  the  objections  of 
scepticism.  He  everywhere  plants  himeelf  on  Uie  broad  and  solid  ground 
of  conscienee,  common  sense,  and  nnperverted  reason,  which  constitute 
everywhere  and  always  the  best  defence  against  ^e  assaults  of  infidelity. 
We  regaid  this  as  a  timely  treatise,  well  adapted  to  the  end  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  accomplish,  and  hope  it  may  have  an  extensive  circulation. 

1  Photographic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past  and  Present,  by  Joseph  P.  Thompson. 
Boston :  Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  and  Company.  Cleveland,  Ohio :  Jewett, 
Proctor  and  Worthington.  1854.  pp.  458.  12mo. 

*  The  Spirit's  Sword ;  or  the  Truth  Defended  from  Errors  and  Popular  Delu- 
sions. By  William  Warren,  author  of  "  Household  Consecration,**  etc  Boston : 
8.  K.  Wlvpple  and  Co.,  100  Washington  Street  1853.  18mo.  pp.  179. 
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XI.  Memoir  op  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor.' 

Evert  one  has  his  own  intellectual  moods  and  lialnts  of  thought,  and  a 
moral  character  ingrafted  upon,  and  more  or  less  moulded  by  them.  The 
whole  man,  thus  shaped  and  informed,  is  adapted  to  exert  a  specific  power 
in  the  social  sphere.  Every  one  has  thus  a  definite  value  in  the  web  of 
society,  just  as  each  strand  of  a  net  contributes  its  share  to  the  strength  of 
the  whole.  This  peculiar  intellectual  and  moral  conformation  is  each  one's 
own ;  it  marks  one  out  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  others ;  it  may  differ 
from  that  of  another  no  more  than  two  seedlings  in  the  gardener's  nursexy; 
yet  it  differs.  This  idiosyncrasy  is  the  sovereign  gift  of  our  Creator,  and 
constitutes  eyery  man's  true  value ;  the  stamp  on  the  c<Hn.  All  that  b  in- 
cumbent on  him  is  to  invest  it  in  the  most  profitable  manner,  so  that  when 
the  Master  comes,  he  may  receive  his  own  with  usury.  The  share  of  honor 
due  to  any  man,  therefore,  b  proportioned  to  his  efforts  to  impress  his  own 
sanctified  individuality  on  the  world.  Wo  do  not  well  to  inquire  who  has 
most  intellectual  power  or  the  best  kind  of  power,  any  more  than  what  day 
of  the  season  is  most  efficient  in  producing  the  golden  firuits  and  abundant 
harvests  of  autumn,  but  simply  who  has  wielded  most  earnestly  his  own 
power.  So  each  one,  performing  the  task  assigned  him,  best  secures  his 
Maker's  approbation,  and  so  should  receive  most  heartily  our  commendation. 
John  Milton,  Jonathan  Edwards,  Baxter,  Cornelius,  Chalmers,  Stuart,  Prof. 
Edwards,  had  each  a  certain  mould  of  mind,  certain  proclivities  and  modes 
of  activity ;  and  each  wrought  out,  by  the  workings  of  his  own  distinctive 
capacities,  a  peculiar  infiuence.  When  alive,  each  presented  to  the  world 
an  intellectual  and  moral  development,  which  operated  as  incitements  to 
correspondent  thoughts  and  feelings,'  working  out  kindred  results  on  the 
minds  of  others ;  and,  when  dead,  they  are  very  properly  held  up  as  st^ 
powerful  instrumentalities  to  widen  and  deepen  the  same  channels  of  influ- 
ence which  they  severally  started  while  with  us.  A  good  fountain  should 
always  be  kept  open,  and  its  healthful  streams  perpetually  flowing. 

Mr.  Taylor  differed  from  all  and  each  of  these  eminent  men,  both  in  intel- 
lectuality and  moral  tendency ;  and  yet  these  characteriotios,  inlaying  and 
moulding  each  other,  qualified  him  to  set  in  motion  wide  streams  of  influ- 
ence for  the  good  of  man.  Though  the  coloring  of  his  character  was  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  and  might  strike  different  minds  differendy,  yet  it  had  its 
value  in  heightening  the  beauty  of  the  variegated  woof  of  society.  Why 
should  it  not  still  perform  its  distinctive  work  ?  It  is,  indeed,  fitting  that 
his  memorial  be  written  and  his  character  presen'ed.  The  process  of  em- 
balming it  has  been  a  fraternal  task  ;  and  we  are  thankful  that  it  is  done, 
and  well  done. 

1  Memoir  of  Rev.  Oliver  A.  Taylor,  of  Mnndiestcr.  Massachusetts.  With  a 
rortmit  By  Rev.  Timothy  Aldcn  Taylor,  author  of  '"The  Solace,"  **Zion," 
and  "Zion»B  Pathway." 
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The  mo0t  valuable  legacy  beqaeaihed  us  by  Mr.  Taylor,  is  the  example  of 
one  gifted  with  uncommon  abilities  and  lofty  aspirations,  bom  in  poverty, 
struggling  against  the  barriers  of  circumstances,  overcoming  insuperable 
obstacles,  making,  by  dint  of  unwearied  effoi*t,  extensive  acquisitions  in  the 
fields  of  science,  especially  of  sacred  literature,  and  humbly  consecrating  aU 
to  his  Master's  service.  The  thirst  which  he  early  felt  for  a  liberal  education 
would  not  be  satisfied  without  its  object.  His  resolution  in  its  pursuit  never 
wavered,  his  perseverance  never  tired,  his  energy  never  forsook  him.  Pa- 
tient, hopeful,  undeterred  in  view  of  gigantic  difficulties,  he  pressed  forward 
with  a  lion's  heart.  The  more  he  drank  of  the  sweet  waters  of  knowledge, 
tiie  more  intense  his  thirst  became.  To  this  fountain  he  went  again  and 
again,  and  ever  with  fresh  delight,  till  he  had  power  to  go  no  more.  We 
wish  that  his  memorial  might  be  read  by  all  our  youth,  especially  those  in 
the  process  of  a  public  education,  or  who  are  desirous  of  entering  on  such 
a  course,  and  that  tliey  would  imitate  his  indomitable  purpose  of  large 
and  thorough  acquisitions  in  the  fields  of  learning.  With  a  lazy  student 
we  have  no  sympathy ;  a  lazy  Christian  student  we  deem  highly  criminaL 
'We  would,  also,  tiiat  those  looking  forward  to  positions  of  public  trust,  espe- 
cially in  the  church  of  God,  would  write,  on  their  inmost  souls,  the  phrase 
so  often  repeated  by  Mr.  Taylor:  '* swallowed  up  in  the  glory  of  God;" 
would  learn  by  experience  all  the  richness  of  its  import,  arouse  themselves 
to  systematic  and  vigorous  exertion,  and  lay  their  hard-earned  treasures  at 
the  feet  of  Christ 

We  think  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Taylor  cannot  fail  to  take  rank  amOng  onr 
best  religious  biographies.  We  rejoice  to  see  that  it  has  already  reached 
the  second  edition ;  an  evidence  that  it  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  All 
Christians  will  find  in  its  pages  admonition  and  encouragement — food  for 
spiritual  Itfe. 


XII.  Bbown'8  History  of  MisaioMs.* 

The  history  of  missions  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Christian  and  philanthro- 
pist. It  is  a  record  of  the  efforts  made  to  elevate  the  race ;  a  record  of  the 
success  of  the  Go8|>el,  of  its  triumphs  under  si<;;iml  discouragements,  and  some- 
times of  its  fiiilures.  Such  a  history  illustrates  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  human  mind  in  all  its  varieties  and  phases,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  shows  how  strong  an  influence  is  needed  to  do  away  the  ignorance,  cor- 
rect the  superstitions,  the  prejudices  and  false  reasonings  of  those  who  have 
lived  without  any  of  the  influences  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
work  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  more  important  missions  established 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  since  the  Reformation.    It  does  not  invest  the 

1  History  of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen  since  the 
Reformation.  By  the  Rev.  William  Brown,  M.  D.  Third  edition,  brought  down 
to  the  present  time.  In  three  volumes.  8vo.  William  Blackwood  and  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.  ld&4.  ^ 
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missionary  work  with  an  air  of  romance ;  it  presents  alike  the  snccesses  and 
the  fiulares ;  the  hopes  and  the  discouragements ;  the  instances  in  which  wise 
and  comprehensive  views  have  been  adopted  and  successfully  executed,  and 
also  those  in  which  a  mistaken  policy  has  been  attended  with  disappointment. 
The  history  of  missions  thus  truthfully  and  impartially  written,  says  the  acr- 
thor,  "  might  render  missionary  societies  less  popular,  but  they  would  prob- 
ably be  more  usefuL  Fewer  individuab  might  offer  themselves  as  mission- 
aries, but  those  who  came  forward  would,  it  is  likely,  be  more  select  Less 
money  might  be  raised,  but  less  also  would  be  spent  by  the  emplo}*ment  of 
unsuitable  agents.  Besides,  were  more  correct  pictures  drawn  of  the  nature 
of  the  missionary  work ;  were  its  difficulties  and  discouragements,  its  triab 
and  disappointments,  its  imperfections  and  its  failures,  &ithfully  portrayed,  ire 
trust  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  would  be  awakened  among  Christians  in  an- 
other manner  than  it  is  at  present"  *^  Christians  in  general  know  but  little 
of  the  difficulties,  the  trials  and  the  temptations  to  which  missionaries  are 
exposed ;  and  hence  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  bear  them  in 
any  soitable  manner  on  their  hewrts  before  God  in  prayer.  There  is,  in 
&ct,  an  unhallowed  confidence  in  that  magnificent  apparatus  of  means, 
which  is  at  present  in  operation,  as  if  it  must  produce  a  mighty  change  in 
the  state  of  the  world."  (Preface.) 

The  second  edition  of  this  work  was  republished  in  this  country,  in  1816, 
in  two  volumes.  Since  that  time,  the  author,  who  is  at  present  Secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  has  devoted  many  years  to  collecting  and 
arranging  the  materials  for  the  present  edition.  He  has  had  access  to  the 
best  sources  of  information :  to  the  reports  and  other  publications  of  the 
respective  missionary  societies,  and  has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  the  use 
of  his  materials,  laying  before  his  readers  the  prominent  &cts  in  the  history 
of  the  several  missions,  such  as  are  of  real  and  permanent  value  in  illustrat- 
ing missionary  operations. 

We  know  not  where  else  to  find,  within  the  same  compass,  so  much  well- 
digested  and  reliable  information  on  the  subject  of  missions,  as  in  these  vol- 
umes. The  study  of  them  will  inspire  the  reader  with  new  views  of  the 
importance,  responsibility,  and  dignity  of  the  missionary  work. 

XIII.  HuGU  Miller.' 

At  a  time  when  Natural  Science  ip  in  so  many  quarters  displayk^  an 
unwonted  arrogance  and  conceit,  it  is  refreshing  to  hold  intercourse  with  a 
devout  and  thoroughly  earnest  scientific  spirit.  Hugh  Miller  yields  to  no 
man  in  his  enthusiasm  in  his  own  chosen  department  This  we  had  learned 
before.    He  was  before  very  favorably  known  as  an  author;  we  have  now 

1  My  Schools  and  Schoolmnsters :  or,  the  Story  of  mj  Education.  By  Hagfa 
Miller.    Boston :  Gould  and  Lincola.  1854. 

The  Two  Records :  the  Mosaic  and  the  Geological }  a  Lecture,  etc  By  Ho^ 
Miller.    Boston:  Gould  and  Lkicoio.  18M. 
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become  acquainted  with  Iiim  as  a  man.  No  one  can  read  this  autobiography 
without  entertaining  a  profounder  respect  for  him.  Neither  science  nor  the 
Bible  will  ever  suffer  at  his  hands.  He  finds  God  ever}'where  in  science. 
And,  while  he  steadily  and  earnestly  demands  respect  for  the  legitimate  restilts 
of  scientific  investigation,  we  are  already  favorably  disposed  to  any  new  con- 
struction of  disputed  points  in  Biblical  interpretation,  that  he  may  suggest. 

We  regard  his  lecture  as  proposing  a  very  happy  reconciliation  of  Gene- 
sis and  Geology. 

Besides,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  honored  associate  editors  of  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra  (a  countrjTnan  of  Mr.  Miller),  the  memoir  "  is  curious  as  illus- 
trating a  phase  of  Scottish  society,  and  modes  of  Scottish  life,  which  have 
either  wholly  passed  or  are  fast  passing  away.** 

We  regret  that  the  typography  is  less  accurate  than  is  common  with  the 
enterprising  publishers. 


•      ARTICLE    VIII. 
SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

•  Germ  ANT. 

Gebmaky  presents  us  but  little  this  quarter  that  is  of  general  interest. 
We  shall  hold  the  war  responsible. 

In  the  department  of  exegesis,  we  can  name,  for  the  Old  Testament,  only 
Baumgarten's  "  Night  visions  of  Zechariah,  a  prophetic  voice  to  the  present 
age,"  Vol.  I.  (a  work  of  practical  rather  than  purely  exegetical  character)  ; 
and  a  second  edition  of  E^ald's  Commentary  on  Job,  being  Part  III.  of  his 
"  Dichter  des  Alten  Bundes." 

Stier  and  Tlieile's  Polyglot  Bible  has  reached  Part  5  of  Vol.  HI. 

More  has  been  done  for  the  interpretation  and  literary  history  of  the  New 
Testament;  yet  we  find  but  little  here.  Of  Dusterdieck's  Commentary  on 
the  Epistles  of  John,  Vol.  11.  Part  1,  has  lately  appeared.  Schneider  (of 
Berlin)  has  published  a  treatise  on  "  the  Genuineness  of  John's  Gospel,  ac- 
cording to  the  external  evidence."  G.  K.  Mayer  has  also  published  a  work 
on  the  same  general  subject. 

Lekebusch's  "Composition  and  Origin  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  is 
very  warmly  .commended. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude  has  appeared,  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
M.  F.  Rampf. 

We  notice,  also,  Hofmann^s  "  Life  of  Christ  aceonling  to  the  Apocrypha," 
and  a  treatise  (which  is  well  spoken  of)  by  J.  E,  Meyer  on  "  The  relation 
of  Christ  and  his  disciples  to  the  law  of  the  Qld  Testament ;"  and  from  Ley- 
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den,  a  "  Dispntado  de  locis  evangelii  Johannis  in  qttibus  ipse  aoctor  yerba 
Jesu  interpretatus  est,**  by  £.  Laurillard. 

Ewald  has  published  a  treadae  on  '*  The  Origin,  Sense  and  Connections 
of  the  JBthiopic  Book  of  Enoch." 

Lindner's  valuable  Church  History  is  completed  by  the  publication  of 
Part  2  of  Vol.  UL 

We  see  that  Hase's  Church  History  has  just  reached  a  seyenth  edition^ 
and  Guericke's  an  eighth. 

Daniel's  Codex  Liturgicus  is  complete.  YoL  IV.,  the  second  paii  of 
irhich  is  just  out,  contains  liturgies  of  the  Greek  church. 

We  would  call  attention,  also,  to  a  treatise  by  £.  G.  Moller,  ezhibitiBg 
the  doctrine  of  Gregory  of  Nyssa  on  the  nature  of  man,  and  comparing  it 
with  Origen's  doctrine. 

Julius  Muller  has  just  published  a  work  on  "  The  ETa^geUoal  Union,  its 
nature  and  Divine  right" 

We  find  announced,  further,  Ledderhooe*s  Life  of  Myconins  of  Goiha; 
Schwarz's  "  Lessing  as  a  Theologian ;"  Helferfs  **  Huss  and  Hieronymns;^ 
Abeken's  Lecture  on  "  The  religious  life  in  Tslamism ;"  Dr.  W.  Hoflinann's, 
on  "The  Divine  order  in  the  Old  Testament;"  and  DieH^'t  ** Lectnrea 
on  Protestantism  and  Catholicism." 

In  the  department  of  general  histcnry ,  we  notice  YoL  L  of  Leo's  *'  Lectnrea 
on  the  History  of  the  German  people  and  empire ;"  Eortiim's  History  of 
Greece  (to  the  down£dl  of  the  Achssan  League),  in  three  Tolomes;  and 
YoL  n.  of  Peter's  History  of  Bome  (to  the  overthrow  of  die  BepnUic). 

YoL  H.  Part  1  of  Hegel's  "  Tiews  on  Education  and  Instruction,"  edited 
by  Thanlow,is  justout;  also  Striimpell's  *<  History  of  the  Theoretical  Phi- 
keophy  of  the  Greeks." 

Prof.  Gerhard  of  Berlin  has  commenced  a  work  on  Greek  Mytiiok)gy; 
the  first  volume,  which  has  lately  appeared,  has  for  its  subject "  The  Crieek 
Divinities."  ' 

Of  Grasse's  "  Manual  of  Literary  History,"  HI.  2  and  HL  8. 1  Lave  just 
been  published;  and  of  Ea3rser's  '*  Bucher-Lezicon  (the  Supplement)  XI. 
land  2. 

Dillmann's  Grammatica  JSgyptiaca  is  in  press. 

Part  H.  of  Weber's  "  White  Yiyurveda"  is  just  out 

The  new  edition  of  Bitter's  Erdkunde  has  reached  Part  1  of  Yd.  XYH. 

Humboldt's  **  Travels  in  America  and  Asia"  is  to  be  published  in  three 
vcdumes  of  six  parts  each.    Yol.  I.  Part  1  has  just  bleen  published. 

The  last  two  numbers  of  the  ^  Studien  und  Eritiken"  contain,  among 
other  articles,  one  by  Thenius  on  <*  The  testimony  of  the  songs  of  degrees  in 
the  inquiry  concerning  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Psalms,"  one  by 
Lechler  on  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus,"  one  by  Lipdus 
on  ^'  The  design  and  occasion  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,"  one 
by  Grimm  (of  Jena)  on  James  4:  5,  6,  a  criticism  of  Lucke's  "  Introduction 
to  the  Revelation  of  John,"  by  Bleek,  and  one  of  Herzog's  *^  Beal-Encyclo- 
padie"  by  Hagenbach.  ^ 
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France. 

-  We  have  but  a  few  items  of  French  intcUigence  to  communicate. 

A  woric  promising  much  to  the  classical  and  the  Biblical  scholar,  as  well 
as  to  the  student  of  natural  sciences,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  at  Paris. 
It  is  "  Ame  mineure.    Description  statistique  et  arch^ologique  de  cette  con* 
trde,  par  P.  de  Tchihatchef.    L  Partic.  Gdographie  physique  compar^e 
Paris,  1858." 

M.  Eugene  Hagg  of  Paris  has  recently  discovered  in  the  public  library  of 
Creneva  the  manuscript  history  of  French  Protestants  in  the  various  places 
to  which  ihey  fled  for  reftige ;  a  work  composed  about  a  century  ago  by 
Pastor  Antoine  Court  He  was  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  zealous  friends 
of  Protestantism  in  France  during  the  reign  of  Jx>uis  XV.,  and  died  in  1 781. 
In  1784,  after  the  death  of  his  son,  the  unedited  manuscript  of  **  L'Histoire 
dn  Re^ge,"  was  lost  sight  of,  and  has  only  recently  been  discovered  among 
other  papers  deposited  at  Greneva. 

A  -nJuable  treatise  lately  published  as  a  prize  essay  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy bears  the  title :  "  Eeni  historique  sor  la  soci^t^  civile  dans  le  monde 
Romain,  et  sur  la  transformation  par  le  Christianisme."  It  is  from  Prof. 
Schmidt  of  Strasburg,  and  is  of  high  value  both  to  the  theologian  and  to  the 
classical  scholar  (pp.  iv.  608). 

A  work  somewhat  kindrad  in  its  subject  is  entitled':  "Sdnt  Paul  et 
Seneque;  Rechercbes  mir  les  rapports  dn  philosophe  avec  I'Apdtr^  et  sur 
rinfiltration  du  Christianisme  naissant  k  travers  le  paganisme,  par  Amad^e 
Fleury." 

In  the  exegetical  department,  we  notice  the  publication  of  YoL  I.  of  a 
new  carefully  revised  edition  of  Calvin's  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    This  volume  contains  the  Harmony  of  the  Synoptical  Gospels. 

The  Abbd  Amaud,  professor  at  Brignoles,  has  published,  in  one  volume : 
^  Essais  de  commentMres  sur  les  Epitres  de  S.  Paul  et  de  autres  Apdtres." 

Dr.  F.  Monnier  has  published  a  work  entitled :  **  Alcuin  et  son  influence 
littdraire,  religieuse  et  politique  chez  les  Franks,  avec  des  fragments  d'un 
commentaire  in^dit  d' Alcuin  sur  S.  Matthieu,  etc." 

<*  The  Chronological  and  Dogmatic  History  of  the  Christian  Councils,'' 
by  the  Abbd  Andr^  d'Avallon,  has  reached  Vol.  IV.;  and  Abb^  Guett^e's 
History  of  the  Church  of  France,  Vol.  IX. 

There  seems  to  be  of  late  a  considerable  development  of  literary  activity 
in  the  various  departments  of  theology  among  the  Catholics  of  France,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe.  This  has  become  necessary  in  order  that 
Catholicism  may  maintain  itself  at  all  in  some  of  its  old  homes.  Elsewhere, 
OB  in  Germany,  the  struggle  is  for  extension)  and  to  secure  new  concessions. 
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England. 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca,  which  is  just  published, 
coutuns,  among  other  articles,  Sketches  of  Butler  bj  Prof.  Henry  Bogers 
(author  of  the  *'  Eclipse  of  Faith"),  of  Calvin  and  Channing  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
Alexander,  of  Campbell  by  Aytoun,  and  of  Chahners  by  Hanna.  The  arti- 
cle on  Chemistry  is  furnished  by  Profl  Gregory  of  Edinburgh. 

The  new  edition  of  Bunsen's  Hippolytus  is  published.  The  general  tide 
of  the  work  now  is :  ^  Christianity  and  Mankind,  their  Beginnings  and  Pros' 
pects."  It  consists  of  three  parts :  **  Hippolytus  and  his  Age,"  **  Outlines  of 
the  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,"  and  **  Analecta  Antenicaena." 

Vol.  U.  of  the  author's  ^*  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  Histoiy,"  which  was 
to  appear  about  this  time,  is  to  contain  the  substance  of  Vols.  U.  and  UL  of 
the  German  edition,  with  emendations  and  additicms. 

The  concluding  volume  of  Finlay's  Byzantine  History  has  just  appeared. 
It  covers  the  period  embraced  between  A.  D.  1057 — 1453.  This  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  EQstory  of  Greece  under  the  Turkish*  Venetian,  revolutionary 
and  Bavarian  domination,  terminating  with  the  establishment  of  the  com* 
plete  independence  of  Greece  by  the  adoption  of  a  representative  govern- 
ment. Sept  15th,  1848.  Mr.  Finlay  will  then  have  supplied  us  with  &  ccm- 
plete  history  of  Greece  from  the  end  of  her  classical  period. 

The  publication  of  Vol  H.  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Geogra* 
phy  has  commenced.  The  author  is  preparing  an  Atlas  of  Classical  Geo* 
graphy  to  illustrate  this  work. 

We  see  it  announced  that  a  new  Classical  Atlas  is  in  prepanttion  by  Mr* 
Greorge  Long,  who  has  been  a  valuable  contributor  to  Dr.  Smith's  series  of 
dictionaries. 

Dr.  Smith  is  now  editing,  with  notes,  for  Mr.  Murray,  ^  Gibbon's  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Bonuin  Empure."  The  fourth  volume  has  just  appeared* 
The  notes  and  pre&ces  of  Mihnan  and  Guizot  are  retained*  Four  more 
vdumes  are  yet  to  appear. 

The  **  Bibliotheca  Classica"  thus  &r  comprises :  Vol.  I.  Long's  edition  of 
Cicero  against  Yerres ;  YoL  H.  Horace,  edited  by  Macleane ;  Yols.  HL  and 
lY.  Blakesle/s  Herodotus. 

As  a  companion  to  Smith's  School  History  of  Greece,  Mr.  Liddell  is  pre- 
paring a  School  History  of  Bome. 

Men  vale  has  lately  edited  in  EngUnd)  Abeken'sN"  Account  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Cicero." 

There  is  in  preparation,  and  to  be  published  by  Triibner  in  Londcm,  and 
Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Co.  in  Philadelphia^  a  new  Latin-English  Dictionaryi 
based  on  the  School  Dictionary  of  IngersleT^  with  additions  from  the  Lexi- 
cons of  Koch  and  Elotz,  and  edited  by  Greorge  B»  Crooks  and  A.  J.  Schem. 

Among  the  more  recent  theological  works  we  notice  Maurice's  ^  Lectnret 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  first  and  second  centuries ;"  Tregelles's 
^  Account  of  the  Printed  Text  of  the  Qreek  New  Testament ;"  Thomson'a 
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El^wsition  of  Acts ;  De  Burgh's  "  The  early  Propliec-ies  of  a  Redeemer " 
(a  series  of  Lectures  before  the  University  of  Dublin)  ;  Dr.  Giles's  '*  Chris- 
tian Record  and  Historical  Enquiry  concerning  the  Age,  Author,  hip  and 
Authenticity  of  the  New  Testament ;"  Harvey's  "  History  and  Theology  of 
the  three  Creeds ;"  C.  Kingsley's  "  Alexandria  and  her  Schools ;"  "  Chris- 
tianity, theoretical  and  practical,"  by  William  Kirkus ;  **  Genuine  Repentance 
and  its  Effects;  an  exposition  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Hosea,"'  by  lie  v. 
M.  Margoliouth ;  Thomas  Lewin's  "  Essay  on  the  Chronology  of  the  New 
Testament,"  and  his  "  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  with  some  account  of 
the  latter  days  of  St  Peter;"  and  W.  Lee's  "  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures." 

Tlieodoret's  Ecclesiastical  History  has  lately  been  edited  by  Gatsfoixl,  and 
Theophylact  on  Matthew  by  W.  G.  Humphry. 

Messrs.  T.  and  T.  Clark  have  just  published  a  "  History  of  French  Lite- 
rature in  the  eighteenth  century,"  by  Prof.  Vinet  of  T^usanne ;  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu  and  others  of  their  day  are  thoroughly  discussed. 

There  is  In  press  at  Cambridge  "  The  New  Testament  Canon  during  the 
first^our  centuries,"  by  Westcott. 

We  see  announced  elsewhere,  "  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  compared 
with  the  Old  Testament ;"  also  "  The  Psalms,  a  new  translation,  with  notes 
critical  and  explanatory-,"  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  edited  by  Dr. 
Henderson. 

An  Autobiography  of  the  late  William  Jay  is  in  press,  edited  by  Dr.  Red- 
ford  and  John  Angell  James. 

A  new  edition  of  "  The  Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,"  by 
the  late  Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  contains  his  memoir  by  Rev.  F.  A.  Faber. 

Curzon's  "  Armenia,  a  year  at  Erzroum,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Russia, 
Turkey  and  Persia;"  F.  A.  Keale's  **Islamism,  its  Rise  and  Pmgress;" 
Ruskin's »'  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting ;"  Sir  Edmund  Head's 
edition  of  Kugler*s  "  Handbook  of  Painting;"  Vol.  IV.  of  Farini's  History 
of  Rome;  Waagen's  "Treasures  of  Art  in  Great  Britain;"  Cousin's  Lec- 
tures on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant,  and  Darling's"  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica," 
are  all  works  of  interest  and  value  in  their  several  departments. 

Petermann's  **  Account  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa  under  Rich* 
ardson,  Barth,  Overweg  and  Vogel  in  the  years  1850-3,"  contains  the  most 
accurate  report  yet  given  to  the  public  concerning  this  important  and  peril- 
ous enterprise. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  James  Montgomery,  with  Selec- 
tions from  his  Correspondence  and  Conversations,  by  John  Holland  and 
James  Everett,  is  soon  to  be  published. 

"  The  Memorials  of  the  Life  of  Amelia  Opie,  selected  and  arranged  from 
her  Letters,  Diaries,  and  other  Manuscripts,"  in  one  volume,  has  appeared4 
The  "  Memorials"  of  this  authoress,  whose  society  was  sought  by  Mackintosh, 
Walter  Scott,  Sheridan,  Rogers,  Humboldt,  Sidney  Smith,  and  many  others 
of  high  literary  distinction,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit 
We  have  also  from  the  English  press  the  Memoirs  of  Joseph  John  Gumey, 
Vol.  XL  No.  44.  72 
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"with  Selections  from  his  Journal  and  Correspondence,  in  two  volames,  Svit, 
edited  by  Joseph  B.  Braithwaite. 

**  A  treatise  on  Greek  Metres,  with  the  Choral  parts  of  Sophocles  metricalljr 
arranged,"  is  in  preparation  by  Rev.  W.  Linwood4 

The  second  numl)er  of  the  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology  fully 
sustains  the  favorable  estimate  which  wo  formed  from  an  examination  of  the 
first  number.  The  Articles  in  the  second  number  are :  The  Sophists  (con^ 
troverting  some  of  the  views  of  Grote  on  this  subject,  in  his  History  of 
Greece)  ;  ^lartyrdom  and  Commemorations  of  St.  Hippolytus ;  Some  special 
Difficulties  in  Pindar;  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Greek  Tragic  Fragments { 
Schneidewin's  edition  of  the  Oedipus  Rex ;  Classical  Authorities  for  Ancient 
Art ;  A  ])oint  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Atomists,  with  short  Notices, 
etc. 

"  Siluria :  the  history  of  the  oldest  known  rocks  containing  organic  remains," 
by  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  is  a  valuable  work  recently  published.  The 
author  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  investigations  of  this  sulject,  and  has 
given  information  of  great  value  respecting  the  successive  strata  which  con- 
tain **  organic  remains.''  No  one  of  the  geologists  has  made  more  eUborate 
and  brilliant  investigations.  Previous  to  these,  little  was  known  in  regard 
to  the  oldest  sedimentary  rocks,  in  which  the  earliest  fbrms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  have  been  found.  These  researches  aflbrd  new  material  for 
establishing  the  "succession  of  life"  and  the  " order  in  creation,"  as  well  as 
cogent  arguments  to  refnte  the  theory  of  **  transmutation  "  or  **  development" 
The  volume  contains  a  colored  map,  thirty-eight  plates,  and  two  hundred 
wood-ciits. 

The  claim  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  in  his  "  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea,"  etc, 
of  having  discovered  the  five  condemned  Cities  of  the  Plain,  Sodom,  Go- 
morrah, Admah,  Zeboim  and  Zoar,  meets  with  little  ftivor  in  the  foreign 
Journals ;  a  few  liave  conceded  his  claims,  but  most  reject  them.  Chevalier 
Van  de  Velde,  late  Lt.  of  the  Dutch  Royal  Navy,  in  1861  and  1852  visited, 
upon  the  southern  slioros  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  sites  where  M.  de  Saulcy 
8upi>oscd  he  liad  made  his  chief  discovery,  and  he  pronounces  what  he  found 
there  to  be  anything  but  ruins.  The  views  of  Chevalier  Van  de  Velde  on 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and 
Palestine,"  noticed  under  our  intelligence  from  Scotland. 

Scotland. 

The  summer  quarter  is  usually  a  slack  time  with  publishers,  especially 
such  as  deal  in  works  of  solid  literature.  The  war,  also,  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  at  present  engaged,  has  begim  to  tell  unfavorably  on  the  publishing 
trade ;  partly  fi-om  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  paper,  owing  to  the  stoppage 
of  a  large  supply  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  that  article^  which  used 
to  come  from  Russia ;  partly  from  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  turning 
people  away  from  the  reading  of  solid  books ;  and  partly  from  there  being 
less  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  people,  owing  to  the  increased  taxation  and 
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the  high  price  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  All  these  influences  combine 
to  induce  publishers  ip  hold  back,  and  defer  the  bringing  out  of  large  books 
till  a  more  favorable  season.  Hence  few  works  of  any  note  have  appeared 
in  Scotland  since  last  quarter. 

The  publication  of  Dugald  Stewart's  Works,  edited  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
has  commenced ;  the  first  volume  containing  the  Dissertation  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Metaphysical  and  Ethical  Philosophy  having  been  published.  It  is 
most  carefully  edited,  and  very  attractive  in  its  appearance. 

A  Narration  of  a  Journey  through  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1851  and  1852, 
by  C.  W.  M.  Van  de  Velde,  has  appeared  in  two  volumes.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  letters,  and  is  devoted  cliiefly  to  questions  of  Biblical  Geography  and 
Archaeology.  The  author  seems  to  have  kept  the  book  of  M.  de  Saulcy,  on 
the  Shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  constantly  in  view,  and  he  very  successfully 
refutes  some  of  that  ingenious  but  hasty  writer's  conclusions.  There  is  much 
in  the  book  that  is  interesting,  but  the  style  is  too  excited,  and  the  tone  of 
feeling  which  pervades  the  volumes  borders  on  the  fanatical. 

The  efforts  of  the  Papists  to  spread  their  principles  keep  alive  the  contro- 
versy between  them  and  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth  and  libcrt}\  Pass- 
ing over  minor  publications,  two  volumes  of  some  importance  have  recently 
made  their  appearance  in  this  department  These  are :  "  The  Mystery  Un- 
veiled: or  Popery  as  its  Dogmas  and  Pretensions  appear  in  the  light  of 
Beason,  the  Bible  and  Histor)',"  by  the  Rev.  James  Bell,  one  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  Haddington ;  and  "  Popery  as  it  exists  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
its  Doctrines,  Practices  and  Arguments  exhibited  from  the  writings  of  its 
Advocates,  and  from  its  most  popular  books  of  Instruction  and  Devotion," 
by  the  Rev.  James  Montgomery,  Free  Church  Minister  at  Innerleithen. 
The  former  of  these  works  is  of  a  philosophical  cast ;  the  author  aims  at  an 
analysis  of  Popery  into  its  generative  principles  as  found  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  man's  &llen  nature;  and  he  shows  with  much  acuteness  and  a 
great  amount  of  research,  how  the  mystery  of  iniquity  in  all  its  elements  is 
traceable  to  man's  dislike  of  a  spiritual  religion  and  worship,  and  his  ten- 
dency to  idolatry  and  formalism.  Mr.  Montgomery's  book  is  more  of  a  sta- 
tistical and  polemical  character;  it  is  full  of  authentic  information  respecting 
the  actual  condition  of  Popery  in  the  British  isles,  and  affords  full  and  relia- 
ble elucidations  of  the  real  character  and  pretensions  of  that  system. 

Dr.  Millar,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  re- 
cently published  a  small  volume  entitled  "  Physiology  in  Harmony  with  the 
Bible  respecting  the  Sabbath,"  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that,  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature,  a  periodical  rest,  such  as  the  weekly  Sabbath  pro- 
vides, is  essential  to  the  healthy  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the  muscles  and 
the  brain,  as  well  as  for  the  prosperity  of  the  soul. 

A  curious  and  instructive  book  has  been  published  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, giving  a  Report,  with  digested  tables,  of  the  state  of  religious  worship 
and  education  in  Scotland.  From  this  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  that 
country  3,395  places  of  worship,  with  1,834,805  sittings,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  sittings  to  the  population  is  63.5  per  cent    This  shows  a  much 
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larger  amount  of  cburch  accommodation  than  in  England,  in  which,  with  all 
its  wealth,  the  proportion  is  only  57.0  per  cent  The  case  is  reversed  in 
regard  to  Sabbath  schools,  the  proportion  for  Scotland  being  10.1  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  while  that  of  England  is  1 3.4.*  The  Established  Church 
has  the  largest  number  of  places  of  worship,  viz.  1,188;  the  Free  Churcli 
next,  viz.  889 ;  then  the  United  Presbyterians,  viz.  465 ;  the  united  number 
l>elonging  to  all  other  sects  being  858.  The  Congregationalists  (Calvinistic 
and  Arminian)  have  168  places  of  worship  with  58,847  sittings.        w.  l.  A- 


Unitkd  States. 

Dr.  Laurens  P.  Hickok  of  Union  College  has  recently  given  to  the  public 
a  duodecimo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  entitled :  Empirical  Psychology ; 
or,  The  Human  Mind  as  given  in  Consciousness.  Schenectady :  Published 
by  G.  Y.  Van  Debogert.  A  clear  view  of  the  idm  of  this  volume  is  given, 
especially  to  the  readers  of  Dr.  Hickok's  Rational  Psychology,  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  author's  Preface :  "  It  is  the  design,  in  the  present  work, 
to  represent  the  human  mind  as  it  stands  in  the  clear  light  of  consciousness. 
We  go  to  our  own  inward  experience  to  find  the  facts,  both  of  the  single 
mental  phenomena  and  of  their  connection  with  each  other.  An  Empirical 
Philosophy  is  here  alone  attempted,  and  in  which  we  cannot  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  a  pure  science.  The  necessary  and  universal  Ideas,  which 
must  determine  all  mental  activity  in  every  capacity,  in  order  that  these 
capacities  may  become  intelligible  to  us  in  their  conditional  laws  of  openr 
lion,  are  not  now  first  assumed,  and  then  carried  forward  to  a  completed 
system  by  a  rigid  a  priori  analysis  and  deduction  in  pure  thought.  Such  a 
work  has  already  been  accomplished  in  a  Psychology  thoroughly  rational 
The  subjective  Idea  which  must  condition  and  expound  all  Intelligence  has 
been  attained,  and  then  the  objective  Law  which  controls  all  the  facts  of  an 
acting  Intelligence  has  been  determined  to  be  in  exact  accordance.  But  in 
this  work  we  wait  upon  experience  altogether.  We  use  no  &ct,  and  no 
combination  of  facts,  except  as  they  have  already  been  attained  in  the  com- 
mon consciousness  of  humanity.  It  is  rather  a  description  of  the  human 
mind  than  a  philosophy  of  it;  a  psycography  rather  than  a  psychology;  and 
should  not  assume  for  itself  the  prerogatives  of  an  exact  science." 

Dr.  Francis  Wayland,  President  of  Brown  University,  has  written  a  duo- 
decimo volume,  entitled :  The  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  which 
will  soon  be  published  by  Gould  and  Lincoln,  Boston.  For  many  years  Dr. 
Wayland  has  been  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Brown 
University,  and  the  present  volume,  like  that  of  Dr.  EHckok,  is  the  result  of 
personal  experience  in  teaching  the  science. 

Rev.  Abiel  Abbot  Livermore,  a  celebrated  Unitarian  divine,  has  given  to 

1  As  rcli;;ion  is  taught  usually  in  the  ordinary  day  schools  in  Scotland,  Sftb- 
])titli  schools  are  less  needed  tlicrc  than  in  England,  which  doubtltss  accounts  for 
the  fact  above  stated. 
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the  press  a  Tolume  entitled :  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans ;  ivith  a 
Commentary  and  Reyised  Translation  and  Introductory  Essays.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  Contents  of  the  volume :  Essay  I.  The  Bible,  Inspired  and 
Inspiring.  Essay  H.  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Essay  III.  The 
Apostle  Paul.  Essay  IV.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  Essay  V. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  received  version,  with  Commentary.  Essay  VI. 
A  Revised  Translation  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

Rev.  Leicester  A.  Sawyer  has  recently  written  a  volume  entitled :  Organic 
Christianity ;  or,  The  Church  of  God,  with  its  Officers  and  Government, 
and  its  Divisions  and  Variations,  both  in  Ancient,  Mediaeval  and  Modem 
Times.  Embracing  a  Thorough  Exposition  and  Defence  of  Church  Democ- 
racy. Boston:  Published  by  John  P.  Jewett  and  Company.  Cleveland', 
Ohio :  Jewett,  Proctor  and  AVorthington.  New  York :  Sheldon,  Lamport 
and  Blakeman.  The  work  is  divided  into  the  four  following  Parts :  I.  The 
Polity  of  the  Christian  Church  under  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  II.  The 
Post-Aj)ostolic  Church;  or  the  Church  after  the  Apostles,  from  A.  D.  100 
till  606.  III.  The  Patriarchal  and  Papal  Churches.  IV.  Revolutionary 
Churches.  The  Fourth  Part  contains  the  seven  following  Divisions :  I.  Tlie 
Lutheran  Church.  II.  The  Church  of  England.  III.  The  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States.  IV.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches. 
V.  The  Presbyterian  Churches.  VI.  The  Congregational  Churches.  VII. 
Minor  Denominations. 

Tlie  American  missionaries  to  the  Nestorians  have  now  published  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Syriac.  It  forms  an  imperial  quarto 
of  1051  pages.  Ii  is  printed  in  parallel  columns;  one  being  the  old  Poschito 
Version,  and  the  other  a  Translation  ftt>m  the  Hebrew.  It  was  printefl  at 
Ordmiah,  with  type  prepared  at  Oriimiah,  by  Mr.  E.  Breath,  Missionary 
Printer.  The  whole  Bible  is  now  given  to  the  Nestorians,  in  their  vernacu- 
lar language  reduced  to  writing,  by  their  missionaries.  The  New  Testamcr.t 
is  printed  in  the  same  style  with  the  Old,  and  forms  a  quarto  of  829  page?. 
'Both  the  volumes  are  a  monument  to  the  worth  of  the  admirable  scholars 
engaged  in  the  ]^estorian  mission,  and  to  the  literary  as  well  as  religious 
Talue  of  the  missionary  enterprise  in  general. 

An  interesting  18mo.  work  of  132  pages  has  just  been  published  by  Gould 
and  Lincoln,  entided :  A  Parisian  Pastor's  Glance  at  America.  By  Rev.  J, 
H.  Grand  Pierre,  P.  P.,  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  Director  of 
the  Missionary  Institution  in  Paris.  The  following  is  its  attractive  table  of 
contents :  Cliap.  I.  Visit  to  an  Indian  Village.  II.  Schools  and  Colleges, 
HI.  Thedcgical  Faculdes.  IV.  Churches.  V.  Religious  and  Benevolent 
Societies,  VI.  Various  Facts  and  Observations.  VII.  More  Observations, 
and  Various  Facts.    VIII.  Conclusion, 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  intending  to  notice  a  ver}'  interesting 
work,  entided :.  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Government,  by  Francis  Lieber> 
LL.  D.,  C.  ^.  French  Institute,  etc.  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia :  Lip- 
pincott,  Grambo  and  Co.  1853.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  defer  a  review  of 
thi«  work  until  a  future  periods    Meanwhile  we  append  an  imperfect  cata^ 
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]ogue  of  tlie  books  and  pamphlets  already  published  by  the  learned  author 
of  the  volume  just  named.  His  German  publications,  as  his  Journal  in 
Greece,  his  Poems,  etc.,  we  do  not  include  in  the  present  list,  nor  all  of  his 
American  works :  Encyclopedia  Americana. —  On  the  Penitentiary  System. 
Carey  and  Lea,  1883. —  Stranger  in  America  (English  title),  or  Letters  to 
Cioutlcmen  (American  title).  London,  1835.  Philadelpliia,  1834.  —  Remi- 
niscences of  an  Intercourse  with  Niebuhr.  London,  1885.  Philadelf^iia, 
1835. —  Constitution  and  Plan  of  Education  for  Girard  College,  writtea  by 
tlie  appointment  and  published  by  the  trustees.  Phihidelphia,  1834. — A 
Popular  Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law  and  on  Uninterrupted  Solitary 
Confinement  at  Labor,  by  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Sodety,  1838. — 
'Great  Events,  described  by  Great  Historians.  New  Yoric,  1840.  —  Legal 
and  Political  Hermeneutics.  Boston,  1839.  —  Letter  to  his  Excellency  Pa- 
trick Koble,  Governor  of  South  Carohna,  on  the  Penitentiary  System,  printed 
by  onler  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  1839.  —  On  lutematioual  Ckipy- 
right.  Wiley  and  Putnam,  New  York,  1840.  — Essays  on  Labor  and  Pro- 
l)erty,  as  connected  with  Natural  Law  and  the  Constitution  of  Society. 
Harpers,  1841.  —  Political  Ethics.  Two  volumes.  —  Remarks  on  the  Rela- 
tion between  Education  and  Crime.  Printed  by  the  Philadelphia  Prison 
Society,  1835. — On  History  and  Political  Economy,  as  necessary  branches 
of  Superior  Education  in  Free  States.  Liaugural  Address,  1835. — The 
Character  of  the  Gendeman.  Charleston,  S.  C,  Allen  McCartel^  1837.— 
A  Dictionary  of  Latin  SynonjTnes.  Litde  and  Brown,  Boston,  1839. — 
Essay  on  the  Study  of  Ancient  Languages,  as  a  necessary  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  mind  in  a  superior  education,  1839. —  Vocal  Soimds  of  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  compared  with  the  Origin  of  Phonetic  Language.     Smithsonian  Paper. 

—  Lecture  on  the  Origin  and  Development  of  the  first  Constituents  of  Civi- 
lization, 1845.  —  Preface  to  the  Translation  of  Bastiat's  Popular  Errors  in 
Political  Economy,  by  Mrs.  McCord.    Putnam,  1848.  —  On  the  Post  Office. 

—  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Self-Govemment. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company  have  published,  in  two  volumes,  8vo^ 
the  "  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  Selection  from  his  Speeches  and  Corres- 
pondence. Edited  by  his  son."  A  collection  of  Mr.  Ames's  Works,  in  one 
volume,  accompanied  by  a  brief  Memoir,  was  publisheil  in  1809.  It  is  grad- 
fying  to  see  this  new  monument  to  one  of  tlie  eminent  men  of  our  country. 

The  fourth  Part  of  Schoolcraft's  Histor}'  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
States  has  appeared.  It.  contains  ibrty-one  steel  engravings.  Though  this 
work  is  attended  with  great  expense,  and  on  that  account  has  given  occa- 
sion to  some  complaint,  it  is  an  honor  to  our  government  and  our  country. 

"  The  Belief  of  the  first  three  centuries  concerning  Clirist's  Mission  to  the 
Un<lerworUl,  by  Frederic  Huidekopcr,"  has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Ci-osby,  Nichols  and  Company,  Boston,  12mo.  pp.  187.  The  Underworld 
Mission  \vas  a  very  prominent  subject  among  the  early  Christians,  but  has 
been  almost  entirely  neglected  by  the  principal  writers  on  Ecclesiastical 
History.  The  work  shows  carc.fal  research,  and  the  views  of  the  early 
Christians  are  brought  together  in  this  little  volume  in  a  concise  and  conve- 
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nient  form.  The  author's  chief  object  in  writing  the  book  is  an  incidental 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospels  in  opposition  to  those  who  hold 
that  these  did  not  exist,  in  their  present  form,  till  the  close  of  the  second  or 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  and  that  they  were  either  fabricated  by  the 
early  Christians,  or  prepared  to  meet  their  views.  If  such  were  the  case,  is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  omitted  from  these  Gospels  so 
prominent  an  article  in  their  belief  as  the  mission  of  Christ  to  the  lower 
world  is  known  to  have  been  ?  The  inference  is,  that  the  Grospels  were  not 
the  work  of  the  early  Christians. 

We  have  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Farmer,  Brace  and  Company,  New 
York,  *^  Human  Physiology,  designed  for  Colleges  and  higher  classes  in 
Schools,  and  for  general  reading,"*  in  one  volume,  12mo.  pp.  889.  By  Prof. 
Worthington  Hooker,  M.  D.,  of  Yale  College.  This  new  work  on  Physio- 
logy evinces  the  growing  interest  in  this  department  of  study.  It  is  free 
from  most  of  the  tei*hDivalities  often  found  in  similar  works ;  it  gives  just  and 
reliable  views  of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  is  well  adapted  to  make 
the  study  pleasant  and  profitable. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Writings  of  the  elder  President  Edwards  is  now  in 
course  of  preparation  for  the  press.  The  edition  published  by  the  late  Dr. 
Sereno  Eilwards  Dwight  cannot  now  be  obtained  at  the  bookstores,  and  the 
otiier  editions  of  President  Edwards's  Works  are  too  imperfect  to  satisfy  the 
thorough  student  The  new  edition  will  contain  all  that  has  been  heretofore 
published  of  the  President's  writings,  and  also  any  new  matter  from  his  MSS. 
which  the  editors  may  deem  suitable  for  the  press.  AH  that  he  gave  to  the 
public  during  his  life,  will  be  printed  in  the  new  edition  precisely  as  he  left 
it ;  his  own  editions,  of  course,  being  the  standard.  For  all  that  has  been 
published  since  his  deatlt,  the  original  editions  will  be  the  standard ;  and  no 
changes  will  be  made  except  in  those  instances  in  which  important  varia- 
tions may  be  found  in  the  mss.  In  all  hitherto  unpublished  materials,  the 
MSS.  will  be  rigidly  followed.  All  the  mss.  left  by  the  President  will  be 
carefully  examined,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new  edition  will  contain  all 
which  the  admirers  of  the  author  will  desire  to  see,  and  nothing  which  they 
will  deem  unworthy  of  publication.  We  hope  that  this  enterprise  will  stim- 
ulate the  friends  of  other  eminent  divines  who  have  left  important  contribu- 
tions to  theological  R-ience,  to  prepare  these  contributions  for  the  press. 
We  need  uniform  editions  of  our  American  treatises  on  ethics  and  divinity. 
The  history  of  our  literature  demands  them.  A  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  Dr.  Dwight  we  should  be  happy  to  see  made  accessible  to  our 
students. 
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A. 

Aiken,  Charles  A,,  Articles  by,  67, 
5fi8.   ' 

Akxan/ler^n  Connection  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  noticed,  626 ; 
Christ  and  Christianity,  noticed, 
628. 

AlforiTsGreehTestament,  noticed,  839. 

Annelm  on  the  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment, translated  by  J.  G.  Vose,  729 ; 
introductory  notice  of  Anselm,  729 ; 
Anselm*8  preface,  735 ;  question  on 
nrhich  the  work  rests,  736;  how 
what  is  said  should  be  received, 
787;  objections  of  infidels;  why  the 
answers  not  decisive  to  infideb,  739; 
redemption  not  effected  by  other 
than  God,  740;  the  devil  no  justice 
on  his  side,  742 ;  further  objections 
of  infidels,  744;  Christ  died  of  His 
own  accord,  746 ;  further  explana- 
tions, 749 ;  sin  and  ssitisfaetion  for 
it,  762;  payment  of  the  debt  ne- 
cessary, 763 ;  creature  takes  away 
honor  due  Creator;  God  honored 
in  punishment  of  the  wicked,  765 ; 
whether  God's  honor  is  violated, 
756 ;  number  of  fallen  angels  made 
up  from  men,  757;  other  angels 
cannot  take  the  place  of  those  fall- 
en, 768;  whether  are  more  holy 
men  than  evil  angels,  759 ;  man  not 
saved  without  satisfaction  for  sin, 
765 ;  satisfaction  proportioned  to 
guilt,  767 ;  sin  a  great  ourden,  769 ; 
man,  conquered  by  the  devil, 
brought  disgrace  on  God,  770 ;  what 
man  took  from  God  by  sin,  771; 


man  unhappy,  not  restoring  what 
he  owes  God,  772;  man's  salvation 
by  Christ  necessarily  possible,  774. 
Apocryphal  Books  of  the  Old  TentO' 
menL,  why  ex^'luded,  by  Prof.  C.  E. 
Stowe,  278 ;  their  names,  278 ;  de- 
bates and  decisions  in  Council  of 
Trent,  280 ;  never  had  sanction  of 
Christ  or  Apostles,  292 ;  no  part  of 
original  Heorew  Canon,  298;  re- 
jected unanimously  by  the  early 
churches  and  Church  Fa^rs,  295. 

B. 

Ba*albeh  and  Hums,  Tour  from  Da- 
mascus to,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter, 
649. 

Barnes  on  Daniel,  noticed,  629. 

Barrows,  Prof.  E.  P.,  Articles  by, 
806,  693. 

Benecke  on  Romans,  noticed,  841. 

Biblical  Science,  Comparative  value 
of  Endish  and  German,  by  Charles 
A.  A&en,  67;  development  more 
rapid  in  Germany,  68 ;  prosecuted 
there  most  scientifically ;  composi- 
tion and  history  of  sacred  Canon, 
69 ;  form  of  sacred  text,  71 ;  mean« 
icg  of  the  text,  73 ;  modified  by 
historical  connections,  74 ;  b^  cir- 
cumstances of  writing,  75 ;  aid  of 
archaeology,  76 ; "  amuogy  of  fiiith," 
78 ;  the  human  element  oflen  dis- 
regjarded,  78;  or  over  estimated, 
79  ;  influence  of  philosophy,  80 ; 
English  exhibit  profounder  rever- 
ence, 81 ;  rebuke  mere  theorizing, 
82;  use  practical  sense,  83;  Ger* 
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man  science  more  sdmnlating  and 
suggestive,  84;  sominaiy,  neither 
decidedly  superior ;  tribute  to  Prof. 
£<lwards,  86. 

Boisej  Prof.  /.  iJ.,  Article  by,  167. 

Bolton^  Rev.  W.  /.,  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  nodced,  844. 

BrouMy  Rev.  WUliam,  History  of  Mis- 
sions, noticed,  847. 


Cannon's  Pastoral  Theology^  noticed, 
by  Rev.  C.  Van  Santvoord,  417. 

Cc^emaum,  our  Saviour's  Discourse 
in  the  Synagogue  at,  by  Prof.  E.  F. 
Barrows,  698 ;  Christ's  person  and 
office,  694 ;  true  view  harmonizes 
Scripture,  695;  satisfies  wants  of 
soul,  696 ;  regards  Him  as  Divine 
Redeemer,  704 ;  exposition  of  the 
discourse,  709 — 729. 

Case,  M.  P.,  Article  by,  894. 

Caste  in  Ceylon,  by  Rev.  B.  C.  Meigs, 
D.  Poor,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  W.  W. 
Holland,  470;  what  it  is,  470; 
what  in  Jafina,  4  78 ;  breaking  caste, 
475;  what  Hindds  are  doing  for  its 
destruction ;  new  caste  introduced ; 
constantly  risinc  from  higher  to  low- 
er caste,  478 ;  different  methods  of 
doing  ^s,  479;  how  English  are 
destroying  it;  misceUaneous  re- 
mariu  on  the  general  sutgect,  480 ; 
how  treated  in  churches,  484 ;  ob- 
servances of  caste,  484 — 487 ;  why 
treatment  different  from  continent, 
488. 

Chalybaetu^s  History  of  Philosophy, 
noticed,  685. 

Chaucer  and  his  Ttmes,  by  M.  P.  Case, 
894. 

Christ  as  made  known  to  the  Ancient 
Church,  by  Dr.  Gordon,  noticed, 
681. 

Christian  Character  a  Power  in  the 
WorUTs  Redemption,  by  Prof.  Aus- 
tin Phelps,  490;  text,  Ps.  51: 12, 
18 ;  success  of  sanctifying  enlarges 
range  of  regenerating  power,  491 ; 
what  the  result  of  increase  in  ener- 
gy of  Christian  character  ?  the  de- , 
velopment  of  latent  resources,  492 ; 
removal  of  existing  hindrances,  498; 
concentration  of  moral  power  of 
church,  508 :  dignity  of  tne  pasto- 
ral office,  511. 


Citations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
New,  translated  by  C.  A.  Aiken, 
568;  historical  introduction,  569; 
citations  in  Jewish  authors,  577; 
application  of  Old  Testament  in 
discourses  of  Christ,  586 ;  applica- 
tion b^  Paul,  594 ;  by  Evangelists, 
600 ;  m  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  606. 

Cochrane,  Rev.  S.  D.,  Article  by,  254. 

Coleman's  Historical  Text-look  and 
Biblical  Atlas,  noticed,  688. 

Comparative  Philology,  Curtius's,  no- 
ticed, 886. 

Conflict  of  Ages,  by  Dr.  E.  Beecher, 
noticed,  186. 

D. 

Damcucus,  Excursion  to  Lakes  east 
of,  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  829;  ex- 
cursion from  to  Yabrud,  438. 

De  Vert^s  Comparative  Philology,  no- 
ticed, 200. 

Dodd,  Rev.  E.  M.,  Article  by,  880. 

Dnddism,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Morris,  456 ; 
Druids  men  of  leamine,  459 ;  a 
political  body,  460 ;  a  religious  or- 
ganization ;  doctrines,  461 ;  rites 
and  ceremonies,  468 ;  temples  and 
altars,  464;  their  great  influence, 
467;  great  evils  from  the  system, 
468 ;  relation  to  present  time,  469. 

E. 

Eadie  on  Ephesians,  noticed,  680. 
Ehrard  on  Hebrews,  noticed,  624. 
Educational  System  of  Michigan,  by 
Prof.  Boise,  167. 

G. 

Gardiner,  Rev.  F.,  Article  by,  114. 
Genius  of  Hebrew  and  Roman  Learn' 
ing,  by  Prof.  P.  B.  Spear,  527. 

H. 

Hengstenberg  on  the  Lord's  Day,  no- 
ticed, 191. 

Herman,  Excursion  to  the  Summit  of, 
by  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  41. 

Hick(^,  Dr.  L.  P.,  Article  by,  1 ; 
Moral  Science,  noticed,  188. 

Historical  Geography  and  Ethnogra- 
phy,  translated  by  E.  C.  Tracy,  21 7 ; 
man  and  nature,  21 7 ;  man  in  his 
idea,  221 ;  man  fallen,  222 ;  origin 
of  races,  225 ;  gradual  degenera- 
tion, 226 ;  providential  movements 
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subsequent  to  the  deluge,  227 ;  lo- 
cation of  races,  230;  the  Shemites, 
236  ;  Japhetbites,  239  ;  llamites, 
244 ;  the  nations  as  a  whole,  245 ; 
history,  246 ;  redemption,  249. 

Jl'istoric  Spirity  The,  its  Nature  and 
Influence,  by  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  She<ld, 
S45 ;  the  field  immense ;  difficulties 
of  brief  survey,  345;  historic  spirit 
defined ;  history  and  biography  dis- 
tinguished, 346 ;  history,  the  story 
of  the  race;  continuous;  complete, 
347 ;  as  actually  written,  imperfect, 
349 ;  the  exhibition  of  the  species, 
350;  influence  of  the  historic  spirit, 
351 ;  historic  mind  reverent  and 
vigilant;  productive  and  original, 
352;  unites  moderation  and' enthu- 
siasm, 359 ;  in  doctrinal  church  his- 
tory, historic  spirit  promotes  Scrip- 
tumlity,  372;  induces  correct  esti- 
mate of  creeds,  876 ;  they  contain 
the  philosophy  of  Christianity,  379 ; 
are  marks  of  progress  in  theology, 
382;  protects  from  &Ise  notions  of 
▼isible  church,  386;  promotes  agree- 
ment in  essentials,  389 ;  the  great 
ability  needed,  ability  to  differ  ge- 
nially, 391. 

Hitchcock,  Dr,  E,,  Article  by,  776. 

Holland,  Rev.  W.  W.,  Article  by,  470. 

Iloppin,  Rev.  J.  3/.,  Notes  of  a  Theo- 
logical Student,  noticed,  844. 

Homer,  Francis,  M.  P.,  Memoirs  of, 
noticed,  198. 

Hughes*s  Outlines  cf  Scripture  Geo- 
graphy and  Histoid,  noticed,  634. 


Intelligence,  Literary  and  Theological, 
France,  851 ;  Germany,  206,  640, 
849;  Great  Britain,  2n,  429,  643, 
852;  Greece,  637;  United  States, 
213,  856. 


Jude  and  Second  Peter,  Similarity  be- 
tween, by  Rev.  F.  Gardiner,  114; 
no  reliable  historical  evidence  of 
priority  of  either,  115;  comparison 
of  passages,  1 16 — 119 ;  prima  facie  ^ 
evidence  in  favor  of  Jude's  priority ;' 
:8econd  Peter  addressed  to  same  as 
first,  121;  Jude  not  one  of  the 
twelve,  122;  object  and  design  of 
the  two  epistles  the  same,  122 


have  same  plan  of  argument,  128 ; 
differences  noticed,  125;  general 
arrangement  same ;  similarity  in 
words  and  phrases,  129 — 187; 
Jude's  skill  in  invention,  Peter's 
in  composition,  137;  uses  of  con- 
sidering Jude  prior,  138. 

K. 

Koster,  Dr,  F.,  translation  firom,  514. 


M. 

Macedonia,  Notes  on  its  Geography, 
by  Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd,  830. 

Man  and  his  Food,  by  Dr.  L.  With- 
ington,  139. 

Meigs,  Rev.  B.  C,  Article  by,  47a 

Michigan,  its  Educational  System,  by 
Prof.  Boise,  167. 

Miller,  Hugh,  works,  noticed,  848. 

Moral  Government  of  God  over  Moral 
Agents,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Cochrane, 
254 ;  all  belief  in  po^tive  mor^ 
government  sometimes  repudiated, 
255 ;  if  so,  God  has  no  proper 
moral  government,  256 ;  is  utterly 
incongruous  with  benevolence  of 
God,  258;  God  cannot  be  just,  266; 
the  atonement  impossible,  271 ;  can 
be  no  pardon  or  forgiveness;  the 
doctrine  demoralizing,  272 ;  has  no 
bass  in  word  of  God,  273. 

Morris^  Rev.  E.  D.,  Article  by,  45^. 


Paqanized  Ecclesiasiicism,  the  chief 
Antagonist  of  the  Modern  Mission- 
ary, by  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  801 ; 
Antioch  the  historic  centre  of  mis- 
sions, 801 ;  heathenism  has  entered 
the  form  of  Christianity,  803 ;  Paul's 
entrance  to  Rome,  804 ;  Rome 
crowded  with  symbols  of  idolatry, 
806 ;  a  few  Christians  there,  807 ; 
Paul  a  prisoner,  808 ;  Rome  now ; 
forum;  arch  of  Titus,  809;  Colos- 
seum ;  kisdng  the  cross ;  St.  Peter's, 
810 ;  Sistine chapel;  vespers, 811 ; 
the  Pope,  812;  Christmas;  Virein 
Mary  vs.  Diana,  814 ;  Peter  vs.  Ju- 
piter ;  homage  to  supreme  Pontiff, 
815;  the  Bambino,  817;  Sabbath 
in  Rome,  818 ;  Paul  in  Rome  now, 
819;  Athens,  820;  modem  and 
ancient  compared,  821 ;  Jerusalem, 
822;  causes  of  the  change;  church 
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no  longer  simple  brotherhood,  823 ;  | 
early  Christian  church,  824;  pro- 
gress of  Papal  power,  825 ;  unity 
of  the  Papacy,  826 ;  false  theology ; 
substitution  of  ceremonial  for  spir- 
itual, 827;  the  Romanist  an  idola- 
ter, 828 ;  how  the  missionary  is  to 
convert  him,  829;  the  end  near, 
830. 

PauL^  was  his  Language  modelled  af- 
ter Deiposthenes  ?  translated  from 
the  German  of  Dr.  F.  Koster,  614 ; 
Paul's  mental  training,  514 ;  the 
material  of  his  language  Judaic,  its 
form  Greek,  615;  rhetorical  simi- 
larity to  Demosthenes,  517 ;  paral- 
lelisms in  Romans,  518;  first  and 
second  Corinthians,  520 ;  Galatians, 
621 ;  Ephesians,  523 ;  Colossians, 
first  Thessalonians,  first  Timothy, 
624;  Titus,  525;  Paul's  inspiration 
undoubted,  526. 

Patdy^  Prof.  -4.,  Encyclopaedia,  no- 
ticed, 205. 

Phdps^  Prof.  A.,  Article  by,  490. 

Phrenology^  by  Dr.  Pond  [concluded 
from  Vol.  A.  p.  672],  19 ;  addition- 
al objections  to  it ;  the  name ;  pro- 
perly craniology,  1 9 ;  teaches  noth- 
ing new,  20 ;  Mr.  Combe  reviewed, 
21 ;  effect  of  the  science  on  educa- 
tion reprobated,  22;  Mr.  Levison 
and  Blackburn  reviewed,  23;  the 
science  has  a  dangerous  moral  ten- 
dency ;  to  materialism,  24 ;  classes 
of  materialistic  phrenologists,  25 ; 
tends  to  fatalism,  26 ;  its  views  of 
nature  of  crime  and  desert  of  pun- 
ishment, 28 ;  transgressor  a  patient 
or  lunatic,  30;  influence  of  such 
notions  on  prison  discipline,  31 ; 
on  marriage,  32 ;  religious  bearings 
of  the  subject ;  phrenology  tends  to 
materialism,  denies  existence  of  the 
will,  makes  sin  a  misfortune,  33; 
conflicts  with  Bible,  84 ;  in  doctrine 
that  selfishness  is  sin,  that  man  is 
naturally  and  entirely  sinful,  thai 
great  moral  change  is  necessary,  35 ; 
that  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  great  means  of  saving  men,  37 ; 
that  the  Gospel  is  adapted  to  all; 
that  prayer  has  efficacy,  38;  that 
soul  IS  intelligent  while  body  is  in 
the  grave,  39. 
Pond^  Dr.  Enoch,  Article  by,  19. 


Poor  J  Dr.  Daniel,  Article  by,  470. 
Porter,  Rev.  J.  L.,  Articles  by,  41, 
829,  483,  649. 

H. 

Relation  of  Daviess  Family  to  the 
Messiah,  by  Prof.  E.  P.  fearrows, 
306  ;  relation  existed  by  pure  act 
of  Divine  sovereignty,  306 ;  its  in- 
terior nature,  309 ;  nature  of  Da- 
vid's and  Christ's  kingdom;  primary 
element  of  David's ;  the  visible 
church  of  God,  814;  Christ  the 
head  of  visible  church,  816 ;  church 
of  the  Old  Testament  identical 
with  New,  319;  Christ  the  successor 
of  David,  321 ;  interpretation  of 
Messianic  prophecies,  822 ;  two 
methods,  824  ;  how  David  is  a  true 
type  of  Christ,  826 ;  advantages  of 
this  view,  827. 

Rhetoric  Determined  and  Applied,  by 
L.  P.  Hickok,  D.  D.,  1 ;  what  the 
force  which  is  the  life  of  eloquence, 
2;  address,  discourse  modified  by 
intention  to  communicate,  5 ;  elo' 
quence  living  address ;  rhetonc  ob- 
serving and  studying  eloquence  as 
a  subject,  6 ;  it  excludes  philosophy, 
poetry,  fine  art,  7 ;  eloquence  re- 
luctates all  reading,  8 ;  rhetoric  ap- 
plied, its  apprehension  re^u^hed  only 
through  analysis,  9;  this  analysis 
to  be  of  the  human  susceptibilities, 
10;  the  animal  nature,  11;  the 
moral  nature,  1 2 ;  results  of  sacred 
rhetoric  rightly  applied,  14  ;  a  dis- 
tinct aim,  thought,  15  ;  unity,  ear- 
nestness, 16;  naturalness,  appro- 
priateness, 1 7. 

S. 

Schmifz*s  Advanced  Latin  Exercises j 
noticed,  636. 

Sepfem  contra  Thehas,  new  edition, 
noticed,  616. 

Shedd,  Prof  W.  G.  T.,  Article  by, 
845. 

Smith,  Dr.  John  Pye,  Theology,  no- 
ticed, 842. 

Spear,  Prof  P.  B.,  Article  by,  527. 

Special  Divine  Interpositions  in  Na^ 
ture,  by  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  776; 
subject  stated  and  defined;  mira- 
cles, 777 ;  special  providences,  778 ; 
the  doctrine  illustrated,  779;  ob«« 
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jecdons,  781 ;  summary,  788 ;  sey- 
eral  distinct  economies  of  life,  785 ; 
causes  operating  anterior  to  man's 
existence,  785;  coal  beds,  786; 
minerals ;  miraculous  interpositions, 
787;  internal  fires,  788;  mtrodoc- 
tion  of  oi^ganic  life,  789 ;  doctrine 
of  progression,  791 ;  \:reation  of 
man,  798;  God  of  nature  and  reve* 
lation  the  same,  797. 

Steams,  WilUam  A,  2>.  2).,  Article 
by,  155. 

Stowe,  Prof,  C.  E.,  Article  by,  278. 

Sweeteerj  Seik,  2>.  2).,  Article  by,  87. 

T. 

Taylor,  Rev,  Oliver  A^  MeoMxr  of, 
noticed,  846. 

Temptation  in  the  WUdemess,  The, 
yby  Dr.  Steams,  155;  the  circum- 
stances ;  time,  155 ;  nature  of  the 
fastinff ;  scene  of  temptation,  156 ; 
how  Jesus  came  there ;  how  can  a 
perfectly  holy  being  be  tempted? 
157 ;  by  whom  tempted,  159 ;  gen- 
eral explanation,  160;  adaptation 
of  temptations  to  their  object,  164 ; 
their  representative  character,  165 ; 
Christ's  manner  of  resistance  to  be 
imitated,  165;  rewards  of  tempta- 
tion vanquished ;  order  of  tempta- 
tions, 166. 

Tholudfs  Sin  and  the  Propitiator,  no- 
ticed, 842. 

Thompson,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Article  by,  801 ; 
Egypt,  noticed,  845. 

TvfcKendorf*8  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
noticed,  194. 


Tracy,  E.  O,  Article  hv,  217. 

TumbuU,  Rev.  it,  D.  D.,  Christ  and 
History,  noticed,  848. 

TyUr,  Prof.  W.  S.,  Editions  of  Taci- 
tus, noticed,  204. 


V€M  Santcoord,  Rev.  C,  Artide  byt 
417. 

Venemc^s  Theology,  noticed,  195. 

Views  of  Truth  peculiar  to  Christian* 
ity,  h^  Dr.  S.  Sweetser,  87 ;  truths 
pecufiar  to  revelation,  87 ;  nodoes 
concerning  God,  88;  relations  to 
God,  89 ;  uunortality  of  the  sooly 
91 ;  resurrection  of  dead ;  mofal 
knowledge  of  Pagan  world  and 
teachings  of  BiUe  correspond  re- 
markably, 92 ;  germs  of  truth,  writ- 
ten revelation  unknown,  98 ;  New 
Testament,  how  distinct  from  the 
Old,  94;  Trinity  distinctive  doc- 
trine of  New  Testament,  97 ;  unity 
of  Son  with  Father,  99 ;  Holy  Ghost, 
Paraclete,  101 ;  offices  of  Christ 
and  Holy  Ghost  in  redemption,  105; 
development  of  religion  in  disciples 
more  aefinite,  stronger  and  purer, 
no ;  New  Testament  adapts  itself 
to  gro.wth  of  human  intellect,  US. 

Vose,  J.  a.  Article  by,  729. 

W. 

Warren,  Rev.  WilUam,  The  Spirit* s 

Sword,  noticed,  845. 
Withington,  Leonard,  D.  D,  Article 

by,  189. 


ERRATA. 

Page  531,  line  21,  for  German  read  G'redfe.— P.  540. 1. 34,  for  fruit  read  prints 
P.  543,  L  18,  after  *»  from  the  earth,"  add  and  crowned  as  if  with  Horeb*s  6ro».— 
P.  545,  1.  36,  after  Piaatus,  add  witfi  his  facetiousness  and  wit;  a  Tereneei^^ 
P.  558,  1. 10,  for  Greeks  read  Gauls.^P,  564,  last  line,  read  as  follows,  with  a 
period  after  "  ruin."  As  the  Stator,  tlie  stay  of  the  young  Boknan  State,  hs  had 
once  interposed  his  aid 
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